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To  each  of  you,  each  loved  and  loving  sister,  the  General  Board  of 
Relief  Society  extends  our  warmest  wishes  for  a  joyous  New  Year. 
We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  your  valued  contributions  to  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  work  of  Relief  Society  this  past  year 
and  your  support  of  its  programs.  Our  prayer  is  that  you  have 
received  benefit,  your  life  has  been  blessed,  your  happiness  increased, 
and  your  knowledge  expanded. 

As  the  old  calendar  comes  down,  the  year  1964  becomes  history. 
One  last  look  at  the  calendar  pages  reveals  much  that  is  worth  re- 
membering, many  days  to  be  treasured,  and,  perhaps,  some  that 
brought  sorrow.  Good  memories  remain  to  bring  a  glow  to  living. 
Rewarding  growth,  both  spiritual  and  mental,  becomes  evident  in  an 
evaluation  of  a  year's  activities.  Some  of  the  past  year  may  be  what 
Emily  Dickinson  would  call  an  "amethyst  remembrance,"  jewel 
bright,  with  a  touch  of  nostalgia  and  a  whisper 'of  melancholy  among 
its  beauties. 

"The  past  is  prologue"  Shakespeare  elucidates.  That  which  has 
gone  before,  the  prefatory  act  upon  which  what  will  come  is  based, 
may  make  the  future  better  if  wisdom  is  gained  and  judgment  at- 
tained. 

The  new  calendar  goes  up.  Twelve,  new  pages  appear  marked 
off  into  365  days,  each  of  which  is  full  of  promise,  offering  precious 
time  to  learn,  to  do,  to  achieve.  They  offer  opportunities  to  give,  to 
serve,  to  receive,  to  extend  the  mind,  to  enlarge  the  soul,  to  fulfill  in 
fuller  measure  potentialities  of  character. 

The  new  year  lies  ahead,  a  pathway  to  tomorrow.  It  is  well  to 
walk  this  path  with  faith.  It  is  wise  to  observe  the  guideposts  along 
the  way.  It  is  good  to  walk  in  the  company  of  family  and  friends, 
all  with  the  same  worthy  destination.  It  is  joyous,  indeed,  to  take 
the  path  thatDesus  trod  and  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

May  1965  bring  you  greater  happiness,  finer  accomplishment, 
and  more  dedicated  devotion  to  the  gospel.  Our  sincere  love  bears 
our  greetings. 

Affectionately, 


f/mi/{ 


Once  a  month  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine comes  to  my  door. 

It  brings  me  joy  and  happiness, 
and  even  more, 

4t  gives  good  thoughts 

the  whole  day  through 

And  lifts  my  spirits  when  things 
go  wrong, 

As  they  sometimes  do. 

So  let  us  read  the  Magazine, 
and  1  pray 

Our   testimonies   will    be   strengthened 
day  by  day. 

Donna  Chadburn 
•Roy,  Utah 

I  am  a  missionary  serving  in  the 
Southwest  Indian  Mission.  When  we 
give  the  Magazine  to  our  contacts  they 
thoroughly  enjoy  it,  and  it  is  a  great 
help  to  us  in  our  -work.  There  was  a 
young  Hopi  lady  who  was  burned  very 
badly  and  had  to  stay  in  the  hospital 
several  months.  Although  she  wasn't 
a  member,  we  gave  her  several  issues 
of  the  Magazine  to  read.  On  our  re- 
turn visit,  she  was  just  bubbling  over 
with  enthusiasm,  and  she  showed  us 
the  stories  and  articles  she  had  en- 
joyed so  much.  The  happiness  and 
warmth  of  the  Magazine  had  helped  to 
cheer  her  spirits  and  fill  the  long  hours. 
Eva  Kaye  Bonner 
Tuba  City,  Arizona 

This  is  the  second  year  now  that 
some  kind  and  generous  people  have 
given  me  a  -year's  subscription  to  the 
Magazine.  I  feel  so  very  grateful  for 
these  people,  even  though  I  do  not 
know  whom  to  thank.  I  feel  a  bond  of 
closeness  to  all  the  wonderful  mission- 
aries who  come  over  here  and  bring  the 
gospel  into  our  midst.  From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  thanks  a  lot.  I  just  love  to 
receive  the  ■Magazine.  It  has  such  a 
store  of  knowledge  in  its  pages  for  us 
all. 

Joyce   E.    Ward 

Rockhampton 

Queensland 

Australia 


Although  I  am  not  a  woman,  and,  in 
fact,  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
Relief  Society,  yet  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  how  the  Relief  Society  helps  me. 
I  am  a  missionary  in  the  Alaskan-Ca- 
nadian Mission.  Up  herermany-of  the 
people  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Church  and  its  organizations.  The  Mag- 
azine is  an  interesting,  as  well  as 
practical  way,  for  the  people  to  see  the 
Church  from  the  inside.  It  is  a  great 
aid  to  our  missionary  labors. 

Elder  Tom  Welch 

Juneau,  Alaska 

I  have  just  received  my  first  copy 
of  our  delightful  Magazine.  As  a  very 
recent  convert,  I  am  so  pleased  to 
have  a  source  available  that  is  both 
instructional  and  entertaining.  I  have 
so  much  to  learn,  but  I  am  sure  the 
Magazine  will  help  me  to  gain  -knowl- 
edge of  our  wonderful  Church,  and 
also  give  me  practical  help.  I  may 
yet  learn  to  be  a  decent  cook! 

Mrs.  Barbara  A.  Ezeil 
Santa  Monica,  California 

I  cannot  tell  you  in  words  how  much 
I  enjoy  the  wonderful  stories  and  les- 
sons in  the  Magazine.  I  have  taken 
the  Magazine  for  seven  years,  and 
haven't  missed  reading  it  from  cover 
to  cover  within  a  few  days  after  its 
arrival.  I  wish  that  all  married  women 
could  have  this  book  in  their  homes, 
then  perhaps  their  troubles  would  not 
seem  so  big  and  important  if  they  had 
the  Magazine  to  live  by  and  be  guided 
by. 

Mrs.  Evan  Coon 
Erda,  Utah 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  the 
Magazine  has  been  a  part  of  my  life. 
In  addition  to  being  an  inspiration  in 
our  home,  it  has  also  been  a  real  help 
in  preparing  short  talks  for  the  various 
meetings  we  attend.  I  especially  en- 
joy the  poetry  and  have  added  many  of 
the  poems  to  my  personal  collection. 
— Mrs.  Cristel  Nielson  Sagers 
Lynndyl,  Utah 
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President 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

of  The  Council  of  the  Twelve 

(Address  Delivered  at  the  Officers  Meeting, 
Relief  Society  Annual  General 
Conference,  September  30,  1964) 


This  is  a  wonderful  sight.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  stand  before  this 
vast  congregation  of  sisters  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  won- 
derful work  of  salvation  and  in 
strengthening  spiritually  the  good 
sisters  of  the  Church.  The  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith  was  divinely 
inspired  by  the  Lord  to  give  to 
the  Church  such  a  wonderful 
organization  in  which  the  sisters 
might  find  a  most  important 
activity,  an  activity  which  is  not 
only  beneficial  to  those  who  are 
called  to  take  part,  but  to  all 
who  hold  membership  in  the 
Church. 

They  are  in  very  deed  sisters 
of  mercy  carrying  on  one  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  Church 
in  the  spirit  of  humility  and  faith, 
which  is  indeed  commendable  and 
inspired. 

In  the  days  of  Paul's  ministry, 
evidently  no  such  organization 
had  been  devised.  It  appears  from 
the  reading  of  the  scriptures  that 
in  that  day  there  was  no  place  of 
importance  for  the  sisters.  Paul 
wrote  of  this  condition  and  said: 

Let  your  women  keep  silence  in 
the  churches:  for  it  is  not  permitted 
unto  them  to  speak;  but  they  are 
commanded  to  be  under  obedience,  as 
also  saith  the  law. 


And  if  they  will  learn  any  thing, 
let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home: 
for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak 
in  the  church  (I  Cor.  14:34-35). 


How  grateful  we  ought  to  be 
to  have  the  privilege  of  living  in 
this  dispensation  when  the  views 
have  been  expanded  to  be  more 
consistent  with  divine  truth. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  place  in  the 
Church  in  which  the  wives  and 
mothers  can  serve.  The  Relief 
Society  was  revealed  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  gospel.  More- 
over, how  grateful  we  should  be 
for  the  enlightened  age  in  which 
we  live.  The  Lord  has  truly  kept 
his  word.  Knowledge,  according 
to  his  prediction,  has  been  in- 
creased. The  grand  opportunity 
is  now  before  every  member  of 
the  Church,  male  and  female,  to 
give  service  and  to  obtain  au- 
thority in  the  building  up  and 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  All  of  this  is  in  fulfillment 
of  the  prophetic  utterances  of  the 
prophets  of  old.  The  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  system  of 
government,  the  duties  of  which 
are  confined  solely  to  those  who 
hold  the  divine  Priesthood.  There 
is  a  labor  for  the  sisters  to  per- 
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form,  responsibilities  assigned  to 
them  which  they  can  carry  far 
more  expeditiously  than  could 
their  husbands  who  hold  the 
divine  authority  of  Priesthood. 
Nothing  has  been  overlooked  or 
forgotten  in  the  restoration  of  the 
gospel.  The  Lord  has  provided 
ways  and  means  by  which  every 
soul  may  find  something  to  do  for 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
Church  for  idleness.  The  hymn, 
"I  Have  Work  Enough  to  Do," 
states  this  clearly.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Josephine  Pollard,  and  is 
as  follows: 


I   have   work   enough   to   do,   Ere   the 

sun  goes  down, 
For  myself  and  kindred,  too,  Ere  the 

sun  goes  down; 
Every    idle    whisper    stilling    With    a 

purpose  firm  and  willing, 
All  my  daily  tasks  fulfilling,  Ere  the 

sun  goes  down. 
I    must   speak    the    loving    word,    Ere 

the  sun  goes  down; 
I  must  let  my  voice  be  heard,  Ere  the 

sun  goes  down; 
Every    cry   of   pity   heeding,    For    the 

injured  interceding, 
To  the  light  the  lost  ones  leading,  Ere 

the  sun  goes  down. 
As  I  journey  on  my  way,  Ere  the  sun 

goes  down, 
God's  commands  I  must  obey,  Ere  the 

sun  goes  down; 
There  are  sins  that  need  confessing; 

There   are  wrongs  that   need    re- 
dressing, 
If  I  would  obtain  the  blessing,  Ere  the 

sun  goes  down. 

In  the  restoration  of  the  gos- 
pel the  Lord  did  not  overlook 
anything.  He  says,  truthfully, 
that  the  "fulness"  of  the  gospel 
has  been  revealed.  Provisions 
have  been  made  so  that  every 
soul,  who  will,  may  find  some- 
thing to  do.  It  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Paul  to  the  members 


of  the  Church  in  Corinth,  that  in 
that  day  there  was  no  place  eith- 
er in  civil  government  or  in  the 
Church  for  activity  performed  by 
the  sisters  of  the  Church.  If  they 
hearkened  to  the  counsel  of  their 
husbands,  their  salvation  would 
be  secured. 

Evidently  this  was  not  the 
thought  anciently  in  Israel,  and 
may  have  been  a  condition  im- 
posed upon  the  people  in  the 
days  of  Roman  and  Greek  do- 
minion. We  read  that  in  earlier 
days  of  Israel  women  were  active 
and  had  duties  to  perform,  that 
there  were  actually  prophetesses 
among  them.  Such  a  noted 
character  was  Deborah,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  being  a  prophetess 
unto  whom  the  people  went  for 
counsel,  and  she  became  a  judge 
in  Israel.  It  appears  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  exodus  of  Israel 
from  Egypt,  that  Miriam,  sister 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  is  spok- 
en of  as  being  a  prophetess  (Exo- 
dus 15:20),  evidently  had  been 
given  authority,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
women  of  Israel. 

Now,  in  this  the  greatest  dis- 
pensation of  all,  because  it  is  the 
last,  the  women  of  the  Church 
are  given  some  measure  of  divine 
authority,  particularly  in  the  di- 
rection of  government  and  in- 
struction in  behalf  of  the  women 
of  the  Church. 

The  Relief  Society  is  well 
named,  for  it  was  organized  for 
the  guidance,  instruction,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  female  mem- 
bers. There  is  no  question  that 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was 
divinely  inspired  to  organize  the 
sisters  and  give  them  duties  to 
perform  for  the  benefit  and 
strengthening     of     the     women, 
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spiritually  and  temporally.  Salva-  the  sisters,  in  nursing,  teaching, 
tion  is  open  to  all,  both  male  and  and  giving  aid  to  the  sisters  in 
female,  through  the  faithful  matters  spiritually  and  temporal- 
obedience  to  the  principles  of  ly.  This  restoration  would  not 
salvation.  have  been  complete  without  the 
Surely  The  Church  of  Jesus  Relief  Society  in  which  the  sis- 
Christ  would  not  have  been  com-  ters  are  able  to  accomplish  a 
pletely  organized  had  not  this  divinely  appointed  service  so 
wonderful  organization  come  into  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
existence.  There  are  so  many  Church.  May  the  Lord  bless  you 
things  that  can  be  performed  by  one  and  all. 


Snow  at  Night 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

This  is  as  near  to  silence  as  earth  comes  — 
No  leaf  stirs,  birds  are  still;  the  stencilled  night 
Seems  mesmerized  by  the  motion  of  the  snow, 
Falling  as  soft  as  breath  or  break  of  light. 

The  earth  is  fleeced,  there  is  a  sheen  before 
The  lamppost  near  my  window;  and  the  trees 
Stand  poised  as  slim  swans  just  before  their  flight. 
The  starless  sky  is  colorless  as  these. 

The  heart  grows  quiet  too  before  this  scene 
Where  a  snow-packed  wire  almost,  almost  hums, 
And  knows  a  benediction  on  this  night 
As  near  to  silence  as  earth  ever  comes. 


Old  Year,  New  Year 

Norma  Wrathall 

Year's  end  to  year's  end, 
Then  the  beginning: 

Old  Year  to  New 

Night  to  dawn  thinning 

Holly  and  mistletoe 

Threaded  with   bliss; 

Love's  golden  circlet 

Sealed  with  a  kiss. 

So  spins  our  time:  loss, 
Laughter,  and  tears, 
Mingled  like  leaves 
In  the  wreath  of  the  years. 

Thorns  will  prevail,   but 
Hope  dulls  their  pain; 

Stars  light  the  dark 

Until  New  Day  again. 


ace  o 


ers 


in  the  Plan  of 
Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Home 


Elder  Harold  B.  Lee 
Of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


[Address  Delivered  in  Presidencies  Department,  Relief  Society 
Annual  General  Conference,  October  1,  1964] 


You  might  be  interested  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  meet- 
ing from  which  Elder  Romney 
and  I  have  just  come.  We  have 
done  as  apparently  the  worthies 
of  another  dispensation  did. 
"They  went  to  the  House  of  the 
Lord  and  took  sweet  counsel  to- 
gether," the  scriptures  say.  We 
have  done  that  since  nine  o'clock 
this  morning;  Having  come  fast- 
ing, we  have  engaged  in  the.  holi- 
est order  of  prayer;  we  have 
witnessed  a  rich  outpouring;  and 
I  think  in  the  language  o£  the 
scriptures,,  "we  have  to  take  sweet 
counsel  together."  It  is  just  one 
of  those  meetings  that  brings  us 
nigh  to  heaven  in  a  place  and  at 
a  time  when  we  need  so  much  of 
the  blessings  of  the  Almighty. 

When  Brother  John  A.  Widtsoe 
was  alive,  he  used  to  tell  us  of  a 
meeting  he  held  at  a  stake  con- 
ference, where  they  asked  how 
long  it  had  been  since  the  Church 
had  received  a  revelation.  He 
stroked  his  chin  thoughtfully  and 
said,  "Oh,  probably  since  last 
Thursday."  And  that  startled 
them  —  to  realize  that  here  and 
now,  week  by  week  —  he  knew 


as  Elder  Romney  and  I  know  — 
we  see  evidences  of  constant,  di- 
vine guidance.  Today  we  bear 
that  witness  to  you  sisters,  that 
there  has  been  a  real  outpouring 
of  spiritual  light  and  truth. 

I  am  glad  that  this  body  of  sis- 
ters is  constituted  as  you  are,  as 
the  presidencies,  the  leaders,  of 
the  Relief  Society  organizations 
of  the  stakes-  and  mission  dis- 
tricts. More  and  more,  I  think, 
we  will  come  to  the  time  where 
we  must,  as  General  Authorities 
and  general  board  members,  in- 
struct the  leaders  of  the  stakes 
and  the  missions,  and  then  expect 
you  to  be  so  well  schooled  that 
you  are  prepared  and  able  to 
move  down  to  the  next  leveL  of 
authority  in  the  wards  and 
branches  and  so  instruct  them 
that  they  are  then  prepared  to 
instruct  the  people. 

Today,  you  will  receive  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  Correlating 
Program,  about  which  Sister 
Spafford  in  her  excellent  message 
which  she  delivered  so  ably  yes- 
terday, spoke  to  you.  Therefore, 
what  I  shall  say  will  be  in  several 
different  categories. 
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First,  I  sat  down  the  other 
night  and  combed  through  many 
statements  about  the  importance 
of  the  home,  to  get  some  sort  of 
"punch  lines,"  if  you  might  call 
it  that,  to  give  to  you  from  the 
viewpoint  of  thinkers,  leaders  in 
various  fields  —  how  they  have 
construed  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
home.  Then  I  am  going  to  move 
to  some  scriptures  from  the  vari- 
ous dispensations  of  the  past,  to 
show  you  how  the  prophets  have 
schooled  the  people  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  parents  with 
regard  to  their  children.  Then  I 
am  going  to  come  down  a  little 
closer  and  bring  to  you  some  quo- 
tations about  Family  Home 
Night,  as  it  has  been  taught  to 
us,  beginning  with  President  Jo- 
seph F.  Smith,  and  even  state- 
ments preceding  that  time,  about 
our  responsibility  as  parents  in 
the  home.  And  then,  finally,  to 
get  down  to  the  specifics  of  the 
thing  that  we  shortly  will  have  to 
give  to  you  by  way  of  instruc- 
tions, by  which  we  hope  the  par- 
ents will  be  better  prepared  to  do 
the  work  which  the  Lord  has 
commanded  them  to  do. 

I  was  at  a  conference  in  Idaho, 
and  I  shall  not  talk  too  specifical- 
ly about  it,  because  I  nearly 
blundered  by  speaking  too  blunt- 
ly about  the  carelessness  of  this 
stake  in  naming  a  husband  and 
wife  to  an  organization  which 
took  them  both  out  of  the  home, 
without  leaving  one  or  the  other 
there  to  tend  the  children;  that 
they  ought  to  be  careful  and  as- 
sign a  mother  to  one  organiza- 
tion so  the  father  could  be  home, 
and  then  when  the  father  had  to 
be  gone,  so  the  mother  could  be 
home.     Well,  I  found  that  I  had 


given  some  offense  because  of  my 
statement,  when  stake  leaders 
freely  predicted  a  wholesale  resig- 
nation as  a  result  of  my  rather 
blunt  remarks. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  looked  to 
have  someone  to  support  my  con- 
tention. I  was  sitting  by  the 
stake  Relief  Society  president, 
and  I  think  she  probably  is  here 
today.  She  had  raised  nine  chil- 
dren, all  of  them  married  now, 
and  all  of  them  in  the  temple;  a 
very  successful  mother;  and  all 
her  life,  all  the  time  she  was  rais- 
ing her  family,  she  had  been  a 
leader  in  one  of  the  women's 
organizations.  So  I  asked  her  to 
tell  us  how  she  had  been  able  to 
be  a  leader  and  yet  had  been  able 
to  raise  such  a  remarkable  family. 

This  lovely  sister  could  not 
have  given  a  more  perfect  talk 
from  my  standpoint  than  if  I  had 
schooled  her  on  what  to  say.  She 
said:  "In  the  first  place,  what 
success  I  have  had  in  raising  my 
family,  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother. 
I  raised  my  children  as  my  won- 
derful mother  raised  us,  and  that 
chain  reaction,  which  she  started, 
has  gone  through  my  family,  and 
I  hope  I  have  transferred  it  on 
to  my  children." 

The  importance  of  a  mother 
was  pinpointed  by  someone  who 
said,  "When  you  teach  a  boy,  you 
are  just  teaching  another  indi- 
vidual, but  when  you  teach  a 
woman  or  a  girl,  you  are  teaching 
a  whole  family." 

The  second  thing,  she  said:  "I 
married  a  wonderful  companion. 
Daddy  always  felt  that  I  should 
be  active  just  as  well  as  he  should 
be  active,  and  so  whenever  we 
were  asked  to  hold  a  position,  we 
sat  down  with  the  bishop  or  the 
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stake  president  to  see  if  we  could 
take  the  position  that  was  being 
offered,  and  yet  see  that  our  fam- 
ily would  not  be  neglected.  We 
have  worked  it  out  all  through 
our  married  life,  so  that  our  chil- 
dren never  have  been  unattended. 
One  of  us  has  been  home  with  the 
children." 

And  then,  the  third  thing  she 
said  was,  "I  have  an  unshakeable 
testimony  in  the  divine  mission  of 
the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ." 

I  submit  to  you  that  there  can 
hardly  be  three  things  said  which 
would  make  for  more  successful 
motherhood  than  these  three 
things  mentioned  by  this  wonder- 
ful stake  Relief  Society  president. 

Someone  said,  "A  home  is  a 
roof  over  a  good  woman."  An- 
other said,  "A  hundred  men  may 
make  an  encampment,  but  it 
takes  a  woman  to  make  a  home." 

You  will  never  know  until  you 
have  had  the  experience  of  walk- 
ing into  a  house  without  a  mother 
and  one's  companion  there.  It  is 
like  walking  into  a  darkened 
room  without  the  light  turned  on. 
The  first  intimation  of  domestic 
happiness  you  may  recognize 
when  members  of  a  family  say 
how  they  love  their  home.  That 
is  the  indication  of  real  domestic 
happiness. 

"Where  the  home  is  ruled  ac- 
cording to  the  Word  of  God, 
angels  might  be  asked  to  stay, 
and  they  would  not  find  them- 
selves out  of  their  element,"  one 
thinker  wrote: 

Households  there  may  be,  well 
ordered  and  abiding  in  comfort;  fami- 
lies there  may  be  whose  various  mem- 
bers live  in  harmony  and  love;  but 
homes  in  their  true  sense  there  cannot 
be  where  there  is  no  one  whom  manly 
choice   has   made   a   wife,    and    infant 


lips  have  learned  to  honor  the  name 
of  mother. 

Another  wrote: 

Six  things  are  requisite  to  a  happy 
home.  Integrity  must  be  the  architect; 
and  tidiness  the  upholsterer.  It  must 
be  warmed  by  affection,  lighted  up 
with  cheerfulness,  and  industry  must 
be  the  ventilator,  renewing  the  atmos- 
phere and  bringing  in  fresh  salubrity 
day  by  day,  while  over  all  as  a  pro- 
tecting canopy  and  glory,  nothing  will 
suffice  except  the  blessing  of  God. 

"The  best  school  and  discipline 
is  home;  family  life  is  God's  own 
method  of  training  the  young," 
so  our  newspaper  the  other  morn- 
ing said. 

Home  is  the  seminary  of  all  other 
institutions;  it  is  the  cradle  of  charac- 
ter and  Christianity.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  our  criminals  come  from  unsympa- 
thetic homes.  The  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  any  home  is  God.  Christianity 
begins  at  home;  we  build  our  charac- 
ters there,  and  what  we  become  in 
after  years  is  largely  determined  by 
our  training  and  home  environment. 

I  heard  a  humble  man  out  in 
one  of  our  country  stakes  say 
something  of  great  wisdom. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  original 
with  him,  I  do  not  know,  but  his 
statement  was:  "What  we  are 
hereafter  depends  on  what  we  are 
after  here."  I  think  that,  trans- 
lated into  a  sermon,  this 
would  provide  some  worthwhile 
thoughts. 

To  Adam,  the  Lord  said,  con- 
cerning children: 

And  it  is  given  unto  them  to  know 
good  from  evil.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  teach 
it  unto  your  children,  that  all  men, 
everywhere,  must  repent,  or  they  can 
in  nowise  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God, 
for  no  unclean  thing  can  dwell  there, 
or  dwell  in  his  presence;  for,  in  the 
language  of  Adam,  Man  of  Holiness 
is  his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  Only 
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Begotten  is  the  Son  of  Man,  even 
Jesus  Christ,  a-  righteous  Judge,  who 
shall  come  in  the  meridian  of  time. 
Therefore  I  give  unto- you  a  command- 
ment, to  teach  these  things  freely  unto 
your- children  .  .  .   (Moses  6:56-58). 

Now,  that's  one  of  the  earliest 
instructions  I  could  find,  where 
parents  and  leaders  were  to  teach 
children. 

King  Benjamin  to  his  people 
said: 

And  ye  will  not  suffer  your  children 
that  they  go  hungry,  or  naked;  neither 
will  ye  suffer  that  they  transgress  the 
laws  of  God,  and  fight  and  quarrel  one 
with  another,  and  serve  the  devil,  who 
is  the  master  of  sin,  or  who  is  the  evil 
spirit  which  has  been  spoken  of  by 
our  fathers,  he  being  an  enemy  to  all 
righteousness.  But  ye  will  teach  them 
to  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  soher- 
ness;  ye  will  teach-  them  to  love  one 
another,  and  to  serve  one  another 
(Mosiah  4:14,  15). 

In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find 
this  being  said  by  Moses,  as  the 
Lord  instructed  him: 

And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And 
these  words,  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart:  And 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up  (Deut.  6:5-7). 

Now,  our  leaders  today  have 
said  something.  From  the  dis- 
courses of  President  Woodruff,  I 
have  a  quotation: 

I  consider  that  the  mother  has  a 
greater  influence  over  her  posterity 
than  any  other  person  can.  have.  And 
the  question  has  arisen  some  time 
"When  does  this  education  begin?" 
Our  prophets  have  said,  "When  the 
spirit   life   from   God   enters   into   the 


tabernacle."  The  condition  of  the 
mother  at  that  time  will  have  its  effect 
upon  the  fruit  of  her  womb;  and  from 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  all  through 
life,  the  teachings  and  the  example  of 
the  mother  govern  and  control  in  a 
great  measure,  that  child,  and  her  in- 
fluence is  felt  by  it  through  time  and 
eternity. 

I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  the 
devil  was  making  great  exertions  to 
drive  a  wedge  in  between  parents  and 
children  —  trying  to  inspire  and  instil 
into  the  minds  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Saints  those  corrupting 
notions  that  will  prevent  them  from 
following  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers:  but  this  cannot  be  done! 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  this  people, 
if  we  do  our  duty,  will  be  held  by  the 
strength  and  in  the  name  of  Israel's 
God  (The  Discourses  of  Wilford 
Woodruff,  pp.  269-270). 

President  Grant  has  made  two* 
very  important  comments: 

There  seems  to  be  a  power  which 
the  mother  possesses  in  shaping  the 
life  of  the  child  that  is  far  superior. 
...  A  mother's  love  seems-  to  be 
the  most  perfect  and  most  sincere,  the 
strongest  of  any  love  we  know  any- 
thing about.  I,  for  one,  rejoice  in  it 
because  of  its  wonderful  example  to 
me. 

If  we  as  parents  will  so  order-  our 
liveS'that  our  children  will  know  and 
realize  in  their  hearts  that  we  are  in 
very  deed  Latten-day  Saints,  that,  we 
actually  know  what  we  are  talking 
about,  they,  by  seeking  after  the  Lord, 
will  get  that  same  testimony  (Gospel 
Standards,  pp.  152,  154)-. 

What  a  tremendous  comfort 
and  promise  that  must  be! 

President  McKay  has  these 
comments  to  make: 

God  has  placed  upon  parents  the 
responsibility  of  instilling  these  prin- 
ciples into  the  minds  of  children. 
Church  schools,  Sunday  Schools,  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations,  Pri- 
mary organizations  are  all  helps  in 
government,  established  here  to  assist 
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in  the  upbuilding  and  guidance  of  the 
youth,  but  none  of  these  —  great  and 
important  factors  as  they  are  in  the 
lives  of  youth  —  can  supplant  the 
permanence  and  the  influence  of  the 
parents  in  the  home  {Pathways  to 
Happiness,  page  118). 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
said: 

Another  great  and  important  duty 
devolving  upon  this  people  is  to  teach 
their  children,  from  their  cradle  until 
they  become  men  and  women,  every 
principle  of  the  gospel,  and  endeavor, 
so  far  as  lies  in  the  power  of  the  par- 
ents, to  instil  into  their  hearts  a  love 
for  God,  the  truth,  virtue,  honesty, 
honor  and  integrity  to  everything  that 
is  good.  That  is  important  for  all 
men  and  women  who  stand  at  the 
head  of  a  family  in  the  household  of 
faith.  Teach  your  children  the  love 
of  God,  teach  them  to  love  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Teach  them  to  love  their  fellowmen, 
and  especially  to  love  their  fellow 
members  in  the  Church  that  they  be 
true  to  their  fellowship  with  the  peo- 
ple of  God.  Teach  them  to  honor  the 
Priesthood,  to  honor  the  authority 
that  God  has  bestowed  upon  his 
Church  for  the  proper  government  of 
his  Church  {Gospel  Doctrine,  pp 
292-293). 

And  here  is  another  quotation 
from  President  McKay: 

No  matter  what  they  may  be  with- 
out, are  your  homes  pure  within?  Are 
morning  prayers  offered  there  regu- 
larly? Or  do  the  things  of  this  world 
take  you  away  from  your  home  and 
make  you  deprive  yourself  of  morn- 
ing prayers  with  the  children?  Woe 
to  that  home  where  the  mother  aban- 
dons her  holy  mission  or  neglects  the 
divine  instruction,  influence,  and  ex- 
ample —  while  she  bows,  a  devotee, 
at  the  shrine  of  social  pleasure;  or 
neglects  the  essential  duties  in  her 
own  household,  in  her  enthusiasm  to 
promote  public  reform  {Gospel  Ideals, 
page  481). 

Now  that  is  well  pointed,  and 
I  hope  all  our  mothers  can  get  the 


message.  Then  he  added:  "God 
has  placed  upon  you  parents  the 
responsibility  of  instilling  these 
principles  into  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren." 

Finally,  this  quotation  from 
President  Brigham  Young: 

If  you  mothers  will  live  your  re- 
ligion, then  in  the  love  and  fear  of 
God  teach  your  children  constantly 
and  thoroughly  in  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation,  training  them  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  when  they  are  old 
they  will  not  depart  from  it  {Discours- 
es of  Brigham  Young,  page  206). 

The  Home  Teaching  Program 

Now  this  coming  Saturday 
night,  President  McKay  has  di- 
rected that  the  theme  of  the 
general  Priesthood  meeting  will 
be  a  program,  announced  Church- 
wide,  on  teaching  of  the  gospel 
in  the  home. 

In  this  there  will  be  defined  the 
beginning  of  the  program  which 
will  be  initiated  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965,  in  which  the  Relief 
Society  organization  will  play  a 
very  vital  part.  Now,  one  of 
the  questions  that  is  frequently 
asked,  and  upon  which  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion,  is 
with  reference  to  the  visiting 
teacher  program  of  the  Relief 
Society,  which  is  thought,  in  some 
cases,  to  conflict  with  the  Home 
Teaching  Program.  Now,  may  I 
say  to  you  that  in  all  our  discus- 
sions as  a  Correlation  Committee 
we  have  never  thought  to  give 
direction  or  instruction  that  the 
Home  Teaching  Program  should 
discontinue  the  visiting  teaching 
program  of  the  Relief  Society. 
But  the  visiting  teacher  program 
now  has  an  objective  that  is  a  lit- 
tle different  and  beyond  an  auxi- 
liary to  the  Home  Teaching  Pro- 
gram. 
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Now,  for  example,  as  I  at- 
tempted to  think  this  through, 
the  word  that  you  use  in  con- 
nection with  your  Relief  Society 
work,  is  that  of  the  "compassion- 
ate service"  side  of  Relief  Society. 
That  is  contemplated  in  every 
visit  in  the  home  of  the  Relief 
Society  visiting  teachers.  Now,  in 
that  visitation  there  may  be  such 
things  as  homemaking  instruc- 
tions, where  you  see  a  loosely 
knit  home  and  poorly  kept  by  a 
mother  who  doesn't  understand 
—  this  might  be  the  golden  op- 
portunity for  the  Relief  Society 
to  inject  its  instruction  in  that 
compassionate  way.  Watchful 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  sick 
and  the  infirm  is  encompassed  in 
the  visit  of  the  visiting  teacher, 
and  the  keeping  of  Relief  Society 
presidents  apprised  of  temporal, 
as  well  as  spiritual  needs,  also. 
Now,  as  I  thought  of  that,  I  re- 
membered something  I  read  a 
year  or  so  ago.  A  general  from 
Europe  had  just  returned  from 
an  assignment  over  there,  where 
he  had  witnessed  the  terrible 
devastation  of  those  great  cities 
in  Southern  and  Western  Europe. 
Someone  had  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion that  followed  his  talk  as  to 
what  he  thought  the  greatest 
needs  in  Europe  were.  And  he 
gave  three  words:  "They  need 
food,  fuel,  and  faith/'  and  then  he 
added,  "Without  the  latter,  the 
first  two  are  useless;  and  with- 
out the  first  two,  the  third  is  im- 
possible." 

That  is  a  true  statement.  Those 
of  us  who  work,  Brother  Rom- 
ney  and  I  and  you  Relief  So- 
ciety presidents,  close  to  the 
Welfare  Program,  can  tell  that 
when  a  home  is  shattered  because 


of  the  needs  of  food  and  shelter 
and  clothing  and  fuel,  that  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
build  a  sense  of  security,  a  sense 
of  material  well-being,  before  we 
can  begin  to  lift  the  family  to  the 
plane  where  we  can  instil  in 
them,  faith.  That  is  the  begin- 
ning, but  unless  we  have  the  ob- 
jective of  what  we  do  as  to  the 
building  of  faith,  the  mere  giving 
of  material  aid  fails.  Now,  we 
must  understand  that,  if  we  just 
try  to  build  faith  without  first 
rilling  their  stomachs  and  seeing 
that  they  are  properly  clothed 
and  properly  housed  and  properly 
warmed,  perhaps  we  will  fail  in 
the  building  of  faith. 

Relationship  of  Relief  Society  to  the 
Home  Teaching  Program 

Now,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
sisters  a  perspective  of  this  re- 
sponsibility which  is  coming  to 
them,  I  would  like  first  to  intro- 
duce that  by  showing  the  rela- 
tionship which  the  Relief  Society 
should  have  with  the  Home 
Teachers.  I  am  talking  now  of 
the  Priesthood  Home  Teachers. 
We  have  had  some  confusion,  as 
you  can  understand,  when  a  new 
program  is  announced,  there  is 
always  some  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion in  the  beginning  of  any  new 
program  or  plan. 

We  try  to  explain  with  the  best 
vocabulary  we  have,  which  is 
sometimes  very  limited;  and 
then,  unfortunately,  the  people 
who  listen  have  a  worse  vocabu- 
lary to  listen  with  than  we  have 
to  talk  with;  and  with  that  lim- 
ited equipment  we  try  to  get 
across  a  few  ideas. 

I  have  often  said  to  the  breth- 
ren that  the  all-important  thing 
is  not  what  we  say  at  a  stake 
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conference  or  at  a  general  con- 
ference, but  the  all-important 
thing  is  what  people  think  we 
said.  That  is  the  important 
thing.  Well,  now,  some  people 
have  thought  we  said  certain 
things  that  we  did  not  say,  or  at 
least,  we  have  repented  of,  if  we 
seemed  to  have  said  it;  and  it  is 
now  about  some  of  these  things 
I  wish  to  speak. 

Now  about  the  Primary  Home 
Partnership.  Some  things  were 
said  that  seemed  to  negate  all  of 
that  good  work  of  the  Primary 
trying  to  carry  the  Primary  les- 
sons into  the  home;  and  likewise 
the  Sunday  School  had  a  similar 
kind  of  program.  We  were 
asked  to  make  some  comments 
about  that. 

The  Ward  Council  Meeting 

One  of  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  executive  committee  of  each 
Priesthood  group  in  the  ward  is 
to  be  held  each  month,  and  is  re- 
solved into  what  we  call  a  ward 
council  meeting,  where  all  the 
heads  of  the  auxiliaries  and  all 
the  heads  of  the  Priesthood 
groups  will  meet  together.  The 
bishop  will  bring  to  this  group 
the  assignments  which  need  to  be 
made  to  the  auxiliaries.  The 
place  of  the  auxiliary  is  there  de- 
termined, primarily  by  the  out- 
come of  the  studies  or  the  visits 
of  the  Home  Teachers,  as  re- 
vealed by  oral  or  written  reports, 
which  are  sifted  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Home  Teaching  commit- 
tee, or  assistant  ward  clerk,  and 
the  bishopric. 

Relationship  Between  Priesthood  Home 
Teachers  and  Auxiliary  Workers 
on  Enlistment 

There   have  been   some   ques- 
tions    asked     relative     to     the 


relationship   between   Priesthood 
Home  Teachers  and  the  auxiliary 
workers,    relating    to    enlistment 
work  necessary  for  an  individual 
child  or  adult  member.     During 
last  month  we  held  a  seminar  of 
all  Priesthood  representatives  of 
the  four  Priesthood   committees 
—  Home   Teaching,    Missionary, 
Genealogy,  and  Welfare.  In  that 
meeting,  this  very  question  came 
up,  and  in  the  discussion,  they 
seemed   to   draw   an   interesting 
distinction    between    the    enlist- 
ment work  necessary  for  a  long- 
time    inactive     family     or     one 
which  had  never  been  active,  and 
the  infrequent  absence  of  a  child 
who  had  skipped  going  to  Sunday 
School  or  who  had  skipped  going 
to  Primary  for  a  week  or  more. 
The  enlistment  work  can  be  con- 
sidered as  one  thing,  the  visit  of 
a  child  who  is  ill  or  occasionally 
absent,  is  another. 

In  one  stake  I  visited  I  con- 
ferred with  the  Relief  Society  and 
Primary  board  workers,  after 
their  all-day  sessions  with  stake 
leaders,  and  I  found  that  only 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  mothers  in 
that  stake  were  enrolled  in  Re- 
lief Society;  and  there  were  225 
children  of  Primary  age  who  were 
not  participating  in  Primary. 
Whose  business  is  this?  Is  this 
just  the  business  of  the  Relief 
Society  and  the  teachers  of  the 
various  classes?  Is  it  just  the 
business  of  the  Primary  and  the 
teachers  of  the  Primary  classes? 
It  is  the  business  of  the  total 
Priesthood  of  the  Church  to  see, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  that  every 
mother  is  induced  to  come  to  Re- 
lief Society,  and  that  every  child 
of  Primary  age  is  induced  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Primary  program. 
Now,    by    analogy,    that    means 
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MIA  age,  Sunday  School,  and 
so  on.  I  merely  use  these  as 
illustrations. 

The  bishop  should  have  on  his 
agenda  for  this  council  meeting, 
when  all  the  auxiliary  heads  are 
there  with  the  Priesthood  work- 
ers and  the  bishopric,  the  special 
items  that  pertain  to  specific 
problems.  Women  are  not  to  be 
called  to  serve  as  Home  Teach- 
ers, but  they  may  go  by  specific 
assignment  if  the  bishop,  after 
consultation  with  the  Home 
Teachers,  feels  that  in  a  given 
case,  for  a  month  or  two  or  more, 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  a  par- 
ticular family  because  of  a  par- 
ticular situation. 

Well  now,  I  think  it  is  under- 
standable in  a  case  like  that,  as 
Sister  Spafford  observed  when  we 
were  talking  about  this,  if  there 
has  been  given  a  special  assign- 
ment to  Family  A,  for  a  special 
sister  to  work  with  a  special  case, 
for  that  period  of  specialized 
work,  the  visiting  teachers  might 
not  be  asked  to  visit  that  home, 
because  they  might  confuse  this 
specialist's  work  already  going 
forward. 

Now,  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  one  or  more  or  many  visits 
will  depend  upon  the  results  of 
the  discussion  of  the  bishop  with 
his  Home  Teachers,  and  then 
with  the  specific  auxiliary  con- 
cerned. It  may  be  Relief  So- 
ciety; it  may  be  MIA;  it  may 
be  Sunday  School;  it  may  be  Pri- 
mary. 

The  hope  is  that  we  are  not 
too  far  away,  maybe  a  year  away, 
from  having  not  just  a  Primary 
Home  Partnership  or  a  Sunday 
School  Home  Partnership,  but  a 
total  Church  Home  Partnership. 
It  will  bring  all  the  lessons  for  a 


planned  and  responsible  teaching 
into  the  home.  In  other  words, 
we  are  giving  parents  now  for  this 
year  lessons  that  they  are  going 
to  teach  their  children  —  actually 
planned  lessons,  for  parents  to 
teach  in  the  home. 

And  we  hope  this  will  become 
a  total  partnership  program,  in- 
volving not  just  the  Primary  and 
the  Sunday  School,  but  every  or- 
ganization. Now,  these  are  two 
phases  which  you  must  keep  in 
mind  when  you  tackle  this  sub- 
ject. Don't  just  say,  "Now,  since 
this  Home  Teaching  program,  we 
are  not  getting  as  many  new 
members  out  as  we  used  to  be- 
fore." Well,  if  you  are  not,  it  is 
your  fault.  You  sit  in  on  that 
monthly  ward  council  meeting, 
and  if  that  ward  council  meeting 
is  not  being  held,  or  you  are  not 
invited  into  it,  then  somebody 
ought  to  be  harassed  and  impor- 
tuned until  that  meeting  is  held; 
and  you  ought  to  be  so  alert  to 
the  needs  of  your  organization 
that  not  one  member  who  ought 
to  be  in  Relief  Society  is  over- 
looked by  the  Home  Teachers, 
and  that  plans  are  made  for  an 
orderly  recruitment  of  all  mem- 
bers into  Primary,  or  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  or  the 
Sunday  School,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

If  you  can  do  this,  if  you  will 
have  in  mind  that  what  we  are 
planning  now  is  a  program  that 
will  reach  every  member  of  the 
Church,  and  when  anyone  comes 
complaining  that  we  have  fallen 
off  in  this  or  that  because  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Program,  we  ask 
them,  why  don't  you  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  participate  more  fully 
in  the  specific  cases  where  the 
Home  Teachers  are  not  effective, 
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or  where  the  Home  Teachers  have 
not  fully  sensed  that  they  need  a 
specialist's  work  in  order  to  enlist 
some 'members  of  the  family  who 
are  not  now  active? 

Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Home 

With  that  in  mind,  Sister  Spaf- 
ford  told  you  that  there  will  be 
given  to  you  now  a  lesson  once 
a  month  in  the  Relief  Society.  I 
have  before  me  the  first  lesson 
which  they  have  proposed  in  this 
series,  the  teaching  of  which  will 
commence  the  first  of  the  year.  I 
am  going  to  read  you  one  or  two 
paragraphs,  which  can  say  this 
better  than  I  do,  to  give  you  the 
perspective: 

In  order  to  cooperate  fully  with  this 
program,  the  Latter-day  Saint  mother 
must  understand  the  place  of  the 
family  in  the  divine  "scheme  of 
things."  She  must  strive  to  establish 
the  kind  of  -relationship  among  fam- 
ily members  that  will  be  favor- 
able to  an  acceptance  of  this  gospel- 
teaching  program.  She  should  realize 
that  her  attitude  will  be  an  impoxtant 
influence  for  good  or  a  deterrent  to 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  she,  her- 
self, must  become  more  informed  as 
to  the  principles  of  the  restored  gos- 
pel. The  purpose  of  these  Relief  So- 
ciety lessons  is,  therefore,  to  help  the 
mother  become  an  effective  instru- 
ment with  her  husband  in  teaching 
the  gospel  to  the  family. 

How  often,  in  past  years,  have  you 
heard  a  Latter-day  Saint  mother  say, 
"I  wish  my  husband  could  have  heard 
the  discussion  today.  Had  he  done 
so,  I  am  sure  he  would  feel  differently 
about  a  particular  problem  we  have 
in  our  home."  It  is  a  realistic  obser- 
vation that  with  widely  divergent 
points  of  view,  the  efforts  of  one  par- 
ent often  may  nullify  the  efforts  of 
the  other  parent,  sometimes  with 
great  detriment  to  the  persons  in- 
volved and  to  the  problem  which 
needs  to  be  resolved. 


The  correlation  of  these  lessons 
with  those  being  studied  by  the  Priest- 
hood quorums  can  be  of  great  value, 
since  it  will  bring  to  both  parents  an 
awareness  of  their  joint  responsibility 
to  teach  their  children  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  gospel.  In  fact,  it  is 
hoped  that  through  a  mutual  under- 
standing of  this  responsibility,  Latter- 
day  Saint  parents  will  work  unitedly 
to  meet  this  teaching  challenge,  and 
that  they  will  strive  earnestly  to  bring 
a  fullness  of  the  blessings  of  the  gos- 
pel into  their  .homes. 

And  then  they  summarize  with 
these  important  instructions: 

To  assist  parents  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibility  given  them  by  the  Lord, 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  through  in- 
spiration have  developed  the  home 
program,  which  is  a  Priesthood  ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 

The  Family  Home  Evening  Pro- 
gram will  involve  every  member  of  the 
Church,  for  its  fundamental  concern 
is  that  every  Church  member  be  more 
fully  instructed  in  Church  doctrine. 
"Therefore,  every  family  unit,  how- 
ever composed,  should  participate  in 
the  instruction  program."  Couples 
without  children,  a  single  person  liv- 
ing alone,  roommates,  as  well  as  fami- 
lies, can  all  benefit  from  the  newly 
instituted  program.  The  lessons  will 
include  material  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  special  types  of  fami- 
lies, where  such  adaptation  is  neces- 
sary. An  instruction  period,  similar 
to  that  planned  for  the  family  night, 
is  to  be  held. 

In  addition  to  the  gospel  lessons,  the 
manual  gives  suggestions  for  family 
activities  which  should  set  a  general 
climate  for  the  home  throughout  the 
month. 

Then  they  conclude  with  this: 

Each  year  the  lessons  in  the  Fam- 
ily Home  Evening  Program  manual 
will  consider  fundamental  principles 
of  the  gospel,  and  they  will  deal  with 
four  universal  concerns  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  The  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  application  of  the  truths 
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in  these  universals.  Lessons  pre- 
pared for  Priesthood  quorums  and 
Relief  Society  will  likewise  emphasize 
the  importance  of  translating  the  gos- 
pel teachings  into  action.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  individual  to  his  family, 
to  others,  and  to  the  community  will 
be  emphasized. 

Now  can  you  see  that  plan  in 
action?  Mothers  being  taught  in 
a  monthly  lesson  in  Relief  So- 
ciety, fathers  in  their  weekly 
Priesthood  meeting;  a  lesson  ac- 
tually planned  for  the  parents  in 
the  home  in  a  family  manual;  and 
then  the  Home  Teachers  once  a 
month,  given  instructions  to 
check  to  see  that  the  parents 
understand  how  these  lessons  are 
to  be  taught,  and  any  questions 
or  problems  ironed  out. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  like  someone  said:  "You 
talk  about  it,  but  what  have  you 
done  about  it?"  Now,  these  are 
some  definite  fundamental  steps 
which  you,  as  the  leaders  of  the 
women  of  the  Church,  must 
implement.  Now  this  is  the  thing 
we  want  you  to  carry  out. 

We  must  do  our  jobs  so  well 
in  these  lessons  that  we  give  to 
every  mother  her  fundamental  in- 
structions necessary  for  her  to 
know  what  her  place  is  with  her 
husband  in  the  teaching  of  the 
gospel  to  the  children  in  the 
home. 

Now,  with  these  things  that  I 
have  read  you  preliminary  to  this, 
you  begin  to  get  something  of 
what  our  leaders  have  urged. 

I  said  here,  you  are  not  to  be 
Home  Teachers,  so  appointed 
regularly  as  such.  In  one  of  the 
stakes,  the  first  month,  we  took  a 
look  at  it,  and  half  of  the  Home 
Teachers  were  women,  and  I 
think    if    we    had    gone    another 


three  months,  all  the  Home 
Teaching  would  have  been  done 
by  the  Relief  Society.  We  would 
have  had  no  Home  Teachers. 

You  are  to  stand  ready  to  as- 
sist the  Home  Teachers,  in  a 
manner  directed  by  the  bishop. 
And  you  are  to  instruct  your 
leaders  in  that  ward  council 
meeting  to  plead  constantly  and 
urge  your  Priesthood  leaders,  if 
you  feel  that  your  part  of  the 
work  is  not  receiving  the  specific 
attention  that  it  deserves  and 
needs  to  save  some  particular 
home  situation;  and  then  to  give 
specific  aid  to  mothers  who  are 
struggling  with  insurmountable 
problems. 

Problems  That  Beset  Us  Today 

Only  yesterday  Sister  Lee  and 
I  ran  into  two  problems  that  are 
right  here.  One  of  them:  a  mother 
called  to  say,  "Our  son  is  attend- 
ing college,  and  every  day  his 
teacher  is  indoctrinating  him  with 
socialism,  and  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?"  she  asked.  And 
another,  a  fine,  handsome  boy 
just  starting  to  college  said, 
"Every  day  I  attend  this  par- 
ticular class  in  philosophy  there 
have  been  created  doubts  in  my 
mind  and  questionings  of  the 
faith  and  teachings  of  the 
Church.  How  can  I  rise  above 
it?"  That  is  the  problem,  prob- 
ably, of  every  home  where  they 
have  college  sons  and  daughters. 

Now  what  is  the  answer?  The 
answer  is,  or  the  solution  is  that 
we  fortify  our  children  by  giving 
them  truths  on  which  they  can 
build  a  testimony  that  will  forti- 
fy them  against  these  things 
which  are  in  the  world  and  strik- 
ing at  the  faith  of  our  children. 
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In  a  recent  book  on  science  and 
religion  the  author  states  his  be- 
lief that  there  is  abroad  in  the 
world  today  a  great  revival  in 
religion,  and  that  this  revival  is 
a  challenge  to  scientists  and  re- 
ligious leaders  to  cooperate  in 
working  for  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  mankind. 

A  Challenge  to  the  Church 

The  greatest  challenge  the 
Church  has  today  is  to  proclaim 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  in  the 
language  of  the  children  of  today. 
And  that,  I  submit  to  you,  is,  in 
one  sentence,  the  challenge  that 
we  face  in  this  program  of  teach- 
ing the  gospel  in  the  home. 

I  came  across  an  address  that 
President  Clark  delivered  to  the 
conference  of  the  Relief  Society 
sometime  ago,  in  which  he  said: 

Thus  the  Latter-day  Saint  family, 
in  a  Latter-day  Saint  home,  has  three 
great  functions  to  perform. 

First,  —  it  must  bring  to  its  mem- 
bers such  lives  as  will  enable  them  to 
return  to  the  inner  circles  of  that 
celestial  home  from  which  they  came, 
—  a  dwelling  with  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther and  Mother  throughout  the 
eternities. 

Second,  —  it  must  so  carry  out  its 
duties,  rights,  and  functions  as  to  en- 
able it,  in  turn,  to  found  a  celestial 
home  that  shall  in  some  eternity  here- 
after be  equal  in  power,  opportunity, 
and  dignity  with  the  celestial  home 
from  which  we  came  and  to  which  we 
shall  return. 

Third,  —  it  must  so  live  its  life  as 
to  provide  for  the  spirits  yet  waiting 
to  come  to  this  earth  for  their  fleshly 
tabernacles,  both  bodies  and  minds 
that  shall  be  healthy,  for  the  spirits 
coming  through  them  are  the  choice 
spirits,  which  have  earned  the  right 
by  their  lives  in  their  first  estate,  to 
come  for  their  second  estate,  to  the 
righteous  homes  —  to  the  families  of 


greatest  worth,  promise,  and  oppor- 
tunity; and  this  family  must  provide 
for  this  spirit  which  it  invites  to  come 
to  its  hearthstone,  an  environment 
that  shall  meet  the  strictest  require- 
ments of  righteousness  (The  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  December  1940, 
page  808). 

Now  those  are  powerful  obser- 
vations —  three  great  family 
functions.  Well,  perhaps  I  have 
said  enough  and  maybe  a  sum- 
mary of  that  is  to  say  something 
that  is  a  bit  delicate  and  a  bit 
personal,  but  all  of  us  who  go  as 
General  Authorities  throughout 
the  Church  or  sit  in  our  offices, 
are  confronted  almost  constantly 
with  a  question.  Here  is  a  lovely 
mother  who  is  struggling  against 
the  odds  of  a  faithless  husband, 
or  one  who  will  not  be  active  in 
the  Church  and  will  not  do  any- 
thing, and  the  question  of  the 
mother  is  should  she  withdraw 
from  that  husband  and  seek  a 
separation  with  the  thought  that 
if  they  cannot  work  out  a  happy 
home  life  here,  then  why  try  to 
think  of  getting  into  the  temple 
to  be  sealed  for  eternity? 

Now  we  have  had  that  problem 
constantly  before  us.  Let  me  read 
you  something  which  President 
Brigham  Young  said  that  I  think 
strikes  at  this  thing  and  gives  to 
you,  as  leaders,  something  on 
which  you  ought  to  dwell  con- 
stantly whenever  distraught 
mothers  come  to  you  with  any 
such  thoughts  as  to  pull  away 
from  the  husband  because  he  is 
not  presently  giving  the  attention 
to  the  Church  that  he  ought. 

President  Young  said: 

I  know  you  good  women  get  an- 
noyed and  provoked  and  out  of 
patience  many  times  with  your  hus- 
bands; and  at  times,  justly  so.  They 
are  not  always  as  considerate  of  you 
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as  they  ought  to  be;  but  if  they  pro- 
vide for  you,  they  are  kind  to  you, 
and  otherwise  treat  you  right,  stay 
with  them. 

I  think  it  has  been  taught  by  some 
that  as  we  lay  our  bodies  down,  they 
will  so  rise  again  in  the  resurrection 
with  all  the  impediments  and  imper- 
fections that  they  had  here;  and  that 
if  a  wife  does  not  love  her  husband 
in  this  state  she  cannot  love  him  in 
the  next.  This  is  not  so.  Those  who 
attain  to  the  blessings  of  the  first  or 
celestial  resurrection  will  be  pure  and 
holy,  and  perfect  in  body.  Every  man 
and  woman  who  reaches  to  this  un- 
speakable attainment  will  be  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  angels  that  surround  the 
throne  of  God.  If  you  can,  by  faith- 
fulness in  this  life,  obtain  the  right  to 
come  up  in  the  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection, you  need  entertain  no  fears 
that  the  wife  will  be  dissatisfied  with 
her  husband  or  the  husband  with  the 
wife;  for  those  of  the  first  resurrection 
will  be  free  from  sin  and  from  the 
consequences  and  power  of  sin.  This 
body  is  "sown  in  corruption,  it  is 
raised  in  incorruption;  it  is  sown  in 
dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory;  it  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  pow- 
er; it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body."  "And  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly, 
we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly"  (Journal  of  Discourses  10, 
page  24). 

Now,  let  me  close  with  an 
illustration.  Sister  Lee  and  I 
were  back  at  the  time  of  the  Sing- 
ing Mothers  on  the  East  Coast, 
when  they  put  on  that  remark- 
able presentation,  as  President 
Tanner  told  you  yesterday,  that 
resulted  in  a  tremendous  pub- 
licity all  over  the  country.  They 
left  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
children,  with  husbands,  we  hope, 
to  be  attended  somewhere  and 
cared  for  while  the  mothers  were 
gone.  There  came  up  at  the  close 
of  that  meeting  a  lovely  singer, 
who  sang  one  of  the  solo  parts. 
She  had  been  a  convert  of  only 


a  year  or  two  before,  and  she  had 
been  singing  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company.  But  she 
said  she  recalled  that  I  had  been 
back  to  the  stake  conference 
where  she  lived,  and  we  had 
talked  about  temple  marriage 
while  there,  and  her  husband  was 
a  professor  in  a  university  back 
there.  Despite  all  her  efforts  to 
try  to  get  him  interested  he  just 
pulled  away,  wanted  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Further- 
more he  was  urging  her  to  go  his 
way  into  activities  contrary  to  the 
standards  of  the  Church. 

Well,  I  suppose  I  had  laid  a 
pretty  heavy  hand  on  the  small 
percentage  of  temple  marriages, 
and  on  those  who  were  not  work- 
ing up  towards  a  sealing  in  the 
temple.  This  sister  came  up  as 
the  conference  closed,  and  asked 
me,  "What  am  I  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

She  told  me  just  a  bit  about 
her  home  situation,  and  she  re- 
minded me.  It  shocked  me  when 
I  heard  her  say  it.  (I  can  think 
how  it  shocked  her  when  I  said 
it.)  She  said,  "You  said,  in  an- 
swer to  my  question  'Well,  I 
don't  understand  that  the  Lord 
ever  expected  a  woman  to  follow 
her  husband  to  hell!'  "  And  so, 
stiffened  by  that  rather  stern 
and,  perhaps  a  bit  crude,  perhaps 
inspired,  comment,  she  thought, 
"This  is  ever  the  time  to  strike/' 
so  she  went  home  to  her  husband. 
(He  had  been  in  that  session,  by 
the  way.) 

She  didn't  tell  us  the  whole 
story  of  what  may  have  hap- 
pened and  what  he  said  back 
to  her.  She  left  that  to  our 
imagination,  but  then,  as  the 
tears  came  rolling  down  her 
cheeks,  she  said,  "Today  is  our 
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fifteenth  wedding  anniversary, 
and  my  husband  is  being  bap- 
tized tonight  a  member  of  the 
Church."  And  he  was  back  there 
to  help,  as  one  of  those  appointed 
to  take  care  of  all  the  physical 
arrangements  for  the  Singing 
Mothers  as  they  arranged  them- 
selves for  that  great  concert. 

It  is  that  kind  of  salvation 
which  maybe  some  faithful  wife 
will  have  to  help  her  husband 
one  day  to  achieve. 

Remember  what  the  apostle 
Paul  said,  "The  unbelieving  hus- 
band is  sanctified  by  the  believ- 
ing wife." 

Now,  I  am  not  talking  of  a  hus- 
band who  is  unfaithful  to  the 
point  of  endangering  his  wife's 
health,  immoral,  and  probably 
has  almost  deprived  himself  of 
the  right  of  life  itself,  but  I  am 
talking  merely  of  one  who  pres- 
ently seems  to  show  no  interest, 
or  has  his  mind  presently  upon 
worldly  things.  If  we  will  do  our 
part  as  mothers,  wives,  with  pa- 
tience and  prayer,  and  with  the 
power  of  the  Priesthood  now  con- 
centrated, as  we  hope  it  will  be, 
we  may  hope  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead  to  see  a  tremendous 
resurrection  of  interest,  unity, 
faith,  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  Latter-day  Saint  homes  of 
this  people. 

Now,  dear,  sisters,  you  must 
give  leadership  to  this.  It  will 
not  go  unless  the  mothers  take 
the  initiative  in  many  homes.  Put 
father  in  his  place  and  urge  him 
to  take  that  place,  and  help  him 
to  be  the  teacher  and  leader  that 
the  Lord  expects  fathers  to  be,  as 
holders  of  the  Priesthood. 

So  I  leave  you  my  blessing  this 
afternoon,  again  expressing  my 
great  delight  at  what  I  heard  of 


the  general  session.  How  proud 
I  was  to  hear  your  President, 
Sister  Spafford,  and  these  won- 
derful counselors.  I  think  the 
word  "great"  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion —  to  say  these  are  great 
women  who  are  leading  you,  loy- 
al, devoted,  untiring,  faithful. 
Sister  Spafford  has  attained  a 
world-wide  stature.  When  she 
goes  to  foreign  lands,  she  is  well 
known  to  women's  groups  every- 
where. She  has  addressed  them 
on  many  occasions.  She  will  leave 
this  conference  shortly  to  go  to 
one  similar  conference  back  East. 
She  has  earned  her  place  because 
she  has  maintained  her  standards 
and  she  has  taught  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  grateful  to  be  here  in  the 
presence  of  Brother  Romney.  I 
think  his  talk  to  you  yesterday 
was  one  of  the  finest  expressions 
on  one  of  the  great  needs  of  de- 
veloping an  awareness  of  the 
Spirit  and  how  we  must  strive  to 
get  that  Spirit  and  keep  it.  I 
think  that  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  printed  and  reprinted 
and  read  and  re-read,  as  Brother 
Romney  has  given  it  to  you 
yesterday. 

May  I  say,  parenthetically, 
that  the  loyalty  that  brought  him 
from  a  long  meeting  to  sit 
through  this  hour,  that  may  not 
have  been,  shall  I  say,  too  en- 
gaging, indicates  the  kind  of 
loyalty  and  strength  that  I  have 
always  felt  in  Elder  Marion  G. 
Romney,  than  whom  I  have  nev- 
er known  a  more  loyal,  a  more 
faithful,  and  a  more  dear  com- 
panion in  the  earnest  work  that 
belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

I  commend  what  has  been  said 
and  done  and  commend  you  to 
the   further  responsibilities   that 
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this     new     program     will     place  tions  of  the  Lord  to  this  people 

squarely    upon    you    as    leaders,  in  this  day  —  to  concentrate  the 

You  must  teach  it  now  to  those  forces  of  the  kingdom  to  combat 

who  work  under  your  direction,  the  evils  and  the  insurmountable 

and  don't  just  let  this  go  for  your  problems  that  are  coming  upon 

instruction;   but  for  you  to   see  homes,      which     can     only     be 

that  those  who  work  under  you  stemmed  as  we  teach  our  chil- 

are   given   instructions.      I    bear  dren  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 

you  my  testimony  that  this  has  And  so  I  bear  humble  testimony 

come,  as  all  such  instructions  do  and  leave  you  my  blessing  in  the 

come,  by  the  inspiration,  revela-  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Pine  Knots  and  Irritations 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

The  door  was  made  of  the  forest  pine,  rough  hewn 
And  varnished  lightly  against  the  rain  and  snow; 
The  knots,  like  jewels  in  the  sun's  rich  glow, 
Sang  of  its  reaching  like  a  glad  tree  tune. 

I  thought  of  oysters  on  the  inlet  shore, 
Producing  pearls  from  irritations,  dust 
Specks  in  a  foreign  field,  small  hurts  that  must 
In  healing  make  jewels  in  its  very  core. 

Look  how  a  cloud  can  make  a  golden  frieze 
Of  the  sun's  rays  as  against  a  distant  blue 
It  splinters  the  ending  day  of  brilliant  life! 
"A  growing,  a  becoming  .  .  ."  always  these 
Are  jewels.     Like  the  mute  sea  shells,  I,  too, 
Have  underestimated  change  and  strife. 


Mothering  in  Nazareth 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 

The  years  between  his  birth  and  his  twelfth  year, 
Before  divinity  shone  through  the  boy, 
The  growing  time  when  he  was  close  and  dear, 
Her  little  Son  to  love  with  mortal  joy; 

When  he  was  taught  to  do  the  simple  chore, 
To  hold  the  chisel,  use  the  saw  and   plane, 
To  savor  love  behind  a  humble  door  — 
These  were  the  years  that  would  outlive  the  pain. 

Life's  early  springtime,   pleasure  and   reward, 
Each  hour  tender  as  a  greening  leaf. 
There  would  come  a  season  later  for  the  sword, 
The  emptiness,  the  glory,  and  the  grief. 
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The  Relief  Society  General  Board  is  pleased  to  announce  the  names  of  the  three 
winners  in  the  1964  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest.  This  contest  was  announced 
in  the  May  1964  issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  and  closed  August  15, 
1964. 

The  first  prize  of  forty  dollars  is  awarded  to  Lenora  Hansen,  Snowflake, 
Arizona,  for  her  poem  "Wind  Valley."  The  second  prize  of  thirty  dollars  is 
awarded  to  Pearle  M.  Olsen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  her  poem  "Progeny." 
The  third  prize  of  twenty  dollars  is  awarded  to  Lila  Bennet  Spencer,  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  for  her  poem  "Love's  Gifts." 

This  poem  contest  has  been  conducted  annually  by  the  Relief  Society  Gen- 
eral Board  since  1924,  in  honor  of  Eliza  R.  Snow,  second  General  President  of 
Relief  Society,  a  gifted  poet  and  inspirational  leader.  January  was  her  birth 
month. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  Latter-day  Saint  women,  and  is  designed  to 
encourage  poetry  writing  and  to  increase  appreciation  for  creative  writing  and 
the  beauty  and  value  of  poetry. 

Prize-winning  poems  are  the  property  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society, 
and  may  not  be  used  for  publication  by  others  except  upon  written   permission 


award  winners 


POEM  CONTEST 


of  the  General  Board.  The  General  Board  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  oT 
the  poems  submitted,  paying  for  them  at  the  time  of  publication  at  the  regular 
Magazine  rate.  A  writer  who  has  received  the  first  prize  for  two  consecutive 
years  must  wait  two  years  before  she  is  again  eligible  to  enter  the  contest. 

All  of  the  award  winners  in  the  1964  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest  are  first- 
time  winners,  and  Mrs.  Hansen  and  Mrs.  Spencer  represent  localities  not  pre- 
viously listed  as  home  cities  of  award-winning  poets.  The  General  Board  is 
pleased  to  note  that  the  poem  contest  is  thus  receiving  a  wider  interest  and 
a  wider  geographical  representation. 

Two  hundred  eighty  poems  were  entered  in  the  1964  poem  contest,  thirty- 
one  States  of  the  United  States,  and  six  other  countries  being  represented.  The 
largest  number  of  entries  came  from  Utah,  California,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Washing- 
ton, Iowa,  Wyoming,  Michigan,  and  Texas,  in  that  order.  Scotland,  England, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Germany  were  the  countries  outside  Con- 
tinental United  States  which  were  listed  as  the  homelands  of  the  authors. 

The  General  Board  congratulates  the  prize  winners  and  expresses  apprecia- 
tion to  all  entrants  for  their  interest  in  the  contest.  The  General  Board  wishes 
also  to  thank  the  judges  for  their  care  and  diligence  in  selecting  the  prize- 
winning  poems.  The  services  of  the  poetry  committee  of  the  General  Board 
are  very  much  appreciated.  The  prize-winning  poems,  together  with  photographs 
and  brief  highlights  on  the  prize-winning  contestants,  are  published  in  this  issue 
of  the  Magazine. 


FIRST   PRIZE   POEM 


Wind  Valley 

Lenora  Hansen 


The  wind  blew  in  my  valley, 

The  always,  everlasting  wind. 

Rabbits  scooted  through  its  sand  drive 

For  the  shelter  of  gray  cedar  bark. 

A  coyote  sent  his  lonely  cry  upon  its  crest. 

A  hawk  sailed  its  up  current 

And  swooped  in  its  down  draft. 

Red  sand  was  hurled  against  raw  earth; 

And  cedars  clawed  beneath  the  rock 

For  gust  lashed  rain. 

Wind's  minor  cadence  sang  my  lullaby. 

Wind  waited  for  the  child,  outside  the  schoolroom  door, 

And  swept  him,  racing,  down  the  street. 

Youth  turned  his  face  and  strode  into  wind's  blast. 

Wind  whispered  in  the  place  where  lovers  meet. 

Wind  howled  around  the  cabin  of  the  man  and  wife 

And  the  young  babe. 

It  flung  its  grit  into  your  teeth, 

And  blasted  new-sown  crops 

And  scoured  the  sky 

And  winnowed  souls, 

And  knifed  through  sham  and  pomp, 

And  bade  man  send  his  roots  down  deep  — 

Or  die! 

A  still  small  voice  spoke  underneath  the  whirl; 
The  night  wind  bore  a  soul  back  to  its  God 
And  keened  the  funeral  hymn. 

I  am  sick  for  red  sand 
Blown  against  raw  earth. 
I  must  turn  home. 


SECOND  PRIZE  POEM 

Progeny 

Pearle  M.  Olsen 


They  come  to  us  naked  and  dependent, 

Having  nothing  but  instinct 

To  aid  their  grasp  at  existence. 

And  we  warm-clothe  them 

And  suckle  their  searching  lips. 

We  cuddle  and  cherish  them, 

And  the  miracle  of  nature 

Is  made  manifest  before  our  eyes, 

As  mystified,  we  witness  growth. 

And  in  our  strength  we  take  the  gentle  clay 

Into  our  fumbling  hands, 

Knowing  the  intelligence  within 

Makes  of  the  substance  something  special, 

Even  something  precious  and  infinite. 

And  with  lowered  heads,  and  eyes,  and  hearts 

We  seek  for  high  direction 

In  the  molding  of  the  buoyant  clay, 

And  in  the  fashioning  of  it. 

We  sometimes  falter  as  we  are  led 

To  work  the  mold,  and,  groping 

For  a  design,  we  sometimes  stumble 

Because  of  our  limited  sight. 

Then,  with  renewed  patience, 

We  smooth  the  rough,  polish  the  smooth, 

So  character  is  shaped 

In  the  souls  of  models  of  comeliness. 

And  we  sing  in  our  happiness! 

Then  quietly,  as  butterflies  emerging 

From  their  warm  chrysalis, 

One,  then  too  soon,  another 

Of  the  models  of  beauty,  stretches, 

Flutters,  and  firmly  floats  on  wings, 

As  do  all  butterflies. 

And  we  awake  one  day  to  wonder 

About  the  transitory  nature  of  time 

And  the  intangible  past  years 

Of  unfolding,  of  doing,  earning, 

And  spending.     And  now  in  this  year 

Of  slower  feet  and  tired  hands, 

We  pause  longer  to  reflect,  with  longing 

In  our  hearts,  about  the  tender  clay 

And  the  symbolic  flight  of  butterflies. 

Then  we  are  prompted  to  tune  our  ears 

to  the  clamor  of  empty  rooms 

Swelling  with  hoarded  echoes! 


THIRD  PRIZE   POEM 


Liia   Bennett  Spencer 


Love's  Gifts 

Lila  Bennett  Spencer 


When  spring  came  the  children  danced  with  magic  feet 
Across  the  bald,  uneven  fields, 

To  find  the  flowers'  hiding  places. 
Bright  buffalo  beans  in  gay  profusion  spilling  from  their  arms, 

They  ran  to  greet  their  mother. 
With  worship  at  her  fingertips,  she  took  their  proffered  blooms, 
And  all  the  glory  that  was  spring 

Was  captured  in  their  rooms. 

In  June  they  found  the  wild  rose  blooming  — 
A  tiny  splash  of  color  on   the   plains, 

And  clusters  shy  beside  the  road 
Not  minding  thorns,  their  eager  fingers  plucked, 

And  made  a  wreath  to  give  her. 
She  smeiled  the  sweetness;  put  them  in  her  hair, 
And  all  the  loveliness  of  earth 

Seemed  centered  there. 

They  told  her  when  the  rainbow  came, 
After  a  fickle  spat  of  rain, 

One  parched  and  heavy  summer  day. 
She  stopped  her  work,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  drink  the  beauty  in, 

And  on  her  cheeks  the  soft  tears  lay. 
"Sheer  gossamer,"  they  heard  her  raptly  cry. 
"How  like  a  bolt  of  fairy  silk 
Suspended  in  the  sky!" 

When  autumn  came,  and  leaves  all  orange  and  brown, 
Hung  listlessly  upon  the  trees, 

They  heard  the  wild  geese  call. 
She  stood  there,  with  her  arms  around  them  all,  as  overhead 

They  watched  the  ordered  flight. 
Her  lips  were  silent,  but  her  trembling  arms  said  more, 
Shared  freedom's  wondrous  pull,  and  urged 
Each  sluggish  soul  to  soar. 

Through  all  the  months, 

Through  all  the  years, 

They  brought  her  gifts. 
She  took  them  in  her  ample  hold. 
Sometimes  in  tears, 

Sometimes  in  smiles, 
And  gave  them  back 
An  hundredfold. 
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Lenora  Hansen,  a  first-time  award  winner  in  the  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest, 
lives  in  Snowflake,  Arizona.  She  has  written  many  dramatizations  for  use  in  her 
local  ward  and  stake,  and  has  sold  one  story  "Journal's  End,"  which  has  not 
yet  been  published.  The  poem  "Wind  Valley"  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1964. 
Mrs.  Hansen  spent  last  summer  at  the  Arizona  State  College  studying  creative 
writing,  and  at  present  she  is  working  on  a  book. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  husband  is  Q.  Marion  Hansen,  and  they  have  two  married 
children  and  a  young  son  at  home:  Mrs.  Gale  Barney,  Safford,  Arizona;  Q.  Marion 
Hansen,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  California;  and  Joseph,  eight  years  oid.  There  are  ten 
grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Hansen  is  theology  class  leader  in  her  ward  Relief  Society. 


Pearle  M.  Olsen  was  born  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah,  and  has  resided  in  Salt  Lake 
City  for  several  years.  She  is  the  wife  of  William  C.  Olsen,  and  they  have  one 
son,  two  daughters,  and  thirteen  grandchildren.  Her  special  interests  are 
genealogy,  music,  gardening,  and  reading. 

"I  have  always  been  a  reader  and  have  scribbled  for  fun  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Two  years  ago  I  began  to  take  my  writing  seriously,  and  last 
year  was  the  first  time  I  ever  submitted  anything  for  publication,  so  i  am  excited 
and  honored  at  receiving  an  award  in  this  traditional  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Con- 
test. I  have  been  a  member  of  the  League  of  Utah  Writers  almost  two  years 
and  the  Utah  Poetry  Society  for  a  few  months. 

"My  Church  activities  have  included  a  mission  in  California  and  ward  posi- 
tions in  all  auxiliaries,  with  stake  positions  in  the  MIA,  Relief  Society,  and  Sunday 
School.  I  was  North  Sanpete  Stake  Relief  Society  president  for  six  years,  and 
in  1957  received  an  honorary  Golden  Gleaner  award.  Recently  I  have  concluded 
almost  six  and  a  half  years  as  a  member  of  the  Relief  Society  General  Board." 


Lila  Bennett  Spencer,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  is  presented  for  the 
first  time  as  an  award  winner  in  the  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest.  "I  write,"  she 
says,  "when  my  heart  is  so  full  it  spills  over  on  paper.  As  a  child  I  contributed 
to  the  school  paper  and  a  farm  weekly.  At  eighteen  I  won  two  local  poetry 
contests.  I  have  had  poems  published  in  Canadian  publications  and  The  Im- 
provement Era,  and  have  had  stories  appear  in  The  Family  Herald,  The  Children's 
Friend,  and  last  April  in  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 

"Except  for  two  years,  my  life  has  been  spent  on  the  Canadian  prairies. 
My  husband  is  a  research  scientist.  We  have  six  children,  four  girls  and  two 
boys,  all  now  in  school.  I  have  worked  in  most  Church  auxiliaries,  and  at  pres- 
ent teach  genealogy,  and  am  education  counselor  in  the  branch  Relief  Society 
presidency." 
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The  Relief  Society  General  Board  is  pleased  to  announce  the  award  winners  in 
the  Annual  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest,  which  was  announced  in  the  May 
1964  issue  of  the  Magazine,  and  which  closed  August  15,  1964. 

The  first  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  is  awarded  to  Venda  Brown  Castleberry, 
Provo,  Utah,  for  her  story  "Heart  Room."  The  second  prize  of  sixty  dollars  is 
awarded  to  Lael  J.  Littke,  Monterey  Park,  California,  for  her  story  "Among 
Strangers."  The  third  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  awarded  to  Norma  A.  Wrathall, 
Sunnyvale,  California,  for  her  story  "A  Doll  for  Emarita." 

The  Annual  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest  was  first  conducted  by 
the  Relief  Society  General  Board  in  1942,  as  a  feature  of  the  Relief  Society 
Centennial  observance,  and  was  made  an  annual  contest  in  1943.  The  contest 
is  open  to  Latter-day  Saint  women  who  have  had  at  least  one  literary  composi- 
tion published  or  accepted  for  publication  in  a  periodical  of  recognized  merit. 


award  winners 


ANNUAL  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
SHORT  STORY  CONTEST 


The  three  prize-winning  stories  will  be  published  consecutively  in  the  first 
three  issues  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  for  1965. 

Fifty-five  stories  were  entered  in  the  contest  for  1964,  including  submis- 
sions from  Canada,  Australia,  England,  and  Wales.  Mrs.  Castleberry  is  a  first- 
time  winner  in  the  contest;  Mrs.  Littke  is  represented  for  the  second  time;  and 
Mrs.  Wrathall  is  a  fourth-time  winner. 

The  contest  was  initiated  to  encourage  Latter-day  Saint  women  to  express 
themselves  in  the  field  of  fiction.  The  General  Board  feels  that  the  response 
to  this  opportunity  continues  to  increase  the  literary  quality  of  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  and  aids  the  women  of  the  Church  in  the  development  of  their  gifts 
jn  creative  writing.     This  year's  submissions  were  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Prize-winning  stories  are  the  property  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 
and  may  not  be  used  for  publication  by  others  except  upon  written  permission 
from  the  General  Board.  The  General  Board  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any 
of  the  other  stories  submitted,  paying  for  them  at  the  time  of  publication  at  the 
regular  Magazine  rate.  A  writer  who  has  received  the  first  prize  for  two  con- 
secutive years  must  wait  for  two  years  before  she  is  again  eligible  to  enter  the 
contest. 
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Venda  Brown  Castleberry 

FIRST  PRIZE-WINNING  STORY 

Annual  Relief  Society 
Short  Story  Contest 


I  was  bringing  grandpa  home  to 
live  with  us,  and  I  hadn't  even 
talked  it  over  with  Jim.  Grand- 
pa was  asleep  on  the  back  seat 
now,  as  the  tires  whispered  on 
the  highway,  unraveling  it  around 
gently  rising  hills  and  spinning  it 
out  in  a  gray-black  ribbon  up  the 
valley  behind.  Asleep.  Like  a 
child,  I  thought,  trusting  the 
dangers  of  the  road  to  another's 
hands.  At  the  beginning  we  trust 
so  much,  we  need  so  much. 
Calves,  lambs,  babies  —  all  know- 
ing that  if  they  call  for  help  there 
is  something  —  an  inborn  some- 
thing —  in  another  that  will  an- 
swer their  need.  But  at  the  end 
—  why  is  there  no  answer? 

"Come  on,"  I  said  aloud, 
switching  on  the  radio,  "what  is 
there  about  driving  on  a  long  road 
that  brings  out  the  philosopher  in 
me?  As  Jim  would  say,  'My  feet 
just  don't  fit  on  a  limb.'  " 


I  wished  that  a  telephone 
booth  —  a  real  one  —  would  pop 
up  in  one  of  the  heat  mirages 
that  made  shimmering  lakes  in 
the  road  ahead.  I  needed  to  hear 
Jim's  voice.  After  fifteen  years 
of  marriage,  the  tone  of  a  voice 
tells  a  lot.  It  would  tell  me  how 
Jim  felt  about  Grandpa  coming 
to  us.  I  had  tried  to  call,  but,  of 
course,  Jim,  children,  everyone 
had  been  in  the  hay  field.  A  tele- 
gram that  the  operator  would  call 
to  the  ranch  had  been  the  best  I 
could  do. 

"Listen,  Hon,"  Jim  said,  after 
he  had  read  Aunt  Liz's  letter, 
"why  don't  you  get  in  the  car 
and  drive  on  down?  She's  right, 
you  know,  some  of  us  should  be 
there,  and  your  Mom  being  in  the 
hospital  and  all.  I  wish  I  could 
be  with  you!" 

But  the  hay  was  down,  and  we 
all  scanned  the  sky  each  morn- 
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ing,  hoping  we  could  get  the  win- 
ter's supply  of  feed  up  before  rain 
turned  it  to  a  musty,  black  waste. 
And  Jim  was  the  one  who  led 
the  haying  crew,  early  to  late. 

My    hands    were    sweaty    and 
achy;  I  had  gripped  the  steering 
wheel  hard,  thinking  of  the  fam- 
ily    meeting     called     to     decide 
'what  to  do  about  Grandpa." 


^  >h  %  %. 


They  were  all  waiting  when  I 
got  there,  in  the  living  room  of 
the  old  house,  with  Grandpa  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sliding 
doors,  waiting  like  the  accused 
while  the  jury  is  out  deliberating. 
"He  simply  cannot  stay  alone 
any  longer,"  Aunt  Liz  had  said, 
"it's  a  disgrace  to  the  family, 
that's  what  it  is!  The  things  he 
does  —  people  are  starting  to  say 
he's  —  he's  —  well,  funny.    He 


won't  use  the  new  range  we  got 
him  —  insists  on  building  a  fire 
in  that  old  wood  stove  out  in  the 
cabin  to  roast  those  awful  old 
potatoes,  which  he  *  certainly 
shouldn't  eat  at  his  age,  half  done 
and  all.  And  he  forgets  —  and 
with  the  fire  and  all.  ..." 

My  cousin  Claire  broke  in. 
"Sister  Moss  says  she  offered  to 
do  up  his  shirts  and  take  his  suit 
to  the  cleaners,  but  he  told  her 
his  wife  always  sees  to  it  that  the 
family's  clothes  are  ready  for 
Sunday.  That  old  suit  —  we 
tried  to  get  him  to  buy  a  new  one, 
but  he  wouldn't.  And  those 
awful  old  wide  silk  ties  —  spots 
of  food  spilled  all  over.  ..." 

Claire  moved  closer  to  Dick, 
there  on  the  old  leather  lounge, 
and  put  her  hand  on  his  knee. 

"We  took  Dick's  grandma  to 
Resthaven  the  other  day.    It's  as 
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Dick  says,  they  like  to  be  with 
other  old  people.  When  there  are 
little  ones  around  you  just 
can't.  .  .  ." 

Aunt  Lucy  couldn't  wait  to  get 
in  her  two  cents'  worth.  "You 
remember  when  we  took  him  over 
Easter?  Well,  it  didn't  work  out 
at  all" 

Uncle  Burt  nodded  his  head  up 
and  down  to  reinforce  his  wife's 
words. 

As  if  he's  about  to  shout 
Hallelujah  and  amen,  I  had 
thought. 

Aunt  Lucy  went  on,  "When 
there're  young  people  dating  and 
all  —  so  embarrassing.  One  night 
Ellie  came  home  with  her  beau, 
and  they  were  sitting  out  in  the 
car  and  Father  went  out  —  in  his 
nightgown,  mind  you  —  and  told 
Ellie  to  come  in  the  house.  Burt 
and  I  weren't  even  home  —  and 
a  mercy,  probably,  too,  or  I'm 
afraid  there'd  have  been  words! 
He  acts  as  if  he  can't  hear,  but 
if  you  notice,  he  can  hear  what 
he  wants  to  —  like  Ellie's  beau's 
car  that  night.  I  tell  you,  there's 
no  house  big  enough  for  three 
generations!" 

My  Uncle  Charles  took  his  cue 
here.  He  built  houses  for  a  liv- 
ing. 

"That's  just  it,"  he  said,  "with 
these  planned  homes  the  way 
they  are,  there's  no  place  to  put 
extra  people.  They're  built  for  a 
certain  sized  family,  and  that's  it. 
Why,  a  family  just  about  has  to 
move  when  there's  a  new  baby! 
Sure  don't  know  where  we'd  put 
Papa  —  and  I  know  you're  all  in 
the  same  boat." 

While  he  was  talking  I  had 
looked  through  the  window  at  the 
log  cabin  just  outside  the  yard 
fence. 


"It's  so  smalll"  I  had  said  to 
Grandpa  once,  after  I  had  first 
been  away  to  college,  "how  did 
you  ever  raise  eight  children  in 
there?' 

Grandpa  had  stooped  to  pull 
up  a  pigweed  near  the  old  wood- 
en step,  straightened  to  look  over 
the  hand-niched  logs,  gray- 
bleached  by  weather  and  time. 
I  watched  his  face  and  knew  this 
was  going  to  be  a  serious  answer. 

"Yes,  it  does  seem  little,  don't 
it  though,  out  here  by  the  big 
one.  But  it  never  did  seem  little 
or  big  or  any  size  to  Diana  and 
me,  those  years.  It  was  our  home, 
and  it  just  naturally  stretched  to 
cover  us  all  —  first  Diana  and 
me,  and  then  her  mother  was 
widowed  and  she  came  to  us. 

"The  babies  came  along  —  I 
don't  remember  ever  wondering 
if  there  was  room  —  our.  home 
just  took  them  in,  and  they  had 
their  share,  just  like  your  heart 
takes  them  all  in  —  without  get- 
ting one  whit  bigger  in  actual 
size." 

Grandpa  had  twisted  a  cobweb 
that  hung  from  the  doorway 
around  his  finger. 

"I  can  just  see  Diana  spread- 
ing out  quilts  on  the  floor  to 
make  an  extra  bed,  the  company 
all  the  time  saying  that  it  was  too 
much  trouble,  and  they  really 
ought  to  go  on.  She'd  give  the 
quilt  a  flip  to  straighten  it  out 
and  say,  'Don't  say  another  thing 
about  it  now!  Where  there's 
heart  room,  there's  always  house 


room 


r  " 


*  *  *  * 


I  turned  for  a  quick  look  in  the 
back  seat  now.  Such  a  slight  fig- 
ure, really,  not  nearly  covering 
the  seat.  He  had  given  me  so 
much.     What  had  I  been  doing 
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these  years  that  I  hadn't  seen 
him  change  from  the  Grandpa  of 
my  needful  years,  to  this  Grand- 
pa who  had  run  out  of  giving,  and 
who  had  today  been  judged  for 
his  crime? 

"Oh,  Jim,  I  couldn't  listen  any 
more,"  I  whispered  aloud,  "and 
now  you  and  the  kids  are  in- 
volved, and  it  wasn't  right  not  to 
talk  it  over  with  you,  but,  Jim, 
what  if  it  had  been  you,  with  a 
roomful  of  people  talking  as  if  you 
were  some  old  thing  —  like  — 
like  a  furnace  or  something  that 
they  had  to  do  something  about? 
They  don't  remember,  Jim,  they 

just  don't  want  to  remember!" 

*  *  *  * 

There  had  been  more  uncom- 
fortable excuses.  There  had  been 
more  reinforcing  looks  between 
spouses.  Suddenly  my  voice  was 
speaking,  and  I  wondered  who 
had  turned  it  on. 

"If  you  all  don't  care,  I'd  like 
to  take  Grandpa  home  with  me. 
The  last  thing  Jim  said  to  me 
was  'bring  him  home  with  you  if 
he'll  come.'  " 

They  were  relieved.  They  tried 
to  object  a  little,  to  warn  me.  But 
they  were  relieved. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're 
getting  into,"  Claire  had  said. 
"He's  cross  with  children  now. 
He  just  wants  to  sit.  I  don't 
know  how  —  food  all  over  when 
he  eats  —  they  get  so  slovenly  — 
you  won't  dare  have  anyone 
in.  .  .  ." 

Uncle  Charles  said,  "Maybe  we 
could  build  him  a  little  place  on 
the  back  of  your  house,  so's  he'd 
be  kind  of  away  from  the  family." 

Aunt  Lucy  was  the  speaking- 
out  one.  She  said,  "I  tell  you,  he 
doesn't  care  where  he  is  —  why 
should   he   when   he   can't   hear 


thunder  —  or  at  least  acts  like 
he  can't  —  lives  in  the  past,  and 
when  he  does  join  in  talking 
that's  all  he'll  talk  about.  I  still 
think  a  good  rest  home.  .  .  ." 

I  hadn't  felt  angry.  I  knew 
they  were  all  truthful  in  what 
they  said.  But,  I  had  felt  sick, 
sort  of,  the  way  you  do  when  a 
child  is  abused  —  as  if  4n  not  pro- 
tecting the  helpless,  the  family 
—  and  the  whole  world  —  were 
somehow  losing  their  dignity. 

The  sun  sank  behind  the  hills  to 
the  right,  its  reflected  light  turn- 
ing them  into  purple-black,  card- 
board shapes,  with  a  black  fringe 
of  pines  outlining  their  curves 
against  the  mauve  sky  I  turned 
the  headlights  on.  It  was  as  if 
their  beam  pulled  the  car  along 
through  darkness.  There  were 
just  Grandpa  and  I.  The  hum  of 
the  motor  and  the  whisper  of  the 
tires  powered  a  time-machine 
that  hurtled  us  backward,  and  we 
were  once  again  a  little  girl  and 
her  Grandpa  —  in  the  needing 
and  the  giving  years.  .  .  . 

Grandpa  had  always  made  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  his  favorite  in  all 
the  world,  cherished  and  loved. 
In  a  world  where  grownups  were 
often  unpredictable,  he  was 
always  the  same,  my  security  and 
my  refuge. 

Mother  might  be  cross,  father 
punish  unjustly,  brother  might 
run  away  and  hide  from  me,  but 
Grandpa  was  there  to  make  me 
feel  loved  and  accepted  again. 
We  had  a  little  game.  When  I 
would  cry,  he  would  say,  "Come 
here  and  let  me  count  your  ribs." 
We  both  knew  that  I  was  too 
ticklish  to  let  him  count  past  the 
third  one!  By  that  time  I  was 
giggling     and     squirming  —  my 
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reason  for  crying  forgotten.  The 
healing  was  complete  when  I  was 
on  his  lap,  my  ear  over  the  tick- 
ing watch  in  his  overalls  pocket. 

I  loved  the  way  Grandpa 
looked.  His  hair  was  auburn, 
with  a  suggestion  of  gray,  thick 
and  curly.  His  eyes  were  a  lively 
brown  under  bushy  red  eyebrows. 
His  mustache  drooped  down,  cut 
short  so  that  you  could  see  the 
crinkles  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  I  could  always  tell  if 
Grandpa  was  going  to  speak  seri- 
ously or  jokingly,  just  by  watch- 
ing those  crinkles.  He  was  so 
clean!  It  was  an  ever-living  won- 
der to  me  that  he  washed  his  hair 
and  mustache  every  time  he 
washed  his  face!  Such  splashing 
and  blowing  noises  he  would 
make  as  he  bent  over  the  low 
washbench  in  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen.  First  a  good  lather,  then 
a  rinse  with  many  dippersful  of 
cold  water  from  the  pail  nearby. 
The  comb  was  in  the  oilcloth  wall 
pocket  above  the  washbench,  un- 
der the  mirror.  Grandpa  would 
flex  his  knees  a  bit  as  he 
scrunched  to  look  into  the  mir- 
ror. He  would  part  his  mustache, 
comb  it  carefully,  and  then  comb 
his  hair  until  it  lay  in  crisp  waves. 

Sometimes  Grandpa  and  I 
would  get  to  stay  home  alone  all 
day  —  just  the  two  of  us.  We 
would  have  baked  potatoes  for 
lunch,  crispy  on  the  outside,  with 
golden  butter  melting  into  their 
fluffy  insides  —  and  plenty  of 
salt  and  pepper.  Grandpa  would 
brew  "peppermint  tea"  for  us, 
and  add  lots  of  sugar  and  milk. 
Sipping  this  from  a  china  cup 
with  a  grownup  saucer  under  it 
was  living! 

The  first  time  mv  brother  and 


I  were  to  be  left  alone  for  the 
evening,  I  felt  utterly  deserted. 
When  I  heard  the  crunch  of  the 
buggy  wheels  outside,  and  knew 
everybody  —  even  Grandpa  — 
was  gone,  I  wailed  like  a  Banshee. 

"Don't  cry,  Sis,"  my  brother 
said,  to  comfort  me,  "Grandpa's 
in  the  other  room." 

Well,  if  Grandpa  was  there,  the 
world  was  right-side-up  again.  I 
went  to  sleep.  It  was  many  years 
later  that  we  learned  that  Grand- 
pa was  in  the  other  room.  The 
sight  of  my  woebegone  face  was 
too  much  for  him;  he  stayed  to 
listen,  to  see  how  I  got  along! 

The  gifts  Grandpa  gave  me 
were  right  from  one  heart  to  an- 
other. There  were  always  hard, 
round  peppermint  candies  in  his 
inside  coat  pocket  when  he  came. 
One  night  he  opened  his  coat  as 
if  to  invite  me  to  have  some  can- 
dy, and  there  I  touched  a  coal- 
black  puppy,  his  eyes  shining 
from  his  dark,  warm  hiding  place. 
Such  a  surge  of  love  and  pro- 
tectiveness  I  felt,  as  I  snuggled 
his  cold,  wet  little  nose  down  to 
my  neck! 

Grandpa  was  never  too  busy  to 
go  for  a  walk  with  me.  I  would 
put  my  hand  in  his  and  away 
we'd  go,  skirting  the  barnyard, 
crossing  two  canals  on  wobbly 
plank  bridges,  running  the  last 
little  way  to  the  orchard  fence. 
This  was  adventure  to  a  four- 
year-old!  Sometimes  Grandpa 
would  hand  his  hat  to  me,  and 
up  a  tree  he'd  go,  and  down 
again,  with  birds'  eggs  to  show 
me.  If  there  was  a  robin's  egg, 
he  would  hold  it  up  to  my  face 
and  tell  me  it  was  just  the  color 
of  my  eyes.  I  learned  from 
Grandpa  how  sad  Mrs.  Bird 
would  be  if  she  came  home  and 
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found  even  one  egg  missing.  We 
must  put  them  all  back,  and  not 
handle  them  very  much.  If  there 
were  babies  in  the  nest,  we  would 
sit  down  under  the  tree  and  be 
very  quiet,  in  hopes  that  Mrs. 
Bird  would  heed  her  babies'  dis- 
cordant "peep-peeps"  and  come 
to  feed  them.  When  she  did,  we 
would  watch  them  stretch  their 
bare,  wrinkled  necks  up  above 
the  edge  of  the  nest,  their  mouths 
wide  open  to  take  the  squirming 
worms  Mrs.  Bird  dropped  in.  One 
day  we  watched  the  devotion  of 
a  mother  bird  —  her  patience  — 
as  she  taught  her  newly  feathered 
fledglings  to  fly.  One  day  we  saw 
Trixie  the  cat  kill  a  bird.  Grand- 
pa talked  to  me  about  it,  gently. 
Trixie  was  not  cruel;  she  was  do- 
ing what  Heavenly  Father  ex- 
pected her  to  do.  He  had  given 
her  rules  to  obey,  too,  but  what 
was  wrong  for  us  was  not  always 
wrong  for  animals. 


There  must  have  been  times 
when  I  tried  his  patience,  but  I 
had  no  memory  of  a  cross  word 
from  my  Grandpa.  There  must 
have  been  times  when  he  was 
tired  —  when  his  own  affairs 
weighed  heavily  upon  him,  but  I 
found  him  always  ready  with  the 
comfort,  the  support,  the  protec- 
tion I  needed.  By  the  gift  of  his 
utter  love  and  absolute  devotion 
Grandpa  had  given  me  an  unfor- 
gettable memory  of  warm  secur- 
ity. His  was  the  kind  of  love 
that  every  child  should  have  from 
someone,  sometime. 

A  sudden  wrench  of  the  steer- 
ing wheel  startled  me.  I  had 
turned  off  the  highway  into  the 
loose  gravel  of  our  ranch  road. 
Under    the    gateway    with    the 


tangle  of  deer  antlers  across  the 
top,  and  our  brand  burned  at 
crazy  angles  all  over  the  bleached 
gray  poles;  off  the  gravel  and  onto 
the  dusty  road  that  led  to  the 
yard  fence.  The  lights  were  on 
all  over  the  house.  The  living 
room  curtains  moved.  The  yard 
light  went  on,  and  the  porch 
light.  I  prayed  a  quick  prayer  as 
I  stopped  the  car,  "Oh,  Jim,  it's 
for  the  little  girl  with  her  hand 
in  her  Grandpa's  —  but  for  you 
and  me,  too  —  when  we're  old 
and  funny." 

I  was  out  and  around  the  car. 
Jim  was  through  the  little  gate. 
So  big,  so  alive,  so  shiny  clean, 
with  comb  marks  in  his  damp 
hair!  But  I  had  to  feel  him,  hear 
him,  to  know  if  it  was  all  right. 
We  kissed,  hard,  and  then  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  long  moment, 
there  by  the  car,  with  Grandpa 
inside. 

"I  tried  to  call "I  said. 

Jim  said,  "I  know.  Elsie  told 
me  when  she  phoned  out  the  mes- 
sage. You  didn't  need  to,  you 
know.  .  .  ." 

My  face  started  to  crumple  up. 
I  felt  it  start  in  my  knees  and 
spread  all  over  me.  When  I  felt 
my  face  breaking  up,  I  put  my 
hands  over  it,  pushing  hard.  Jim 
took  my  hands  down,  and  I  could 
feel  his  hands  over  my  ears  — 
holding  the  hair  out  and  away 
from  my  head,  while  he  kissed  my 
forehead,  down  to  my  nose,  and 
then  my  salty  lips. 

"Baby,  it's  all  right.  It's  all 
right.  After  you  left  I  kicked 
myself  for  not  telling  you  to  bring 
him  home  with  you.  I  figured 
you'd  have  a  rough  time  —  I 
should  have  gone.  .  .  ." 

I  was  feeling  for  a  handker- 
chief.    Jim  handed  me  a  clean 
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folded  one  from  his  back  pocket,  me  help  you.     It's  been  a  long 

"There    will    be    times    when  trip   for  an   old-timer  like   you. 

we  ..."   I   said,   but  Jim  had  You  must  be  tired  plumb  out." 

turned  to  open  the  back  car  door.         There  was  no  reproach  in  his 

"Grandpa!"  he  was  saying,  "I  voice  —  for  either  Grandpa   or 

thought  you'd  never  get  here.  Let  me. 


Venda  Brown  Castleberry  moved  from  Cave  Junction,  Oregon,  to  Provo,  Utah, 
three  years  ago,  to  enroll  as  a  Freshman  at  Brigham  Young  University,  after 
being  out  of  high  school  for  thirty-one  years.  "Next  May  I  shall  receive  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  and  be  certified  to  teach  high  school  English.  The 
delayed  university  experience  has  been  most  challenging  and  rewarding! 

"I  have  a  son,  Lloyd  V.  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Herbert  (Charline)  Mote,  who 
have  given  me  a  total  of  ten  grandchildren. 

"Naturally  gravitating  to  the  creative  writing  group  on  the  campus,  I  have 
had  stories  published  in  the  Universe  and  in  the  Wye  Magazine,  of  which  I  was 
short  story  editor  last  year.  Last  April  I  placed  third  in  the  Vera  Hinckley  May- 
hew  Short  Story  Contest. 

"When  I  was  a  child,  I  moved  with  my  family  and  eight  other  families 
from  Idaho  to  Montana  to  establish  the  first  colony  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  that 
area.    Currently,  I  am  writing  a  book  about  these  pioneers  of  the  1920's." 


Rosalie 

Evelyn  Fjeldsted 

Her  name  is  Rosalie, 
A  little  girl  with  dreams  to  share, 
With  sky  blue  mirrored  in  her  eyes, 
And  sunlight  tangled  in  her  hair. 

Her  sandal  footsteps  challenge  silence, 
A  flash  of  color  like  the  flower 
Named  —  and  now  her  given  name, 
She  lives  in  time's  unfolding  hour. 

Little  girl,  with  all  your  dreams, 
Dance  along  where  life  may  lead, 
But  let  us  look  into  your  world, 
The  world  for  you  alone  decreed. 

Yet  for  a  moment  may  we  see, 
The  little  girl  we  once  could  be. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Morning  of  the  New  Year 


THE  New  Year  is  the  beginning  of  all  the  bright  mornings  to  come 
over  a  succession  of  many  days  of  precious  time.  The  New  Year  is  a 
sunrise  of  promise,  a  time  for  considering  our  present  place  in  the  life- 
time journey,  and  the  pathway  we  will  choose  for  the  purpose  of  the 
years. 

This  sunrise  of  the  new  day  and  the  New  Year  comes  to  each  of 
us  —  to  those  who  have  cause  for  rejoicing,  and  to  all  who  must 
search  their  hearts  for  hope  and  courage;  the  sunrise  comes  to  those 
who  walk  in  strength,  and  to  those  who  must,  at  times,  lean  on  others. 

The  morning  of  the  New  Year  comes  with  special  sounds  and 
special  silence  to  the  mother  in  the  home  where  children  begin  their 
early  adventures  —  even  before  the  time  of  morning  prayer.  Then, 
when  the  silence  comes  to  the  circle  of  faith,  there  is  the  feeling  of 
unity  in  that  pattern  and  in  that  family,  which,  though  it  will  be  changed, 
will  never  be  lost.  The  father's  voice  is  a  blessing  to  his  family,  and 
it  will  be  long  remembered.  The  mother's  bowed  head  and  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  children  will  be  a  sheltering  peace  over  many  years. 

It  seems  a  rich  dwelling  place  to  many  women  when  they  con- 
sider the  blessed  walls  of  home,  the  doors  and  the  windows  —  the 
domain  of  shaping  and  sharing  —  of  bending  and  straightening  —  the 
homeplace  —  so  large  and  so  wide  that  there  is  neither  earthly  nor 
heavenly  limitation  to  its  influence.  Each  task,  whether  simple  or  com- 
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plex,  difficult  or  smooth  —  each  triumph  and  each  sorrow  are  part  of 
the  day  that  follows  the  morning  and  looks  always  toward  another 
year  and  another  morning. 

The  New  Year  and  the  new  morning  are  for  every  young  mother 
and  every  older  mother,  and  for  every  woman,  for  every  child  to  con- 
template, as  may  be  in  their  power,  of  the  ways  of  repentance  and  res 
titution.  Forgiveness  or  pardon  is  appropriate  for  the  new  morning 
and  the  New  Year  —  and  for  all  of  time.  Where  once  was  divergence 
and  estrangement,  reconciliation  and  rejoicing  may  come,  and  with 
them,  the  uplifting  feeling  of  a  new  opportunity  and  a  new  accomplish- 
ment. 

Even  for  those  who  are  physically  handicapped,  and  those  who 
must  live  within  the  limitations  of  illness  or  age,  there  can  be  experi- 
ences that  reflect  the  sunlight  of  morning. 

A  woman,  who  for  a  time  was  homebound  and  then  bedridden, 
marked  her  mornings  and  her  days  with  a  new  interest  and  a  new 
dimension.  She  asked  her  Relief  Society  president  for  the  names  of 
other  women  who  were  similarly  handicapped,  and  there  arose  among 
them  a  companionship  of  greetings  and  encouragement  —  the  ex- 
changing of  scriptural  thoughts  or  a  few  brief  lines  of  poetry.  And  the 
small  world  of  each  one  became  wider,  for  it  encompassed  the  worlds 
of  others. 

For  all  who  have  saluted  the  morning  and  the  New  Year  with  the 
desire  and  the  purpose  of  polishing  every  jewel  of  time  with  spiritual 
strength,  there  will  come  that  glow  of  sunrise  which  is  part  of  the 
Lord's  promise  to  all  who  have  been  given  life  upon  the  earth. 

— V.P.C. 
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Notes  to  the  Field 


Bound  Volumes  of  1964  Magazines 

Relief  Society  officers  and  members  who  wish  to  have  their  1964 
issues  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  bound  may  do  so  through  The 
Deseret  News  Press,  33  Richards  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  84101 
(See  advertisement  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine.)  The  cost  for  bind- 
ing the  twelve  issues  in  a  permanent  cloth  binding  is  $3.25,  leather 
$5.25,  including  the  index.  A  limited  number  of  1964  Magazines  are 
available  at  the  offices  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society,  76 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111,  for  $2  for  twelve 
issues.  It  is  recommended  that  wards  and  stakes  have  one  volume  of 
the  1964  Magazines  bound  for  preservation  in  ward  and  stake  Relief 
Society  libraries. 


THE  1965 
MARCH  OF  DIMES 


George  P.  Voss 

Vice  President  for  Public  Relations 
The  National  Foundation 


The  1965  March  of  Dimes  campaign  which  opens  January  2  is 
dedicated  to  the  fight  against  birth  defects.  Each  year  more  than 
250,000  of  our  children  are  born  with  serious  birth  defects.  In  num- 
bers alone,  the  problem  of  birth  defects  is  much  greater  than  polio 
ever  was.  More  complex,  too,  since  birth  defects  have  many  causes 
and  take  many  forms. 

Even  so,  research  can  lead  us  toward  prevention  of  many  of 
these  defects.  Highest  quality  medical  care  can  often  help  children 
already  born,  crippled  in  mind  and  body. 

The  success  of  the  work  of  The  National  Foundation  March 
of  Dimes  has  always  depended  on  a  partnership  between  the  public 
and  scientists.  Scientists  in  many  laboratories  and  hospitals  are 
seeking  the  diverse  and  elusive  causes  of  birth  defects.  What's 
more,  the  public  is  growing  more  concerned  about  this  problem.  One 
in  every  ten  American  families  experiences  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  birth  of  a  seriously  defective  child.  So  many  of  these  babies 
die.  So  many  are  disfigured  or  crippled  for  life.  So  many  are 
clouded  in  mind. 

This  is  a  tragedy.    It  must  be  stopped.    You  can  help  by  givingN 
to  the  March  of  Dimes  to  support  research  and  treatment. 
FIGHT  BIRTH   DEFECTS  —  JOIN  THE   MARCH   OF  DIMES 
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.*S&\  Woman  s 

Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Lewis,  President  of  the 
American  Mothers  Committee,  is  spon- 
soring the  organization  of  Young  Moth- 
ers Councils  in  many  cities  of  the 
United  States.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
in  October,  Mrs.  Lewis  declared:  "To- 
day's mother  cannot  cope  with  her 
young  children's  discipline  problems 
because  she  herself  likely  has  had  lit- 
tle or.no  discipline  shown  her.  Parental 
delinquency  is  at  the  root  of  this 
trouble.  Youths  need  spiritual  train- 
ing, concepts  of  conformity  to  law  — 
within  and  without  the  family."  While 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Mrs.  Lewis  called  on 
Relief  Society  General  President  Belle 
S.  Spafford,  a  close  friend,  and  was 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  Relief  Society 
building. 

Mrs.  Carma  Noble,  Hurricane,  Utah, 
mother  of  seven  children,  is  the  leader 
of  a  remarkable  beautification  effort 
which  has  attracted  national  attention 
to  Hurricane  and  has  given  that  city  of 
1400  population  several  outstanding 
State  awards.  Mrs.  Noble,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  City  Beautification  Club 
which  she  organized,  has  supervised 
the  planting  of  450  trees,  the  painting 
of  fifty  houses  and  commercial  build- 
ings, the  tearing  down  of  88  barns, 
corrals,  sheds,  and  chicken  coops,  the 
hauling  away  of  several  dozen  old  car 
bodies,  the  placing  of  litter  cans  on 
streets,  and  the  paving  of  forty  blocks 
of  streets.  All  but  two  families  in  Hur- 
ricane cooperated  on  these  projects. 


Mrs.  Jean  Scott,  mother  of  four,  from 
Lincoln,  England,  administrative  head 
of  all  social  work  done  by  the  Women's 
Voluntary  Service  in  Lincoln,  while  tour- 
ing the  United  States  and  visiting  many 
welfare  programs,  was  a  guest  of  the 
General  Board  of  Relief  Society  in  Oc- 
tober. She  met  with  the  First  Presi- 
dency of  the  Church,  visited  Welfare 
Square  and  many  production  and  dis- 
tribution centers  under  Church  man- 
agement. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Crowfoot  Hodgkin,  a 
teacher  at  Oxford  University,  England, 
won  the  1964  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry. 
She  is  the  first  woman  to  receive  this 
coveted  award  since  Madame  Marie 
Curie  in  1911.  Her  contribution  to 
science  is  an  X-ray  technique  for 
photographing  such  mysteries  as  the 
molecular  structure  of  chemicals. 

Cathy  Ferguson,  a  sixteen-year-old  high 
school  girl  from  Burbank,  California, 
won  one  of  the  United  States'  thirty-six 
gold  medals  in  the  Olympic  Games  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  in  late  October.  Hers  was 
for  swimming  in  the  100-meter  back- 
stroke event,  setting  a  world's  record 
of  one  minute,  seven  and  nine-tenths 
seconds.  The  only  other  American  girl 
to  win  a  gold  medal  was  Lesley  Bush, 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  her  high 
dive.  Three  Russian  women  won  gold 
medals  and  Vera  Caslavaska  of  Czecho- 
slovakia won  three  gold  medals  in  the 
women's  gymnastic  events. 
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Wait  up 
for  me, 
Jenny 

Sara  0.  Moss 


Uenny  put  a  change  of  under- 
wear, a  flannel  shirt  and  two 
pairs  of  socks  in  the  brown  duffle 
bag.  "I'll  put  this  big  sweater 
here,  too,  Doug.  It's  cold  in  Colo- 
rado," said  Jenny. 

Douglas  Pearson  got  up  from 
the  breakfast  table.  "It's  not 
cold,  Jenny,"  he  teased  confident- 
ly. "It's  just  fresh,  but  if  it 
makes  you  feel  better  I'll  throw 
this  on  the  seat."  He  picked  up 
the  sweater  and  duffle  bag,  then 
hesitated  a  moment  as  he  looked 
at  his  wife.  He  drew  her  close 
and  held  her,  almost  hiding  her 
slender  frame  with  his  strong 
arms,  the  duffle  bag  and  sweater 
dangling  at  her  back. 

"It'll  be  Christmas  Eve  when  I 
come  back,  Jen,  it's  sure  sneaked 
up  on  us  this  year,"  said  Douglas. 

"I  can't  believe  it's  so  close 
either,  Doug."  Jenny  felt  the 
rough  wool  of  her  husband's  coat 
against  her  face.  "Oh,  but  I'm 
glad  Mr.  Smith  is  going  to  have 
a  real  Christmas  this  year.  You 
know,  I  just  can't  enjoy  the  holi- 
days unless  my  neighbors  are 
happy.  You  should  see  all  the 
deliveries  that  have  been  coming 
to  the  house.  Toys,  food,  and 
gifts,  everything  that  suggests 
Christmas." 

"Kids  and  all  for  the  holidays," 
smiled  Douglas.  "Vernal  is  not 
so  far  but  what  Julie  Anne  could 


make  the  effort  to  get  down  here 
oftener  than  she  does." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Jenny,  "it's  five 
years  since  Mrs.  Smith  died,  and 
we  have  had  Mr.  Smith  for 
Christmas  every  year  but  one. 
Oh,  I  don't  mind,  Doug  —  not  a 
bit,  but  he  is  so  thrilled  that 
Julie  Anne  and  her  family  are 
coming.  I  hope  she  won't  disap- 
point her  father  this  year." 

Douglas  released  Jenny  and 
opened  the  door.  The  whirr  of 
a  big  motor  could  be  heard.  Big 
Bertha  had  been  warming  up  for 
a  journey.  Douglas  kissed  Jenny 
hurriedly,  then  rushed  to  the  big 
van  in  the  driveway  and  entered 
the  cab.  "As  soon  as  I  drop  this 
load  of  iron  pipe  at  Steamboat 
Springs,  I'll  pick  up  a  load  of  mat- 
tresses and  start  back.  Tell  Shar- 
en  goodbye  for  me,  and  tell  her 
to  help  you."  He  smiled  and 
waved,  then  stuck  his  head  out 
the  window.  "Wait  up  for  me, 
Jenny." 

Then  Doug  was  gone.  Jenny 
felt  the  loneliness  throughout  the 
house,  and  started  her  routine 
work  and  waited  for  Sharen  to 
come  downstairs.  She  felt  so  se- 
cure, so  safe  when  Doug  was 
home.  The  work  never  seemed 
to  pile  up  like  this.  There  was  so 
much  to  do  and  Christmas  was 
less  than  a  week  away. 

Finally  Sharen  came  leisurely 
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WAIT    UP    FOR   ME,    JENNY 


down  the  stairs.  "Good  morning, 
Mom,"  she  said.  "Did  Dad  get  an 
early  start?" 

"It  was  past  seven  when  he 
left,"  said  the  older  woman.  "I 
hated  to  see  him  leave  so  close  to 
Christmas.  It's  up  to  you  to 
trim  the  tree,  dear.  And  then 
there's  Amy!  We'll  have  to  get 
her  Christmas  ready,  too.  How 
are  we  going  to  get  everything 
done?"  Jenny  looked  at  her 
daughter,  as  she  ate  her  break- 
fast. Cool,  lovely,  and  tailored 
looking  in  her  girlish  school 
clothes,  Sharen  ate  toast  and  jel- 
ly and  sipped  her  milk  with  ap- 
parent enjoyment. 

"Don't  worry  about  everyone, 
Mother,"  said  Sharon.  "Christ- 
mas has  a  way  of  coming  right  to 
your  door  on  Christmas  Eve.  I'll 
help  Amy." 

Jenny  felt  relief,  but  with 
neighbors  on  each  side  of  her, 
who  needed  Christmas  brought  to 
them,  it  did  worry  Jenny. 


Uenny  had  gone  over  to  Amy's 
house  soon  after  Sharen  left  for 
school.  She  found  Amy  strug- 
gling with  a  screaming  infant  who 
wanted  its  bottle  in  a  hurry.  Amy 
was  white  and  sick  looking  as  she 
tried  to  make  the  formula. 

"Now  you  get  back  on  the 
bed,"  said  Jenny.  "You  can't  do 
these  things  yet.  I  should  have 
come  over  earlier."  Jenny  took 
over,  and  with  all  the  needs  to  be 
met,  she  was  busy  in  the  small 
household  until  afternoon. 

"I'll  be  back  over  later,"  said 
Jenny  as  Amy  lay  resting  on  the 
couch.  "I  think  you  look  better 
than  I've  seen  you  for  weeks." 

"I  couldn't  help  but  get  better 
with  a  neighbor  like  you,  and  the 


way  you're  taking  care  of  me," 
said  Amy. 

Jenny  went  home  and  met  Mr. 
Smith  coming  along  the  driveway. 
He  had  come  to  borrow  a  wrench 
with  which  to  fix  a  water  tap. 

"I'm  almost  ready  for  the 
folks,"  he  said,  a  broad  smile 
shining  on  his  weathered  face.  "I 
have  a  big  turkey  in  the  icebox, 
six  pies,  and  a  fruit  cake.  I've  put 
just  about  everything  I  could 
think  of  in  the  freezer,  too.  I  hope 
I  haven't  forgotten  anything." 

"Cranberries?"  asked  Jenny. 

Mr.  Smith  snapped  his  fingers. 
"I  did  forget  cranberries,"  he 
said.  "What's  turkey  without 
cranberries?" 

"And  candy  and  nuts  for  the 
children's  stockings?"  Jenny 
filled  in. 

"Oh,  I  thought  of  that,"  smiled 
Mr.  Smith.  "And  did  you  see  my 
wreath  on  the  door,  Mrs.  Pear- 
son?" 

"It's  beautiful,"  said  Jen- 
ny. "Simply  beautiful."  Jenny 
watched  Mr.  Smith  hurry  away. 
She  was  sure  his  Christmas  would 
be  just  that  —  simply  beautiful.    > 


It  was  early  morning  on  the  day 
of  Christmas  Eve,  when  Jenny 
heard  the  rustle  of  the  curtains 
in  her  bedroom,  and  the  whining 
of  the  wind  as  the  branches  of 
the  bare  trees  lashed  against  the 
house.  Storm!  It  always  meant 
a  hard  storm  when  the  wind  blew 
like  that  from  the  east.  She  got 
up  hastily  and  shut  the  windows. 

"It  just  can't  storm  now.  It's 
Christmas  Eve,"  said  Jenny  com- 
plainingly,  as  she  passed  Sharen's 
door,  the  fine  snowflakes  already 
dancing  in  the  wind. 

"Let    it    snow,"    said    Sharen 
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sleepily.       "It'll    be    more    like 
Christmas.  Just  what  we  need." 

"A  lot  you  know  about  it,"  said 
Jenny  grudgingly.  "With  your  fa- 
ther out  there,  somewhere  on  the 
highway,  trying  to  get  home  for 
Christmas,  and  Mr.  Smith  expect- 
ing Julie  Anne  and  her  family  to 
make  the  day  for  him  —  of 
course  I  don't  want  it  to  snow." 

Sharen  was  wide  awake  now, 
with  concern  for  her  mother. 

"You  know  Big  Bertha  gets 
Dad  through  anything,  Mom,  and 
we  can  always  take  care  of  Mr. 
Smith  on  Christmas.  We've  done 
it  before.  But  why  give  up 
already!  Julie  Anne's  husband 
might  just  drive  them  through 
easily." 

Jenny  didn't  know  why  fear 
had  suddenly  engulfed  her,  but 
she  had  no  heart  for  Christmas 
now.  She  busied  herself  with 
routine  housework,  and  soon 
Sharen  came  down  the  stairs  in 
cool  confidence.  Jenny  ate  break- 
fast with  her,  as  the  weather  out- 
side grew  more  blustery. 

"Let's  both  run  over  to  Amy's 
and  give  her  a  hand  with  the 
housework.  Ralph's  been  gone  to 
work  for  several  hours  by  now." 
Jenny  shuddered.  "They  say  the 
mail's  real  heavy  this  year.  Poor 
fellow,  having  to  buck  weather 
like  this. 

Sharen  rose.  "I  love  this  weath- 
er," she  said.  "It  makes  one  feel 
so  safe  inside." 

"Young  hearts,"  said  Jenny.  "I 
wish  I  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
neighbors  and  snowstorms  and 
Christmas,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
Come  on,  let's  go  over  to  Amy's." 

The  two  women  wrapped  up  in 
warm  clothing  to  face  the  bliz- 
zard outside.  It  was  now  in  full 


force,  and  the  snow  was  drifting 
in  little  piles  here  and  there.  Jen- 
ny and  Sharen  started  out  the 
door,  when  the  phone  rang. 

"You  go  ahead  and  I'll  answer 
the  phone,"  Jenny  said,  and  Shar- 
en hurried  up  the  road  east  to 
Amy's  house. 

"Doug!"  Jenny  was  overjoyed 
when  she  lifted  up  the  receiver, 
to  find  the  call  was  from  her  hus- 
band. "I've  been  so  worried.  Can 
you  get  through?" 

They  talked  on.  The  storm  was 
rough.     Some  roads  were  closed. 

He  had  stopped  for  lunch  and 
wanted  her  to  know  he  was  on 
the  way. 

"I'll  make  it,"  said  Douglas 
confidently.  "You  can  count  on 
Bertha  to  get  through  anything. 
But  if  I  don't  —  just  think  of  me 
comfortably  asleep  on  a  load  of 
soft  mattresses. 

"Wait  up  for  me,  Jenny.  It's 
Christmas  Eve." 

His  last  words  made  Jenny  feel 
gay  and  light.  There  was  no 
need  to  worry.  Doug  would  be 
home.  She  looked  around  her 
rooms.  There  was  beauty  here  and 
comfort.  There  was  a  quiet 
Christmas  spirit  that  she  could 
now  feel.  She  had  been  too  wor- 
ried and  busy  to  really  see  the 
tree  that  Sharen  had  finally  found 
time  to  trim.  It  was  beautiful, 
an  artistic  job.  The  lights  winked 
at  Jenny  with  friendliness,  and 
the  big  pine  cones  on  the  mantle, 
with  greenery,  were  a  perfect  cor- 
relation to  the  rest  of  the  room. 

Sharen  was  vacuuming  the 
floors  when  Jenny  entered.  Amy 
was  holding  her  baby,  and  the 
two  small  children  were  cutting 
picture  books. 

Then    the    news    came    over 
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the  radio.  Daniel's  Canyon  was 
closed.  Road  blocks  were  general 
throughout  the  State. 

Jenny  burst  into  tears.  Then 
Doug  wouldn't  get  through.  "I'd 
counted  on  it  so.  A  good  Christ- 
mas for  everyone.  How  can  we 
ever  have  Christmas  without  your 
father?"  Jenny  looked  at  Sharen 
helplessly.  "And  Mr.  Smith!  He 
was  so  sure  that  Julie  Anne 
would  come." 

"Mother,  Dad  will  get 
through,"  said  Sharen  protecting- 
ly  putting  an  arm  around  her 
mother.     "You'll  see." 

Jenny  wrapped  herself  in  her 
coat  and  scarf.  "I'll  go  and  see 
how  Mr.  Smith  is  taking  this," 
she  said.  "He'll  be  so  disappoint- 
ed." She  went  to  her  home,  leav- 
ing Sharen  to  stay  with  Amy.  No 
sooner  had  she  entered  her  house 
when  the  doorbell  rang  loudly. 
Jenny  opened  the  door,  and  there 
stood  Mr.  Smith,  the  wind  whip- 
ping about  him.  He  looked  un- 
happy and  dejected.  Jenny  hur- 
ried him  into  the  house. 

"I  suppose  you've  heard!  The 
canyon's  closed,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Jenny.  "The  radio 
announced  that  it  might  be  closed 
for  several  days,  depending  on 
when  the  storm  subsides." 

"I've  tried  to  call  my  daugh- 
ter, but  the  wires  are  down  up 
in  that  area  where  they  live,  and 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing  wheth- 
er they  started  out  or  not." 

"But,  Mr.  Smith!"  Jenny  grew 
excited.  "There's  still  a  possi- 
bility that  your  family  might 
come.  You  shouldn't  give  your 
food  and  things  away." 

Jenny  was  sorry  for  her  fine 
old  neighbor.  The  snow  beat 
against  the  windows  in  fierce 
persistence,  as  she  tried  to  watch 


his  bent  figure  going  to  his  home. 
He  had  said  he  would  return  with 
a  sleigh  and  together  they  would 
go  to  Amy's,  taking  the  things 
that  had  given  him  so  much  joy 
in  preparation  for  the  anticipated 
visit  of  his  daughter  and  her  fam- 

iiy. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr. 
Smith  returned  with  a  large  hand 
sleigh  stacked  high  with  the  good 
things  that  he  had  gathered  to- 
gether for  Amy's  Christmas.  A 
large  basket  held  the  turkey  and 
all  the  trimmings.  There  were 
pies,  cookies,  and  various  breads, 
packaged  vegetables,  and  candy 
and  nuts  and  popcorn  balls. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  beauty  of 
Christmas  moved  into  Amy's 
small  household.  The  wreath 
went  on  the  door,  the  turkey  was 
put  in  the  oven  to  roast,  the  toys 
were  done  up  by  Sharen  in  gay 
wrappings.  Amy  could  only  look 
on  in  honest  gratitude,  and  the 
children  stood  around  in  wonder- 
ment as  they  saw  the  larder  filled 
with  many  good  things. 

"Now  for  the  tree,"  said  Mr. 
Smith.  "I'll  bring  it  up,  but  I'll 
leave  the  trimming  to  you,  Shar- 
en." 

"But,  Mr.  Smith!"  exclaimed 
Jenny,  "you'll  have  to  keep  your 
tree!  Why,  your  children  would 
expect  that  more  than  any  part 
of  Christmas." 

Mr.  Smith  was  determined  in 
his  purpose.  "They  won't  be 
here,"  he  said  with  finality.  "Any- 
way, these  children  need  the 
tree." 

The  tree  was  brought,  and 
Sharen  trimmed  it  with  the  orna- 
ments in  Amy's  basement. 

"Merry  Christmas!"  said  Amy, 
with  moist  eyes.  "Imagine  what 
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Ralph  will  think,  coming  home  to 
this.  He'll  think  Santa  Claus  is 
real  for  sure.  Mr.  Smith,  Jenny, 
and  Sharen,  I  can't  thank  you 
enough,  but  when  I  get  on  my 
feet,  I'll  try.  Indeed,  I  will."  Amy 
cried  softly  from  sheer  joy. 

"Now  you  just  enjoy  every- 
thing. That's  all  that  we  want," 
said  Mr.  Smith.  He  looked  glad 
again. 


The  three  put  on  their  coats  and 
took  their  leave.  They  walked 
home  in  the  early  dusk.  The  wind 
had  died,  and  the  snow  was  com- 
ing straight  down,  the  heavy 
flakes  covering  everything  like  a 
white  mantle. 

When  they  got  to  the  driveway 
Jenny  paused.  "Now  there's  no 
object  in  your  going  to  that  lonely 
house  on  Christmas  Eve.  You 
come  in  with  us,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
spend  the  evening. 

"I've  cooked  a  ham  and  I'll  fix 
us  some  supper,"  she  continued, 
as  her  aged  neighbor  smiled  his 
acceptance. 

"And  we'd  better  eat  some  of 
the  pies,  too,"  said  Sharen,  "if 
Father  isn't  coming  for  Christ- 
mas. .  .  ." 

"Stop  it!"  said  Jenny  vehem- 
ently. "Your  Father  has  to 
come.  I'm  waiting  up  for  him," 
she  added,  with  firm  determina- 
tion. 

Sharen  laughed.  "I  guess  I'll 
wait  up  for  him,  too,  Mom,"  she 
said,  as  she  opened  the  door  and 
turned  on  the  lights. 

Jenny  lit  the  fire  and  settled 
Mr.  Smith  in  front  of  it,  with 
the  newspaper,  while  she  and 
Sharen  bustled  about  in  the 
kitchen  fixing  the  supper  on  the 
trays.     In  minutes  they  were  all 


enjoying  a  festive  repast  in  front 
of  the  crackling  fire. 

Soon  young  people  began  to 
come,  Sharen's  friends  who  were 
out  making  their  Christmas  Eve 
calls.  They  sang  and  laughed  and 
talked. 

Jenny  was  glad  when  they  left, 
taking  Sharen  with  them.  To- 
night, she  just  couldn't  enter  into 
their  gaiety.  She  wanted  to  think 
of  Douglas,  and  listen  for  the 
sound  of  the  big  motor,  that 
might  not  come.  She  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  left  by  themselves. 

"We  might  as  well  watch  the 
program,"  said  Jenny,  turning  on 
the  television.  "The  music  is 
usually  pretty  good  on  Christmas 
Eve." 

The  hours  slipped  by.  Jenny 
hardly  followed  any  of  the  bits 
on  the  screen.  She  could  only 
think  of  Douglas  out  there  in  the 
wilderness  of  snow.  Where  was 
he? 

When  it  was  eleven  o'clock  Jen- 
ny shut  off  the  music.  "Sometimes 
it's  just  too  much,  Mr.  Smith. 
Music  makes  me  lonely,"  said 
Jenny. 

And  suddenly  she  heard  the 
sound  —  the  familiar  whirring, 
dinning  noise  of  a  powerful  motor 
in  the  distance.  She  sat  tense 
and  motionless  on  the  edge  of  her 
chair  listening. 

"It's  Doug,  Mr.  Smith!"  cried 
Jenny,  rushing  to  the  window. 
"It's  my  husband,  I  know  it  is." 
She  looked  far  up  the  street  to 
the  east.  Now  she  could  see  the 
lights,  casting  big  reflections  be- 
fore them.  And  then  she  saw 
the  van,  with  the  flashing  red 
lights  at  the  top  of  the  cab.  It 
really  was  Doug.  He  was  safe  at 
home. 
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Jenny  screamed  with  delight 
and  ran  outside,  not  minding  the 
snow  that  had  piled  in  drifts  all 
around  her.  Doug  was  just  get- 
ting out,  and  in  a  moment,  Jenny 
was  in  his  arms. 

"I  knew  you'd  come,"  she  said. 
"Oh,  I  just  knew  it."  Her  voice 
trailed  off,  as  she  saw  people  get- 
ting out  of  the  cab.  A  man  and 
a  woman  emerged  from  the 
shadows. 

"Julie  Anne,"  said  Jenny. 
"You  got  here  for  Christmas! 
Mr.  Smith,  oh,  Mr.  Smith,  they're 
here!" 


Mr.  Smith  had  come  to  the 
door.  Now  he  had  the  full  impact 
of  the  excitement.  Julie  Anne 
and  her  husband  were  coming  to- 
ward him. 

"I'll  get  that  rear  door  open," 
said  Douglas.  "I'll  bet  these  kids 
are  sound  asleep  on  the  mat- 
tresses." 

One  by  one  the  four  children 
tumbled  out  from  the  back  end 
of  the  van. 

"Well,  this  is  great,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  as  his  grandchildren  came 
toward  him.  "You  mean  you're 
all  here?" 

"Indeed  we  are,"  said  Julie 
Anne,  as  she  hugged  her  father, 
and  the  children  gathered  around 
sleepy-eyed. 

"And  here's  your  Christmas 
tree,"  said  Douglas,  setting  a  fully 
trimmed  tree  before  them  in  a 
snowdrift. 

"We  brought  everything," 
laughed  Julie  Anne.  "Turkey, 
food,  gifts,  and  things  for  Santa 
Claus  for  the  little  ones.  Doug 
said  there  was  still  lots  of  room 
in  the  van,  so  why  not  the 
Christmas  tree?" 


"And  lucky  you  did,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  with  a  wink  at  Jenny. 

The  little  procession  began,  led 
by  Mr.  Smith  to  his  own  house. 
Everyone  carried  something  — 
baskets,  suitcases,  and  carton 
boxes  loaded  with  things  for  a 
happy  holiday.  Julie  Anne's  hus- 
band carried  the  tree.  Soon  they 
were  all  on  the  threshold  of  the 
big,  old  house. 

"Merry  Christmas,"  they  all 
called." 

"Merry  Christmas!"  returned 
Doug  and  Jenny.  "We'll  see  you 
tomorrow." 

"How  did  you  ever  strike  it  so 
lucky?"  asked  Jenny,  as  she  and 
Doug  went  into  the  house.  "I 
had  no  idea  that  you  really  would 
bring  them." 

"After  you  suggested  over  the 
phone  that  I  stop  and  see  them, 
I  did,  and  I  gave  them  ten  min- 
utes to  get  loaded  into  the  van. 
Julie  Anne  really  wanted  to  come, 
and  you  should  have  seen  them 
scramble.  We  got  into  the  can- 
yon just  before  it  was  closed  for 
travel." 

"It  was  certainly  thoughtful  of 
you  to  bring  the  tree,"  laughed 
Jenny.  "Well,  it's  like  Sharen 
said,  just  after  you  left,  and  there 
was  so  much  uncertainty  about 
getting  everything  done  for 
Christmas,  'Christmas  has  a  way, 
Mom,  of  coming  right  to  your 
door  when  the  big  day  comes,' 
and  it  has."  Jenny  smiled  up  at 
Doug.  "And  here  comes  Sharen." 
Jenny  could  hear  the  cars  in  the 
driveway. 

Douglas  stretched  his  long 
arms,  then  closed  them  around 
Jenny.  "I'm  glad  you  waited  up 
for  me,"  he  said  affectionately. 
"Merry  Christmas." 
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Laura  L.  Christensen  — Winner  of  Blue  Ribbons 

Laura  Lorentzen  Christensen,  Moore,  Idaho,  has  been  an  exhibitor  at  the 
Eastern  Idaho  State  Fair  since  1910,  and  has  received  135  blue  ribbons  as 
awards  for  her  dressmaking,  tailoring,  and  many  varieties  of  handwork.  For 
fourteen  years  she  served  as  supervisor  of  the  needlework  department  at  the 
Eastern  Idaho  State  Fair.  She  is  adept  with  the  crochet  hook,  knitting  needles, 
and  paint  brush.  She  makes  many  of  her  own  designs  and  has  developed  a 
method  of  making  hats  and  bags  from  iris  leaves.  She  has  made  afghans  and 
pillows  from  men's  ties,  dressed  dolls  for  table  decorations,  has  done  leather 
tooling,  has  made  a  rug  and  a  handbag  from  plastic  bags;  she  has  embroidered 
wool  tapestries  for  wall  hangings,  and  has  made  corsages  from  wood  fiber,  and 
hats  of  velvet,  feathers,  crepe  paper,  fur,  and  wool.  She  has  tailored  many  suits 
for  women,  using  materials  cut  from  men's  discarded  suits,  and  has  hand-sewed 
fifteen  beautiful  United  States  flags.  In  working  with  fur,  she  has  made  hats, 
caps,  and  capes  from  old  coats. 

For  many  years  Sister  Christensen  served  Relief  Society  as  stake  work 
director,  and,  later,  as  president  of  Lost  River  Stake  Relief  Society.  She  is 
mother  to  ten  children,  grandmother  to  fifty-three,  and  great-grandmother  to 
nine.     "Never  an  idle  moment"  has  been  the  motto  of  her  life. 
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Chapter  4 


Synopsis:  Elsa  Brienholt  leaves  her 
native  Heidelberg  for  America.  At  the 
station  she  is  bade  goodbye  by  her 
mother  and  younger  sister,  Maria,  as 
well  as  by  Karl  Ernst,  a  Church  mem- 
ber who  has  recently  come  from 
Munich.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Elsa  is 
met  by  the  parents  of  Clay  Knowlton, 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  stationed  in  Heidelberg,  who 
are  sponsoring  her. 

The  Knowltons  drove  through 
the  downtown .  streets  to  give 
Elsa  her  first  view  of  the  city, 
and  then  out  to  their  home  in  the 
southeast.  The  mountains  seemed 
so  close  it  looked  as  if  she  could 
almost  reach  out  and  touch 
them.  They  also  looked  extreme- 
ly high  and  rugged. 

At  the  house  she  was  welcomed 
by  fourteen-year-old  Jean,  and 
Burt,  just  turned  seventeen.  They 
were  full  of  questions  about  their 
brother,  whom  they  had  not  seen 


now  for  more  than  a  year.  Elsa 
had  the  feeling  that  they  thought 
there  was  something  more  seri- 
ous between  her  and  Clay  than 
was  actually  the  case.  She  wished 
that  she  knew  just  what  to  do 
about  it,  but  decided  she  couldn't 
very  well  say,  "Now,  look  here.  I 
am  not  engaged  to  marry  your 
brother.  I  probably  never  shall 
be." 

Burt  at  once  constituted  him- 
self her  escort  and  stand-in  for 
his  absent  brother.  "There's  a 
dance  in  the  ward  tonight,"  he 
said.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  go?" 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  she 
said,  "but,  after  riding  on  a  bus 
for  three  nights  I  can't  think  of  a 
more  inviting  place  to  go  than  to 
bed." 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  he 
agreed.  "Well,  there'll  be  oth- 
ers.    I  told  Clay  that  I'd  look 
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after  you.  Anyway,  tomorrow  is 
Saturday  and  no  school,  so  we 
can  go  someplace.  Do  you  like 
football?" 

"I  don't  know.     What  is  it?" 

"Boy!  Didn't  you  ever  see  a 
football  game?  That  will  be  the 
ticket!" 

It  was  indeed  the  "ticket"  as 
far  as  Elsa  was  concerned.  The 
cheering  and  wild  enthusiasm 
from  both  sides  of  the  stadium 
were  something  she  never  could 
have  imagined.  Burt  tried  to  ex- 
plain something  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  game,  but  without  too 
much  success.  She  had  no  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  mastering  a 
"hot  dog"  and,  on  the  whole, 
found  the  afternoon  highly  excit- 
ing and  enjoyable. 

That  evening  Barbara  Wilkins, 
from  next  door,  came  over  to  get 
acquainted.  When  they  talked 
about  Clay,  Elsa  couldn't  help 
but  notice  the  girl's  heightened 
color  and  interest.  She  wondered 
how  much,  if  anything,  there  was 
between  them.  Clay  had  never 
mentioned  a  girl  back  home  who 
meant  anything  special  to  him, 
but  that  didn't  mean  there 
couldn't  be  one. 

The  next  day  Elsa  went  with 
the  Knowltons  to  church.  What 
a  difference  there  was  in  the  sev- 
eral hundred  people  in  this  ward 
and  the  few  dozen  at  home! 
Everyone  was  very  cordial,  how- 
ever, and  made  her  most  wel- 
come. On  the  whole,  she  decided 
that  she  rather  enjoyed  the  larger 
crowd. 

She  was  very  anxious  to  find 
work  and  wanted  to  start  looking 
o  n  Monday  morning.  Mrs. 
Knowlton  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  wait  for  a  few  days  and  get 


acquainted  with  the  city,  but  El- 
sa replied,  "No,  I  may  get  home- 
sick if  I  don't  get  busy.  And  that 
will  never  do  at  this  distance. 
The  only  way  I  could  get  back 
now  would  be  by  walking  and 
swimming." 

Since  her  only  experience  had 
been  as  a  saleswoman,  she  went 
to  several  downtown  stores  and 
registered.  The  only  encourage- 
ment she  could  get  was  for  work 
after  Thanksgiving,  when  the 
holiday  buying  would  begin,  and 
that  might  be  only  temporary. 
Thanksgiving  was  a  whole  month 
away.  She  simply  had  to  find 
something  to  do  before  then.  She 
couldn't  impose  upon  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Knowltons  much 
longer,  although  they  were  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  make 
her  feel  welcome. 

She  knew  that  she  could  go  up 
to  her  uncle's  home  in  Idaho  and, 
indeed,  there  was  already  an  in- 
vitation to  spend  Thanksgiving 
with  them,  but  she  wanted  very 
much  to  stay  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
"And  I  will,"  she  resolved. 
"There  is  certainly  something  I 
can  do." 

It  was  not  long  before  she  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  there  was 
something  more  to  Burt's  con- 
stant offers  of  escort  than  an  or- 
der from  Clay  to  "look  after 
you."  She  knew,  as  any  girl 
would,  without  undue  vanity, 
that  she  was  very  pretty  —  had 
often  been  called  beautiful.  She 
knew,  also,  that  a  seventeen-year- 
old  youth  could  be  very  impres- 
sionable, and  it  gave  her  addition- 
al reason  for  wanting  to  move 
away. 

She  decided  that,  if  nothing 
else  showed  up,  she  would  have  to 
take  housework.     It  was  the  last 
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thing  she  wanted,  since  she  would 
have  to  be  so  much  alone  and 
not  be  able  to  make  the  contacts 
she  had  hoped  for.  But  it  might 
have  to  do  for  a  while,  anyway. 
She  decided  not  to  go  to  any 
more  games  or  even  to  MIA  with 
Burt,  unless  others  of  the  family 
were  along. 

Several  times  he  had  said,  "As 
soon  as  there  is  enough  snow  in 
the  mountains  I'm  going  to  take 
you  skiing." 

"But,  I  can't!  I've  never  been 
on  a  pair  of  skis  in  my  life,"  Elsa 
protested. 

"So  what?  Did  you  think  the 
rest  of  us  were  born  wearing 
them?  There's  really  nothing  to 
it.  You  work  on  the  bunny 
slopes  for  a  few  times  and  then 
zoom!  you  ride  the  ski  lift  up  the 
mountainside  and  come  zipping 
down." 

"Unless  you  catch  your  ski  on 
a  loose  root,  or  hit  a  big  rock," 
said  Jean.  "Then  you  zip  right 
headfirst  into  six  feet  of  snow. 
But  it's  worth  it.  Unless  you 
break  a  leg,  of  course.  Lots  of 
people  do.    I  never  have." 

"I'm  sure  it  must  be  worth  the 
risk,"  Elsa  agreed.  "Sometime 
when  I  feel  that  I  can  take  a  few 
weeks  off  to  nurture  a  broken 
limb  I'll  give  it  a  try." 

"You  can't  wait  that  long," 
said  Burt,  "on  account  of  that 
time  never  comes.  You  have  to 
dare  and  do.  Anyway,  no  one 
breaks  legs  any  more  —  much." 

He  was  so  insistent  that  she  de- 
cided to  go,  thinking  that  Jean 
would  also  be  along.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  she  would  have 
to  use  Jean's  togs  and  skis. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  think  of  doing 
that!"     she    exclaimed.       "That 


would  mean  that  you  have  to  give 
up  your  own  day." 

"I  didn't  plan  to  go  anyway," 
Jean  replied.  "I  have  a  roller 
skating  party  on.  You  go  ahead. 
You'll  love  it." 

"Providing  I  don't  come  back 
in  an  ambulance,"  said  Elsa. 

They  went  in  a  station  wagon 
with  four  other  young  people,  and 
it  did  seem  the  start  of  an  excit- 
ing day.  Even  though  the  oth- 
ers were  all  high  school  friends  of 
Burt's,  they  were  fun  to  be  with. 

She  was  amazed  at  how  quick- 
ly they  reached  the  ski  area  at 
Brighton  and  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  people  were  there.  They 
seemed  to  be  of  all  ages,  ranging 
from  tots  of  six  or  seven  to  their 
grandparents. 

Burt  parked  the  car  and  they 
all  proceeded  to  put  on  their 
skis.  He  helped  put  on  hers  and 
then  took  her  over  to  the  practice 
slopes  where  the  beginners  were 
learning  to  stay  upright  on  the 
"boards." 

The  rest  of  their  party  quickly 
got  in  line  for  the  ski  lift.  "You 
must  join  them,  too,"  she  said  to 
Burt.  "I'm  not  going  to  ruin  your 
day.  Besides,  I  don't  want  you 
around  when  I  fall  down." 

"I'll  come  in  mighty  handy  to 
get  you  upright  again,"  he  retort- 
ed. "Especially  if  your  skis  come 
off  and  you  can't  put  them  back 
on." 

He  helped  her  a  few  times  and 
she  was  surprised  at  how  much 
she  enjoyed  it  and  how  quickly 
she  mastered  the  art  of  staying 
upright.  She  finally  persuaded 
Burt  to  join  the  others  at  the  ski 
lift  and  kept  on  practicing  by  her- 
self. At  noon  they  went  into  the 
lodge  for  a  lunch  of  chili,  buns, 
and  hot  cocoa.    It  was  great  fun, 
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and  she  was  more  than  glad  that 
she  had  come. 

She  rested  for  awhile  after 
lunch  and  then  went  back  to  her 
practice  slopes.  She  longed  to 
join  the  others,  as  she  watched 
them  gliding  so  effortlessly  down 
the  mountainsides,  but  she  knew 
that  it  would  take  a  lot  more 
practice  before  she  could  tackle 
anything  like  that. 

Burt  came  back  again  to  help 
her,  and  just  before  it  was  time 
to  leave,  he  said,  "I  think  that 
you  ought  to  go  up  on  the  ski 
lift  just  for  the  ride.  The  scenery 
is  out  of  this  world." 

"It  is  most  certainly  up  from 
this  world  at  any  rate,"  she 
agreed. 

They  went  over  to  the  plat- 
form, and  she  was  fastened  into 
one  of  the  slowly  moving  chairs. 
It  was  exciting  indeed  to  ride  up 
above  the  snow-laden  trees  and 
to  look  over  the  rooftops  of  the 
lodges  and  cabins.- 

At  the  top  of  the  lift  she  was 
swung  out  again  by  an  attendant. 
Burt  was  in  the  chair  just  behind 
and  he  took  her  over  to  the  edge 
of  the  platform  to  show  her  the 
iake  and  dam  below.  "This  is 
Twin  Lakes,"  he  said,  "only  it's 
all  one.  Maybe  the  twin  is  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
or  something." 

"It  must  be  beautiful  up  here 
in  the  summertime,"  she  said. 

"It  sure  is.  You'll  see.  We 
come  up  here  for  picnics  and  out- 
ings all  the  time.  It's  nice  and 
cool." 

"It's  nice  and  cold  right  now. 
Maybe  we'd  better  go  back 
down." 

They  walked  back  to  the  ski 
lift,  and  to  Elsa's  consternation 


saw  that  it  had  stopped  running. 

"Golly,  I  didn't  know  it  was 
that  late,"  said  Burt.  "Well,  it's 
a  good  thing  you've  had  all  that 
practice.  On  account  of  you're 
going  to  go  down  on  top  of  the 
snow  instead  of  over  it." 

"Isn't  there  a  chance  that  we 
can  get  them  to  run  it  up  here 
just  once  again?" 

"None  in  the  world.  They 
know  that  somebody  would  keep 
them  going  all  night  if  they  came 
back  at  every  call.  Come  on. 
We'll  make  it  all  right.  I'll  help 
you." 

As  she  looked  down  the  steep 
slopes,  Elsa  was  a  long  way  from 
sharing  his  confidence.  She  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  be  safe- 
ly at  the  bottom  again. 

"Look,"  said  Burt,  "you  keep 
your  skis  on  the  inside,  and  I'll 
put  mine  on  the  outside.  We'll 
go  down  together.  I'll  hold  on 
tight  to  you.  If  we  take  a  spill, 
don't  worry.  We'll  just  get  up 
again  and  keep  going.  You'll  be 
surprised  how  fast  we'll  get 
down." 

It  was  fast,  all  right  —  and 
something  of  a  nightmare.  Her 
surprise  was  in  getting  down 
safely  at  all. 

The  others  were  watching  with 
interest.  "Quite  a  stunt,"  said 
Mike.  "I  reckon  you'll  be  ski 
jumping  next  Saturday." 

"I  reckon  I'll  be  home  in  a 
rocking  chair  knitting  an  afghan 
next  Saturday,"  said  Elsa.  "I'm 
so  grateful  to  have  come  through 
this  with  my  limbs  intact,  that  I 
won't  tempt  fate  again  in  a  hur- 
ry." 

"Nonsense,"  scoffed  Burt. 
"There  wasn't  a  thing  to  it.  All 
you  need  is  to  be  guided  by  a  big 
strong  man  like  myself." 
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What  we  both  need  is  to  get 
going  on  separate  paths  in  a  hur- 
ry, thought  Elsa.  She  couldn't 
help  wondering  how  much  of  this 
had  been  accidental.  At  any  rate 
she  wouldn't  put  herself  in  line 
to  share  any  more  adventures 
with  this  youngster. 

She  was  greatly  relieved  on 
Monday  to  get  a  call  from  one  of 
the  large  department  stores  to 
report  for  work.  It  was  in  the 
gift  department,  and  she  felt  very 
much  at  home  among  her  beloved 
Hummel  and  Hutschenreuther 
figurines  again.  She  touched  some 
of  them  lovingly  and  would  talk 
them  up  to  every  customer. 

"How  is  it  that  all  your  sales 
are  for  the  German  figurines?,, 
asked  the  department  head  in 
some  amusement. 

"Because  I  know  them  —  and 
love  them,"  Elsa  replied.  "Any- 
way, I  did  sell  one  Royal  Doulton 
yesterday.  The  lady  has  a  col- 
lection and  claims  that  she  buys 
nothing  else.  Isn't  that  a  pity?" 

Her  next  move  was  to  find  an 
apartment.  She  studied  the  ads 
in  the  newspapers,  and  when 
there  was  one  listing  a  vacancy 
for  a  Latter-day  Saint  girl,  she 
applied  at  once.  It  was  to  share 
an  apartment  with  three  other 
girls,  and  this  suited  her  perfect- 
ly. 

They  were  all  working  girls, 
June  a  schoolteacher,  and  the 
other  two  —  Margery  and  Eliza- 
beth, in  offices.  The  schedule 
was  worked  out  very  carefully  as 
to  which  tasks  each  girl  would  do 
in  any  given  week  and  adhered 
to  so  strictly  that  one  was  not 
even  allowed  to  take  over  the 
dishwashing,  except  in  a  case  of 
emergency. 


The  only  problem  seemed  to  be 
closet  space,  since  Margery  was 
an  inveterate  seamstress  who  was 
always  bringing  home  pieces  of 
material  that  had  caught  her 
fancy.  She  had  more  than  her 
share  of  the  somewhat  limited 
closet  space  and  even  had  dresses 
hanging  in  cellophane  bags  in  the 
kitchen  storage  closet. 

"It  could  be  worse,"  said  Eliza- 
beth philosophically.  "She  could 
be  a  fancier  of  white  rats  —  as 
my  little  brother  is  —  or  play 
jazz  records  all  evening,  as  the 
girl  did  whose  place  you  took." 

"Or  even  borrow  our  clothes 
and  cosmetics  as  my  landlady  did 
before  I  came  here,"  added  June. 

Elsa  went  to  church  with  them 
on  Sunday  and  again  found  her- 
self in  a  large  congregation.  She 
was  warmly  received,  but  felt 
that  she  could  very  easily  be  lost 
in  the  crowd.  "Do  any  of  you 
have  a  position  in  the  ward?"  she 
asked. 

"June  teaches  a  class  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School,  and  Mar- 
gery and  I  sing  in  the  choir," 
Elizabeth  replied.  "I  guess  that 
most  of  the  jobs  go  to  the  mem- 
bers who  have  lived  here  rather 
permanently.  The  working  girls, 
such  as  we  are,  come  and  go  too 
frequently  for  them  to  pay  much 
attention  to  us,  I  suppose.  How- 
ever, we  are  always  welcome  in 
the  choir  —  or  so  I  have  found." 

Elsa  joined  them,  since  she  was 
eager  to  be  part  of  some  organ- 
ization and  music  was  her  first 
love  anyway.  One  day  she  asked 
the  director  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  her  to  practice  occasion- 
ally on  the  organ.  "I  played  for 
our  branch  at  home,"  she  ex- 
plained, "but  I  haven't  played  an 
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organ  as  large  as  this.  Would  it 
be  all  right  for  me  to  try?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  was  the  reply. 
"Come  an  hour  before  choir  prac- 
tice, if  you  wish.  I'll  arrange  for 
the  caretaker  to  let  you  have  the 
use  of  it." 

Elsa  went  to  work  with  great 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm.  She 
soon  learned  the  use  of  the  foot 
pedals  and  practiced  first  on  the 
Church  hymns  and  then  on  other 
music. 

Early  in  December  they  began 
rehearsing  for  a  Christmas  can- 
tata. There  were  extra  practices, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  choir 
rehearsals.  One  evening  the  choir 
director  asked,  "Sister  Jennings 
has  gone  away  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Do  you  want  to  try  and 
take  over?" 

"I  should  like  it  very  much," 
Elsa  replied.  "I'll  practice  on 
the  music  every  chance  I  get  this 
week." 

She  worked  hard  and  soon  had 
the  music  mastered  well  enough 
to  satisfy  the  director.  That,  with 
the  extra  holiday  buying  at  the 
store,  kept  her  busy  enough  to 
forget  all  about  the  homesickness 
she  had  been  dreading. 

Elsa  had  frequent  letters  from 
both  Clay  and  Karl,  besides 
weekly  ones  from  her  mother  and 
sister,  of  course.  Once  in  a  while 
Clay's  and  Karl's  letters  would 


come  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was 
always  a  problem  to  decide  which 
one  to  open  first.  She  solved  it 
by  shutting  her  eyes,  turning  the 
letters  several  times,  and  then 
reading  the  one  that  came  out 
on  top. 

"If  you  don't  know  which  one 
you  like  best  any  more  than 
that,"  said  June,  "it  means  that 
you  don't  love  either  one  of 
them." 

"I  haven't  said  that  I  did," 
agreed  Elsa. 

"Then  what  about  them? 
Which  one  is  in  love  with  you?" 

"So  far  neither  one  has  offered 
me  anything  more  than  friend- 
ship." 

"Oh,  dear,  what  a  waste!" 
sighed  June.  "And  here  I  was 
hoping  to  help  solve  an  insoluable 
triangle.  Anyway,  I  can  still 
hope,  can't  I?" 

"Most  assuredly.  Along  with 
myself,  perhaps,"  smiled  Elsa. 

On  the  last  practice  before 
presenting  the  Christmas  can- 
tata, Sister  Jennings  returned 
and  took  over  as  organist  again. 
Elsa  couldn't  help  being  disap- 
pointed, but  she  realized  that  it 
was  only  fair.  Last  year  she  had 
played  the  organ  for  the  program 
at  home.  This  had  been  her  own 
choice.  She  could  have  been 
playing  the  organ  at  home  in- 
stead. 

(To  be  continued) 


THREAD  OF   LOVE 

Let  a  thread  of  love  run  through  the  center  of  your  life  and  it  will  light  and 
bless  all  those  around  you.  —  Catherine  B.  Bowles 
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Relief  Society  Activities 
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Texas  Mission,  Odessa  Branch  Relief  Society  Display  of 
"Stitched"  Pictures  Highlights  Bazaar 

December  1963 

Standing  at  the  left:  Beatrice  Marie  Chesser,  Second  Counselor;  Delores 
James,  Secretary;  at  the  right:  Nell  B.  Pitt,  President;  Cleo  Eileen  Hedrick, 
First  Counselor. 

Laura  C.  Home,  President,  Texas  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Ma- 
chine-sewed, quilted  pictures,  with  beautiful  three-dimensional  detail,  became 
the  center  point  of  a  well-organized  and  well-displayed  bazaar,  presented  to 
the  public  in  the  main  business  district  of  Odessa.  For  some  two  months  the 
interest  of  the  public  was  drawn  to  the  coming  bazaar  by  the  outstanding 
quality  of  these  exceptional,  hand-rubbed,  and  framed  pictures.  Made  to  fit 
the  decor  of  all  periods  of  fine  furnishings,  pictures  sold  as  high  as  $139.95. 
They  were  displayed  with  recognition  on  television  stations,  in  leading  banks, 
stores  of  fine  furnishings,  and  plainly  stamped:  'Made  by  Odessa  L.D.S.  Relief 
Society.'  This  created  a  fine  point  for  an  opening  discussion  of  missionary 
work,  while  sales  mounted  to  better  than  $3,000.  With  the  true  spirit  of 
missionary  work,  printed  instructions  were  distributed  to  all  branches  of  the 
Texas  Mission.  One  of  the  pictures  proudly  hangs  in  the  newly  built  and 
dedicated  mission  home  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
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Swedish  Mission  Relief  Society  Receives  a  Visit  From  a  General  Board  Member 
for  the  First  Time,  April  25-27,  1964 

Seated,  front  row,  left  to  right:  Agness  Carlstrom,  translator;  Britta 
Rydstrom,  Secretary,  Swedish  Mission  Primary  Association;  La  Vern  W. 
Parmley,  President,  Primary  Association;  Aleine  M.  Young,  member,  General 
Board  of  Relief  Society;  Marianne  Tenstrom,  President,  Swedish  Mission  Re- 
lief Society;  Jean  W.  Fletcher,  Supervisor,  Swedish  Mission  Relief  Society. 

The  other  sisters  in  the  picture  are  members  of  the  Relief  Society  and 
Primary  presidencies  of  the  five  districts  of  the  Swedish  Mission. 

Sister  Tenstrom  reports  that  a  dinner  party  was  held  in  Stockholm  on 
April  25,  1964,  for  all  the  mission  district  leaders,  at  which  time  Sister  Young 
and  Sister  Parmley  were  honored,  and  gifts  were  presented  to  them.  For  the 
occasion,  Eva  Gerling,  Eva  Myrberg,  and  Bergit  Pearson  were  dressed  in 
Swedish  national  costumes. 

On  March  17,  1964,  the  Stockholm  First  Branch  presented  a  skit  called 
"Sixty  Years  Ago,"  and  representing  the  time  when  the  chapel  in  Stockholm 
was  dedicated  by  President  Heber  J.  Grant.  Irma  Hodell,  President,  Stockholm 
First  Branch  Relief  Society,  wrote  the  skit,  which  presented  the  sisters  hard 
at  work  preparing  for  the  great  day  of  the  chapel  dedication.  Greda  Andersson, 
Ethel  Ramsden,  and  Inez  Perciwall,  also  participated  as  characters  in  the 
skit.  As  a  child,  Sister  Perciwall,  accompanied  her  mother  to  the  chapel  dedi- 
cation sixty  years  ago. 


Ammon  Stake  (Idaho),  Idaho  Falls  Twenty-Sixth  Ward  Nursery 

Pictured  assisting  the  children  are  Kay  Zorn  and  Jean  Smith. 

Emma  Jane  Nelson,  President,  Ammon  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"The  sisters  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Ward  have  placed  special  emphasis  on  mak- 
ing their  Relief  Society  nursery  an  ideal  place  for  the  children  of  their  ward. 
Their  nursery  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  our  stake.  Note  the 
clever  aprons  worn  by  each  child.  Sister  Smith  is  now  the  president  of  this 
ward,  although  this  article  and  picture  were  submitted  by  Harriett  Kerr,  the 
former  president.  Sister  Kerr,  in  explaining  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
successful  nursery  in  her  ward,  stated:  'We  begin  by  selecting  gentle  baby 
sitters  who  will  assure  our  younger  groups  that  mother  will  be  right  back,  and 
who  will  quietly  usher  our  older  groups  into  the  Junior  Sunday  School  room, 
where  they  will  happily  encounter  flannel  board  stories  and  well-known  songs. 
After  this  comes  activity  time.  The  picture  shows  one  such  period  in  which 
our  children  were  busy  and  intent  upon  pasting  popcorn  on  a  bare,  pre-ar- 
ranged apricot  tree.  As  the  children  come  to  meet  their  mothers  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Relief  Society,  they  are  smiling,  and  we  feel  that  everyone  leaves 
with  a  spirit  of  fulfillment.  One  little  girl  comes  alone  because  she  hasn't  yet 
convinced  Mother  it  is  a  wonderful  place  to  be.'  " 


San  Joaquin  Stake  (California)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Two  Concerts 

Modesto,  May  2,  1964,  and  Stockton,  June  5,  1964 

Leona  B.  Hansen,  former  president,  Modesto  Stake  Relief  Society,  re- 
ports: "Sixty-five  sisters  spent  many  hours  the  past  six  months  preparing  for 
our  Singing  Mothers  concerts.  We  placed  special  emphasis  on  inviting  our 
nonmember  friends,  and  the  two  evenings  brought  over  400  people  to  enjoy 
the  evenings  of  music.  Sister  Francelle  Larsen  conducted,  with  Janet  Odum 
at  the  piano,  and  Karlyn  Brett  at  the  organ.  As  one  sister  expressed  her 
feelings,  T  have  never  felt  closer  to  my  Father  in  heaven.'  Indeed,  it  was  a 
spiritual  feast." 

The  new  President  of  San  Joaquin  Stake  Relief  Society  is  Leona  Brown 
Hansen. 
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Pearl  Harbor  Stake  (Hawaii)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music 
For  Relief  Society  Conference  in  New  Stake  House 

May  10,    1964 

Fern  Pule,  chorister,  is  seated  first  on  the  right  in  the  front  row;  Leiama- 
lama  Sniffen,  organist,  sixth  from  the  right  in  the  front  row;  Barbara  Chlarson, 
former  first  counselor,  fifth  from  the  right  in  the  front  row;  standing  at  the 
left,  second  row:  Evelyn  Miyamoto,  First  Counselor;  Dawn  Mangum,  Second 
Counselor;  inset,  Virginia  Harbertson,  President. 

Sister  Harbertson  reports:  "These  dear  sisters  outdid  themselves  in  the 
effort  they  put  forth  in  preparing  the  music  for  this  conference.  It  was  sung 
as  only  the  Hawaiian  sisters  can  sing.  They  truly  carried  the  message  to 
'Lift  Thine  Eyes,'  and  renewed  the  promise  'If  Ye  Love  Me,  Keep  My  Com- 
mandments.' It  was  truly  a  wonderful  experience,  for  they  found  that  they 
could  learn  the  music  when  they  felt  that  they  could  not.  We  were  all 
touched  very  deeply,  knowing  that  the  Lord  will  always  be  ready  to  help  us." 

Uruguayan  Mission,  Capital  District,  Rodo  South  Branch  Relief  Society 
Conducts  Successful  Bazaar 

The  photograph  shows  a  booth  decorated  with  flowers,  and  displaying 
foods  and  handicraft.  At  the  left,  back  of  the  sisters,  a  number  of  originally 
designed  potholders,  aprons,  dresses,  and  other  well-made  and  attractive 
articles  are  displayed. 

In  nearly  all  the  branches  of  this  mission  two  bazaars  are  held  each  year. 
One  is  held  during  the  winter,  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  knitted  articles. 
Another  bazaar  is  held  during  the  summer.  An  outstanding  activity  of  the 
Relief  Societies  of  the  Uruguayan  Mission  is  cooperation  with  the  construc- 
tion program.  When  a  missionary  is  called,  the  Relief  Society  provides  him 
with  clothing  for  his  mission.  The  sisters  also  cook  and  sew  for  the  construc- 
tion missionaries,  and  hold  special  fiestas  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  sisters  are  realizing  their  responsibility  in  encouraging  the  Priest- 
hood to  magnify  their  callings  and  are  giving  great  encouragement  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  calling  of  a  Church  builder.  They  are  also  meeting  the  request 
of  President  David  O.  McKay  that  every  member  be  a  missionary.  They  have 
a  fellowshipping  program  in  which  they  try  to  help  new  members,  reactivated 
members,  and  nonmembers,  who  are  made  to  feel  welcome  in  the  Relief  So- 
ciety and  in  other  Church  organizations  and  activities. 

Carmen  C.  de  Galli  is  president  of  the  Uruguayan  Mission  Relief  Society, 
and  Eva  B.  Barton  is  supervisor. 

Hawaiian  Mission  Relief  Society  Leadership  Convention 

Kahului,  Maui,  August  28-29,  1964 

Seated,  center  front,  left  to  right:  Elder  George  W.  Poulsen,  Jr.,  President, 
Hawaiian  Mission;  Orlene  J.  Poulsen,  Supervisor,  Hawaii  Mission  Relief  So- 
ciety; Chiyo  Meyers,  President;  Ethel  Young,  Education  Counselor;  Haruko 
Kiilau,  Work  Director  Counselor;  Pearl  Mahi,  Secretary. 

Sister  Poulsen  reports:  "Sixty  Relief  Society  women  from  four  districts 
and  twenty-three  branches  were  in  attendance  at  the  convention.  The  sisters 
were  told  of  the  importance  of  their  responsibilities,  not  only  as  Relief  Society 
leaders,  but  as  wives  and  mothers.  Ideas  for  the  nursery  program,  which  is 
being  introduced  into  the  Hawaii  Mission  Relief  Society,  were  presented,  and 
discussions  and  demonstrations  on  the  lesson  material  for  the  coming  year 
were  given.  Bazaar  items  and  samples  of  handwork  were  on  display  by  the 
four  districts,  and  the  women  were  taught  Lauhala  weaving  and  rug  making, 
while  others  learned  how  to  cook  some  new  dishes  which  were  demonstrated. 

"In  the  evening,  a  delightful  play,  which  emphasized  the  importance  of 
active  Relief  Society  membership,  was  presented  by  the  Hawaii  District  Relief 
Society.  Mary  Soon,  who  had  been  released  as  mission  work  director  coun- 
selor, was  honored." 
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South  German  Mission  Relief  Society  Convention 
July  10-11,   1964 

Center,  front  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Genevieve  S.  Gardner,  Super- 
visor; Margarete  Opperman,  President;  to  the  left  of  Sister  Gardner:  Ursula 
Hubner,  Counselor  in  district  presidency;  seated,  second  from  the  left,  in  the 
front  row:  Dorothea  Mez,  District  President. 

Sister  Gardner  reports:  "The  two-day  convention  covered  every  phase  of 
Relief  Society.  Excellent  leadership  sessions  were  held,  giving  help  in  every 
department.  Effective  charts  and  posters  were  on  display,  which  encouraged 
better  preparation  and  more  effective  teaching  in  each  department.  One  morn- 
ing was  devoted  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Latter-day  Saint  wife  in  her  home. 
The  work  meeting  session  featured  quilting,  which  was  new  and  interesting  to 
everyone.  Arts  and  crafts  were  taught,  which  included  painting  and  ceramics, 
reed  work,  and  the  making  of  jewelry  from  silver  and  copper  wire.  Every 
sister  took  home  some  new  and  useful  ideas. 

"Music  was  an  important  part  of  the  convention.  The  highlight  of  the 
first  day  was  an  evening  of  music.  Only  Relief  Society  sisters  participated  on 
the  program,  but  the  house  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  branch  members, 
Church  building  and  full-time  missionaries,  and  friends.  A  delightful  play 
'The  Water  Cure'  was  presented  by  members  of  the  Freiburg  Branch.  Other 
highlights  were  films,  The  Awakening,'  and  the  Tabernacle  Choir  film  'With 
Music  Ring.'  Six  sisters  were  honored  for  over  twenty-five  years  in  Relief 
Society,  and  were  presented  with  a  book." 


Liberty  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah)  Leaders  of  Spring  Social 

May  21,  1964 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Grace  Giauque,  work  meeting  leader; 
Ila  Hatton,  First  Counselor,  Jane  Schipaanboord,  President;  Merida  Hunts- 
man, Second  Counselor;  Lillian  Janke,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Norma  Johnson,  chorister;  Rose  Woodruff,  social 
science  class  leader;  Faye  Milner,  literature  class  leader;  Jane  Jones,  organist; 
Aleta  Checketts;  Ilah  Carpenter,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Juanita  Jen- 
sen; Ilene  Bigelow,  theology  class  leader.  Inset  picture:  Luella  Birrell,  Maga- 
zine representative. 

Sister  Schipaanboord  reports:  This  year  at  our  spring  social  we  honored 
women,  telling  in  the  program  and  showing  by  display,  their  accomplishments 
and  contributions  in  the  building  of  the  West  and  the  making  of  our  cultural 
life  of  today.  'First  Ladies,'  or  representatives  of  First  Ladies,  were  our  guests 
of  the  day.  Margaret  Lee,  First  Lady  of  cur  city  reviewed  the  lives  of  six 
outstanding  pioneer  women.  Anne  Gledhill  represented  the  General  Board  of 
Relief  Society,  and  brought  a  message  from  the  Board.  Ann  Hafen,  President 
of  the  Utah  Poetry  Society,  represented  first  ladies  of  literature  and  read 
some  of  her  own  poems.  Margaret  Black,  First  Lady  of  our  stake,  and  Jane 
Schipaanboord,  First  Lady  of  Liberty  Stake  Relief  Society,  were  also  honored. 
A  lovely  musical  program  was  rendered.  The  Liberty  Stake  recreation  center 
was  transformed  into  a  spring  garden  under  the  able  hands  of  Sister  Giauque. 
Beautiful  handmade  quilts  from  nine  wards  and  two  branches  were  on  display, 
and  refreshments  were  served." 
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Lesson  Department 


Elder  Roy  W.  Doxey 
Lesson  63  —  The  One  Mighty  and  Strong 

(Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  85) 

For  First  Meeting,  April   1965 

Objective:  To  recognize  the  importance  of  adhering  to  the  revelations 
of  the  Lord  and  how  claim  to  office  may  be  tested. 


INTRODUCTION 

By  commandment,  William  W. 
Phelps  was  promised  certain  bles- 
sings after  his  baptism.  (Sec- 
tion 55.)  At  this  early  period 
(June  1831),  he  was  given  the 
assignment  to  travel  with  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  Sid- 
ney Rigdon  to  Independence, 
Missouri,  where  he  was  to  engage 
in  the  printing  business.  (Verses 
4-5.)  At  the  time  the  Prophet 
wrote  to  him  (November  27, 
1832)  about  conditions  in  Mis- 
souri, he  was  editor  and  printer 
of  the  Evening  and  Morning  Star, 
the  first  periodical  published  by 
the  Church.  Brother  Phelps  was 
also  an  assistant  to  Bishop  Ed- 
ward Partridge.  In  reply  to  a 
letter  from  him,  the  Prophet, 
already  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  saints  in  Missouri, 
gave   instructions   regarding   the 


allotting  of  inheritances  to  the 
saints.  Matters  of  great  weight 
rested  upon  the  Prophet's  mind 
and  by  inspiration  he  sensed  the 
feelings  of  Brother  Phelps  in  these 
words: 

.  .  .  My  God,  great  and  mighty  art 
Thou,  therefore  show  unto  Thy  ser- 
vant what  shall  become  of  those  who 
are  essaying  to  come  up  unto  Zion,  in 
order  to  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  yet  receive  not  their  in- 
heritance by  consecrations,  by  order 
of  deed  from  the  Bishop,  the  man  that 
God  has  appointed  in  a  legal  way, 
agreeably  to  the  law  given  to  organize 
and  regulate  the  Church,  and  all  the 
affairs  of  the  same  (DHC  1:298). 

Then,  revealing  the  source  of 
his  own  feelings  toward  Brother 
Phelps,  the  Prophet  wrote: 

Brother  William,  in  the  love  of  God, 
having  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
you  as  a  man  of  God,  having  obtained 
this  confidence  by  a  vision  of  heaven, 
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therefore  I  will  proceed  to  unfold  to 
you  some  of  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
and  to  answer  the  question   (Ibid.). 

LETTERS   AS    REVELATIONS 

From  this  letter  of  November 
27,  1832,  we  have  received  Sec- 
tion 85  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants. (DHC  1:298-299.)  His- 
torically, there  are  many  exam- 
ples of  letters  becoming  scripture 
as  the  writer  was  inspired  to  pen 
words  of  admonition,  encourage- 
ment, and  commandment.  The 
apostle  Paul  indicated  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  received  not  from  men 
but  from  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of 
revelation.  ( Galatians  1:11-12.) 
Christian  scripture  consists  of 
many  letters  written  to  branches 
of  the  Church  and  to  individuals 
during  the  New  Testament  pe- 
riod. (Romans,  Corinthians,  Ga- 
latians, Colossians,  Timothy, 
etc.)  The  apostles  Peter  and 
John  have  also  contributed  scrip- 
ture in  the  form  of  letters.  In  The 
Book  of  Mormon  we  have  the  let- 
ter of  Mormon  to  his  son  Moroni 
that  explains  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  as  it  relates  to  little 
children.  (Moroni  8.)  Subsequent 
sections  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  also  come  from  letters. 
(Sections  121,  122,  123,  127, 
128.) 

CHURCH   RECORD  TO  BE   KEPT 

Important  instructions  were 
given  to  the  "Lord's  clerk"  in 
Zion  (Missouri)  regarding  the 
keeping  of  a  faithful  record.  Un- 
der the  law  of  consecration  the 
steward  was  required  to  manage 
his  inheritance  (stewardship), 
not  only  for  his  own  welfare  but 
also  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Church.    Records  were  to  be 


kept  of  those  who  consecrated 
their  property  and  of  the  steward- 
ships received.  (D&C  85: 1.)  The 
following  verse  of  the  revelation 
describes  somewhat  the  nature  of 
some  of  our  records  of  today: 
"And  also  their  manner  of  life, 
their  faith,  and  works.  ..."  In 
that  day  those  who  came  to  Zion 
and  did  not  consecrate,  and,  con- 
sequently, did  not  receive  an  in- 
heritance, were  considered  un- 
faithful to  their  covenants.  A  pen- 
alty for  these  and  also  those  who 
had  apostatized  after  receiving 
their  inheritance  was  not  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  with  the 
faithful.  (Verses  2-3.) 

BOOK  OF  LIFE 

An  accurate  record  of  acts  is 
maintained  in  the  heavens  com- 
parable with  the  recordings  made 
in  the  "book  of  the  law  of  God" 
(see  D&C  85:1-5)  kept  by  the 
Lord's  clerk  on  the  earth.  In  a 
later  revelation,  the  Lord  empha- 
sized the  necessity  for  keeping 
accurate  records  that  there  might 
be  agreement  with  the  "book  of 
life"  which  is  kept  in  heaven. 
(Ibid.,  128:7.)  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment period,  John  the  Revelator 
explained  that  all  things  shall  be 
inherited  by  the  faithful,  while 
the  disobedient  shall  not  enter  in- 
to the  abode  of  God. 

And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither 
whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or 
maketh  a  .lie:  but  they  which  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life 
(Revelation   21:27). 

The  Lamb's  book  of  life  is  the 
book  of  life  kept  in  the  heavens. 

PRESENT  APPLICATION 

In  1832  and  as  long  as  the  law 
of  consecration  was  in  force,  the 
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Lord  intended  that  his  saints 
would  prepare  themselves  against 
the  day  of  burning  when  the 
Savior  would  come  in  flaming  fire 
taking  vengeance  upon  those  who 
were  not  keeping  his  command- 
ments. (D&C  85:3;  II  Thessa- 
lonians  1:7-8.)  This  message  is 
similar  to  the  promise  that  the 
same  judgment  would  come  to 
those  who  would  not  tithe: 

Behold,  now  it  is  called  today  until 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
verily  it  is  a  day  of  sacrifice,  and  a 
day  for  the  tithing  of  my  people;  for 
he  that  is  tithed  shall  not  be  burned 
at  his  coming. 

For  after  today  cometh  the  burn- 
ing —  this  is  speaking  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Lord  —  for  verily  I  say, 
tomorrow  all  the  proud  and  they  that 
do  wickedly  shall  be  as  stubble;  and 
I  will  burn  them  up,  for  I  am  the 
Lord  of  Hosts;  and  I  will  not  spare 
any  that  remain  in  Babylon. 

Wherefore,  if  ye  believe  me,  ye  will 
labor  while  it  is  called  today  (D&C 
64:23-25). 

It  is  apparent  from  the  dis- 
cussion about  the  book  of  life 
and  its  purpose,  that  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  saints  in  the  future 
life  will  be  determined  by  their 
faithfulness.  In  the  annual  con- 
ference of  1900,  speakers  men- 
tioned this  subject  and  also  ap- 
plied Section  85  to  conditions  as 
they  are  now.  The  law  of  con- 
secration in  force  in  1832  is  not 
required  of  the  saints  today,  but 
every  member  of  the  Church  is 
under  obligation  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments, among  which  is  the 
law  of  tithing.  By  commandment, 
a  faithful  record  is  kept  of  the 
non-tithe  payers  as  well  as  of 
those  who  pay  tithing.  In  the 
language  of  Elder  Rudger  Claw- 
son: 

.  .  .  The  lines  are  being  drawn.  It 
must  be  known  to  the   authorities   of 


this  Church  and  to  the  people  who 
are  faithful  and  who  are  not  faithful. 
God  requires  it  and  it  must  be  re- 
corded, for  the  reason  plainly  set 
forth  in  the  revelation,  that  those 
whose  names  are  not  found  recorded 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  shall 
have  no  inheritance  in  Zion  in  that 
day  when  our  eternal  inheritance  shall 
be  divided  out  to  us  (Conference  Re- 
port, April  1900,  page  44). 

'THE   STILL  SMALL   VOICE" 

There  are  various  means  by 
which  the  Lord  communicates 
with  his  children  and,  especially, 
the  prophets.  In  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  there  are  many 
forms  of  revelation  noted:  for  ex- 
ample, the  visitation  of  heavenly 
beings,  Section  27;  by  vision,  as 
Section  76;  the  use  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  as  Sections  3,  6, 
7,  11;  inspiration,  Sections  8,  20 
and  21,  and  other  ways. 

We  come  now  to  another  meth- 
od of  revelation  —  the  Lord 
speaking  into  the  mind.  An  ex- 
ample is  Enos,  who,  while  strug- 
gling in  the  spirit  said:  "behold, 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  came  into 
my  mind  again  .  .  ."  (B.  of  M., 
Enos  10).  Jeremiah  experienced 
revelation  in  this  same  way. 
(Jeremiah  1:4,  11,  13.) 

One  of  the  notable  experiences 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in 
receiving  revelation  is  found  in 
Section  85,  as  follows: 

Yea,  thus  saith  the  still  small  voice, 
which  whispereth  through  and  pierc- 
eth  all  things,  and  often  times  it  mak- 
eth  my  bones  to  quake  while  it  mak- 
eth  manifest  .   .   .    (Verse  6). 

Nephi,  in  calling  his  wayward 
brothers  to  repentance,  reminded 
them  of  the  times  when  an  angel 
"hath  spoken  unto  you  in  a  still 
small  voice,  but  ye  were  past  feel- 
ing,  that  ye  could  not   feel  his 
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words"  (I  Nephi  17:45).  Every 
member  of  the  Church  is  entitled 
to  receive  divine  guidance  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  his  life,  as  well  as 
in  his  Church  positions.  President 
Heber  J.  Grant  once  said: 

The  Lord  gives  to  many  of  us  the 
still,  small  voice  of  revelation.  It 
comes  as  vividly  and  strongly  as 
though  it  were  with  a  great  sound.  It 
comes  to  each  man,  according  to  his 
needs  and  faithfulness,  for  guidance  in 
matters  that  pertain  to  his  own  life. 
For  the  Church  as  a  whole  it  comes 
to  those  who  have  been  ordained  to 
speak  for  the  Church  as  a  whole  .  .  . 
(Conference  Report,  April  1945,  page 
9). 

Very  early  in  the  dispensation, 
the  Lord  revealed  that  there  was 
only  one  person  at  a  time  who 
has  the  right  and  power  to  receive 
revelation  for  the  Church  (D&C 
28:2-7;  43:2-4,  Lesson  18,  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  August  1959.) 

INTERPRETATION 

Verses  7  and  8  of  Section  85 
were  given  by  the  Lord  about 
Bishop  Edward  Partridge  and  his 
calling  in  regulating  the  Church 
in  Missouri,  with  special  reference 
to  the  law  of  consecration.  Be- 
cause of  a  misunderstanding  of 
this  revelation,  President  Joseph 
F.  Smith  and  his  counselors,  John 
R.  Winder  and  Anthon  H.  Lund, 
wrote  upon  this  subject  for  the 
benefit  of  the  believer.  In  their 
preface  to  their  interpretation, 
they  wrote: 

Perhaps  no  other  passage  in  the 
revelations  of  the  Lord,  in  this  dis- 
pensation, has  given  greater  rise  to  so 
much  speculation  as  this  one.  [D&C 
85:6-8.]  Also,  it  has  been  used  by 
vain  and  foolish  men  to  bolster  up 
their  vagaries  of  speculation,  and  in 
some  cases  their  pretensions  to  great 


power  and  high  positions  they  were  to 
attain  in  the  Church.   .   .   . 

One  would  think  in  such  a  matter 
as  this  that  sufficient  native  modesty 
would  assert  itself  to  restrain  a  man 
from  announcing  himself  as  the  one 
upon  whom  such  high  honors  are  to 
be  conferred,  and  who  is  to  exercise 
such  great  powers  in  establishing  the 
Saints  in  their  inheritances;  and  that 
even  if  one  suspected,  for  any  reason, 
that  such  a  position,  and  such  excep- 
tional powers  were  to  be  conferred 
upon  him,  he  would  wait  until  the 
Lord  would  clearly  indicate  to  the 
Church,  as  well  as  to  himself,  that  he 
has  been  indeed  sent  of  God  to  the 
work  of  so  noble  a  ministry,  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  passage  under  ques- 
tion. Those,  however,  who  have  so 
far  proclaimed  themselves  as  being 
the  "one  mighty  and  strong,"  have 
manifested  the  utmost  ignorance  of 
the  things  of  God  and  the  order  of 
the  Church.  Indeed  their  insufferable 
ignorance  and  egotism  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  all  their  pretensions, 
and  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  They  seem 
not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Saints  is  completely  organized,  and 
that  when  the  man  who  shall  be  called 
upon  to  divide  unto  the  Saints  their 
inheritances  comes,  he  will  be  desig- 
nated by  the  inspiration  of  the  Lord 
to  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
Church,  appointed  and  sustained  ac- 
cording to  the  order  provided  for  the 
government  of  the  Church  (Improve- 
ment Era,  10:929-930,  October  1907). 

These  are  the  verses  that  con- 
cern us  in  this  lesson: 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  I, 
the  Lord  God,  will  send  one  mighty 
and  strong,  holding  the  scepter  of 
power  in  his  hand,  clothed  with  light 
for  a  covering,  whose  mouth  shall  ut- 
ter words,  eternal  words;  while  his 
bowels  shall  be  a  fountain  of  truth, 
to  set  in  order  the  house  of  God,  and 
to  arrange  by  lot  the  inheritances  of 
the  saints  whose  names  are  found,  and 
the    names    of    their    fathers,    and    of 
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their    children,    enrolled    in    the   book 
of  the  law  of  God; 

While  that  man,  who  was  called  of 
God  and  appointed,  that  putteth  forth 
his  hand  to  steady  the  ark  of  God, 
shall  fall  by  the  shaft  of  death,  like  as 
a  tree  that  is  smitten  by  the  vivid 
shaft  of  lightning  (D&C  85:7-8). 

In  their  explanation  of  these 
verses,  the  First  Presidency  set 
forth  these  ideas: 

1.  Conditions  of  jealousy,  pride, 
unbelief,  and  hardness  of  heart 
prevailed  among  the  brethren  in 
Missouri.  (Ibid.,  84:54-58,  76.) 
Bishop  Edward  Partridge  was  a 
party  to  this  condition,  resulting 
in  the  foregoing  revelation  being 
received. 

2.  Bishop  Partridge  and  most 
of  the  saints  in  Missouri  partially 
repented,  although  in  March 
1833,  the  Lord  declared  that  he 
was  not  well  pleased  with  the 
bishop.  Eight  years  later  he  died 
due  to>  persecution  in  Missouri, 
forgiven  of  the  Lord. 

Who  shall  say  that  his  repentance, 
his  sacrifices,  his  sufferings  and  faith- 
fulness did  not  procure  for  him  a 
mitigation  of  the  severe  judgment 
decreed  against  him  in  the  revelation 
contained  in  the  eighty-fifth  section 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants?  At 
any  rate,  the  Lord  said,  some  three 
years  later,  that  he  was  well  pleased 
with  Bishop  Partridge  (Improvement 
Era  10:938-939;  see  also  DHC  II: 
302-303) . 

3.  Bishop  Partridge  was  the 
man  referred  to  in  the  revelation 
who  should  fall  by  the  shaft  of 
death,  if  he  did  not  repent.  (D&C 
85:8.) 

4.  If  Bishop  Partridge  had  not 
repented,  the  Lord  would  have 
appointed  "one  mighty  and 
strong"  to  take  his  place;  there- 
fore, the  First  Presidency  consid- 
ered "the  whole  incident  of  the 


prophecy  closed"    (Improvement 
Era  10:940). 

BISHOP   EDWARD   PARTRIDGE 

Bishop  Edward  Partridge  was 
called  to  the  bishopric  February 
4,  1831  (D&C  41:9),  and  at  that 
time  the  Lord  referred  to  him  as 
"like  unto  Nathanael  of  old."  Be- 
fore this,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Campbellites  and  joined  the 
Church  in  December  1830.  Dur- 
ing the  severe  persecution  of  the 
saints  in  Missouri,  due  partly  to 
their  failure  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  he  "act- 
ed a  most  noble,  and  self-sacrific- 
ing part,  and  bore  many  indigni- 
ties with  the  greatest  patience." 
Partly  stripped  of  his  clothing, 
the  bishop  was  taken  to  the  pub- 
lic square  in  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, because  he  would  not  de- 
nounce The  Book  of  Mormon  and 
he  was  tarred  and  feathered,  as 
the  mob  jeered.  Later,  he  with 
five  others,  offered  themselves  as 
ransom  for  the  Church  even  to  be 
scourged  and  put  to  death,  if  that 
would  stop  the  inhuman  cruelties 
heaped  upon  the  saints  by  the 
Missourians.  Later,  he  assisted 
the  saints  in  their  drivings  from 
Missouri,  and  assisted  in  their  lo- 
cation in  Illinois.  On  May  27, 
1840,  Bishop  Partridge  died  in 
Nauvoo,  accepted  of  the  Lord. 

AN  ALTERNATIVE 

From  this  revelation,  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  definite  word 
of  the  Lord  on  how  his  servants 
are  to  be  appointed.  President  Jo- 
seph F.  Smith  and  his  Counselors 
drew  attention  to  the  important 
truth  that  if  there  was  ever  a 
need  for  the  "one  mighty  and 
strong"  he  would  have  to  occupy 
the  same  position  as  Bishop  Part- 
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ridge  —  the  Presiding  Bishop.  It 
would  be  that  bishop's  duty  in 
the  future,  under  the  law  of  con- 
secration, to  "arrange  by  lot  the 
inheritances  of  the  Saints."  (D&C 
57:7,  15;  58:14,  17;  85:7.)   Fur- 
thermore, that  bishop  would  have 
to  be  called  in  the  Lord's  way, 
and  not  as  men  might  wish  to 
make  their  own  rules.  The  order 
of  calling  Priesthood  officers  was 
established  early  in  the  dispensa- 
tion. With  the  restoration  of  the 
Priesthood,    it    was    stated    that 
authority  is  necessary  to  call  men 
into   the   Lord's   service.    Before 
this,  Hyrum  Smith  was  told  that 
he  was  not  to  preach  the  gospel 
until  he  had  been  called.   (Ibid., 
11:15.)     In  the  revelation  on  or- 
ganizing the  Church,  Priesthood 
officers  were  to  be  appointed  and 
ordained.     (Ibid.,  20:2-3,  38-39, 
60.)     Moreover,  they  were  to  be 
approved  by  a  vote  of  the  Church 
in   appointed   meetings.      Verses 
61-65.)     These  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Lord:  (1)  a  call  by  revelation 
or  authority;  (2)  approval  of  the 
members  of  the  Church;  and  (3) 
an   ordination   by   one   who   has 
the  authority.     These  steps  were 
indicated  later,  as  noted  above, 
to  validate  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent   of    the    Church.       (Ibid., 
28:2-7;   43-2-4.)      The  Presiding 
Bishop    as    all    officers    in    the 
Church,  is  no  exception,  as  wit- 
ness  the   instruction    concerning 
the  appointment  of  Bishop  Ed- 
ward Partridge: 

And  again,  /  have  called  my  ser- 
vant Edward  Partridge;  and  I  give  a 
commandment,  that  he  should  be 
appointed  by  the  voice  of  the  church, 
and  ordained  a  bishop  unto  the 
church,  to  leave  his  merchandise  and 
to  spend  all  his  time  in  the  labors  of 
the  church; 


To  see  to  all  things  as  it  shall  be 
appointed  unto  him  in  my  laws  in 
the  day  that  I  shall  give  them  (Ibid., 
41:9-10).     [Italics  by  writer.] 

Future  bishops  unto  the 
Church  will  receive  their  appoint- 
ment in  the  same  manner.  The 
Lord  declares  that  there  can  be 
no  exception. 

Pretenders  to  Church  office  or 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Church  have  arisen  and  will 
probably  continue  to  arise  oc- 
casionally; therefore,  it  behooves 
Latter-day  Saints  to  be  aware  of 
the  foregoing  keys  against  decep- 
tion. In  concluding  their  mes- 
sage on  this  revelation  (Section 
85),  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
and  his  Counselors  wrote  in  1907: 

.  .  .  we  would  say  that  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  by  this  time,  should  be  so 
well  settled  in  the  conviction  that  God 
has  established  his  Church  in  the 
earth  for  the  last  time,  to  remain, 
and  no  more  to  be  thrown  down,  or 
destroyed;  and  that  God's  house  is  a 
house  of  order,  of  law,  of  regularity, 
that  erratic  disturbers  of  that  order  of 
men  .  .  .  ought  not  to  have  any  influ- 
ence with  them,  nor  ought  the  Saints 
to  be  disturbed  in  their  spirit  by  such 
characters  and  their  theories.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  with  the  Saints. 
It  has  committed  to  it  the  law  of  God 
for  its  own  government  and  perpetu- 
ation. It  possesses  every  means  for 
the  correction  of  every  wrong  or  abuse 
or  error  which  may  from  time  to  time 
arise,  and  that  without  anarchy,  or 
even  revolution;  it  can  do  it  by  pro- 
cess of  evolution  —  by  development, 
by  an  increase  of  knowledge,  wisdom, 
patience  and  charity  (Improvement 
Era  10:942). 

NO  INHERITANCES  FOR  SOME 

The  remaining  verses  of  Sec- 
tion 85  reaffirm,  with  emphasis, 
that  the  unfaithful  members  of 
the  Church  not  having  their 
names  recorded  in  the  book  of  the 
law   will   not   obtain   an    inheri- 
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tance,  but  their  lot  will  be  found 
among  the  unbelievers  where 
there  are  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  (Verses  9-11.)  The  conse- 
quences of  disobedience  are  seri- 
ous indeed  when  one  considers 
the  penalty  imposed  upon  the 
children  of  the  priest.  (Ezra 
2:61-63.)  They  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  ordinances  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  their  fa- 
thers who  are  dead  and  who  were 
faithful.  The  separation  of 
fathers,  mothers,  and  children  in 
eternity  with  the  loss  of  eternal 
life,  is  far  more  serious  than  some 
members  of  the  Church  are  prone 
to  consider.  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  in  discussing  this  matter 
was  emphatic,  as  brought  out  in 
this  lesson,  that  Section  85  not 


only  has  reference  to  the  law  of 
consecration  but  also  to  the  law 
of  tithing  because  it  took  the 
place  of  the  former  law.  (Con- 
ference Report,  October  1899, 
page  42.) 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Tell  what  circumstances  brought 
forth  Section  85. 

2.  Why  would  you  believe  that  let- 
ters can  be  scripture? 

3.  What  relationship  is  there  be- 
tween the  book  of  life  and  the  book  of 
the  law? 

4.  Discuss:  Section  85  is  a  com- 
mandment to  observe  the  law  of  tith- 
ing. 

5.  What  is  the  still  small  voice  and 
who  may  enjoy  its  promptings? 

6.  What  does  the  Lord  say  in  Sec- 
tion 85  about  the  penalty  of  disobedi- 
ence to  his  commandments? 


Christine  H.  Robinson 

Message  63  —  "For  They  Shall  Be  Judged  According  to  Their  Works,  and  Every 
Man  Shall  Receive  According  to  His  Own  Works  .  .  ." 
(D&fj  76:111). 

For  First  Meeting,  April   1965 

Objective:  To  be  counted  worthy  and  to  receive  the  commendation  of 
the  Lord,  our  lives  must  be  filled  with  fruitful  actions 


One  of  the  most  clearly  estab-  with  statements  supporting  this 

lished  facts  outlined  in  the  scrip-  fact.     The  Savior  in  his  parables 

tures  is  that  men  shall  be  judged  and    in    his    sermons    frequently 

by    their    works.     Both    ancient  stressed  the  importance  of  per- 

and  modern  scriptures  are  replete  forming  good  works.  He  said,  "Ye 
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shall  know  them  by  their  fruits" 
(Matt.  7:16),  and  emphasized 
the  fact  that,  "Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  .  .  ."  (Matt.  7:21).  Also, 
"Whosoever  heareth  these  say- 
ings of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I 
will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  a 
rock"  (Matt.  7:24). 

The  apostle  James  admonishes 
us,  "be  ye  doers  of  Ihe  word,  and 
not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your 
own  selves"  (James  1:22). 

The  prophet  Nephi  said  that 
the  day  should  come  "that  they 
must  be  judged  of  their  works, 
yea,  even  the  works  which  were 
done  by  the  temporal  body  ..." 
(1  Nephi  15:32). 

The  great  King  Benjamin  in- 
structed his  people  to  believe  in 
God  and  in  his  wisdom  and  pow- 
er both  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
and  warned  them,  "now,  if  you 
believe  all  these  things  see  that  ye 
do  them"  (Mosiah  4:10). 

This  standard  of  "works"  is  one 
which  has  become  a  measure  of 
an  individual's  worth,  not  only  in 
religious  matters  but  also  in  his 
attainments  in  every  field  of  ac- 
tivity. We  are  judged  by  the 
skills  we  develop  and  apply,  by 
our  accomplishments,  our  atti- 
tudes, and  by  the  extent  and  ap- 
plication of  our  wisdom. 

A  great  pianist,  amidst  thun- 
derous applause,  had  just  finished 
his  masterful  rendition  of  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  concerto.  After 
the  performance  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers approached  him  saying, 
"My,   how  wonderful!      I   would 


give  my  life  to  play  as  you  do." 
To  which  the  Maestro  replied, 
"Madam,  so  far  that  is  exactly 
what  I  have  given." 

Regardless  of  the  extent  of  our 
abilities,  unless  we  work  and  de- 
velop them,  we  will  never  gain  the 
highest  achievement  which  we 
may  obtain.  In  this  great  Church 
of  the  Lord's  we  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  love  and  respect  of 
our  friends  and  neighbors  nor  the 
blessings  from  our  Father  in  heav- 
en simply  because  of  our  knowl- 
edge or  gospel  scholarship. 
Although  knowledge  and  scholar- 
ship are  important,  they  are 
useful  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  put  to  work  in 
action  in  our  lives. 

In  this  message  from  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  the  Lord 
said,  that  "every  man  shall  re- 
ceive according  to  his  own 
works."  This  means  that  we  can- 
not expect  to  lean  on  someone 
else's  abilities  or  upon  another's 
testimony.  We  must  work  dili- 
gently and  develop  our  own.  We 
must  have  the  courage  and  the 
wisdom  to  be  ourselves  and  to 
rely  on  ourselves.  In  the  final  an- 
alysis this  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  we  shall  be  judged. 

Someone  has  aptly  said  that  no 
one  can  develop  his  muscles  by 
sending  his  servant  to  the  gym- 
nasium. In  a  like  manner  our 
Father  in  heaven  will  not  recog- 
nize a  proxy  statement  when  we 
present  ourselves  before  him. 
Only  if  our  own  works  so  justify 
will  we  hear  that  blessed  wel- 
come, "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant  .  .  .  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord"  (Matt. 
25:21). 
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Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Lesson  3  —  "Faith,  If  It -Hath  Not  Works,  Is  Dead" 

(A  Course  to  Be  Studied  at  Work  Meeting,  January  Through  September  1965) 

For  Second  Meeting,  March  1965 

Objective:  To  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 

blessings  from  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  its  teachings 

must  be  translated  from  Joelief  into  worthy  action. 


INTRODUCTION 

Even  soiaith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone  (James  2: 17). 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
(Matt.  7:21). 

Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it 
is  sin  (James  4:17). 


These  are  significant  scriptures. 
They  state,  in  essence,  that  mere- 
ly having  a  belief  or  knowledge  of 
a  gospel  truth  is  not  enough. 
Moreover,  that  for  those  who  be- 
lieve and  understand  the  law  but 
do  not  comply  with  the  law,  it 
will  be  considered  as  a  "sin." 
The  implication  is  that  we  shall 
be  judged  in  ratio  to  the  light 
and  understanding  we  possess. 

An  awareness  of  this  truth  is 
essential  for  every  individual  who 
would,  through  conscious  effort, 
increase  his  mental  and  spiritual 
growth  and  who  would  influence 
others  for  good.  The  importance 
of  translating  belief  into  action  is 
basic  to  the  Family  Home  Eve- 
ning Program  and  also  to  these 
lessons  which  are  written  in  sup- 
port of  that  program.    It  is  espe- 


cially important  that  mothers  be 
aware  of  this  truth  as  they 
guide  their  children  from  infancy 
to  adulthood. 

x  If  ideas  which  are  to  be  de- 
veloped '  as  lessons  are  to  have 
vitality,  class  members  must  be- 
come sufficiently  involved  that 
they  will  be  led  to  think  about 
those  ideas  and  to  ask  questions. 
These  lessons,  however,  will  not 
have  fulfilled  their  general  objec- 
tive unless  they  motivate  us 
actually  to  put  into  practice  the 
ideas  and  .gospel  teachings  dis- 
cussed. 

KNOWLEDGE    PLUS   ACTION 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
perfection  is  not  attained  in  a 
day.  It  is  helpful  to  realize  that 
consistent    and    constant    effort 
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may  be  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
place a  particular  behavior  pat- 
tern with  a  better  one.  Nor  is 
there  disgrace  in  failing  to 
achieve,  if  one  earnestly  tries  — 
only  in  the  unwillingness  to  try. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Enoch  did  not  arrive  at  a 
condition  of  "exceeding"  right- 
eousness suddenly,  nor  by  merely 
knowing  the  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  but  by  living 
them. 

For  two  centuries  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Savior  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  Laman- 
ites  and  the  Nephites  enjoyed 
the  peace  and  happiness  which 
are  fruits  of  righteous  living.  We 
read  in  Fourth  Nephi,  verses 
15-18: 

.  .  .  there  was  no  contention  in  the 
land,  because  of  the  love  of  God  which 
did  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

And  there  were  no  envyings,  nor 
strifes,  nor  tumults.  .  .  . 

There  were  no  robbers,  nor  murder- 
ers, neither  were  there  Lamanites, 
nor  any  manner  of  -ites;  but  they 
were  in  one,  the  children  of  Christ, 
and  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

And  how  blessed  were  they! 

This  state  of  happiness  was 
not  achieved  by  merely  believing 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  but  by 
incorporating  into  their  lives  the 
principles  of  righteous  living 
which  his  gospel  embraces. 

VALUE  OF  CONSISTENT  EFFORT 

Countless  examples  of  the 
methods  and  the  value  of  con- 
sistent effort  might  be  cited.  A 
simple  illustration  is  that  of  the 
versatile  Benjamin  Franklin  who, 
in  his  early  teens,  drew  up  a  sol- 
emn and  earnest  list  of  thirteen 
virtues  he  wished  to  practice  as 
a  means  of  improving  his  charac- 
ter.   In  a  small  account  book  he 


recorded  his  successes  and  fail- 
ures with  the  virtues.  Franklin 
did  not  approach  this  project  of 
self-improvement  as  a  temporary 
effort,  nor  as  a  generalized  re- 
solve, but  as  a  concentrated,  spe- 
cific endeavor.  He  focused  his  ef- 
fort upon  one  virtue  at  a  time, 
hoping  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
carve  a  pattern  of  performance 
which  would  be  effective  and  last- 
ing. 

TODAY  VERSUS  TOMORROW 

There  is  much  value  in  acting 
promptly  upon  a  worthy  resolve. 
Resolutions,  repeatedly  post- 
poned, can  create  a  pattern  of 
postponement.  When  unfilled  ob- 
jectives become  numerous,  a  feel- 
ing of  inadequacy  and  frustration 
often  results.  Whenever  possible 
and  practical,  today,  not  next 
week  nor  next  month,  is  the  time 
to  begin  action  on  our  good  re- 
solves. 

BELIEF  VERSUS  PERFORMANCE 

One  of  the  strange  paradoxes 
of  human  behavior  is  that  we  per- 
form less  well  than  we  know  how. 
Why  is  this  so?  Why  do  we  not 
put  into  practice  the  principles 
which  we  know  are  right  and 
which  we  know  should  be  put  in- 
to practice? 

That  there  is  a  gap  between 
the  level  of  understanding  and 
the  level  of  performance  is  well 
known  to  all  trained  teachers;  it 
should  be  a  subject  of  interest 
and  concern  to  all  parents.  Each 
mother  who  takes  her  responsi- 
bility seriously  will  be  led  to  ask 
herself,  at  one  time  or  another, 
"How  can  I  be  more  effective  in 
motivating  our  children  to  per- 
form in  closer  accord  with  the 
teachings  of  the  gospel?"     More 
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importantly,  she  may  analyze 
herself  with  such  questions  as 
these:  "Do  my  activities  corre- 
spond with  the  values  I  say  are 
most  important  to  me?  Why  do 
I  not  maintain  an  attitude  of 
patience  in  particular  situations, 
when  I  know  how  important  such 
an  attitude  is?  What  are  the  re- 
straining forces  which  keep  me 
from  making  necessary  prepara- 
tions on  Saturday,  in  order  that 
the  Sabbath  at  our  home  may  be 
more  nearly  as  it  should  be  —  a 
day  of  rest  and  religious  devo- 
tion?" 

An  understanding,  at  least  to 
some  degree,  of  why  a  person  per- 
forms as  he  or  she  does,  is  the 
basis  of  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  that  person.  This  is 
of  special  importance  in  the 
mother  and  child  relationship, 
and  will  be  considered  more  con- 
cretely in  a  future  lesson. 

LESSON   APPLICATION 

Discussing  the  experiences  of 
others  is  often  useful  in  bringing 
a  person  to  an  awareness  and  to 
a  solution  of  his  own  problems. 
Consider  the  following: 

Sister  A.  She  is  a  conscientious 
and  resourceful  woman.  Although 
her  children  are  now  married  and 
her  household  responsibilities 
have  greatly  decreased,  she  fills 
her  days  with  varied  and  inter- 
esting activities.  On  many  oc- 
casions, in  the  past,  she  had 
planned  that  someday  she  would 
take  time  personally  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  scriptures,  to 
read  beyond  lesson  -  assigned 
chapter  and  verse. 

As  the  result  of  a  particular 
Relief  Society  lesson,  she  was 
made  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  time  was  slipping  rapidly  by 


and  that  her  reading  objective 
remained  unrealized.  She  re- 
solved to  begin  at  once,  not  next 
week  nor  next  month.  She  ad- 
justed her  household  schedule  to 
allow  for  at  least  one  half  to  one 
hour  daily  for  the  scripture-read- 
ing project. 

After  two  months  of  consist- 
ently following  her  plan  she  had 
established  a  performance  pat- 
tern which  was  not  difficult  to 
follow.  The  satisfaction  and 
spiritual  insight  which  this  activ- 
ity brought,  led  her  to  wonder 
why  she  had  not  made  this  spe- 
cial effort  long,  long  before. 

Sister  B  is  the  mother  of  six 
children.  Motivated  by  a  Relief 
Society  theology  lesson  which 
stressed  the  spirituality  and  wis- 
dom to  be  gained  from  a  con- 
sistent reading  of  the  scriptures, 
she  decided  she  would  really  like 
to  form  this  reading  habit.  How- 
ever, as  she  checked  her  already 
closely  scheduled  days,  she  seri- 
ously wondered  how  she  could 
possibly  add  even  a  half  hour  ad- 
ditional activity.  She  explained 
the  situation  and  her  desire  to 
her  two  older  children,  ages 
thirteen  and  fifteen,  who  volun- 
teered to  relieve  her  of  a  par- 
ticular household  responsibility. 
Sister  B  was  thus  able  to  devote 
the  time  gained  to  the  project. 
Her  reading  not  only  increased 
her  understanding  of  the  gospel, 
but  she  selected  particular  scrip- 
tures to  share  with  the  children 
in  the  Family  Home  Evening 
Program. 

Mothers  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  gospel  not  only  to 
live  righteously,  but  also  in  order 
to  answer  correctly  questions  of 
their  children.  Knowledge  comes 
to  them  as  they  obey  the  words 
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of  the  Savior  "Search  the  scrip- 
tures; for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  life:  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me"  (John 
5:39). 

In  this  day  of  skepticism  and 
material  interests,  there  are  some 
to  whom  one  memory  of  their 
youth  is  a  cherished  heritage  — 
evenings  at  home,  with  father  or 
mother  reading  from  the  scrip- 
tures, the  children  listening  at- 
tentively. Surely  a  return  to 
this  practice  will  be  an  enriching 
experience  for  today's  child,  who 
has  a  challenging  and  doubting 
world  to  meet. 


THOUGHTS  FOR   DISCUSSION 

1.  Is  a  reading  of  the  scriptures  one 
of  your  unrealized  objectives? 

2.  What  schedule  adjustment  would 
you  need  to  make  were  you  Sister  A? 

3.  What  schedule  adjustment  would 
you  consider  feasible,  were  you  Sister 
B? 

4.  What  schedule  adjustment 
would  you  suggest  for  a  mother  with 
several  very  young  children? 

5.  Is  one  more  likely  to  carry  out 
an  activity  if  she  makes  a  written  or 
verbal  commitment  than  if  she  merely 
makes  a  mental  resolve?     Discuss. 

6.  Am  I  a  doer  of  the  word  or  a 
believer,  only? 


LITERATURE 


The  Individual  and  Human  Values 
As  Seen  Through   Literature 


Dr.  Bruce  B.  Clark 
Lesson  7  —  Exploring  Right  and  Wrong  Attitudes  Through  Literature  —  Part   III 

For  Third   Meeting,  April   1965 

Objective:  To  show  how  literature  exposes  the  waste  of 

self-righteousness  and  hypocrisy,  and  affirms 

the  worth  of  genuine  righteousness  and  sincerity. 


The  lesson  for  this  month  is 
closely  related  in  purpose  to  the 
one  for  last  month.  Again  we  ex- 
plore several  significant  selections 
to  see  how  literature  exposes  evil 
and  defends  goodness.  However, 
whereas  last  month  we  studied 
four  short  stories,  this  month  we 
examine  five  poems;  and  whereas 
last  month  the  focus  was  on  self- 


ishness in  relation  to  unselfish- 
ness, this  month  the  focus  is  on 
self-righteousness  and  hypocrisy 
in  relation  to  genuine  righteous- 
ness and  sincerity. 

Obviously  these  are  very  broad 
subjects.  Thousands  of  works, 
great  and  small,  have  touched  up- 
on them,  and  the  five  short  selec- 
tions we  are  examining  are  mere 
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samples.  But  they  need  no  apol- 
ogy, for  they  are  strong  and  ex- 
cellent poems. 

Seven  times,  as  recorded  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, Jesus  denounced  the  self- 
righteous  piety  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  with  these  words:  "Woe 
unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites!"  Nothing  in  literature 
is  more  stinging  than  the  repeated 
lash  of  these  phrases.  But  litera- 
ture, too,  has  been  unsparing  of 
the  religious  hypocrite  who  hides 
his  evil  underneath  a  cloak  of 
self-righteous  deceit. 

One  of  the  most  forthright  in 
exposing  self-righteous  hypocrisy 
and  in  defending  genuine  right- 
eousness and  sincerity  was  the 
English  poet  Robert  Browning 
( 1812-1889), '  whose  "Johannes 
Agricola  in  Meditation"  and  "So- 
liloquy of  the  Spanish  Cloister" 
are  unforgettable  portraits  of 
evil  men  disguised  as  righteous 
men.  Space  will  permit  us  to  print 
only  one  of  these  poems  here. 

Johannes  Agricola  in  Meditation 

There's  heaven  above,  and  night 
by   night 
I  look  right  through  its  gor- 
geous roof; 
No  suns  and  moons  though  e'er 
so  bright 
Avail  to  stop  me;  splendor-proof 
I  keep  the  broods  of  stars  aloof. 
For  I  intend  to  get  to  God, 

For  'tis  to  God  I  speed  so  fast, 
For  in  God's  breast,  my  own 
abode, 
Those  shoals  of  dazzling  glory, 

passed, 
I  lay  my  spirit  down  at  last. 
I  lie  where  I  have  always  lain, 
God  smiles  as  he  has  always 
smiled; 
Ere  suns  and  moons  could  wax 
and  wane, 
Ere  stars  were  thundergirt,   or 
piled 


The  heavens,  God  thought  on 
me  his  child; 
Ordained  a  life  for  me,  arrayed 

Its  circumstances  every  one 

To  the  minutest;  aye,  God  said 

This  head  this  hand  should 

rest  upon 
Thus,  ere  he  fashioned  star  or 
sun. 
And  having  thus  created  me, 
Thus  rooted  me,  he  bade  me 
grow, 
Guiltless  forever,  like  a  tree 
That  buds  and  blooms,  nor 
seeks  to  know 
The  law  by  which  it  prospers  so. 
But  sure  that  thought  and  word 
and  deed 
All  go  to  swell  his  love  for  me, 
Me,  made  because  that  love  had 
need 
Of  something  irreversibly 
Pledged  solely  its  content  to  be 
Yes,  yes,  a  tree  which  must 
ascend, 
No  poison-gourd  foredoomed 
to  stoop! 
I  have  God's  warrant,  could  I 

blend 
All  hideous  sins,  as  in  a  cup, 
To  drink  the  mingled  venoms 
up; 
Secure  my  nature  will  convert 
The  draft  to  blossoming  glad- 
ness fast; 
While  sweet  dews  turn  to  the 
gourd's  hurt, 
And  bloat,  and  while  they  bloat 

it,  blast, 
As  from  the  first  its  lot  was 
cast. 
For  as  I  lie,  smiled  on,  full-fed 

By  unexhausted  power  to  bless, 
I  gaze  below  on  hell's  fierce 
bed, 
And  those  its  waves  of  flame 

oppress, 
Swarming  in  ghastly  wretched- 
ness; 
Whose  life  on  earth  aspired  to  be 
One  altar-smoke,   so  pure! — 
to  win 
If  not  like  God's  love  for  me, 
At  least  to  keep  his  anger  in; 
And  all  their  striving  turned 
to  sin. 
Priest,    doctor,    hermit,    monk 
grown  white 
With   prayer,    the  broken- 
hearted nun, 
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The  martyr,  the  wan  acolyte, 
The  incense-swinging  child — 

undone 
Before  God  fashioned  star  or 
sun! 
God,  whom  I  praise;  how  could  I 
praise, 
If  such  as  I  might  understand, 
Make  out  and  reckon  on  his  ways, 
And  bargain  for  his  love,  and 

stand, 
Paying  a  price,  at  his  right 
hand? 


Comments  on  "Johannes  Agri- 
cola  in  Meditation."  Johannes 
Agricola  was  a  German  reformer 
of  the  16th  century  who  headed 
a  religious  sect  which  held  that 
faith  only  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion; morality  and  good  works, 
according  to  this  group,  do  not 
aid  one  towards  salvation.  God 
chooses  to  save  some  and  damn 
others,  and  people  can  do  nothing 
to  alter  the  will  of  God.  Those 
who  are  saved  are  saved,  and 
those  who  are  damned  are 
damned,  irrespective  of  how  good 
or  bad  the  people  may  live. 

As  the  leader  of  this  sect,  Jo- 
hannes holds  an  extreme  position. 
In  his  monstrous  conceit  he  be- 
lieves that  God  has  planned  every 
minutest  detail  of  his  life  and 
predestined  him  to  salvation, 
"guiltless  forever."  So  self-right- 
eous is  Johannes  that  he  thinks 
all  vices  (all  "hideous  sins")  be- 
come virtues  when  performed  by 
him,  and  all  virtues  are  a  waste 
of  time  when  performed  by 
others. 

The  poem  should  be  read  not 
merely  as  an  individual  portrait 
of  Johannes  Agricola  but  as  a 
satire  against  pride  and  self- 
righteousness  wherever  they  may 
be  found.  Browning  believed  just 
as  strongly  as  do  members  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 


day  Saints  that  faith  without 
works  is  dead  and  that  an  indi- 
vidual has  the  responsibility 
through  an  exercise  of  will  power 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  He 
also  believed,  as  do  Latter-day 
Saints,  that  through  faith  and 
righteousness  we  can  know  God. 
Johannes  rationalized  that  we 
can  no  more  know  God  than  we 
can  "bargain  for  his  love." 

To  understand  Browning's  own 
religious  philosophy,  all  we  need 
do  is  turn  Johannes's  beliefs  up- 
side down.  As  an  ironic  satire, 
this  poem  exposes  the  exact  op- 
posite of  what  Browning — and 
Latter-day  Saint  readers — recog- 
nize as  the  true  principles  of 
Christianity. 

Comment  on  "Soliloquy  of  the 
Spanish  Cloister."  Even  better  as 
poetry  and  as  satire  than,"  John  - 
nes  Agricola"  is  Browning's  "Sol- 
iloquy of  the  Spanish  Cloister." 
This  brilliant  short  poem  is  as 
vivid  a  portrait  of  self-righteous- 
ness, hypocrisy,,  lust,  hate,  and 
just  downright  meanness  as 
Browning  or  any  other  poet  ever 
composed.  It  describes  everything 
that  Browning  detested  in  reli- 
gious attitude  and  surface  ritual- 
ism and,  by  implication,  suggests 
his  admiration  for  sincerity,  hon- 
esty, brotherly  love,  simplicity, 
and  just  plain  goodness.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  space  does  not 
permit  including  this  poem  and 
a  discussion  of  it  in  this  lesson. 
Therefore,  it  will  need  to  be  stud- 
ied in  the  literature  text,  where 
it  is  included  in  full. 

Comments  on  Two  Poems  by 
Robert  Burns.  Greatest  of  the 
Scottish  poets  and,  if  one  can 
judge  by  the  frequency  of  refer- 
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ences  to  him,  possibly  President 
David  0.  McKay's  favorite  poet 
is  Robert  Burns  (1759-1796).  Al- 
though his  personal  life  was  rath- 
er loose  and  undisciplined,  Burns 
in  his  poetry  was  an  idealist  with 
strong  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
God  and  the  potential  goodness 
of  man.  He  triumphs  as  a  great 
poet  in  two  kinds  of  poems  es- 
pecially— first,  beautiful  lyrics  of 
love  and  friendship;  and  second, 
delightful  satires  attractively  mix- 
ing humor  with  stinging  criticism. 
He  also  wrote  some  very  good 
narrative  poems,  but  he  is  at  his 
best  in  songs  and  satires.  He  is 
also  at  his  best  in  the  Scottish 
dialect  that  was  his  native  tongue. 
For  fuller  comments  on  Burns 
and  his  poems  than  space  per- 
mits here,  and  for  a  full  printing 
of  the  two  poems  discussed  here, 
see  the  Relief  Society  literature 
text.  The  two  poems  selected  for 
special  attention  in  this  lesson 
are  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  A'  That" 
and  " Address  to  the  Unco  Guid 
or  the  Rigidly  Righteous,"  and 
both  are  particularly  concerned 
with  good  and  bad  attitudes,  es- 
pecially religious  attitudes.  The 
shorter  of  the  two  is  " A-  Man's  a 
Man  for  A'  That,"  printed  almost 
in  full  below: 


Is  there  for  honest  poverty, 
That  hangs  his  head,  an' 
a'  that? 
The  coward  salve,  we  pass  him 
by- 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  an'  a'  that, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's 
stamp; 
The  man's  the  gowd1  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare 
we  dine, 
Wear  hoddin  grey2  an'  a'  that? 


Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves 
their  wine — 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  an'  a'  that, 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae 
poor, 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,3  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  an'  stares,  an' 
a'  that? 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his 
word 

He's  but  a  cuif4  for  a'  that: 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

His  ribband,  star,  an'  a'  that, 
The  man  o'  independent  mind, 

He  looks  an'  laughs  at  a'  that. 
Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it 
may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  Sense  and  Worth,  o'er  a' 
the  earth, 

Shall  bear  the  gree5  an'  a'  that; 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

It's  comin  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 

Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that! 

This  is  a  positive  poem.  In  it 
Burns  proclaims  the  dignity  of 
common  man  and  denounces 
whatever  pretenses  or  artificial- 
ities destroy  his  dignity.  Honesty, 
independence  of  mind,  the  broth- 
erhood of  man — these  are  the 
things  that  matter.  Costly 
clothes,  social  position,  fancy 
titles — these  are  mere  decora- 
tions that  hide  what  is  genuine. 
"The  honest  man,  however  so 
poor,  is  king  of  man"  is  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  this  poem. 

"Address  to  the  Unco  Guid  or 
the  Rigidly  Righteous"  will  need 
to  be  read  in  the  literature  text 
because  it  is  too  long  to  be 
printed  here.  All  that  we  can  here 
do  is  summarize  the  poem. 

It  is  a  satire,  humorous  yet  ser- 
ious, addressed  by  Burns  to  those 
people  who  regard  themselves  as 
very  good,  very  pious,  very  holy 
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and  who  spend  their  time  talking 
about  their  neighbor's  faults  and 
follies.  I  should  like  to  speak,  says 
Burns,  in  defense  of  all  the  poor 
mortals  who  often  act  unwisely 
and  make  mistakes.  You  look  at 
them,  he  continues,  and  shudder 
at  how  weak  and  sinful  they  are 
compared  with  your  strength  and 
purity.  But  is  the  difference  that 
great?  Are  you  flawless — or  just 
better  at  hiding?  Also,  you  may 
now  be  grown  up  and  beyond  the 
temptations    that    "galloped"    in 
your  veins  when  you  were  young, 
but  have  you  forgotten?  Besides, 
maybe  you're  not  any  temptation. 
Therefore,   look   gently  on  men, 
and  even  more  gently  on  women. 
Although   they   may   do   a   little 
wrong^    do   not    condemn    them. 
Above   all,    consider   not   merely 
what  they  have  done  but  why. 
God  alone  has  the  power  to  look 
into  a  human  heart  to  judge  ac- 
tions and  motives  and  regrets.  He 
alone  knows  not  only  what  one 
has  done  and  why  but  what  one 
has    resisted     doing    and    why. 
Man's  responsibility  is  to  forgive; 
only  God,  and  his  specially  ap- 
pointed representatives,  have  au- 
thority to  judge. 

All  of  this  is  what  *  'Address  to 
the  Unco  Guid"  says.  But  the 
poem  is  better  than  the  para- 
phrase, as  poems  always  are. 

Comment  on  "Abou  Ben  Ad- 
hem."  As  a  brief  final  selection 
focusing  on  the  central  subject 
of  this  lesson,  we  include  Leigh 
Hunt's  little  poem  "Abou  Ben 
Adhem."  Although  not  one  of  the 
great  writers,  Hunt  (1784-1859) 
is  an  important  second-level  En- 
glish poet  and  critic  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Age.   This  famous  short 


poem,  stressing  the  importance  of 
unselfish  brotherly  love,  is  simple 
in  wording  and  openly  clear  in 
message: 

Abou  Ben  Adhem,  may  his  tribe 

increase! 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep 

dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight 

in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily 

in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of 

gold:  — 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben 

Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the 

room  he  said, 
"What  writest  thou?"— The  vision 

raised  its  head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all 

sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those 

who  love   the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou. 

"Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke 

more  low, 
But  cheerly  still;  and  said,  "I 

pray  thee  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his 

fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished. 

The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great 

wakening  light, 
And   showed   the   names  whom 

love  of  God  had  blessed, 
And  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led 

all  the  rest. 

THOUGHTS  AND  QUESTIONS 
FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Identify  as  extensively  and  spe- 
cifically as  possible  the  various  sins  of 
attitude  and  behavior  exposed  by 
Browning  and  Burns  in  "Johannes 
Agricola  in  Mediation,"  "Soliloquy  of 
the  Spanish  Cloister,"  "A  Man's  a 
Man  for  A'  That,"  and  "Address  to 
the  Unco  Guid  or  the  Rigidly  Right- 
eous." 

2.  Then  identify  as  extensively  and 
specifically  as  possible  the  good  quali- 
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ties  and  attitudes  recommended  by 
Browning  and  Burns  in  these  four 
poems. 

3.  How  do  satire  and  irony  help  in 
these  poems  to  expose  evil  and  advo- 
cate goodness? 

4.  Near  the  end  of  the  lesson  a  prose 
paragraph  of  "Address  to  the  Unco 
Guid  or  the  Rigidly  Righteous"  is  giv- 
en. Then  the  comment  is  made,  "But 
the    poem    is    better    than    the    para- 


phrase, as  poems  always  are."  Why 
is  a  poem  better  than  a  paraphrase  of 
it?    What  does  the  paraphrase  miss? 

5.  Probably  experienced  readers  of 
literature  will  generally  feel  that  of 
the  five  poems  covered  by  this  lesson, 
the  most  brilliant  and  best  is  Brown- 
ing's "Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Clois- 
ter." What  qualities  make  this  a 
better  and  more  brilliant  poem  than 
the  other  four? 


JFor  more  extensive  comments  on  Browning's  life  and  writing,  see  Lesson 
Four  in  the  October  Relief  Society  Magazine.  And  for  even  more  extensive 
comments,  see  the  literature  text,  which  contains  contrasting  portraits  by 
Browning  of  two  thoroughly  sincere  and  good  men  in  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra"  and 
"A  Grammarian's  Funeral." 

^old,  2coarse  woolen  cloth,  3conceited  fellow,  *blockhead 

5prize 


^ 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE     Divine  Law  and  Church  Government 
The  Functioning  of  Church  Government 


Elder  Ariel  S.  Ballif 
Lesson  20  —  The  Church  Welfare  Program 

For  Fourth  Meeting;  April  1965 

Objective:  To  increase  our  understanding  of  the  meaning 

and  implications  of  brotherhood. 


The  Chuch  Welfare  Plan  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  philosophy  that  is  as  old 
as  the  Church  itself,  and  the  Priest- 
hood is  the  instrumentality  through 
which  its  aims  may  be  achieved,  with 
auxiliary     aid      (John     A.     Widtsoe, 


Priesthood  and   Church-   Government, 
page  289). 

The  welfare  plan  is  a  permanent 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  extending  tem- 
porary assistance  to  the  individual,  so 
far   as   his   temporal    needs    are    con- 
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cerned,  but  permanent  benefits  so  far 
as    his    spiritual    welfare    is    involved 
That  is  all   there  is  to  it    (President 
J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  Addresses,  page 
26). 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION 

In  a  previous  lesson,  we  have 
attempted  to  establish  the  impor- 
tant idea  that  in  God's  teachings 
to  man  there  is  no  separation  be- 
tween temporal  and  spiritual 
things.  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  says,  "It  is  the  purpose  of 
God  in  restoring  the  gospel  and 
the  holy  Priesthood,  not  only  to 
benefit  mankind  spiritually,  but 
also  to  benefit  them  temporally" 
(Gospel  Doctrine,  1956  edition, 
page  209).  This  doctrine  devel- 
ops the  idea  that  our  work,  our 
play,  our  study,  or  our  participa- 
tion in  the  activity  of  the  Church 
should  be  governed  by  the  same 
set  of  values.  The  teachings  go 
even  farther  and  assume  that 
each  person  who  belongs  to  the 
Church  is  actively  interested  in 
the  spiritual  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  each  and  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  organization.  It  is  im- 
portant that  one  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  conditions  of 
his  neighbors.  Calamity  may 
strike  anyone  of  us  at  any  time, 
but  if  we  develop  the  idea  of 
mutual  aid,  then  there  is  an  insur- 
ance against  the  day  of  misfor- 
tune. In  President  McKay's  talk 
in  a  special  welfare  meeting  held 
on  April  5,  1949,  he  said,  "Truly 
the  man  was  right  who  said,  'The 
race  of  mankind  would  perish  if 
they  ceased  to  aid  each  other  .  .  . 
we  cannot  exist  without  mutual 
help.  All,  therefore,  that  need 
aid  have  a  right  to  ask  it  from 
their  fellow  mortals;  no  one  who 
holds  the  power  of  granting  can 
refuse  it  without  guilt.'  " 


COOPERATION   ESSENTIAL 
TO  ONENESS 

During  the  time  of  President 
Brigham  Young's  leadership,  the 
Church  won  its  survival  by  mu- 
tual aid  and  cooperation.  Presi- 
dent Young  stated: 

I  say  that  they  who  are  opposed  to 
co-operation  are  opposed  to  heaven, 
to  their  own  welfare,  to  the  welfare 
of  their  neighbours,  to  truth  and  to 
everything  that  is  good.  The  least 
thought  or  act  of  an  individual  who 
is  or  can  be  called  a  Saint,  that  mili- 
tates against  oneness  of  feeling  and 
action  amongst  the  Saints  is  opposed 
to  everything  that  is  heavenly  and 
good.  ...  If  we  are  not  one,  we  are 
not  the  Lord's.  We  can  not  do  his 
will,  nor  be  his  disciples  unless  we 
are  one  .  .  .  (Journal  of  Discourses, 
16:65). 

The  Welfare  Program  provides 
the  ideal  vehicle  for  a  practical 
expression  of  the  above-stated 
philosophy.  Every  member  of  the 
Church  can  participate  in  the 
program  either  in  production, 
preservation,  or  distribution  of 
foods  or  materials.  It  is  the  fact 
that  everyone  can  and  should  par- 
ticipate that  makes  the  program 
so  important. 

THE    MEANING   OF   BROTHERHOOD 

People  from  every  occupation 
and  from  every  family  in  the 
Church  can  work  together  with 
a  feeling  that  the  Welfare  Pro- 
gram belongs  to  them  and  the 
benefits  are  available  for  every- 
one who  is  in  need.  The  person 
in  need  works  side  by  side  with 
the  man  in  affluent  circumstan- 
ces. Both  have  a  pride  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project.  The  one  in 
need  can  have  the  blessing  of  the 
work  opportunity,  while  the  oth- 
er person  feels  a  security  and 
confidence  in  the  continuance  of 
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a  successful  cooperative  project. 
No  one  knows  when  calamity  may 
strike  or  when  he  will  need  the 
cooperative  effort  of  his  quorum 
to  help  him  solve  his  problem. 

Working  in  the  Welfare  Pro- 
gram, when  physically  able,  re- 
moves any  possibility  of  stigma 
that  is  sometimes  attached  to 
other  systems  of  providing  help  to 
the  needy.  The  man  or  woman 
who  willingly  works  on  the  proj- 
ect can  receive  the  blessings  of 
his  efforts  in  materials  essential 
to  his  well-being.  The  person  who 
works  and  does  not  need  has  the 
joy  of  knowing  that  his  efforts 
have  made  it  possible  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  his  brother  or  sis- 
ter. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  WELFARE 
PROGRAM 

In  the  above  discussion,  stress 
has  been  placed  on  the  attitude 
of  the  members  toward  the  Wel- 
fare Program.  After  all,  in 
Church  work  people  are  the  main 
concern.  In  fact  they,  the  peo- 
ple, constitute  the  Church,  and 
the  government  of  the  Church  is 
the  Priesthood  in  action  through 
worthy  members  of  the  Church. 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  Welfare  Program  and 
its  function,  we  will  examine 
briefly  two  aspects  of  this  impor- 
tant organization.  First,  we  will 
summarize  the  means  of  produc- 
tion of  welfare  commodities.  This 
involves  all  of  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  commodities  needed  to 
fill  the  welfare  budget  of  the 
Church.  Second,  and  of  even 
more  importance,  we  will  examine 
the  means  of  distribution  of  mak- 
ing the  product  available  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Each  aspect  has  required  great 


vision,  careful  planning,  and  the 
dedication  of  leaders  and  lay 
members  alike,  to  make  possible 
the  realization  of  the  objectives 
of  the  plan  insofar  as  this  has 
been  achieved. 

It  is  true  that  production  can- 
not be  fully  understood  apart 
from  distribution,  but  a  quick 
look  at  the  means  of  producing 
the  tremendous  welfare  budget 
will  give  meaning  to  the  method 
of  making  the  materials  available 
to  the  bishops  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  people. 

1.  Production 

Every  ward  and  stake  has  been 
advised  and  urged  to  secure 
means  of  producing  in  quantity 
the  commodities  their  area  can 
most  naturally  supply.  They  are 
encouraged  to  purchase  farms,  to 
produce  hay  and  grain,  to  acquire 
cattle,  to  set  up  dairies,  develop 
meat-producing  projects,  or  fac- 
tories for  processing  food,  or  mak- 
ing clothing.  In  fact,  they  are 
encouraged  to  develop  all  kinds 
of  projects  that  will  contribute  to 
the  budget  requirements  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  General 
Church  Welfare  Committee. 

The  Church  is  set  up  into  wel- 
fare regions.  Each  region  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  stakes. 
They  are  organized  on  the  basis 
of  geographical  location  and  the 
commodities  they  are  best  pre- 
pared to  produce.  The  wards  and 
stakes  are  encouraged  to  develop 
projects  that  can  best  fit  into  the 
budget  assignment  of  the  region 
to  which  they  belong.  The  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  Welfare  Pro- 
gram, in  terms  of  farms,  can- 
neries, or  industries,  has  made  a 
remarkable  growth  in  the  twenty- 
eight  years  since  it  was  organized. 
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2.  Distribution 

There  are  two  important  parts 
of  this  heading;  the  first,  how 
much  is  needed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  all  the  wards  in  the 
Church;  and,  second,  who  is  go- 
ing to  distribute  the  commodi- 
ties? The  two  parts  must  be  dis- 
cussed together  to  have  proper 
meaning. 

The  production  of  the  welfare 
budget  is,  in  reality,  a  miracle  of 
cooperation.  A  budget  is  set  up 
each  year  based  on  the  actual 
usage  of  the  previous  year.  Every 
bishop  reports  what  he  has  used 
in  assisting  his  members  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  past  year's  esti- 
mate, his  need  for  the  coming 
year. 

Budget  making  in  the  Welfare 
Program  is  a  perpetual  thing. 
While  the  bishop  is  using  one 
budget,  another  one  is  being  pro- 
duced, and  a  third  one  is  being 
estimated. 

The  various  regions  of  the  Wel- 
fare Program  produce  as  much  of 
their  own  budget  as  possible,  but, 
in  their  speciality,  they  produce 
a  surplus  which  is  available  to 
the  rest  of  the  Church. 

After  the  commodities  have 
been  produced,  who  actually  gets 
them  into  the  hands  of  those  in 
need?  This  service  demonstrates 
a  very  real  function  of  the 
Church  organization.  The  Wel- 
fare Program  does  not  require  a 
new  set  of  officers  to  fulfill  its 
function,  but  it  requires  a  care- 
ful organization  of  officers  whom 
the  Lord  set  up  in  the  beginning. 

The  heart  of  the  care  of  the 
needy  and  the  center  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop.  He  is  the 
father  of  the  ward  and  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  every  member. 
Support     and     assistance     come 


from  the  Relief  Society.  The 
president  of  the  Relief  Society  is 
a  true  social  worker.  Going  into 
the  homes  of  the  needy,  sick,  and 
afflicted,  under  the  direction  of 
the  bishop,  after  he  has  made  a 
visit,  she  makes  a  realistic  and 
practical  study  of  the  needs  and 
the  abilities  of  the  family.  This 
study  becomes  one  basis  for  the 
help  that  the  family  will  receive. 

The  Priesthood  in  each  ward  is 
organized  to  assist  in  the  welfare 
of  the  members.  The  ward  welfare 
committee  includes  the  ward 
Priesthood  executive  committee 
(consisting  of  the  bishopric,  the 
high  priest  group  leader,  the  sev- 
enties president  or  group  leader, 
the  elders  president  or  group 
leader,  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood  over 
twenty-one,  and  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood 
under  twenty-one) ,  the  Relief  So- 
ciety presidency  and  a  ward  clerk. 
This  committee  meets  and  reports 
the  conditions  of  the  ward  mem- 
bership as  to  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment, or  any  other  conditions 
that  would  impair  the  spiritual, 
temporal,  or  intellectual  well-be- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  ward. 
This  committee  is  to  see  to  it  that 
suffering  in  any  family  of  the 
Church  membership  is  alleviated. 

Through  the  bishop's  order  on 
the  storehouse  (usually  one  ware- 
house in  each  welfare  region),  the 
physical  needs  of  the  worthy 
members  can  be  met.  The  bish- 
op's storehouse  has  the  commodi- 
ties prepared  by  the  many  welfare 
projects  throughout  the  Church 
and  stored  in  this  storehouse  ac- 
cording to  the  budget  needs  of 
the  bishops  in  the  region. 

Today,  the  functioning  of  the 
Priesthood  through  home  teach- 
ers could  meet  the  needs  of  mem- 
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bers,    including    their    spiritual, 
temporal,  and  intellectual  welfare. 

IN  SUMMARY 

The  Welfare  Program,  though 
very  briefly  reviewed  above,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  function- 
ing of  religious  idealism.  Much  is 
said  about  being  our  brother's 
keeper,  unselfishness,  and  the 
Golden  Rule,  but  in  the  Welfare 
Program,  we  have  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  true  brotherhood. 
This  is  expressed  in  the  unified 
approach  to  resolving  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  both  spiritual 
and  material,  among  Church 
members. 

As  long"  as  the  members  have  a 
desire  to  be  self-supporting  and 
are  willing  to  do  their  best,  then 
the  Welfare  Program  provides  the 
way  for  the  quorum  members  to 
help  their  brothers  without  em- 
barrassing them.  Every  project 
developed  by  wards  or  stakes  pre- 
sents a  potential  occupational 
opportunity  for  a  member  who  is 
without  employment.  The  un- 
employed person  can  join  with 
others  in  a  united  effort  to  make 
the  project  successful.  The  needy 
person  can  spend  as  much  time  as 
he  needs  on  a  welfare  project  in 
order  to  care  for  his  family.  His 
quorum  brethren  work  with  him 
to  establish  him  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis.  At  the  same  time,  the 
quorum  members  are  constantly 
searching  for  permanent  employ- 
ment for  their  brother  in  an  in- 
dustry that  will  provide  him  with 
a  greater  opportunity  to  improve 
his  economic  situation. 

By  the  united  effort  of  all 
Church  members  in  support  of 
the  welfare  projects,  work  oppor- 
tunities are  made  available,  and 
the  needs  of  a  person  can  be  met 


in  the  time-honored  method  of 
personal  effort. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  empha- 
sized here,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  lesson,  that  all  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  members  will  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  activi- 
ties pertaining  to  all  phases  of  the 
Priesthood  correlation  program, 
including  home  teaching,  gene- 
alogy, missionary,  and  welfare 
wcrk.  The  quorums  or  groups 
will  engage  in  all  these  activities 
as  directed  by  their  respective 
Priesthood  committees  of  the 
high  council  and  in  concurrence 
and  cooperation  with  the  ward 
bishopric  and  the  ward  council. 
The  members  of  each  quorum  will 
be  responsible  and  report  directly 
to  their  group  leaders  in  all  phas- 
es of  Priesthood  work. 

However,  the  leadership  of 
these  Priesthood  programs  will  be 
given  to  various  groups.  Thus,  the 
leadership  of  the  home  teaching 
program  rests  with  the  bishopric 
working  through  and  wi+h  the 
various  Priesthood  quorum  and 
group  leaders.  The  leadership  for 
the  genealogy  program  will  be 
given  to  the  high  priests  group, 
and  the  group  leader  will  serve  as 
the  ward  council  adviser  on  gene- 
alogy. Similarly,  leadership  for 
missionary  activities  will  be  given 
to  the  seventies  quorum  or  group 
in  the  ward,  and  the  seventies 
leader  in  the  ward  will  serve  as 
the  ward  council  adviser  on  mis- 
sionary work.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bishopric,  the  elders 
ouorum  will  be  given  the  leader- 
ship for  the  Welfare  Program, 
and  the  elders  president  or  ftroup 
leader  will  serve  as  the  ward 
council  adviser  on  welfare.  How- 
ever, the  bishop  will  serve  as 
chairman    of    the    ward    welfare 
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committee  and  also  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  ward  council. 

The  more  closely  we  work  to- 
gether in  the  Church,  the  more 
we  can  appreciate  the  qualities  of 
each  other.  If  our  effort  is  an 
effort  of  unselfish  service  to  our 
fellow  men,  love  and  understand- 
ing are  our  reward.  The  total  re- 
sult is  the  unity,  the  oneness, 
that  the  Savior  said  we  must  have 
if  we  are  his. 

THOUGHTS   FOR   DISCUSSION 

1.  What  part  or  parts  of  the  Church 
organization  is  or  are  responsible  for 
the  care  of  the  poor? 

2.  In  what  kind  of  a  welfare  project 
have  you  participated? 


To  an  Eight-Year-Old 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

Isn't  it  ridiculous, 
Your  being  so  far  away  — 
A  river  and  a  chain  of  hills 
To  part  me  from  your  play? 

It  is  unbelievable, 

A  lake,  a  field  of  grain, 

A  desert  and  a  row  of  elms 

Can  cause  a  year  of  pain. 

Isn't  it  incongruous, 
With  jets  to  shrink  the  hours 
That  we  are  separated  by 
A  line  of  gold  sunflowers, 

A  duty  and  a  dollar  and 
A  cloud  that  may  bring  snow 
When  I  long  to  see  you 
And  to  hold  you,  so! 


3.  What  special  responsibility  for 
the  temporal  welfare  of  their  mem- 
bers do  Priesthood  quorums  have? 

4.  What  important  functions  does 
the  Relief  Society  perform  in  the  care 
of  the  needy? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  general 
welfare  budget  of  the  Church? 

6.  How  does  the  Church  provide  an 
opportunity  for  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed member? 
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HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

February-May- July 

14  days  in  the  Islands, 
7  days  in  the  Outer  Islands 

OAKLAND  AND 
LOS  ANGELES 

January 

For  those  who  wish,  there  will  be  time 
to  go  to  the  temples. 

HILL  CUMORAH 
PAGEANT  TOURS 

There    will    be    a    16    day,    24    day,    27 
day,  and    29  day  tour  arranged. 

Esther  James  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   84103 

Phones:     363-5229    -    359-8051 


GENEALOGICAL  RESEARCH  TOUR  TO   GREAT  BRITAIN 

RESEARCHERS-On-the-SPOT     ^.eanor  M.   Hall.   Secretary 

157  N.  State  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103  Phone  359-1679 

For  details  see  the  Magazine  for   December    1964,   page  957. 
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One  Hundred  One 

Mrs.  Mary  Bonne 
Cardston,  Alberta,  Canada 

Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Allen  Coombs 
Centerville,  Utah 

Ninety-nine 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  Taylor  McEntire 
Rexburg,  Idaho 

Ninety-eight 

Mrs.  Mary  Hegsted  Rawson 
Whittier,   California 

Mrs.  Martha  Piatt 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Evelyn  Cox  Moffitt 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ninety-seven 

Mrs.  Ellen  Johannah  Larson  Smith 
Mesa,  Arizona 

Mrs.  Sina  C.  H.  Mortensen 
Mesa,  Arizona 

Ninety-six 

Miss  Grace  Ella  Minot 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Ninety-five 

Mrs.  Livinia  Anderson  Frankcom 
Bountiful,  Utah 

Ninety-four 

Mrs.  Ella  Belle  Lawson   Kitto 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Ninety-three 

Mrs.  Mary  Amy  Newbold  Crombie 
Denver,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Abbie  Jane  Moyer  Willden 
Price,  Utah 

Mrs.  Frances  Lathrop  Lebo 
Bakersfield,  California 

Miss  Agnes  Wailes 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Loretta  Tucker  Johnson 
Berkeley,  California 

Ninety-two 

Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Rideout  Dyson 
Hooper,  Utah 


Mrs.  Dorteah  Larson  Peterson 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ninety-one 

Mrs.  Rose  Varney 
American  Fork,  Utah 

Miss  Marian  Marie  Anderson 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Margaret  Reynolds 
Yucaipa,  California 

Mrs.  Emily  F.  Smith 
Preston,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Delia  M.  Chadwick 
Preston,  Idaho 

Miss  Ruth  Lewis 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Alma  Gertrude  Watson   McGregor 
Provo,  Utah 

Mrs.  Emma  Ovard  Chase 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.    Maria    Elizabeth   Christensen 

Brothers 

Sanford,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Zerviah  S.  Greene  Smith 
Logan,  Utah 

Mrs.   Lucy  Cornford  Mount 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Ninety 

Mrs.  Fanny  Thompson 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.    Martine   Larsen   Schenk 
Bancroft,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Jucy  Baird  Jacob  Winterton 
Charleston,  Utah 

Mrs.  Carola  Schlatter  Wurzbach 
Fullerton,  California 

Miss  Anna  Rasmusson 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Susan  Parker  Bues 
Hooper,  Utah 

Mrs.  Artimesia  Snow  Seegmiller 

Stewart 

Les  Vegas,  Nevada 

Mrs.  Josephine  Hansen  Halliday 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Miss  Charlotte  Knapp 
Moroni,  Utah 
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GOLD 

MEDALLION 

HOME 


A  wonderful  new 
way  to  live 

UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 
Buy  now  from  your  dealer 


HAWAIIAN  TOUR 

February 

MEXICO 

March 

LET'S  GO  TO  EUROPE 
IN   1965 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23d  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84109 

HU  5-2444  -  AM  2-2337 

Idaho   Falls   522-2581 


EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 

A  certified  teacher  instructs  on  each 
trip  and  LDS  standards  are  strictly 
adhered  to. 

A.  New  York  World's  Fair. 

B.  Hill  Cumorah  Pageant 

C.  Mexico  Book  of  Mormon  Lands 

D.  Quaint  Canadian  Tours 

E.  Hawaiian  Adventures 

F.  Northwest  U.  S.  and  Canada 

G.  Wilderness  Trips 
H.   River  Trip  Fun 
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ADULT  TOURS.  These  tours  include 
transportation,  hotels,  historical  data, 
insurance,    but    no   food. 

YOUTH  TOURS.  These  tours  include 
transportation,  most  food  and  some 
hotels  but  mostly  the  youth  will  camp 
out  in  different  national  and  state 
parks. 
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TO  READ  THESE 

BOOKS 

1.  OUR  WORD  OF  WISDOM 

by  David  D.  Geddes 

This  new  Deseret  Book  publication  is 
inspiration  from  cover  to  cover.  Our 
Word  of  Wisdom  has  special  meaning  for 
Latter-day  Saints  and  covers  the  LDS 
health  code  from  the  negative  aspects 
of  tobacco  and  cancer  to  the  positive 
aspects  of  wholesome  grains  and  "meats 
in  season."  Many  new  and  interesting 
observations  are  made.  ^?.95 


2.  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING 

CHILDREN  by  Daryl  V.  Hoole 
The  colorful  writer  of  Art  of  Homemak- 
ing  introduces  her  second  volume  of 
experience-tested  advice  and  guidance. 
The  Art  of  Teaching  Children  is  valuable 
reading  for  anyone  connected  with  chil- 
dren but  especially  parents.  Every  mother 
and  every  father  should  make  a  New 
Year's  resolution  to  read  this  book. 

$3.95 

3.  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING 
CHILDREN  KIT  $2.95 
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Both  Mother  and  I  have  had  great 
pleasure  in  reading  the  Magazines.  I 
love  the  cover  of  the  October  issue 
(Autumn  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains, 
Utah,  by  L.  Paul  Roberts).  It  shows  my 
kind  of  country  and  reminds  me  greatly 
of  North  Wales.  Mother  was  delighted 
upon  seeing  her  "Trifle"  recipe  (page 
768),  and  I  loved  the  poem  "Beauty" 
(by  Rowena  Jensen  Bills). 

-^-Miss  Mavis  Owen 

Tenby,    Pemrokeshire 

Wales 

Our  ward  has  used  the  recipes  for 
pumpkin  cake  and  pumpkin  cookies 
(October  1964),  and  we  have  enjoyed 
them  very  much.  Also,  I  especially  en- 
joyed the  lovely  poem  by  Eva  Willes 
Wangsgaard  "Autumn  Color  After  the 
Rains."  We  had  our  first  autumn  rain 
last  night,  and  I  thought  the  poem 
just  fit  the  way  everything  looked  this 
morning.  Also,  thanks  for  the  Scotch 
recipes  in  the  October  issue.  My  family 
really  enjoyed  the  Stroganoff  recipe  in 
the  March  1963  Magazine. 

— Lucile   M.  Weenig 
Provo,    Utah 

I  commend  the  Magazine  highly  for 
its  excellence.  It  is  beautiful,  useful, 
and  uplifting  always.  I  have  loved  it 
and  used  it  since  I  was  a  girl  and 
shared  my  mother's  copies.  My  own 
daughter  enjoys  mine  now.  I  can  hand 
it  to  her  without  having  yet  opened  it, 
and  never  have  to  worry  about  what 
she  will  find  within  its  covers. 

— Bernice  S.  Skinner 
Holbrook,   Arizona 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  enjoy  the  Magazine  and  look  forward 
to  receiving  it  each  month.  Many  times 
the  stories  and  articles  have  helped  me 
with  their  messages. 

— Joan   P.  Sprague 
Miami,    Florida 


I  am  a  Latter-day  Saint  foreign  stu- 
dent studying  here  under  the  United 
States  Government  East-West  Student 
Exchange  Program.  When  I  read  the 
article  "So  Grateful  That  You  Taught 
Me"  (by  Edith  S.  Elliott),  in  the  October 
Magazine,  my  heart  filled  with  gratitude 
for  the  uplifting  and  wonderful  message 
of  the  article.  I  felt  that  it  had  special 
application  to  me. 

— Miss  Aiona   Fakalata 

Honolulu,    Hawaii 

(Student  from  the  Tonga  Islands) 

In  reference  to  the  June  issue  of  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  and  especially 
for  the  article  on  making  parchment 
stationery  (by  Peggy  Tangren),  I  want 
to  say  "Thanks  so  much."  Today,  I 
took  a  walk  along  an  often-traveled 
route  where  the  scenery  is  weeds, 
vines,  and  a  few  wild  flowers.  When  I 
stooped  to  pick  one  particularly  beau- 
tiful bloom,  I  decided  to  see  if  I  could 
start  my  collection  of  flowers  and 
grasses  to  press  for  stationery.  With  my 
eyes  thus  opened,  I  suddenly  beheld 
the  beauty  I  never  could  have  seen 
otherwise.  My  heart  is  overflowing  as  I 
thank  you  for  helping  me  to  see  the 
beauty  that  is  always  there. 

— Joyce  L.  Canham 
Manassas,   Virginia 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  support  my  family  receives  from 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  It  has 
helped  to  build  faith  within  each  family 
member,  five  girls  and  a  boy  and  the 
father  and  mother.  It  has  also  enriched 
their  literary  world.  I  sent  a  subscrip- 
tion to  my  daughter  at  the  Brigham 
Young  University.  They  have  a  very 
spiritual  Relief  Society  organization  in 
her  ward  there.  She  is  a  visiting 
teacher. 

— Beth   Milner  Raines 
Eugene,   Oregon 
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The  Oakland  Temple 

Margery  S.   Stewart 


Cry  across  the  sea, 

Dazzle  the  darkness 

With  your  holy  promise, 

Oh,  white  walls  of  wisdom, 

Golden   parapets  of  prophecy 

Fulfilled. 

Let  the  ships  be  silent, 

Proud  or  searching, 

Rich  or  hungry, 

Let  them   read  what  is 

Written   here 

Burning  in  the  blue  air. 

Let  them  on  the  confused 

Islands   meditate 

The  bright  assurance  of 

These  soaring  towers. 


Temple  of  dreams  .   .   . 
Temple  of  promise.   .   .   . 
Pilgrims  of  eternity, 
Pilgrims  of  earth, 
Meet  here  and  mingle. 
There  is  only  love  here 
There  is  only  the  tender, 
Light  and  stillness 
Of  his   Being. 
Shine  forever,  oh,  temple, 
Stone,  vision,   mortar, 
Dream,  concrete,  devotion, 
Obedience,  sacrifice,  and   pillar, 
For  who  is  wise  enough 
To  separate  dream  from   stone 
Or  veil  from  vision. 
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The  Oakland  Temple,  at  Oakland,  California,  was  dedicated  on 
November  17,  18,  and  19,  1964.  Each  day  two  sessions  were  held 
and  at  each  session  the  Dedicatory  Prayer  of  President  McKay  was 
offered. 

The  majestic  temple  stands  on  Temple  Hill  overlooking  the  vast 
blue  waters  of  the  Pacific.  The  fifteenth  temple  built  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  commands  a  view  of  the  Golden  Gate,  both  of  the  great 
bridges,  and  the  ships  of  many  nations  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
harbor.  The  temple  has  been  called  "A  House  for  Eternity,"  and 
the  symbolic  purposes  of  its  erection  have  been  expressed  as  a  promise 
of  eternal  progression. 


Oakland  temple  Bedicatni 


The  dedication  of  the  Oakland  Temple  brings  to  a  total  of  five 
the  temples  which  have  been  started  and  completed  during  the 
thirteen  years  that  President  David  O.  McKay  has  been  President  of 
the  Church. 

President  David  0.  McKay,  at  ninety-one,  arose  to  "supreme 
spiritual  heights"  during  the  dedication  ceremonies  as  he  spoke  of 
the  sacred  mission  of  the  Church  in  these  latter-days,  and  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  those  who  enter  the  temples  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  dedicatory  prayer,  President  McKay  expressed  gratitude 
for  the  ancient  and  restored  gospel  and  the  unlimited  possibilities 
offered  for  eternal  growth  and  development.  An  excerpt  follows: 

We  are  grateful  that  Thou  didst  send  Thy  Beloved  Son  into  the  world  to 
reveal  unto  humanity  Thine  existence,  and  to  establish  on  earth  the  way  that 
men  should  go  in  order  to  come  back  into  Thy  presence  as  Thy  sons  and 
daughters. 

We  are  grateful  .  .  .  that  Thou  didst  restore  the  Gospel  in  this  Dispensation 
by  Thine  own  appearance,  and  the  appearance  of  Thy  Beloved  Son  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  .  .  .  We  are  thankful  for  the  message  which  he  gave 
to  the  whole  world  that  Thou  dost  live;  that  Thou  dost  hear  and  answer  prayer; 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  that  through  Him  death  has 
been  conquered  and  the  soul  of  man  set  free  from  death.  .  .  . 

Now,  O  God,  our  Heavenly  Eternal  Father,  the  faithful  membership  of  Thy 
Church  through  love  for  Thee  and  Thy  children,  have  erected  to  Thee  by  tithes 
and  offerings  this  Holy  House  in  which  shall  be  performed  ordinances  and 
ceremonies  essential  to  the  happiness,  salvation,  and  exaltation  of  Thy  children 
living  in  mortality  and  in  the  Spirit  World.  Accept  of  our  offering,  hallow  it 
by  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  protect  and  guard  it  by  Thy  Power. 

With  this  prayer,  we  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  Thy  Glory  forever,  in  the 
name  of  Thy  Beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 
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Elder  Marion  G.  Romney 
of  The  Council  of  the  Twelve 

(Address  Delivered  at  the  Officers 

Meeting  of  the  Relief  Society 

Annual  General  Conference, 

September  30,  1964) 


I  am  honored,  sisters,  in  being 
in  your  presence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  always  subdued  in 
your  presence.  I  think  we  could 
find  no  more  able,  faithful,  lovely 
congregation  in  the  world.  The 
only  thing  which  keeps  me  from 
feeling  inferior  in  your  presence 
is  that  I  was  elevated  to  your 
station  by  marrying  one  of  you. 
I  have  the  testimony  of  a  wonder- 
ful patriarch  for  that.  Before 
my  wife  met  me,  she  was  prom- 
ised as  a  young  girl  that  she 
would  meet  and  win  and  keep 
the  love  of  a  man  who  was  her 
equal. 

I  have  a  two-pointed  theme  to- 
day, "Receive  the  truth,  and 
take  the  Holy  Spirit  for  your 
guide."  As  Jesus  stood  with  his 
disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
they  asked  him  what  would  be 
the  sign  of  his  second  coming.  — 
You  know,  of  course,  that  the 
Lord  gave  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  a  brief  statement  of  what 
he  told  his  disciples  on  that  oc- 
casion. You  will  find  it  in  the 
45th  Section  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  —  In  response  to 
their  inquiry,  the  Savior  told 
them  of  the  wars  which  would  be 
in  the  earth  at  the  time  of  his 
second  coming  and  which  would 
precede  it;  of  men's  hearts  failing 
them.  He  told  them  about  earth- 
quakes and  other  desolations; 
about  the  restoration  of  the  gos- 
pel and  its  rejection;  about  his 
appearance  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives;  the  redemption  of  the 
heathen;  and  the  binding  of  Sa- 
tan. Then  he  concluded: 

At  that  day,  when  I  shall  come  in 
my  glory,  shall  the  parable  be  ful- 
filled which  I  spake  concerning  the 
ten  virgins. 

For  they  that  are  wise  and  have 
received  the  truth,  and  have  taken  the 
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Holy  Spirit  for  their  guide,  and  have 
not  been  deceived  .  .  .  shall  abide  the 
day  (D&C  45:56-57). 

Nephi,  in  his  record  of  his  fa- 
ther's vision  of  the  tree  of  life, 
quotes  Lehi  as  saying: 

...  I  beheld  a  rod  of  iron.  .  .  . 

And  I  also  beheld  a  straight  and 
narrow  path,  which  came  along  by 
the  rod  of  iron,  even  to  the  tree  by 
which  I  stood;  and  it  also  led  .  .  . 
unto  a  large  and  spacious  field,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  world. 

And  I  saw  numberless  concourses  of 
people,  many  of  whom  were  pressing 
forward,  that  they  might  obtain  the 
path  which  led  unto  the  tree  by  which 
I  stood.   .   .  . 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  there  arose 
a  mist  of  darkness;  yea,  even  an  ex- 
ceeding great  mist  of  darkness,  inso- 
much that  they  who  had  commenced 
in  the  path  did  lose  their  way.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  many  were  drowned  .  .  .  and 
many  were  lost  .  .  .  wandering  in 
strange  roads  (1  Nephi  8:19-21,  23, 
32). 

This  vivid  2,600-year-old  word 
picture  of  people  wandering  in 
strange  roads,  groping  for  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  which 
leads  to  the  tree  of  life,  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  We  are  now  at  sea  in  a  mist 
of  darkness  for  the  very  same 
reason  as  were  our  counterparts 
in  Lehi's  vision  —  namely,  be- 
cause we  refuse,  as  did  they,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  available 
means  of  escape. 

The  bewildered  people  of  Le- 
hi's dream  did  not  need  to  be 
lost.  Extending  from  the  "large 
and  spacious  field,"  in  which  they 
wandered,  was  a  straight  and 
narrow  path  paralleled  by  an  iron 
rod,  leading  to  the  tree  of  life. 
The  wanderers  were  in  trouble 
because  they  would  not  grasp  the 
iron  rod.     That  iron  rod  was  in- 


terpreted, as  you  know,  by  Nephi 
to  be  the  word  of  God.  They 
would  not  grasp  the  iron  rod  and 
follow  the  path  to  the  tree  of  life. 
In  the  language  of  our  text,  they 
refused  to  receive  the  truth  and 
take  the  Holy  Spirit  for  their 
guide. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  us 
modern  wanderers.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  our  bewilderment. 
The  same  ample  means  of  escape 
which  were  available  to  them  of 
Lehi's  vision,  are  available  to  us. 

The  Lord,  knowing  the  calami- 
ties which  would  come  upon  us, 
restored  the  truth  —  the  iron  rod 
of  Lehi's  vision  —  and  gave  us 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
keep  us  in  the  straight  path  of 
Lehi's  dream. 

We  are  today  blessed  with  the 
word  of  God  in  rich  abundance. 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  have 
what  Lehi's  people  had  in  the 
Brass  Plates.  In  addition,  we 
have  the  New  Testament,  The 
Book  of  Mormon,  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  and  the  revelations 
in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 
We  also  have  the  teachings  of  the 
modern  prophets,  from  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  to  Presi- 
dent McKay.  The  truth  in  these 
scriptures  would,  if  followed,  lead 
us  into  the  way  of  life. 

Until  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
accept  the  word  of  God  as  taught 
in  these,  our  standard  works,  they 
shall  never  find  their  way  out  of 
the  wilderness.  Although,  world- 
wide, the  prospects  are  not  very 
bright,  we  Latter-day  Saints 
need  not  be  dismayed.  Knowing 
the  gospel  is  true  and  that  the 
promises  of  the  Lord  are  certain, 
it  is  for  us  to  grasp  firmly  the 
iron  rod,  and  diligently  press  on 
to  victory.    And  we  must  hold  to 
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it;  for  although  the  amplification 
of  the  truth  contained  in  the 
Bible  by  our  modern  scriptures 
greatly  adds  to  our  store  of  the 
word  of  God,  his  word  will  not 
save  us  any  more  than  it  saved 
the  wanderers  of  Lehi's  vision  un- 
less we  make  use  of  it.  The  fact 
that  we  have  it  is  not  enough. 

I  remember  a  young  lady  keep- 
ing company  with  a  nonmember 
of  the  Church.  As  their  court- 
ship developed,  she  worried  be- 
cause he  was  a  nonmember.  Hop- 
ing to  do  something  about  it,  so 
she  told  my  wife,  she  gave  him  a 
copy  of  The  Book  of  Mormon. 
But  when  she  was  asked  if  she 
had  read  it,  she  said  No.  Need- 
less to  say,  he  didn't  read  it 
either.  So  now  they  have  both 
gone  his  way. 

When  I  think  of  women,  I 
think  of  mothers;  and  when 
I  think  of  mothers,  I  think  of 
homes  and  children.  When  I 
think  of  Relief  Society  sisters, 
I  think  of  Latter-day  Saint  moth- 
ers in  Latter-day  Saint  homes 
surrounded  by  their  children. 
The  contemplation  of  this  sacred 
sanctuary  brings  to  mind  the 
Lord's  instructions  for  us  to  bring 
up  our  "children  in  light  and 
truth"  (D&C  93:40).  This 
phrase,  "light  and  truth,"  is  very 
interesting  and  most  significant. 
Time  permitting,  we  could  profit- 
ably consider  it  at  length.  But 
for  our  purposes  here,  we  have 
but  time  to  say  that  truth  em- 
braces knowledge.  As  you  know, 
the  Prophet  defined  it  —  "knowl- 
edge of  things  as  they  are,  and 
as  they  were,  and  as  they  are  to 
come  .  .  ."  (D&C  93:24).  These 
are  the  great  truths  which  the 
gospel  teaches.  Light  connotes 
forsaking  of  evil.     Therefore,  to 


bring  up  children  in  "light  and 
truth,"  we  must  teach  them  the 
word  of  God  and  inspire  them  to 
forsake  evil. 

I  need  not  elaborate  on  the 
theme  that  children  become 
about  what  their  mothers  make 
them.  I  spent  my  full  allotted 
time  a  year  ago  on  that  subject. 
You  and  I,  however,  and  the 
whole  world  know  that  when 
children  reach  maturity  they  re- 
flect in  their  lives  about  what 
their  mothers  taught  them.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  tribute  paid 
to  their  mothers  by  the  2,000 
young  men  referred  to  in  The 
Book  of  Mormon  as  the  Sons  of 
Helaman.  At  a  time  when  they 
were  faced  with  overwhelming 
odds,  Helaman  asked  them  if 
they  would  go  against  the  enemy 
to  battle.  Although  they  were 
very  young,  they  answered, 

.  .  .  behold  our  God  is  with  us,  and 
he  will  not  suffer  that  we  should 
fall;  then  let  us  go  forth;  we  would 
not  slay  our  brethren  if  they  would 
let  us  alone;  therefore  let  us  go,  lest 
they  should  overpower  the  army  of 
Antipus. 

Now  they  never  had  fought,  yet 
they  did  not  fear  death;  and  they  did 
think  more  upon  the  liberty  of  their 
fathers  than  they  did  upon  their  lives; 
yea,  they  had  been  taught  by  their 
mothers,  that  if  they  did  not  doubt, 
God  would  deliver  them. 

And  they  rehearsed  .  .  .  the  words 
of  their  mothers,  saying:  We  do  not 
doubt  our  mothers  knew  it  (Alma 
56:46-48). 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the 
word  of  God,  these  noble  mothers 
never  could  have  built  into  their 
sons  such  an  abiding  conviction 
that  "if  they  did  not  doubt,  God 
would  deliver  them";  and  neither 
could  they  have  inspired  in  their 
sons  an   unshakeable   faith  that 
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their  "mothers  knew"  what  they 
were  talking  about. 

My  beloved  sisters,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  yourselves,  your  chil- 
dren, and  your  children's  chil- 
dren, I  urge  you  to  get  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel and  impart  the  knowledge  to 
your  children  in  your  home.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  depend  solely  up- 
on the  Church  organizations  to 
give  them  this  knowledge.  Yours 
is  the  primary  and  the  final  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  up  your  chil- 
dren in  "light  and  truth."  There 
is  no  better  place  to  find  this 
knowledge  than  in  the  standard 
works  of  the  Church.  Read  them 
and  do  as  the  Lord  says,  "Let  the 
solemnities  of  eternity  rest  upon 
your  mind."  Study  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants.   The  Lord  said  of  them: 

Search  these  commandments,  for 
they  are  true  and  faithful,  and  the 
prophecies  and  promises  which  are  in 
them  shall  all  be  fulfilled. 

What  I  the  Lord  have  spoken,  I 
have  spoken,  and  I  excuse  not  myself; 
and  though  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
pass  away,  my  word  shall  not  pass 
away,  but  shall  all  be  fulfilled  .  .  . 
(D&C  1:37-38). 

Read  The  Book  of  Mormon.  Of 
that  book  the  Prophet  said,  "I 
told  the  brethren  that  The  Book 
of  Mormon  was  the  most  correct 
of  any  book  on  earth,  and  the 
keystone  of  our  religion,  and  a 
man  would  get  nearer  to  God  by 
abiding  by  its  precepts,  than  by 
any  other  book"  (DHC  IV,  page 
461). 

Become  familiar  with  it.  Let 
the  beauty  and  spirit  of  its  plain 
and  simple  gospel  teachings  rest 
upon  your  souls.  Draw  near  to 
the  Lord,  as  the  Prophet  said,  by 
abiding  by  its  precepts. 


Read  the  New  Testament.  Be- 
come more  familiar  with  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  apos- 
tles. 

Begin  with  your  children  while 
they  are  exclusively  under  your 
care  and  continue  as  long  as  you 
have  any  influence  upon  them  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  and 
precious  souls  the  grandeur  of 
the  concepts  of  the  gospel.  Get 
them  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate that  they  are  individually,  in 
very  deed,  the  children  of  God; 
members  of  his  eternal  family; 
that  they  came  from  him;  that 
they  have  the  potential  to  return 
to  his  presence  and  be  like  him; 
that  earth  life  is  but  a  proving 
ground  for  higher  spheres;  that 
"men  are,  that  they  might  have 
joy"  (not  the  pleasures  of  this 
world);  and  that  "wickedness 
never  was  happiness." 

Get  these  truths  imbedded  in 
your  minds.  If  you  will  do  that, 
you  will  have  an  anchor  that  will 
carry  you  over  the  roughest  pas- 
sages in  your  lives. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion 
riding  with  President  Stephen  L 
Richards  to  a  conference  in  Ida- 
ho in  an  automobile.  As  we  drove 
along,  we  were  considering  means 
to  encourage  the  people  more  ef- 
fectively to  live  the  gospel.  He 
expressed  his  convictions  that 
people  would  be  more  diligent  in 
living  the  gospel  if  they  could  but 
get  the  true  concept  of  its  prin- 
ciples in  their  minds  and  appreci- 
ate their  implications.  I  have 
often  thought  about  this  state- 
ment, and  I  believe  it  is  true.  I 
am  further  persuaded  that  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  parents  can,  if  they 
will,  help  their  children  to  learn 
and  appreciate  these  principles. 
This  will  require  parents  them- 
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selves  to  become  more  familiar 
with  the  word  of  God.  I  counsel 
you  to  study  and  teach  your 
children  from  the  standard  works 
of  the  Church.  The  Church, 
through  its  Correlation  Program, 
will  give  you  some  specific  help 
in  this  endeavor  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

We  have  already  pointed  out 
that,  in  addition  to  restoring  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  the  Lord  has 
given  us,  again  in  this  dispensa- 
tion, the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  keep  us  in  the  straight  and 
narrow  path.  This  is  the  "Holy 
Spirit"  of  our  text. 

My  final  counsel  to  you  this 
morning  is  to  learn  to  recognize 
and  follow  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Without  such  guid- 
ance, even  a  knowledge  of  the 
word  of  God  is  unfruitful.  You 
will  remember  Paul's  statement 
to  the  Corinthians  that  "  .  .  .  the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life"  (II  Corinthians  3:6),  and 
how  the  Lord  said,  ".  .  .  and  if  ye 
receive  not  the  Spirit  ye  shall  not 
teach"  (D&C  42:14). 

In  Nephi's  record  between  the 
account  of  his  father's  vision  of 
the  tree  of  life  and  the  revealed 
interpretation  which  came  to  him 
of  that  vision,  he  said: 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  I,  Nephi, 
having  heard  all  the  words  of  my  fa- 
ther, concerning  the  things  which  he 
saw  in  a  vision,  and  also  the  things 
which  he  spake  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ...  I,  Nephi,  was  de: 
sirous  also  that  I  might  see,  and  hear, 
and  know  of  these  things,  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  Holy  Ghost  [he  wanted  the 
knowledge  himself,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost]  which  [he  said]  is 
the  gift  of  God  unto  all  those  who 
diligently  seek  him.  .  .  . 

For  he  that  diligently  seeketh  shall 
find;  and  the  mysteries  of  God  shall 


be  unfolded  unto  them  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  in  these 
times  as  in  times  of  old,  and  as  well 
in  times  of  old  as  in  times  to  come; 
wherefore,  the  course  of  the  Lord  is 
one  eternal  round  (I  Nephi  10:17, 
19). 

Moroni,  after  promising  the 
honest  readers  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon  that  if  they  ".  .  .  would 
ask  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  in 
the  name  of  Christ  .  .  .  with  a 
sincere  heart,  with  real  intent, 
having  faith  in  Christ"  he  would 
manifest  the  truth  of  it  unto 
them, "by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  added  this  significant 
statement:  "And  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ye  may  know  the 
truth  of  all  things"  (Moroni 
10:4-5). 

The  Prophet  Joseph  seems  to 
have  felt  that  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  the  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  In  1839,  he,  with 
Elias  Higbee,  went  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  to  seek  redress  from 
the  Government  for  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  the  saints  in  Missouri. 
Writing  back  to  Nauvoo,  they 
said: 

In  our  interview  with  the  President 
[he  is  talking  about  Van  Buren,  the 
President  of  the  United  States],  he 
interrogated  us  wherein  we  differed  in 
our  religion  from  the  other  religions 
of  the  day.  Brother  Joseph  said  we 
differed  in  mode  of  baptism,  and  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  We  considered  that  all 
other  considerations  were  contained  in 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  .  .  .  (DHC 
IV,  page  42). 

Now  I  have  cited  these  several 
scriptures  at  some  length  to  em- 
phasize the  availability,  the  re- 
ality, and  the  practicability  and 
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the  importance  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Each  of  us  was  di- 
rected to  receive  that  gift  when 
we  were  confirmed  members  of 
the  Church.  Properly  cultivated 
and  developed,  this  gift  is  of  in- 
estimable value. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  revelator. 
".  .  .  he  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth  .  .  ."  (John  16:13).  He  will 
bring  all  things  to  our  remem- 
brance and  show  us  things  to 
come.  He  will  enlighten  our 
minds,  quicken  our  understand- 
ings, and  increase  our  intelli- 
gence. 

I  can  think  of  no  aid  to  par- 
ents in  the  training  of  children 
equal  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Among  his  gifts  are  faith, 
discernment,  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, and  wisdom.  The  fruit  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  includes  virtue, 
diligence,  humility,  hope,  pa- 
tience, kindness,  charity,  love, 
composure,  peace,  godliness,  and 

joy. 

As  we  contemplate  the  virtue 
of  these  gifts  and  fruits,  let  me, 
by  the  way  of  caution,  emphasize 
the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
spectacular,  magical,  or  fanatical 
about  the  working  of  these  gifts. 
Under  their  influence  one  be- 
haves perfectly  normally.  They 
do  not  excite.  They  calm  and 
comfort.  Their  influence  is  as 
natural  and  refreshing  as  a  gentle 
breeze. 

"The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,"  said  Jesus  to 
Nicodemus,  "but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit"  (John  3:8). 

The  following  lines  of  Parley 
P.  Pratt  suggest  to  my  mind  at 
least  what  I'm  trying  to  convey 


to  you  concerning  the  nature  and 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  the  dew  from  heaven  distilling 
Gently  on  the  grass  descends 
And  revives  it.  .  .  . 

But  I  suppose  there  is  no  point 
in  my  trying  to  explain  further 
the  influence  of  that  Spirit.  Only 
you  who  have  had  your  souls  en- 
veloped by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  realize  the  joy 
and  peace  of  conscience  it  affords. 

Now,  how  is  one  to  come  by 
these  precious  gifts  and  fruits? 
The  Lord  has  said,  "the  Spirit 
shall  be  given  unto  you  by  the 
prayer  of  faith  .  .  ."  (D&C  42:14). 

Seek  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  sisters.  Seek  it  by  faith 
and  by  prayer,  by  study,  and  by 
righteous  living.  Learn  what  the 
scriptures  say  about  it,  including, 
particularly,  the  teachings  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Develop 
a  desire  for  it.  Live  worthy  of  it 
and  cultivate  its  companionship. 
Take  it  for  your  guide.  If  you  do 
so,  your  rewards  will  be  eternal; 
for  when  the  Savior  comes  in  his 
glory  and  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins  is  fulfilled, 

.  .  .  they  that  are  wise  and  have 
received  the  truth,  and  have  taken  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  their  guide,  and  have 
not  been  deceived  .  .  .  shall  not  be 
hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire,  but 
shall  abide  the  day. 

And  the  earth  shall  be  given  unto 
them  for  an  inheritance;  and  they 
shall  multiply  and  wax  strong,  and 
their  children  shall  grow  up  without 
sin  unto  salvation. 

For  the  Lord  shall  be  in  their  midst, 
and  his  glory  shall  be  upon  them,  and 
he  will  be  their  king  and  their  law- 
giver  (D&C  45:57-59). 

That  we  may  all,  with  our  chil- 
dren, abide  that  great  day,  I 
humbly  pray. 
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Mother-Do  You  Know? 

Robert  J.  Matthews,  Editor 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Department  of  Education 

That  the  Church  has  a  week-day  religious,  cultural,  and  social 
offering  for  your  sons  and  daughters  while  they  are  in  high  school  and 
also  when  they  go  to  college? 

That  this  program  now  functions  in  practically  all  of  the  fifty 
States  and  in  five  foreign  countries,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  over 
111,000  students?    Next  year  it  will  be  even  more  widespread. 

That  wonderful  opportunities  will  come  to  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters when  they  enroll  in  the  program?  They  will  have  specialized 
religious  instruction  and  constant  opportunity  to  mingle,  make  friend- 
ships, and  work  in  a  variety  of  activities  with  other  young  Latter-day 
Saints. 

That  Seminaries  and  Institutes  of  Religion  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  First  Presidency  and  the  Council  of  the  Twelve?  All  in- 
structors are  members  of  the  Church  and  are  selected  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  ability  to  teach,  desire  to  work  with  young 
people,  and  general  faithfulness. 

That  a  Latter-day  Saint  Seminary  is  organized  for  spiritual  guid- 
ance and  instruction  of  young  people  of  high  school  age?  Students 
participate  in  scripture  and  Church  history  studies,  singing,  praying, 
giving  talks  and  reports,  leadership  training,  plus  occasional  parties 
and  outings. 

That  Latter-day  Saint  Institutes  of  Religion  are  organized  near 
college  and  university  campuses  to  give  college  students  a  spiritual, 
social,  and  cultural  setting  with  a  Latter-day  Saint  flavor?  They  are 
not  a  repetition  of  Seminary,  but  advanced  courses  are  offered  in 
scripture,  Church  history,  leadership  training,  and  other  activities 
particularly  suited  to  the  college  level.  Deseret  Clubs  and  Lambda 
Delta  groups  enrich  the  social  and  cultural  experiences  of  Institute 
students. 

That  there  is  no  tuition  charge  for  Seminary  or  Institute  — 
only  a  small  activity  and  book  fee?  Graduation  diplomas  and  special 
certificates  are  granted  to  those  who  complete  the  prescribed  courses. 

That  there  need  be  no  loss  of  scholastic  achievement  because  of 
religious  activity?  Seminary  and  Institute  students  often  become  the 
academic  and  social  leaders  in  high  school  and  college  classes. 

That  attendance  at  Seminary  and  Institute  encourages  increased 
Church  activity,  trains  young  people  for  leadership,  and  builds  testi- 
monies of  the  gospel? 

That  a  larger  percentage  of  young  people  who  attended  Semi- 
nary, Institute,  and  Church  Schools  go  on  missions  and  marry  in  the 
temple  than  do  they  who  do  not  attend  these  classes?  The  percentage 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  classes  taken. 
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That  it  aids  missionary  work?  Mission  Presidents  say  they  find 
new  missionaries  with  Seminary  and  Institute  training  are  able  to 
handle  missionary  work  sooner  than  those  who  have  not  had  this 
experience. 

That  the  students  appreciate  these  classes?  Many  Seminary 
and  Institute  students  are  saying: 

Seminary  has  helped  me  to  be  a  better  leader  in  school,  as  well  as  con- 
tributing to  my  spiritual  growth. 

Seminary  is  the  start  of  my  day  —  it  just  doesn't  seem  right  without  it. 
I  have  made  many  new  friends  in  Seminary  who  live  and  believe  as  I  do. 

I  have  a  testimony  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  gospel,  and  I  can  accredit 
it  to  the  Seminary  and  Institute  program. 

In  Seminary  and  Institute  I  can  find  an  answer  to  my  questions  and  a 
thirst  for  more  gospel  knowledge. 

Seminary  and  Institute  have  helped  me  to  live  a  better  life  and  to  set  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

Seminary  and  Institute  are  programs  for  which  every  youth  in  the  Church 
should  be  thankful. 

That  members  of  your  family  can  receive  these  beneficial  results 
by  enrolling  in  a  Seminary  or  Institute  of  Religion? 

That  now  is  the  time  to  talk  encouragingly  in  the  family  circle 
about  these  things,  even  to  those  younger  than  high  school  and  col- 
lege age,  so  that  they  will  want  to  enroll  when  the  time  comes?  You 
will  not  want  any  members  of  your  family  to  miss  this  program  of  the 
Church.  The  home  teachers,  bishops,  Seminary  or  Institute  instruc- 
tors can  give  you  additional  information  about  enrollment. 
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Wearily  Janet  leaned  her  head 
against  the  window  of  the  train 
and  watched  the  scenery  glide  by 
in  the  moonlight.  The  children 
had  finally  all  gone  to  sleep  on 
their  makeshift  beds,  but  she  felt 
too  tired  and  nervous  to  sleep. 
She  wished  she  had  someone  to 
talk  to,  someone  to  whom  she 
could  recount  the  events  of  the 
day.  But  even  if  some  of  the  oth- 
er passengers  were  still  awake,  to 
whom  would  she  talk?  To  the 
large  lady  in  the  seat  ahead  of 
Cheryl  and  Danny,  who  had 
changed  into  a  bright  red  muu- 
muu  for  the  night?  To  the  almost 
toothless  elderly  man  in  the  seat 
behind  her  and  Susan,  who  wore 
a  battered  cowboy  hat  and 
scuffed  boots  and  who  now  filled 
the  dimly  lit  coach  with  his  ex- 
uberant snores?  To  the  girl  in 
the  black  sweater  and  pleated 
skirt  two  seats  behind?  Or  to 
any   of  the  people  on  the  long 


coach?  No,  there  was  no  one  here 
to  whom  she  cared  to  talk.  These 
people  were  strangers  and  their 
strangeness  was  a  formidable  bar- 
rier. They  were  different,  they 
didn't  believe  as  she  did,  they 
didn't  live  and  speak  and  do  as 
she  did.  During  the  day  some  of 
them  had  stopped  to  admire  Su- 
san, but  Janet  had  not  encour- 
aged them  to  linger  and  chat. 

If  only  her  mother  were  here, 
Janet  would  laugh  with  her  over 
the  mental  picture  she  had  had 
before  the  trip  started,  of  herself 
and  the  children  sitting  quietly 
and  sedately  watching  the  scen- 
ery all  the  way  to  New  York. 
Well,  the  children  evidently  had 
not  shared  that  picture,  and  they 
refused  to  be  either  quiet  or  se- 
date. Five-year-old  Cheryl  com- 
plained of  boredom  and  traipsed 
after  endless  drinks  from  the  tiny 
spout  which  gave  forth  icy  water. 
Danny  rocketed  around  the  coach 
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all  day  despite  her  efforts  to  con- 
trol him.  She  supposed  the  other 
people  were  annoyed  by  the  small 
boy  who  persisted  in  asking  what 
they  had  in  their  suitcases  and  if 
they  had  a  dog  at  home,  but  he 
was  impossible  to  repress.  Eight- 
month-old  Susan,  usually  a  con- 
tented cherub,  fussed  when  she 
wasn't  allowed  to  crawl  on  the 
floor. 

Janet  sighed.  Where  now  was 
the  spirit  of  adventure  which  had 
sustained  her  that  morning? 
Where  was  the  confidence  that 
she,  alone,  could  shepherd  her 
little  family  all  the  way  across 
the  country  to  join  Greg  in  New 
York  city?  Could  this  tired 
young  woman  be  the  same  person 
who  just  fourteen  hours  earlier 
had  bustled  happily  about  the 
train  station  saying  goodbye  to 
friends  and  relatives,  assuring  her 
worried  mother  that,  of  course, 
she  and  the  children  would  be  all 


right?  What  if  she  had  never 
been  more  than  300  miles  away 
from  her  home  town,  she  had 
asked.  One  had  to  get  out  and 
discover  the  cold,  cruel  world 
sometime.  Her  father  had  laughed 
and  called  her  Admiral  Byrd. 

Janet  grinned  wryly  at  her  re- 
flection in  the  window.  Admiral 
Byrd,  indeed.  They  had  been 
traveling  just  one  day,  and  she 
was  already  sorry  she  had  ever 
started  on  this  expedition.  To- 
morrow there  would  be  a  change 
of  trains,  then  another  long  day 
and  night  before  they  reached 
Greg.  Fervently  she  wished  she 
had  stretched  their  limited  bud- 
get to  buy  airplane  tickets.  She 
wished  they  had  all  gone  with 
Greg  two  months  before,  even 
though  they  didn't  know  for  sure 
then  that  he  would  receive  the 
coveted  scholarship  for  two  years 
of  study  at  the  large  eastern  uni- 
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versity.  Finally,  Janet  just  simp- 
ly wished  they  were  all  safe  and 
secure  back  in  the  little  home 
town  where  she  and  Greg  had 
lived  all  their  lives.  Let  the  more 
adventurous  souls  explore  the 
cold  world.  She  preferred  to  live 
in  the  warm  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends  at  home.  Her  last  waking 
thought  was  of  being  surrounded 
by  strangers  for  the  next  two 
years. 

She  hadn't  been  asleep  very 
long  when  she  felt  someone  shak- 
ing her  shoulder. 

"Mama,"  she  heard  Cheryl  say. 

"Yes,  dear.    What  is  it?" 

"It's  Danny.  He's  wiggling 
around  and  I  can't  sleep.  He  says 
he's  too  hot." 

Too  hot  in  the  cool,  air-condi- 
tioned coach? 

Janet  jumped  from  her  seat 
and  crossed  the  aisle.  Danny  lay 
sprawled  across  his  and  Cheryl's 
seats,  whimpering  softly. 

"Cheryl,"  she  said,  "you  sleep 
there  beside  Susan.  I'll  stay  by 
Danny." 

She  gathered  the  husky  three- 
year-old  into  her  arms.  "Danny," 
she  whispered,  "Mama's  here. 
What's  the  matter?" 

Danny  snuggled  against  her, 
but  he  continued  to  whimper.  She 
felt  his  forehead  and  was  alarmed 
at  how  hot  it  was.  Running  her 
hands  over  his  body,  she  found 
he  was  burning  all  over.  Danny 
was  sick. 

Now  what  would  she  do?  If  she 
were  home  she  could  call  her 
mother,  or  Greg's  mother.  And 
wonderful  Dr.  Evans  would  hur- 
ry over  as  soon  as  he  could  to  fix 
a  discerning  eye  on  Danny  and 
prescribe  something  which  would 
have  him  up  playing  again  in  no 
time. 


But  here  she  was,  alone  among 
strangers,  with  no  comforting 
mother. 

Danny  moaned  and  shifted  rest- 
lessly in  her  arms.  Janet  hugged 
him  close.  Why  did  he  have  to 
be  sick,  friendly  little  Danny  who 
had  been  so  excited  about  his  first 
train  ride?  Before  they  were  ten 
miles  from  home  he  had  checked 
the  view  from  every  window  and 
told  the  occupants  of  the  seats 
about  Tootsie,  the  turtle  who 
lived  under  Grandpa's  house. 
There  hadn't  been  any  other 
small  boys  on  the  coach  until 
sometime  in  the  late  afternoon 
when  a  large  five-year-old  ma- 
terialized from  somewhere,  pre- 
sumably from  another  coach.  He 
and  Danny  had  eyed  each  other 
warily;  then  the  new  boy  came  to 
hang  over  the  back  of  Janet's 
seat,  noisily  crunching  a  crisp 
carrot  while  he  watched  her  feed 
Susan  a  jar  of  prunes. 

"That  looks  icky,"  the  boy  had 
stated. 

"She  likes  it,"  defended  Danny 
from  his  seat  across  the  aisle. 

The  boy  gazed  contemplatively 
at  Danny.  "This  your  Ma?"  he 
asked,  flicking  a  finger  at  Janet. 

"That's  my  MOTH-er,"  Danny 
corrected.  Janet  was  proud  of 
him. 

The  boy  took  another  bite  of 
carrot.  "Where's  your  Dad?"  he 
asked. 

"My  Daddy  left  us,"  replied 
Danny,  his  clear  voice  carrying  all 
over  the  coach.  Janet's  pride 
withered  under  a  blast  of  embar- 
rassment 

"He  didn't  axactly  LEAVE 
us,"  she  hastened  to  explain  to 
the  large  woman  who  looked  back 
with  interest.     "He  just  went  to 
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New  York  and  we're  going  to  him 
now."  Somehow  that  didn't 
sound  right,  either. 

"Left  you,  did  he?"  said  the  old 
man  in  the  cowboy  hat  and  boots. 

"No,  no,"  Janet  said,  her 
cheeks  flushing.  "You  don't  un- 
derstand. He  went  east  to 
study." 

"Hah?"  said  the  old  man,  cup- 
ping his  hand  to  his  ear.  "I  don't 
hear  so  well." 

Janet  twisted  around  to  ex- 
plain, but  just  then  the  visitor 
dropped  his  carrot,  and  there  was 
a  grand  scramble  as  the  boys 
looked  for  it.  By  the  time  they 
found  it,  Susan  was  fussing  about 
something,  and  Janet  decided  the 
time  for  explaining  the  misunder- 
standing had  passed.  She  huddled 
down  in  her  seat,  trying  to  ignore 
everyone.  She  fancied  they  whis- 
pered about  her  —  the  lady 
whose  husband  left  her.  Well,  she 
didn't  care.  They  were  only 
strangers. 

The  other  boy  gave  Danny  a 
bite  of  his  now-grimy  carrot,  and 
they  became  fast  friends,  playing 
happily  —  and  noisily  —  until 
the  boy's  mother  came  looking 
for  him  to  take  him  for  an  ice- 
cream cone.  She  offered  to  take 
Danny  along,  but  Janet  said  no, 
not  wanting  Danny  to  go  off  with 
someone  she  didn't  know. 

Now  Danny  was  sick.  Despite 
Janet's  efforts  to  soothe  him,  his 
soft  whimpering  became  louder 
until  plaintive  wails  drowned  out 
the  old  man's  snores. 

"Sh,  honey,"  Janet  whispered. 
"People  are  trying  to  sleep." 

The  woman  in  the  red  muu- 
muu  awakened  and  peered  over 
the  top  of  her  seat. 

"I'm  sorry  we  disturbed  you," 
Janet  apologized. 


"Is  the  little  fellow  sick?"  the 
woman  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  so."  Tears  welled  in 
Janet's  eyes  at  the  unexpected 
kindness  of  the  woman's  tone. 

The  woman  reached  over  and 
felt  Danny's  head. 

"Goodness,  he's  burning  up," 
she  said.  She  heaved  herself  out 
of  her  seat  and  came  around  to 
stand  in  the  aisle,  searching  in  her 
capacious  handbag  until  she 
found  a  tiny  flashlight.  She 
shined  the  light  on  Danny's  face, 
which  was  decidedly  flushed.  She 
pried  his  mouth  open  to  peer  in- 
side. 

"Are  you  a  nurse?"  Janet 
asked  hopefully. 

"No,"  said  the  woman,  "but  I 
reared  eight  children  and  got  a 
lot  of  what  you  call  practical  ex- 
perience." She  chuckled  a  little, 
then  became  serious. 

"You've  got  a  sick  lad  there. 
Wonder  if  there's  a  doctor  on  the 
train." 

"Whatsa  matter?"  rumbled  the 
old  man  in  the  cowboy  hat,  awak- 
ening with  a  start. 

"Boy's  sick,"  said  the  woman. 

"Hah?"  said  the  old  man. 

"Sick,"  shouted  the  woman, 
pointing  to  Danny. 

"Who's  sick?"  demanded  a 
sleepy,  feminine  voice. 

"Little  boy  up  here,"  said  the 
woman  in  the  red  muu-muu. 

The  girl  in  the  black  pleated 
skirt  and  sweater  came  and  bent 
over  Janet. 

"I'm  sorry  we  awakened  you," 
Janet  said. 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  said 
the  girl.  "Can  I  help?" 

"Want  me  to  go  see  if  I  can 
round  up  a  doctor?"  asked  the 
old  man. 
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"I'd  appreciate  it,"  whispered 
Janet. 

"Hah?"  The  old  man  leaned 
closer. 

The  woman  in  the  red  muu- 
muu  nodded  vigorously  and  the 
old  man  shuffled  off.  Janet 
noticed  that  he  had  removed  his 
cowboy  boots  and  it  touched  her 
that  he  should  be  padding  off  in 
his  stocking  feet  in  search  of  a 
doctor  for  Danny. 

"Anybody  got  any  aspirin?" 
asked  the  woman  in  the  red  muu- 
muu  loudly.  "We  should  try  to 
bring  his  temperature  down,"  she 
said  to  Janet. 

There  were  murmurs  of  "I 
usually  carry  some  with  me"  and 
sounds  of  people  stirring  in  their 
belongings,  but  no  aspirins  were 
produced. 

"I'll  go  find  the  conductor," 
said  the  girl  in  the  black  pleated 
skirt.  "He  will  probably  know 
where  we  can  find  some."  She 
disappeared  down  the  aisle. 

The  woman  in  the  red  muu-muu 
tried  to  shift  Danny  to  the  seat 
where  he  would  be  more  comfort- 
able, but  he  clung  to  his  mother 
and  cried  mournfully. 

It  wasn't  long  until  the  old 
man  with  the  cowboy  hat  re- 
turned with  a  middle-aged  wom- 
an from  another  coach. 

"Couldn't  locate  a  doctor,"  he 
announced,  "but  I  lassoed  a  lady 
who  thinks  she  might  help." 

"I  reared  six  children,"  ex- 
plained the  lady. 

"I  reared  eight,"  said  the  wom- 
an in  the  red  muu-muu,  some- 
what belligerently. 

"Oh,"  laughed  the  woman. 
"You're  already  in  capable 
hands,"  she  told  Janet,  "but  if 
I  can  help  just  let  me  know." 


"I  didn't  mean  you  couldn't 
help,"  apologized  the  woman  in 
the  red  muu-muu.  "I'm  sorry." 

The  lady  from  the  other  coach 
smiled.  "That's  all  right.  I  was 
just  going  to  suggest  putting  cold 
cloths  on  his  head  to  cool  him 
off,  but  you've  probably  already 
suggested  that." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  just 
been  standing  here  like  a  ninny." 
said  the  woman  in  the  red  muu- 
muu.  "Let's  go  wet  some  cloths." 

After  the  two  women  had 
wiped  off  his  hot  body  and  put 
a  cold  compress  on  his  head,  Dan- 
ny seemed  more  comfortable,  but 
he  still  twitched  and  moaned. 

"Sure  wish  I  could  do  some- 
thing for  the  little  nipper,"  the 
old  man  said. 

"You've  done  more  than  you 
realize,"  said  Janet. 

"Hah?"  said  the  old  man. 

Janet  smiled  up  at  him  as  she 
reached  out  to  pat  his  hand,  a 
gnarled,  rough  hand  which  re- 
minded her  of  her  grandfather's. 

Embarrassed,  the  old  man  re- 
moved his  hat,  fumbled  with  it, 
and  returned  it  to  his  head.  He 
looked  up  the  aisle. 

"Here  comes  the  boss,"  he  said, 
as  if  relieved  to  shift  the  atten- 
tion away  from  himself. 

The  girl  in  black  came  toward 
them  with  the  conductor  in  tow. 

"Hear  you've  got  a  sick  boy," 
the  conductor  said. 

Janet  nodded,  her  throat  con- 
stricted by  the  kindness  of  these 
strangers  who  stood  there  so  con- 
cerned. 

"Think  he  needs  a  doctor?" 
asked  the  conductor. 

Janet  tried  to  say  something 
but  was  afraid  she  would  cry  if 
she  opened  her  mouth. 
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The  woman  from  the  other 
coach  spoke  up.  "I  think  he 
does." 

"There's  a  town  about  forty 
miles  from  here,"  said  the  con- 
ductor. "I'll  radio  ahead  and 
have  a  doctor  waiting."  He 
reached  out  to  touch  Danny's 
forehead,  then  left  without  fur- 
ther comment. 

Janet  was  fearful  that  the  doc- 
tor would  be  grumpy  at  being 
roused  from  his  bed,  but  she  was 
mistaken.  The  train  had  scarcely 
stopped  in  the  small  prairie  town 
when  a  cheerful  young  man  carry- 
ing a  black  bag  came  striding 
down  the  aisle  followed  by  the 
conductor.  He  smiled  briefly  at 
Janet  as  he  knelt  by  the  seat. 

"Okay,  partner,"  he  said  brisk- 
ly. "Let's  pop  this  into  your 
mouth  for  a  minute." 

Danny  made  no  objection  to 
the  thermometer  or  to  the  rest  of 
the  doctor's  examination,  which 
was  performed  in  the  light  of  the 
conductor's  lantern.  The  other 
passengers  watched  silently.  It 
was  very  quiet  when  the  doctor 
finally  spoke. 

"I've  never  seen  a  healthier 
specimen,"  he  said,  smiling  again 
at  Janet.  "His  temperature  is 
high  and  he  may  have  a  virus, 
but  I'd  say  it's  mostly  from  ex- 
citement and  over-fatigue.  I'll 
give  him  something  to  help  him 
sleep,  and  leave  some  aspirin  with 
you.  If  his  temperature  isn't 
normal  by  the  time  you  get  to 
Chicago  tomorrow,  you'd  better 
see  a  doctor  there." 

The  doctor  gave  something  to 
unresisting  Danny,  and  Janet  re- 
laxed for  the  first  time  since  the 
boy  became  ill.  She  smiled  grate- 
fully at  the  cheerful  young  phy- 


sician as  he  gave  her  instructions 
about  the  aspirin. 

"I'm  sorry  we  got  you  out  of 
bed,"  she  said. 

The  doctor  stood  up  and  pat- 
ted her  shoulder.  "It's  not  the 
first  time,"  he  said.  "Nor  the  last, 
I'm  sure.  Glad  I  could  be  of 
service."  He  accepted  the  bill 
Janet  thrust  into  his  hand,  tous- 
led Danny's  hair,  and  left. 

The  conductor  lingered  for  a 
moment.  "Send  someone  after 
me  if  he  gets  any  worse,"  he  said. 
"There's  another  town  in  about 
100  miles  or  so." 

"Thank  you,"  Janet  called  af- 
ter him  as  he  walked  swiftly  out 
of  the  coach.  She  felt  that  the 
simple  words  were  inadequate. 

As  the  train  started,  Susan  woke 
up.  Before  she  had  a  chance  to 
cry  out,  the  lady  in  the  red  muu- 
muu  swooped  down  and  picked 
her  up.  Whispering  softly  to  her, 
the  woman  changed  her,  then 
cuddled  her  while  she  rocked 
back  and  forth  on  the  seat  croon- 
ing, "Go  to  sleep,  Suzie,  time  for 
a  snoozy." 

The  rest  of  the  people  dis- 
persed quietly,  assuring  Janet 
they  would  hurry  back  if  needed. 
Janet,  groggy  with  fatigue, 
thanked  them  all. 

Cheryl,  Janet  noticed,  still 
slumbered  peacefully.  Danny 
was  relaxing  limply  in  her  arms. 
Carefully  she  laid  him  down  in 
the  seat  and  leaned  back. 

She  hadn't  meant  to  sleep,  but 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  again 
sunlight  was  streaming  through 
the  windows  of  the  train.  She 
looked  up  to  see  the  woman  in 
the  red  muu-muu  peering  at  her 
over  the  back  of  the  seat. 

"Thought   I   heard   you   stir," 
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said  the  woman.  "The  children 
have  all  been  sleeping  quietly." 

Janet  looked  deeply  into  the 
woman's  pleasant  gray  eyes. 
"How  can  I  ever  thank  you?"  she 
said. 

"You  don't  need  to,"  said  the 
woman. 

The  old  man  in  the  cowboy 
hat  awakened  and  got  creakily  to 
his  feet. 

"How's  the  nipper?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know  for  sure,"  said 
Janet.  She  felt  Danny's  fore- 
head. "The  fever  seems  to  be 
gone." 

"Hah?" 

Danny  jumped  a  little  and  his 
blue  eyes  opened.  He  stretched 
and  yawned,  then  gazed  fixedly 
at  the  old  man  in  the  cowboy  hat. 
Abruptly  he  smiled. 

"Where's  your  horse?"  he 
asked  in  a  clear,  normal  voice. 

The  old  man  bent  closer. 
"Hah?" 

"Your  horse,"  repeated  Danny, 


amidst  the  happy,  relieved  laugh- 
ter of  the  other  passengers. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the 
old  man,  "you  come  on  over  to 
my  corral  here  and  I'll  tell  you 
about  my  horse." 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  Janet 
regarded  the  people  around  her. 
She  was  shocked  when  she  rea- 
lized she  didn't  even  know  their 
names,  but  somehow  they  had 
become  as  dear  to  her  as  the 
people  back  home.  A  little  later 
perhaps  she  would  tell  them 
about  the  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning Greg,  and  they  could  all 
have  a  good  laugh  together. 
Greg  —  she  could  hardly  wait  to 
tell  him  how  her  adventure  had 
turned  out  and  what  she  had 
learned  about  people.  What  was 
Admiral  Byrd's  discovery  com- 
pared to  hers? 

But  Greg  was  still  a  day  and 
a  night  away,  and  as  for  the  rest 
of  this  trip  she  was  going  to  re- 
lax and  enjoy  it  —  among  friends. 
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found  many  new  friends  in  Monterey  Park  Ward  and  at  California  State  College  at  Los 
Angeles  where  my  husband,  George  C  Littke,  teaches.  In  our  travels  we  have  found, 
as  does  the  girl  in  my  story,  that  there  are  wonderful  people  everywhere. 

"One  of  my  favorite  activities  here  is  attending  a  most  stimulating  writing  class 
at  Pasadena  City  College.   I   have  sold  two  stories  since  the  first  of  the  year  (1964). 

"I  am  at  present  serving  as  stake  theology  class  leader  in  Relief  Society,  a  very 
challenging  and  rewarding  position. 

"Our  four-and-a-half  year  old  daughter,  Lori,  provides  me  with  a  model  for  the 
children  in  my  stories.  Right  now  she  has  a  constant  invisible  companion — a  frog  whose 
grandmother  is  an  alligator." 
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^K  Woman's 
,    Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Flora  Beth  Benson,  wife  of  Elder  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  member  of  The  Council  of 
the  Twelve,  and  President  of  the  Euro- 
pean Mission,  is  the  subject  of  the  fea- 
ture article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Overseas 
Living.  The  article  is  illustrated  with 
several  pictures  of  Sister  Benson,  Elder 
Benson,  and  their  daughter  Beth  who 
lives  with  them  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
Sister  Benson's  Church  activities  are 
discussed  in  detail,  and  she  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "The  Relief  Society  is  organ- 
ized to  help  women  be  better  home- 
makers  and  broaden  their  education.  A 
few  years  of  it  is  almost  like  a  college 
degree." 

Roene  DiFiore,  a  Utah  musician,  well 
known  in  the  United  States,  received  a 
unique  honor  in  November  1964.  In 
appreciation  of  her  many  years  of  sing- 
ing as  a  soloist  in  Church  and  civic 
events,  and  for  her  outstanding  con- 
ducting of  choruses,  operettas,  and 
operas,  "Roene  Day"  was  celebrated  in 
Richfield,  Utah.  Among  the  many  cita- 
tions mentioned  at  the  celebration  was 
the  distinction  which  Mrs.  DiFiore 
achieved  in  1951  in  Miami,  Florida, 
when  her  singing  in  the  American  Le- 
gion Quartet  won  an  outstanding  award 
in  the  National  finals. 

Mrs.  LaVerne  (Don)  Carter  of  Saint 
Louis  is  the  1964  champion  woman 
bowler  of  the  United  States. 


Barbara  Hall  Ellis,  author,  food  tech- 
nologist, and  inventor,  is  an  example 
of  the  many  facets  of  accomplishment 
open  to  trained  home  economists.  She 
is  the  highest  ranking  woman  employee 
of  the  Continental  Can  Company  and  its 
twenty-two  million  dollar  Research  and 
Development  Center  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. She  plans,  coordinates,  and  di- 
rects projects  at  the  research  center, 
supervises  its  test  kitchen  and  taste 
panel,  and  trains  and  directs  its  home 
economics  staff. 

Dr.  Helen  Hogg,  grandmother,  star 
gazer,  and  first  woman  to  be  president 
of  the  Royai  Canadian  Institute,  was 
also  the  first  woman  elected  to  the 
physical  science  section  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  and  in  1960  she  be- 
came the  first  woman  president  of  that 
section.  At  the  dark  of  the  moon  she 
photographs  stars  and  later  catalogues 
their  brightness,  size,  speed,  and  color, 
thus  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  compute  stellar  distance. 

Faith  Baldwin,  eminent  novelist  and 
short  story  writer,  is  one  of  many 
literary  women  who  claim  that  creative 
writing  is  an  ideal  hobby  and  occupa- 
tional accomplishment  for  women,  since 
it  permits  them  to  remain  in  their 
homes  and  attend  to  the  supervisory 
duties  so  necessary  to  a  homemaker, 
wife,  and  mother. 
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The  Measure  of  Greatness 


The  month  of  February  in  the  United  States  is  marked  by  the  birth- 
days of  two  great  Americans  to  whom  the  citizens  of  the  country  render 
honor  and  homage  —  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
one  is  called  "The  Father  of  His  Country"  and  the  other  "The  Great 
Emancipator."  The  one  might  be  said  to  be  the  creator  of  his  country 
and  the  other  the  preserver.  Both,  undoubtedly,  were  preordained  to 
their  work  in  fulfillment  of  the  part  this  country  was  to  have  in  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  the  gospel  in  the  last  dispensation. 
Both  men  fulfilled  their  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  hearts  of  men 
everywhere  are  drawn  to  them.  One  may  ponder  on  the  qualities  they 
possessed  which  made  them  great,  and  attributes  come  to  mind  — 
honesty,  courage,  bravery,  consideration  for  others,  humility,  compas- 
sion, reverence  and  dependency  on  the  Lord. 

As  a  Relief  Society  member  one  may  consider  at  this  season  the 
measure  of  greatness  —  of  the  attribute  which  one  should  continuously 
strive  to  possess  and  instil  and  train  into  the  very  fiber  of  one's  chil- 
dren.    A  woman  imbued  with  the  teachings  and  training  of  Relief  So- 
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ciety,  in  her  mind  may  delve  and  probe,  consider  and  reject  many 
attributes,  and  at  the  core  she  will  finally  be  confronted  by  the  motto 
of  Relief  Society  "Charity  Never  Faileth"  —  charity,  "the  pure  love  of 
Christ." 

Yes,  the  measure  of  one's  greatness  is  the  measure  of  the  love 
of  Christ  one  has  in  one's  soul.  All  good  attributes  grow  and  are 
nourished  by  this  love.  One  individual  may  develop  furthest  in  one 
phase  of  the  pure  love  of  Christ,  others  in  different  phases,  but  the 
greatest  is  Christ  who  was  without  sin. 

In  this  life  the  man  of  wealth,  of  property,  of  possessions  is,  in 
most  places,  accorded  acclaim,  respect,  and  deference.  A  wealthy 
man  may  be  a  great  man,  but  not  by  reason  of  his  material  possessions, 
but  by  reason  of  the  love  he  bears  in  his  soul  for  God  and  man. 

A  Relief  Society  mother  who  serves  her  family  and  her  neighbor 
as  directed  by  authority,  sets  an  example  of  love.  Her  greatness  is 
revealed  as  she  continuously  nurtures  in  herself  and  in  her  children 
the  pure  love  of  Christ. 

One  serves  whom  one  loves.  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  are  great  through  the  magnitude  of  their  service.  Jesus  Christ 
extended  his  love  beyond  his  own  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  to  every- 
one who  has  or  ever  will  live  upon  the  earth.  He  spent  his  life  in 
greatness,  in  service  to  mankind  —  sealed  with  his  life's  blood.  The 
Savior  gave  the  answer  to  the  measure  of  greatness,  "But  he  that  is 
greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant"  (Matt.  23:11). 

— M.C.S. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

July  24,  1885  -  December  4,  1964 

Vilate  Romney  Ivins,  wife  of  President  Antoine  R.  Ivins,  of  the  First 
Council  of  Seventy,  passed  away  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  4, 
1964.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Orson  Douglas  and  Emma  Phillips  Rom- 
ney, and  from  her  girlhood  she  was  active  in  Church  organizations, 
serving  as  teacher  and  officer  in  Sunday  School,  The  Young  Women's 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  Primary,  and  Relief  Society.  She 
was  a  missionary  in  New  Zealand  while  her  parents  presided  over  that 
mission,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  auxiliary  organizations  in  the  Mexican 
Mission  while  her  husband  presided  there.  She  directed  the  MIA 
program  in  Hawaii  while  Elder  Ivins  was  manager  of  the  Church 
plantation.  She  gave  outstanding  service  in  Relief  Society  as  a  ward 
and  a  stake  secretary -treasurer. 

In  the  various  communities  in  which  President  and  Sister  Ivins 
have  lived,  she  has  made  a  gracious  and  inviting  home  for  her  husband, 
with  the  doors  always  open  to  welcome  friends,  kindred,  and  visiting 
Church  officials.  Sister  Ivins  was  a  beloved  neighbor,  discerning,  kind, 
and  helpful.  Her  tenderness  and  sympathy  in  times  of  need  endeared 
her  to  many.  Among  those  who  remember  her  with  an  especially  warm 
appreciation  are  the  hundreds  of  successful  and  useful  men  and 
women  who  came  under  her  influence  in  their  early  years. 

The  General  Board  and  Relief  Society  members  throughout  the 
Church  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  President  Ivins  and  to  other 
family  members.  May  the  influence  and  the  memory  of  this  lovely 
woman  be  a  continuing  blessing  to  them. 


A  Living  Faith 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

There  is  no  peace  except  within  the  soul 
Divinely  tuned  to  God  and  earth  and  sky, 
Whose  pulses  leap  to  meet  each  day,  to  try 
With  nobler  effort  to  achieve  each  goal. 
There  is  no  joy  except  the  happiness 
That  comes  from  deep  within.  To  lose  oneself 
In  serving  others  will  ensure  a  wealth 
Of  pure  content,  of  lasting  loveliness. 

There  is  no  promise  of  security 
Without  a  living  faith  in  God's  supremacy, 
Oh,  help  us  to  believe  and  kneel  and  pray, 
And  learn  acceptance  of  thy  gracious  way; 
Unless  we  love  thee,  and  our  fellow  men, 
There  is  no  peace,  and  all  our  search  is  vain. 
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§£otes  to  the  Field 


Copies  of  the  1964  index  for  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  are  avail- 
able and  may  be  ordered  from  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society, 
76  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111.  The  price  is 
twenty  cents,  including  postage.  Relief  Sociey  officers  and  members 
who  wish  to  have  their  1964  issues  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
bound  may  do  so  through  The  Deseret  News  Press,  33  Richards 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101.  (See  advertisement  on  page  156.) 
The  Deseret  News  Press  includes  a  copy  of  the  index  at  no  extra 
charge  for  each  set  of  Magazines  bound. 


HEART  FUND  DOLLARS 

—  A  HOPE  FOR  BETTER  LIFE 
The  American  Heart  Association 


World-wide  efforts  are  being  made  to  conquer  the  Number  One  Cause 
of  Death,  Heart  and  Circulatory  Diseases.  In  many  countries,  associa- 
tions and  scientific  groups  operate  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  carry  out 
programs  of  research,  professional  and  public  education,  and  com- 
munity service  for  the  millions  of  people  afflicted  by  heart  disease. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  educational 
materials  for  free  distribution  to  the  public  are  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  and  its  affiliates  in  every  state  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  great  hope  for  prevention  and  treatment  of  heart  diseases 
through  research  and  education.  Wives  and  mothers  are  made  aware 
of  the  problems  created  by  rheumatic  fever  and  inborn  heart  defects 
among  children;  how  heart  attacks  and  strokes  may  afflict  the  bread- 
winners of  their  families;  and  how  the  other  cardiovascular  diseases 
also  create  critical  health  and  economic  problems  in  countless  homes. 

"For  Advice  About  Your  Heart,  Ask  Your  Doctor;  For  Information, 
Ask  Your  Heart  Association."  This  is  the  theme  wherever  there  is  a 
Heart  Association. 

Literature  available  on  request  covers  almost  all  heart  and  circu- 
latory diseases:  heart  attack,  stroke,  rheumatic  fever,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, diet  and  heart  disease,  smoking  and  heart  disease,  congenital 
heart  defects,  heart  murmurs,  varicose  veins,  and  many  others. 

Millions  of  people  support  the  heart  fund  by  giving  both  time  and 
money  for  its  life-saving  programs. 

Heart  Fund  dollars  give  hope  for  life. 
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Valentine's 
"Day 


Helen  H.  T  rut  ton 


"Oh,  Mommy,  Mommy,  Mom- 
my," Lavina  called  excitedly  at 
the  sight  of  the  first  valentine 
cookie  she  carefully  cut  from  the 
rolled-out  dough.  "Look  at  it. 
Isn't  it  real  pretty?" 

"What's  so  great  about  that?" 
Joe  ambled  nonchalantly  into  the 
kitchen  and  peered  over  Lavina's 
shoulder.  "You'd  think  she  had 
created  some  great  invention  or 
something  —  maybe  an  earth- 
shaking  event." 

Lydia  took  the  cutter  from  La- 
vina's hand.  "It's  a  lovely  valen- 
tine, darling,"  she  said,  before 
turning  to  Joe.  "I  can  remember 
when  you  were  Lavina's  age,  you 
had  fun  making  cookies.  You  got 
just  as  excited,  too." 

"So  there,"  Lavina  said  hover- 
ing over  the  cookie  board.  "Could 
I  —  I  mean  would  you  write  on 
it,  'I  love  Daddy,'  and  one  'I  love 
Mommy?'  " 

"That  would  be  sweet,  but  I 
don't  know  if  there  is  enough 
room." 
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"If 


you 


write    small,    may- 


be. 

Lydia  took  the  knife  from  the 
rack  and  carved  out  the  words 
"I  love  Daddy,"  while  Lavina  cut 
another  valentine.  "Let's  see, 
she  said,  reaching  into  the  cup- 
board, "I  think  these  little  red 
bead  decorations  poked  in  the 
message  will  keep  the  dough  from 
cooking  together  where  I  wrote, 
and  Daddy  could  read  it." 

"Oh!"  Lavina's  eyes  danced 
with  joy.  "It  makes  my  valentine 
even  nicer."  She  handed  another 
cut-out  cookie  to  her.  "Put  'I 
love  Mommy'  on  this  one, 
please,"  she  said. 

Lydia  smiled  down  at  her 
youngest  child.  "Thank  you, 
dear.    And  I  love  you,  too." 

"My  valentine  is  in  the  back- 
yard," ten-year-old  Susan  said, 
coming  into  the  room.  "Look 
Mother.  I  made  mine  in  the 
snow." 

Lydia  walked  to  the  window, 
pulled  back  the  freshly  starched 


VALENTINE'S  DAY 


curtains,  and  read  aloud.  "Be  my 
valentine.     I  love  you  all." 

"Now  that's  a  novel  valentine, 
and  very  very  lovely,"  she  said, 
slipping  her  arm  around  Susan. 
"Thank  you,  darling." 

"Don't  any  of  you  dare  ruin 
it,"  Susan  said,  "until  Daddy 
sees  it.  He  was  too  busy  when 
he  came  home  at  noon;  I  didn't 
get  a  chance  to  show  it  to  him." 

Lydia  frowned.  John  had  been 
so  preoccupied  with  business 
lately;  he  was  about  to  close  a 
big  real  estate  deal  —  she  could 
understand  his  deep  concern  to  a 
degree,  but  today  was  more  than 
Valentine's  Day,  it  was  their 
seventeenth  wedding  anniversary, 
as  well.  And  he'd  never  forgot- 
ten before.  She  moved  to  the  liv- 
ing room,  and  stood  a  moment 
before  the  mirror.  She  certainly 
didn't  look  much  like  anyone's 
valentine  with  her  hair  up  in 
curlers.  Those  slowly  creeping 
pounds  she  had  been  adding 
didn't  exactly  enhance  her  ap- 
pearance either.  Seventeen  years 
could  make  a  lot  of  changes  in  a 
person.  John  had  been  so  proud 
of  her  when  they  were  first  mar- 
ried —  he  was  so  pleased  that 
she  wore  a  size  twelve  dress,  and 
now.  .  .  . 

"Mommy,  Mommy,"  Lavina's 
excited  voice  reached  her.  "I'm 
waiting  for  you  to  write  T  love 
Mommy.' " 

"Coming,"  she  called  back. 
She  took  one  last  look  in  the  mir- 
ror, then  hurried  to  the  kitchen, 
picked  up  the  knife  again,  and 
wrote  "I  love  Mommy,"  at  La- 
vina's direction. 

"And  here's  one  to  write  —  'I 
love  Joe,"  the  child  said,  shov- 
ing another  cut-out  toward  her. 


"Oh,  never  mind,"  Joe  an- 
swered shyly.  "Why  so  much 
fuss?  Valentine's  is  just  another 
day." 

Lydia  glanced  at  him.  He  was 
at  the  age  to  be  embarrassed 
with  sentiment,  but  from  the 
pleased  look  on  his  face,  she  knew 
he  was  flattered  in  his  young  sis- 
ter's thoughtfulness,  too. 

"And  one  for  Susan  and  Mary, 
too,"  Lavina  said  eagerly.  "Then 
that's  all  our  family.  Course 
there's  Fluff,  our  cat,  and  Mopsy 
the  dog." 

"Well  I  don't  think  we  have  to 
include  them  in  your  valentines," 
Lydia  laughed.  "I'm  quite  sure 
they  won't  mind."  She  put  the 
last  cookie  on  the  sheet  and 
popped  the  pan  into  the  oven 
just  as  she  heard  her  next  door 
neighbor  call  out  from  the  front 
door,  "Anybody  home?" 

Lydia  turned  quickly  toward 
the  door.  "Come  in,  Freda,"  she 
said.  "On  your  way  to  work,  I 
suppose?" 

"Yes.  Anything  new  around 
here?" 

"No,"  Lydia  answered,  "ex- 
cept we're  making  cookies.  Sit 
down,  Freda.  I  expect  you're 
busy  at  the  shop  today  —  every- 
one buying  new  dresses  for  the 
ball  tonight." 

"Busy  enough,"  Freda  replied. 
"I  can't  stay.  I  just  stopped  by 
to  see  if  there  was  anything 
new." 

"Not  a  thing,"  Lydia  said. 

"You  and  John  are  coming  to 
the  Sweetheart  Ball  tonight 
aren't  you?" 

"I  hope  so,  though  John  has 
been  so  busy  lately.  I  doubt  if 
he  even  remembers  what  day  this 
is." 
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"It's  your  anniversary  for  one 
thing,  isn't  it?" 

Lydia  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow before  speaking.  "Yes,  it  is. 
But  as  I  said,  John's  very  busy." 

"Surely  he  won't  be  that  busy 
—  this  being  your  anniversary 
and  all,"  Freda  commented.  "I'll 
see  you  later.  I  really  must  run 
along." 

Lydia  followed  her  to  the  door 
and  watched  her  hurry  down  the 
street.  Even  Freda  remembered 
it  was  their  wedding  anniversary. 
If  John  would  only  take  a  second 
to  say,  "Happy  Anniversary," 
that  would  be  enough.  Then  she 
would  know  that  he  hadn't  for- 
gotten. 

"Mommy,  I  peeked  in  the 
oven  and  the  valentines  must  be 
cooked,"  Lavina  called  out. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  almost  forgot 
them,"  she  said,  hurrying  to  the 
kitchen  and  opening  the  oven. 
"Lucky  you  remembered  them, 
Lavina." 

"I'll  take  them  off  the  sheet, 
Mother,  if  you'll  finish  my  valen- 
tine dress  for  the  party,"  Susan 
said.  "It's  almost  time  for  me  to 
go." 

"A  good  idea,"  Lydia  agreed. 
"It's  only  a  small  job  finishing 
it." 

She  went  into  the  bedroom, 
picked  up  Susan's  dress,  and  sat 
down  at  the  sewing  machine.  It 
wasn't  like  John  not  to  mention 
their  anniversary.  And  he  always 
wrote  his  own  charming  little  val- 
entine message.  He  was  a  poet 
— oh,  not  like  Longfellow,  Burns, 
or  certainly  not  a  Browning,  but 
the  thought  was  genuine  and 
especially  precious  to  her.  She 
switched  on  the  machine  and 
quickly  stitched  in  the  hem,  then 


pulled  out  the  basting  threads, 
and  returned  to  the  kitchen  with 
the  dress.  "I'll  press  it,"  she 
said,  "and  then  you  may  try  it 
on." 

"Thank  you,  Mother."  Susan 
gave  her  a  big  hug.  "It's  abso- 
lutely dreamy." 

Lydia  took  the  ironing  board 
from  the  closet  and  laid  the  dress 
over  it.  "The  color  is  just  right 
for  you.  You'll  look  mighty 
sweet  in  it,"  she  said.  "Mighty 
sweet." 

"I  love  it,"  Susan  said,  dancing 
around  the  room.  "I'd  better 
hurry  or  I'll  be  late  for  the 
party." 

"I  am  hurrying,  dear,"  she 
said.  "Now  remember,  you  are 
to  be  home  by  dinnertime.  We 
don't  want  to  keep  Daddy  wait- 
ing. I'm  sure  he  has  had  a  big 
day." 

She  took  the  dress  from  the 
board  and  watched  Susan  as  she 
skipped  happily  down  the  hall, 
holding  the  dress  in  her  hands. 

Everyone  was  excited  about 
the  day  except  John.  Maybe  she 
was  being  petty  —  John  was  a 
wonderful  husband.  Supposing  he 
had  forgotten.  .  .  .  She  was  plac- 
ing too  much  importance  on  the 
matter. 

She  was  still  standing  near  the 
ironing  board  when  Susan  dashed 
out  of  her  room,  dressed  in  her 
new  dress,  struggling  with  her 
coat.  "I'll  be  home  early,  Moth- 
er. Goodbye.  Oh,  Lavina  is 
taking  a  nap  in  our  room.  I  cov- 
ered her  up  well." 

"Thanks,  dear.     Have  fun." 

With    Susan    gone,    she    was 

alone  except  for  Lavina.  Joe  had 

gone  down  the  street  to  help  a 

friend    make    a    snowman,    and 
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Mary  hadn't  returned  from  her 
babysitting  job.  The  house 
seemed  large  and  lonely.  She 
wandered  aimlessly  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  living  room.  In 
case  John  did  want  to  go  to  the 
Sweetheart  Ball,  she'd  better 
check  on  her  blue  dress.  She 
hadn't  worn  it  for  sometime,  and 
it  might  need  repairs,  or  pressing 
while  the  iron  was  hot. 

Lydia  walked  briskly  to  the 
bedroom,  opened  the  wardrobe 
door,  and  took  her  blue  dress 
from  its  hanger.  She  started  to 
move  away,  and  then  she 
stopped.  There,  hanging  on  the 
rack  just  beyond  the  place  where 
the  blue  one  had  been  hanging, 
was  the  most  beautiful  pale  pink 
lace  sheath  she  had  ever  seen. 
Cautiously  she  reached  for  it, 
almost  afraid  it  was  a  mirage  of 
some  kind.  "Why  for  goodness 
sakes,"  she  said  aloud,  although 
she  was  alone  in  the  room.  "For 
me?"  With  trembling  fingers, 
she  reached  for  a  homemade  val- 
entine pinned  to  the  dress  and 
read.  "To  the  dearest  girl  in  all 
the  land.  My  happiest  day  was 
the  day  I  won  your  hand.  My 
valentine  for  all  eternity." 

Lydia  smiled  as  she  took  the 
dress  from  the  hanger,  and  held 
it  closely  to  her.  Then  she  let  the 
frock  fall  limp  in  her  arms  as  she 
glanced  down  at  the  size  twelve 
in  bold  figures  on  the  tag.  "Oh, 
no,"  she  cried,  "why  I  haven't 
worn  that  size  in  years.  I  can't 
possibly  get  into  this."  She  stood 
several  minutes  staring  at  the 
dress.  She  would  have  to  do 
something,  but  what?  She  had 
better  call  John  and  tell  him.  He 
could  exchange  it  perhaps.  Or 
maybe  Freda.  .  .  .  She  hurried  to 


the  telephone  and  dialed  Freda's 
number. 

"Hello  Freda,"  she  said  when 
she  heard  her  friend's  voice  on 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  "I  .  .  . 
I " 

"Oh,  you  finally  found  the 
dress?"  Freda  laughed.  "I 
thought  you  never  would." 

"It's  a  size  twelve.  It  simply 
won't  fit,  and  it's  so  beautiful." 

She  heard  Freda  laugh  softly. 
"That's  what  I  tried  to  tell 
John." 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

"Calm  down  for  one  thing," 
Freda  said.  "I  knew  you  didn't 
wear  size  twelve  anymore,  so  I 
ordered  you  a  size  sixteen  the 
day  John  bought  that  one.  It 
came  in  this  morning." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Freda.  You're 
a  wonderful  friend.  I'll  be  right 
down  and  exchange  it  as  soon  as 
Lavina  awakens."  As  an  after- 
thought, she  added,  "Of  course 
I'll  tell  John  the  truth." 

Freda  laughed.  "I  doubt  if  he 
will  believe  you,  but  suit  your- 
self. I  tried  to  tell  him,  but  he 
said,  'I  guess  I  know  what  size 
my  wife  wears.  She  wore  size 
twelve  when  we  were  married, 
and  she  hasn't  changed  one  bit. 
Except 

"Except  what?"  Lydia  asked 
breathlessly. 

"Except  he  said  you  were  sev- 
enteen years  lovelier." 

"Thank  you,  Freda,  for  every- 
thing," Lydia  said  excitedly.  She 
hung  up  the  receiver,  and  stood 
quietly  a  moment.  A  wife  just 
couldn't  receive  a  better  compli- 
ment than  that .  .  .  not  in  a  hun- 
dred years.  What  a  wonderful 
Valentine's  Day  it  was! 
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Tish  Haworth  woke  with  a  sour 
taste  in  her  mouth;  not,  she  told 
herself,  from  anything  she  had 
eaten  the  night  before,  but  be- 
cause of  something  she  had  dis- 
covered about  herself. 

She  was  an  old  woman  with 
no  mind,  will  power,  or  memory. 
She  had  suspected  it  a  time  or 
two,  but  had  refused  to  believe 
the  evidence.  There  was  the  time 
she  had  lost  her  legal  papers,  and 
had  eventually  found  them  right 
where  she  had  put  them  so  she 
wouldn't  forget  them.  Around  a 
quilt  on  Relief  Society  work  day, 
she  had  heard  younger  women 
tell  of  doing  just  such  thoughtless 


acts.  That  proved  it  was  not  age 
that  made  her  forget,  but  last 
night  was  different.  No  younger 
woman  would  have  made  such  a 
fool  of  herself.  There  was  no 
place  in  society  for  one  of  her  age 
and  degree  of  frayed  will  power. 

Tish  reached  and  moved  the 
window  drape  so  she  could  see 
out.  Cold  weather,  cold,  rainy, 
and  dreary.  She  dropped  the 
drape  and  tried  to  coax  sleep  by 
snuggling  under  the  blanket.  No 
use.  The  events  marched  relent- 
lessly through  her  mind. 

It  had  begun  two  weeks  ago. 
Sharon,  her  granddaughter,  had 
bounded  through  the  kitchen  door 
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bursting  with  news.  Madame 
Knolski  was  coming  to  judge 
their  state  finals,  "their"  mean- 
ing the  Junior  Musicians  League. 
It  was  an  out-of-this-world  privi- 
lege, and  the  League  was  having 
a  reception  for  her. 

"She  is  a  real  kewpie."  Shar- 
on's enthusiasm  was  boundless. 
"I  met  her  last  summer  when  our 
orchestra  went  to  Seattle.  Re- 
member?" 

Tish  nodded  with  something 
less  than  enthusiasm.  She  had 
heard  the  name  Madame  Knolski 
so  many  times  it  had  become  a 
pain  to  her  ears. 

"Are  you  coming  to  the  recep- 
tion GM?  GM  was  Sharon's  lat- 
est for  Grandmother. 

"Of  course,  darling.     Why?" 

"Oh  —  I  just  wondered."  Shar- 
on turned  to  leave,  but  at  the 
door  she  turned.  "I  thought  you 
might  be  too  tired  if  you  attend 
the  try  outs." 

"What  an  idea.  You  know  I 
shan't  be  that  tired.  If  your 
mother  has  to  go  early  I  have  my 
car." 

"Yes  —  but  .  .  ."  then  the 
reason  for  the  question  came  out, 
"this  is  going  to  be  real  top  layer, 
not  exactly  formal,  but.  .  .  ." 

"I  have  a  formal.  You  know 
how  beautiful  it  is.  Your  Grand- 
father   bought    it    for    me    when 

"Way  back  when,"  Sharon 
gulped  over  the  disrespectful 
words,  then  hurried  on.  "GM,  I 
love  you  so  much,  and  I  want  to 
be  proud  of  you  when  I  introduce 
you  to  Madame  Knolski.  Won't 
you  please  get  a  new  dress  —  a 
new  one,  not  the  old  kind  you 
always  buy,  and  some  new  shoes? 
You  always  look  so  —  so  grand- 
motherly and  —  and  .  .  .  ." 


"Comfortable?"  After  all  Shar- 
on was  a  teenager  and  suffering 
from  a  severe  case  of  hero  wor- 
ship. Tish  swallowed  a  taste  of 
bitterness,  then  spoke  in  her 
usual  tone.  "Don't  worry.  I  will 
make  sure  you  are  proud  of  me." 

Sharon  threw  her  arms  around 
her  grandmother.  "I  am  proud  of 
you,  GM.  I  really  am.  You  un- 
derstand, don't  you?" 

"More  than  you  know.  Run 
along  now."  Tish  literally  pushed 
her  out  of  the  door. 
When  the  door  had  closed  Tish 
collapsed  in  a  chair.  Understand? 
What  Sharon  meant  was  easy  to 
understand  —  just  make  herself 
into  a  Madame  Knolski  who  un- 
doubtedly was  petite,  flashy,  and 
certainly  tottered  about  on  spike 
heels.  Tish  looked  at  her  own 
feet  encased  in  comfortable  walk- 
ing shoes. 

"I  must  do  it.  I  will  show 
Sharon  her  Madame  Knolski  isn't 
the  only  one  who  knows  how  to 
dress.  Thank  goodness,  I  don't 
have  the  shape  of  a  kewpie,  and 
I  hope  Madame  Knolski  doesn't 
either." 

Tish  was  not  petite,  not  by 
forty  or  fifty  pounds,  but  she  was 
not  obese,  and  she  had  kept  her- 
self straight.  Her  hair  was  only 
slightly  gray.  She  would  start 
shopping  tomorrow  —  no,  tomor- 
row was  Relief  Society.  She 
would  start  today. 

She  made  an  appointment  with 
a  beauty  operator  whose  prices 
were  twice  what  she  paid  Carma 
over  on  Thirty-third  Street.  She 
felt  guilty  and  wondered  if  she 
should  call  Carma  but  decided 
against  it.  There  was  really  no 
need  for  apologies. 

Tish  set  forth  to  get  her  dress 
and  shoes  with  very  sure  ideas 
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of  what  she  wanted  and  how  long 
she  should  spend  shopping  and 
what  she  was  going  to  pay.  She 
avoided  the  shops  where  she 
usually  found  her  dresses. 

She  shopped  all  that  day  and 
the  next  and  the  next,  with  time 
out  only  for  Relief  Society.  The 
clerks  in  the  new  shops  were  very 
certain  what  she  should  have. 
She  tried  on  dresses  and  shoes 
until  her  arms  ached  and  her  feet 
screamed.  Why,  of  all  the  beau- 
tiful dresses  couldn't  she  find  one 
that  pleased  both  her  and  the 
clerks.  They  were  too  long,  too 
short,  too  old-fashioned,  too 
"smart."  The  necklines  were  too 
low,  the  hemlines  too  high. 

Several  times  Tish  was  tempt- 
ed to  give  up  the  struggle,  but  the 
thought  of  Sharon's  pride  kept 
her  going.  The  second  week 
came,  and  she  was  no  nearer  the 
end  of  her  search  than  she  had 
been  the  first  day.  Her  friends 
complained  to  each  other  that  she 
was  never  home  and  she  never  an- 
swered her  telephone. 

However,  Tish  kept  up  the 
search.  She  went  from  shop  to 
shop.  Each  evening  she  came 
home  determined  she  would  not 
go  again,  the  results  could  not 
possibly  be  worth  the  effort,  and 
each  morning  she  went  again. 
She  was  sure  she  had  tried  on 
more  dresses  than  could  be  col- 
lected in  any  one  town. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
she  succumbed  to  pure  fatigue. 
As  a  last  resort,  she  went  back 
to  a  clerk  named  Alma  who  had 
seemed  more  understanding  than 
the  others. 

"Let  me  think."  Alma  looked 
at  her  with  narrowed  eyes.  "I 
think  I  have  just  the  dress  for 
you.    It  came  in  just  yesterday." 


Several  moments  later  she 
came  back  with  a  cloud  of  iri- 
descent rose  and  blue  over  her 
arm. 

"Oh!  Oh!  How  beautiful!"  Tish 
was  all  eagerness  to  try  it  on,  but 
on,  it  looked  much  less  than  per- 
fect. It  was  too  short,  the  neck- 
line was  too  low,  the  waist  line 
lacked  an  inch  of  meeting. 

"What  you  need,"  Alma  an- 
nounced calmly,  "is  a  good  stiff 
foundation." 

Tish  had  been  told  that  a  doz- 
en times,  but  this  time  she  did 
not  object. 

While  Alma  was  gone  Tish  re- 
moved the  dress.  She  couldn't 
possibly  wear  a  dress  as  beautiful 
and  girlish  as  that.  But  with  the 
foundation  and  the  help  of  an 
alteration  woman,  they  decided 
the  dress  would  do. 

The  night  of  the  reception,  Tish 
laid  her  new  clothes  on  her  bed. 
She  mades  sure  the  doors  were 
locked.  She  did  not  want  anyone 
to  see  her  until  she  was  arrayed 
in  all  her  splendor. 

Her  hair  looked  elegant  but 
quite  unfamiliar.  It  took  all  her 
ingenuity  and  strength  to  get  the 
foundation  zipped.  Lastly  the 
dress  went  over  her  head. 

Tish  then  viewed  herself  in  a 
full  length  mirror  and  gasped  with 
delight.  Why,  she  was  almost 
beautiful.  She  looked  ten  years 
younger.  She  was  suddenly  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  Sharon's 
viewpoint. 

She  preened  a  little,  fingering 
the  beads  she  had  bought  to  cover 
her  bare  throat.  She  whirled  to 
bring  out  the  iridescent  glory  of 
the  skirt.  She  reached  for  her 
coat.  This  was  going  to  be  a 
wonderful  evening.  She  picked  up 
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her  glittering  new  bag  —  then 
stopped  short.  Something  was 
missing. 

Shoes  —  pumps.  She  tried  to 
push  her  feet  into  one,  then  sat 
down  to  put  them  on.  They  were 
a  dream  of  brocaded  satin,  flashy 
clips,  and  spike  heels.  But  —  but 
they  were  not  the  size  she  had 
tried  on.  No  mistake,  printed 
size  indicated. 

"It  is  all  in  my  mind,"  she  tried 
to  reassure  herself.  "If  other 
women  can  balance  on  tooth- 
picks, I  can,  too." 

Before  the  evening  was  over 
Tish  hoped  her  vow  would  not  be 
taken  seriously.  Fortunately,  her 
feet  became  so  numb  that  by 
leaning  on  chair  backs,  holding 
on  to  arms,  and  sitting  when  she 
could  edge  onto  a  chair  ahead  of 
someone  else,  she  managed  to 
present  a  reasonable  facsimile  of 
her  usual  gay,  vocal  self.  She  was 
tempted  to  slip  out  of  her  slippers 
but  wisely  resisted.  She  thought 
of  all  the  martyrs  who  had  inflict- 
ed   punishment    on    themselves. 

Madame  Knolski  was  just  as 
Tish  had  anticipated.  She  was 
petite  and  stood  and  walked 
about  on  spikes  without  a  sign  of 
discomfort.  Her  girlish  skirt 
swished  pleasingly,  but  her  hair 
was  white;  not  bleached  or  rinsed, 
just  white  that  comes  with  age. 
Unwillingly,  Tish  began  to  like 
her. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave, 
Tish  could  scarcely  wait  to  get 
out  to  their  car;  but  barring  her 
way  at  the  door  stood  Althea, 
Tish's  best  friend. 

"Salaam!  Madame  Letitia." 
Althea  bowed  dramatically.  She 
glanced  scornfully  from  her 
friend's  still  perfect  hairdo  to  the 


glittering  pumps,  then  turned  and 
walked  toward  her  own  car.  A 
period  on  a  most  frustrating  eve- 
ning. 


*   * 


The  sting  of  that  goodnight 
had  put  the  sour  taste  in  Tish's 
mouth.  The  next  morning  she 
felt  even  more  embarrassed. 

"She  was  right,"  Tish  acknowl- 
edged. "I  am  an  old  woman.  If 
I  am  as  old  as  I  feel,  I  am  at  least 
a  hundred.  But  I  love  to  go 
places  and  do  things.  I  love  life. 
I  don't  want  to  be  old-fashioned 
but.  ..."  Memories  of  last  eve- 
ning cut  short  the  sentence.  With 
a  groan  she  swung  her  feet  to  the 
floor. 

Without  interest,  Tish  pre- 
pared and  ate  her  breakfast. 
Usually  she  went  for  a  walk  be- 
fore eating,  but  what  old  woman 
could  go  abroad  on  such  a  dark, 
rainy  day.  Just  settle  down  in 
your  rocking  chair  and  be  your 
age!  But  she  had  no  rocking 
chair. 

The  rain  drizzled  off,  and  sud- 
denly Tish  knew  she  must  go  for 
a  walk.  A  walk  had  always  been 
the  starting  of  her  day's  activi- 
ties, and  she  might  walk  the  sore- 
ness out  of  her  feet. 

Once  on  the  graveled  road 
where  she  walked  each  morning, 
her  spirits  lifted.  Fall  had  always 
been  her  favorite  time  of  the 
year.  Yesterday  the  trees  on 
either  side  had  swayed  with  the 
breeze,  touching  the  leaves  with 
a  soft  rustling  sound.  Last  night's 
rain  had  stripped  them  of  their 
gay  leaves.  What  had  been  a  riot 
of  color  was  now  drab  gray  and 
brown. 

Nearing  the  place  of  return, 
Tish  paused  a  moment  to  breathe 
deeply.     She  did  so  enjoy  walks 
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and  morning  air.  Looking  ahead, 
she  spied  a  single  rose.  It  had 
poked  itself  through  a  hedge  and 
its  color  was  an  affront  to  the 
gloomy  morning.  Tish  hastened 
ahead  and  reached  out  to  pluck 
the  rose,  then  stopped  short. 
From  up  the  street  it  had  looked 
perfect,  but  up  close  —  there  was 
no  other  word  for  it  —  it  was 
old.  It  was  falling  apart.  Rain- 
drops clung  to  the  dying  petals. 
The  inner  core  was  tinged  with 
brown.  Nature  was  having  her 
way. 

Tish  turned  from  the  rose  and 
started  slowly  back.  Time  could 
not  be  stopped,  and  it  was  time 
she  acknowledged  it.  She  hoped 
that  someone's  judgment  would 
keep  her  from  making  a  fool  of 
herself.  She  would  wear  what 
she  had  and  try  to  be  content. 

As  she  reached  the  pavement 
that  led  to  her  home,  Tish 
stopped  and  looked  about  as  she 
usually  did.  Dark  rain  curtains 
hung  from  every  direction  and 
drops  began  to  fall,  faster  and 
faster.    Still  she  watched. 

Then,  unbelievably,  from  the 
darkest  cloud  a  rainbow  ap- 
peared. Its  beginning  and  end 
were  hidden,  yet  there  it  was, 
small,  but  real,  and  defying  the 
clouds  just  to  wink  companion- 
ably  to  her.  It  was  gone  in  a 
second,  but  she  had  seen  it. 

Tish  finished  her  walk  exuber- 
ant with  delight.  The  rose  was 
dying,  but  the  rainbow  promised 
new  life.  There  was  a  lot  of  life 
yet  to  be  lived,  and  she  was  go- 
ing to  enjoy  every  moment.  She 
still  had  some  willpower  and  she 
would  use  it  to  buy  dresses  or  not 
to  buy  dresses. 

Sharon  was  sitting  in  the  kitch- 
en. 


" Grandmother,  where  have  you 
been  in  all  this  rain?" 

"Where  I  usually  am  this  time 
of  the  morning.,,  Tish  was  shed- 
ding her  raincoat  when  Sharon 
threw  her  arms  around  her  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  Grandmother,"  (it  was 
no  longer  GM),  "I  am  so  proud 
of  you  and  so  ashamed  of  myself 
and  that  —  that  Althea.  ..." 

"Now  what  in  the  world?"  Tish 
ran  her  hand  through  her  hair. 

"When  I  saw  you  dressed  as 
you  were,  you  just  didn't  look 
like  my  darling  Grandmother.  I 
love  you  much  more  as  you  are 
now." 

"With  stringy  hair  and  wet 
shoes?  Never  mind,  darling.  I 
think  we  have  both  learned  a  les- 
son. Some  grandmothers  can 
flit  about,  but  I  am  not  a  butter- 
fly." 

Sharon's  kiss  was  worth  all  the 
expense  and  pain.  Then  Sharon 
shifted  to  a  teenager. 

"Grandmother,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  your  dress  and 
slippers?" 

Tish  smothered  a  chuckle. 
"Well  —  I  think  the  dress  can  be 
altered  so  I  can  wear  it.  The  shoes 
—  I  might,  yes,  you  may  have 
them,  but  you  know  your  Father 
won't  let  you  wear  them." 

"But  I  will  have  them.  Thank 
you.  Thank  you."  Sharon 
snatched  the  slippers  from  a 
kitchen  chair  where  she  had  con- 
veniently placed  them,  and  raced 
down  the  walk.  Tish  watched 
until  she  was  out  of  sight,  then 
she  closed  the  door. 

"Get  busy,  Madame  Letitia. 
You  are  still  young  enough  to  do 
a  variety  of  things  and  take  de- 
light in  doing  them,  but  time  is 
of  the  essence." 
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Home 

Dorothy  J.    Roberts 

Home    was    morning-glory, 
A  brook,  a  buttercup 
And   overhead   a   star  at  night, 
Whenever  my  eyes  looked  up; 

A  promise  never  broken, 
Like  a   rainbow   in  the  sky; 
The  scent  of  sun-dried   linen 
And   someone   standing   by. 

Sturdy  as   a   temple, 
Unchanging  as  the  sun, 
Home  was  manna,   and   Canaan 
When  wilderness  was  done. 


inside  and  out 


Birthday  Pie 

Ivy  Houtz  Wool  ley 

Did  you  ever  make  a   Birthday  Pie?     I   have,   for  I   originated  this   idea.     The 
needed  things  to  work  with  are  as  follows: 

1  plum  pie  —  large  (or  any  other  kind  of  two-crust  pie) 

1  colored  candle,  8-10  inches  tall  (8  inches  preferred) 

Small  birthday  cake  candles  to  designate  members  of  the  family  or  friends. 

First  place  the  pie  on  a  musical  cake  plate,  or  a  tall  glass  cake  stand.  Put 
a  tall  taper  in  the  center  of  the  pie,  then  surround  the  tall  candle  with  tiny 
candles  in  little  holders  available  at  dime  stores.  If  a  number  of  people  are  at 
the  party,  have  other  pies  in  the  kitchen,  enough  to  serve  everyone. 

Use  the  pie  as  a  centerpiece  for  the  table.  Place  a  mirror  under  the  pie 
container,  and  add  doilies,  flowers,  figurines,  or  anything  suitable  to  beautify 
your  Birthday  Pie  table. 
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Recipes 

from 

Dallas  Stake 

Submitted  by  Ada  W.  Schaelling 

Broccoli  Casserole 

2  pkgs.  chopped  frozen  broccoli 

(or  chopped    fresh    broccoli) 
1  large  onion  or  two  smaller  ones 
1   c.  water 
salt  to  taste 

1   large  can  evaporated   milk  (13  oz.) 
4  tbsp.    flour   mixed   to    a    paste   with 

milk 
1  c.  chopped  or  cubed  cheese  (sharp 

or  semi-sharp) 
buttered  crumbs  to  cover 

Chop  onion  coarsely  and  boil  in  water  until  tender.  Add  broccoli  and 
cook  until  crisp-tender.  Add  milk  and  salt  and  heat.  Add  thickening  and 
simmer  gently  for  about  2  minutes.    Fold  in  cheese  and  pour  into  casserole. 

When  ready  to  serve  cover  the  casserole  with  bread  crumbs  that  have  been 
sauteed  in  butter  or  margarine.  Heat  in  oven  until  bubbly  and  browned. 
Serves  12  to  18. 


Mystery  Pie 

6  egg  whites.  For  better  volume,  sepa- 
rate when  cold,  beat  when  at  room 
temperature 
2  tsp.  baking  powder 
2  tsp.  vanilla 
2  c.  sugar 

1   c.  soda  cracker  crumbs 
1   c.  chopped  nuts 

Beat  egg  whites,  vanilla,  and  baking  powder,  and  add  sugar  slowly.  When 
mixture  stands  in  soft  peaks,  fold  in  crumbs  and  nuts.  Spread  in  greased  pan 
(9"  x  13")  and  bake  25  to  30  minutes  at  350°. 

Serve  with  whipped  cream.  Use  1  c.  cream,  2  tbsp.  sugar,  and  1/2  tsp. 
vanilla.  Cream  should  be  put  on  the  pie  a  few  hours  before  serving  to  soften 
the  pie.     Can  be  frozen,  if  desired,  after  adding  the  whipped  cream. 

Makes  24  servings,  approximately. 
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Lace  Baskets  for  Decorating  a  Banquet  Table 

Mildred  McKenzie 
Irish  Mission  Relief  Society 


A  banquet  for  three  hundred  to  be  held,  and  the  table  decorating  assigned 
to  me!  The  summer  flowers  were  in  full  bloom,  but  in  what  could  I  put  them! 
I  looked  with  longing  at  the  lovely  crocheted  basket  mother  had  given  me. 
Oh,  for  enough  of  those!  That  was  impossible,  of  course,  so  I  made  enough 
of  them  with  paper  doilies  and  evaporated  milk  cans.  An  empty  milk  can, 
some  wire,  paper  doilies,  and  ribbon  can  be  put  together  attractively  for  a 
party  flower  basket. 

Materials  required  for  one  basket: 

one  12-inch  square  doily 

one  12-inch  round  doily 

one  4  or  5-inch   round  doily 

cellophane  tape 

one  3-foot  length  of  wire 

one  empty  tall-size  evaporated  milk  can 

The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  flower  basket  are  made  as  a  unit  around  the 
can,  then  removed  from  the  can  while  the  handles  are  fastened  on.  The  can 
may  be  partly  filled  with  water  before  slipping  it  into  the  basket  again. 
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Directions  for  making  lace  baskets 

1.  Enlarge  the  holes  at  top  edge  of  the  can  and  punch  a  hole  in  each  side 
directly  below  the  top  holes  through  which  to  fasten  the  wire  for  the  handle. 
Punch  additional  holes  in  the  top  of  the  can  large  enough  so  that  the  flowers 
can  be  inserted.  The  top  will  serve  as  a  flower  holder  "frog." 

2.  Cut  a  4- inch  strip  from  the  large  square  doily  (or  small  ones  taped 
together).     Roll  it  around  the  can  and  fasten  with  Scotch  tape. 

3.  Draw  a  pencil  line  around  the  can  in  the  center  of  a  large  round  doily. 
Cut  out  the  center  of  the  doily,  but  cut  it  one-half  inch  smaller  than  the 
pencil  line  shows.     Make  three  or  four  slashes  with  scissors  to  the  pencil  line. 

4.  Turn  the  can  upside  down  on  a  table;  slip  the  large  doily  over  and 
down  to  the  table.     Tape  slashed  sections  to  the  doily  cover  on  the  can. 

5.  Set  the  can  in  the  center  of  a  4  or  5-inch  doily  and  fasten  this  also  to 
the  doily  cover  on  the  can  with  four  pieces  of  tape. 

6.  Hold  one  hand  around  the  can,  push  slightly  up  from  the  bottom  and 
remove  the  can  from  the  "basket"  you  have  made  for  it.  Reinforce  the  inner 
edge  of  the  "basket"  with  strips  of  tape  over  the  edge  of  the  opening. 

7.  Cut  one-inch  strips  from  the  remnant  of  the  first  large  doily.  Thread 
these  strips  on  wire  and  connect  with  the  tape  after  they  are  on.  Leave  6 
inches  on  each  end  bare. 

8.  Fasten  the  wire  to  each  side  of  the  can.  This  is  now  ready  to  fill  two- 
thirds  full  of  water  and  arrange  the  flowers.  These  may  be  carried  quite  a 
distance  and  still  be  in  good  shape. 

To  put  together:  Hold  the  can  in  one  hand  and  the  basket  in  the  other 
and  slip  the  can  in.  All  that  is  left  to  do  is  to  tape  the  sides  of  the  top  doily 
to  the  handle  so  that  the  basket  will  have  form  and  stay  in  place.  For  some- 
thing really  colorful,  the  addition  of  a  bow  of  ribbon  is  lovely.  Doilies  that 
are  not  too  lacy  are  easier  to  handle. 


Winter  Sun 

Doreen  Dickson 

Winter  sun  slips  through  slatted  blinds  to  hang  bars  of  gold  upon  my  walls. 

Spring's  busy  hurry  is  gone  from  this  sun,  summer's  sultry  heat,  and  the 
dying  embers  of  fall. 

The  refined  gold  is  left  where  the  cool,  pure  light  of  winter  reigns  — 
reigns  during  the  long  winter  months  over  cities  and  towns,  rivers  and  forests, 
valleys  and  snowy  lanes. 
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Ireva  Watkins  —  Hobbies  Help  to  Make  Her  Happy 

Ireva  E.  Watkins,  Logan,  Utah,  has  had  to  change  her  way  of  life. 
Five  years  ago  she  was  an  active  worker  in  Relief  Society.  She  had 
served  as  a  counselor  in  the  ward  presidency,  as  a  visiting  teacher 
message  leader,  and  for  many  years  as  a  visiting  teacher.  Then  her 
left  side  was  made  inactive,  following  a  stroke,  and  she  became  home- 
bound.  She  was  not  discouraged,  however,  and  her  many  talents  and 
interests,  some  of  which  had  been  long  postponed,  came  into  a  time 
of  full  flowering.  She  takes  care  of  dozens  of  thriving  African  violets, 
makes  beautiful  trousseau  articles  for  her  granddaughters  and  gifts 
for  her  friends.  Aprons,  pillows,  pillowslips,  tablecloths,  and  needle- 
craft  pictures  are  among  the  crafts  that  brighten  her  house  and  make 
her  friends  and  relatives  grateful  for  the  well-developed  talents  of  Sister 
Watkins.  Her  ward  Relief  Society  officers  and  members  often  visit 
Sister  Watkins  and  they  enjoy  the  dear  companionship  of  sisterhood. 
Sister  Watkins  has  three  sons  and  eight  grandchildren. 
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The 

Turn 

of  the 

Wheel 

Chapter  5 
Mabel  Harmer 

Elsa  Breinholt  leaves  her  native 
Heidelberg  for  America,  where  she  is 
sponsored  by  the  family  of  Clay 
Knowlton,  stationed  in  Germany  with 
the  United  States  Army.  She  obtains 
work  at  a  department  store  and 
shares  an  apartment  with  three  other 
girls. 

Elsa  had  looked  forward  with 
some  apprehension  to  her  first 
Christmas  away  from  home.  She 
knew  that  she  would  greatly  miss 
their  old  Yuletide  customs.  From 
the  crowds  of  people  who  came 
into  the  store  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  she  wondered  if  Christ- 
mas in  America  was  anything  be- 
yond a  mad  rush  of  gift  buying 
and  giving. 

Her  three  roommates  had  all 
gone  to  their  respective  homes 
for  the  holidays,  and  each  one  had 
invited  her  to  go  with  her.  Since 
the  Knowltons  had  urged  her  to 
come  for  dinner  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day,  she  had  declined 
the  others.  How  she  regretted 
that  decision  now!  Mrs.  Knowl- 
ton had  phoned  just  after  break- 
fast that  her  mother  had  died  in 
Arizona  and  they  were  leaving 
immediately  to  drive  down. 

The  irony  of  it  was  that  she 
had  awakened  to  the  feeling  that 
it  was  going  to  be  a  really  won- 
derful day.  She  had  stretched 
luxuriously  in  bed,  going  over  the 


details  in  her  mind,  savoring 
every  one  —  carols  on  the  radio 
—  opening  her  gifts  —  dinner  at 
the  Knowltons.  Then  the  phone 
had  rung.  It  was  no  call  to  wish 
her  a  merry  Christmas,  or  even 
to  make  a  change  in  the  time  of 
dinner.  It  changed  her  crystal 
bright  day  into  a  black  well  of 
unhappiness. 

She  had  replaced  the  phone 
slowly.  Well,  she  could  still  have 
the  fun  of  opening  her  gifts.  She 
would  make  that  last  as  long  as 
possible.  With  care  she  might 
even  stretch  the  ceremony  out  to 
last  an  hour.  That  would  leave 
only  ten  more  hours  before  the 
end  of  the  day.  Only  ten.  It 
might  as  well  be  a  hundred. 

She  untied  the  ribbons  very 
slowly.    Even  so  she  was  down  to 
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her  last  box  in  twenty  minutes. 
It  was  a  huge  affair,  wrapped  in 
the  gayest  of  papers  and  tied  with 
a  bright  red  bow.  The  card  read 
"From  Santa  Claus."  Elsa  knew 
it  could  have  come  from  no  one 
but  Burt.  When  it  was  opened 
she  brought  forth  a  brown  velvet 
kangaroo.  It  had  a  startled  look 
and  a  wobbly  tail.  Elsa  couldn't 
help  smiling.  She  recalled  that 
Burt  had  said  Santa  Clav's  would 
give  her  a  present  to  pa |$  along 
to  someone  else. 

How  some  youngster  would 
adore  it,  she  thought.  There 
was  Tony,  June's  three-year-old 
nephew.  Maybe  someday  she 
would  pass  it  on  to  him. 

But  what  if  right  now  there  was 
some  child  as  bereft  of  a  real 


Christmas  as  she  was?  Someone 
who  had  trusted  in  St.  Nickolas 
right  up  to  that  very  morning 
and  then  been  disappointed? 
There  was  no  way  now  to  find 
such  a  child,  but  she  could  take 
it  up  to  one  of  the  children's  hos- 
pitals. There  must  be  an  endless 
demand  for  toys  among  the  young 
patients. 

She  would  take  it  up  herself. 
It  would  give  her  something  to 
do,  as  well  as  a  chance  to  stir  up 
a  bit  of  happiness.  The  idea 
made  the  day  seem  a  trifle 
brighter,  but  not  very  much. 

She  waited  impatiently  until 
after  lunchtime,  then  wrapped 
the  kangaroo  carefully  in  some 
of  her  leftover  holiday  paper  and 
went  out  to  catch  the  bus.  At  the 
hospital  she  walked  in  the  door 
and  looked  around.  There  was  no 
one  at  the  reception  desk  but,  a 
few  minutes  later,  a  woman  came 
rushing  back.  Elsa  was  pleased 
to  recognize  her  as  a  member  of 
the  ward  choir. 

"Hello,  Sister  Watkins,"  she 
said.  "Is  this  where  you  cele- 
brate Christmas?" 

"It  is  today,"  was  the  reply. 
"And  I  doubt  if  Santa  Claus  was 
any  busier  last  night  than  I've 
been  today.  We're  short  of  help, 
and  I've  had  to  double  as  re- 
ceptionist and  PBX  operator. 
How  may  I  help  you?" 

"I'll  try  not  to  add  to  your 
duties,"  smiled  Elsa.  "I  brought 
up  a  gift,  hoping  there  might  be 
some  child  who  could  use  it.  It's 
one  of  my  own,  but  I  wasn't  to 
keep  it."  She  took  off  the  wrap- 
pings and  held  up  the  kangaroo 
for  approval. 

"Let  me  see  now.  Oh,  I  know 
just  the  lad!"  Sister  Watkins 
nodded.     "Little  Danny  Rossiter 
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has  had  no  visitors  today.  His 
folks  live  way  up  in  Montana. 
He's  had  an  operation  on  his  feet, 
so  he  can't  get  around  yet  to 
play.  He's  in  that  bed  over  there 
in  the  corner.  Perhaps  you'd 
like  to  take  it  in.  The  switch- 
boards needs  my  attention." 

"I'd  love  to.  And  may  I  stay 
for  a  little  while?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  If  you  have  a 
spare  story,  or  would  care  to  read 
from  one  of  the  books,  it  would 
surely  help.  I  doubt  if  any  of  our 
volunteer  workers  will  show  up 
today  —  good  as  they  are  to  give 
us  their  time." 

Elsa  walked  into  the  big  room. 
There  were  a  dozen  beds  lined  up 
against  the  wall.  Some  of  the 
little  patients  were  flat  on  their 
backs.  Others  were  sitting  up 
and  a  few  were  in  wheel  chairs. 
Most  of  them  were  engrossed  in 
playing  with  the  new  toys  they 
had  received  for  Christmas. 

She  spotted  Danny's  bed  and 
walked  over.  The  boy  appeared 
to  be  about  four  years  of  age. 
Both  of  his  legs  were  heavily 
bandaged,  but  he  was  sitting  up 
and  playing  with  a  ball  on  a 
string,  throwing  it  out  and  bring- 
ing it  back  again. 

"Hello,  Danny,"  she  smiled. 
"What  a  beautiful  ball!  May  I 
throw  it  just  once?" 

"Yes,"  he  agreed  quickly,  evi- 
dently rather  glad  to  give  it  over. 

Elsa  took  the  ball  and  threw  it 
once.  "That  is  fun,"  she  said, 
handing  it  back.  "I  brought  you 
another  gift.  Would  you  like  to 
see  it?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  Now  his  eyes 
brightened  and  he  looked  at  her 
eagerly. 

She  handed  him  the  kangaroo, 
and  he    gave   a    cry    of    delight. 


"What's  his  name?"  he  asked. 

"I  really  don't  know.  You'll 
have  to  give  it  a  name.  And  it's 
a  she.  Do  you  see  this  pouch  in 
front?  That  is  to  carry  a  baby 
kangaroo." 

"Then  —  her  name  —  is  Sal- 
ly." 

"That's  a  lovely  name.  How 
did  you  happen  to  think  of  it?" 

"My  nurse's  name  is  Sally." 

"Oh.  She'll  be  so  pleased  that 
you  named  your  kangaroo  after 
her.  It  shows  how  much  you  love 
her." 

Danny  nodded  in  complete 
agreement. 

Elsa  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat 
down.  Danny  was  taking  stock 
of  the  kangaroo,  flipping  the  long 
tail,  pulling  the  ears,  punching 
the  nose.  He  stuck  his  ball  in 
the  pouch  and  gave  a  squeal  of 
delight. 

"I  expect  you'll  find  all  kinds 
of  things  to  put  in  there,"  Elsa 
suggested.  Danny  looked  about 
but  could  find  nothing  more  so 
Elsa  explored  her  pocketbook. 
She  came  out  with  a  flowered 
handkerchief,  a  mirror,  and  a  bus 
transfer.  Danny  stored  them 
carefully  away,  as  befitting  rare 
treasures. 

The  baby  in  the  next  bed  start- 
ed to  cry  and  she  walked  over. 
She  stood  there  uncertainly, 
talking  in  soothing  tones,  but  the 
baby  merely  looked  up,  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  then  cried 
more  loudly  than  ever. 

She  wondered  if  she  dared  pick 
up  the  child.  She  knew  that  the 
hospital  rules  were  strict  in  such 
matters.  She  decided  to  go  back 
to  the  desk  and  get  permission. 
"Would  it  be  all  right  if  I  picked 
up  the  baby  in  the  bed  next  to 
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Danny?"  she  asked.   "He  seems 
so  uncomfortable?" 

"Surely,"  replied  Sister  Wat- 
kins.  "But  put  on  a  uniform 
over  your  dress.  There  are  sev- 
eral in  that  closet  down  the  hall. 
It's  all  right  to  pick  that  one  up. 
He's  an  orthopedic  case,  too." 

Elsa  found  a  uniform  that  was 
about  the  right  size,  slipped  it 
over  her  dress,  and  went  back. 
The  baby  stopped  crying  the 
minute  he  was  picked  up.  She 
slipped  a  hand  under  the  gown 
and  rubbed  the  little  back.  "I 
guess  you  get  awfully  tired  lying 
there,"  she  said  sympathetically. 
"Well,  so  would  anyone  else." 
She  was  still  rubbing  gently 
when  the  baby  dropped  off  to 
sleep. 

As  she  was  putting  the  child 
back  in  his  bed  a  masculine  voice 
said,  "I  could  use  you  over  here 
a  few  minutes,  nurse,  if  you're 
free." 

For  a  moment  she  didn't  rea- 
lize that  the  doctor  was  speaking 
to  her,  but  a  quick  glance  showed 
there  was  no  one  else  around  who 
could  possibly  fit  the  role.  She 
walked  over  to  another  bed  where 
the  doctor  was  attempting  to  re- 
move a  bandage,  greatly  hamp- 
ered by  flailing  arms  and  legs. 

"I'm  not  a  nurse,"  she  ex- 
plained. "I  merely  dropped  in. 
But  I'll  be  glad  to  help,  if  I  can." 

"All  you  need  is  strength  and 
dexterity,"  said  the  doctor.  "Try 
to  hold  on  to  all  four  appendages 
and  pay  no  attention  to  his  yells. 
He  isn't  being  hurt  half  that 
much.  This  is  his  big  chance  to 
be  heard.  Now,  Rick,"  he  said  to 
the  boy,  "just  look  at  the  pretty 
lady,  and  you  won't  feel  a  thing." 

Rick  stopped  long  enough  to 
take  a  good  look  and  then  yelled 


more  loudly  than  ever.  "That's 
what  he  thinks  of  the  pretty 
lady,"  smiled  Elsa.  "Do  you  want 
to  see  how  funny  I  can  really 
look?"  she  asked. 

Rick  quieted  down  in  doubt- 
ful anticipation,  and  Elsa  pulled 
up  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
making  her  nose  twitch. 

"Do  it  again,"  he  commanded, 
as  she  stopped  for  a  brief  rest. 

Obligingly,  she  pulled  another 
face  while  he  watched  in  fasci- 
nated silence. 

After  the  fourth  one  the  doctor 
said,  "You  may  relax  now  and 
look  pretty  again.  And  thanks  so 
much.  Can  you  spare  the  time 
and  energy  to  help  with  another 
one?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  I'll  be  glad  to. 
I  haven't  another  thing  to  do." 

"Over  this  way,  then."  As  they 
walked  towards  another  end  of 
the  ward  he  asked,  "How  come 
you  haven't  another  thing  to  do 
—  on  Christmas  Day?" 

"It's  a  long,  sad  tale,"  she  re- 
plied with  a  faint  smile.  "I  came 
here  last  fall  from  Germany  — 
alone.  The  only  one  of  my  fam- 
ily, I  mean.  I  was  invited  out 
to  dinner  with  friends,  but  they 
had  a  death  in  the  family  and 
had  to  cancel.  That  left  me  with 
a  day  I  couldn't  possibly  spend 
alone,  so  I  came  up  here.  I 
bought  my  way  in  with  a  velvet 
kangaroo." 

"Talk  about  silver  linings!"  he 
exclaimed.  "This  one  turned  out 
to  be  platinum  for  the  kids  and 
me.     I'm  Bruce  Kirton." 

"I'm  Elsa  Breinholt,  and  I'm 
so  glad  to  be  able  to  help.  I'm 
grateful  for  anything,  in  fact, 
that  will  help  pass  this  day.  Al- 
though   it's    really    turning    out 
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much  more  pleasant  than  I  had 
dared  hope." 

"For  the  rest  of  us,"  he  insist- 
ed. He  stopped  at  another  bed 
and  looked  down  at  the  small, 
thin  boy  lying  there.  "How's 
Tommy  Tucker?"  he  asked,  with 
a  cheerfulness  that  Elsa  somehow 
guessed  to  be  largely  assumed. 

"Okay,  Doc,"  the  boy  smiled 
back. 

"Mind  if  I  straighten  the  brace 
just  a  mite?"  he  asked. 

"No,  Doc."  The  boy's  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  Elsa  had  to 
struggle  to  hold  back  her  own. 

"This  pretty  lady  will  hold 
your  hand.  And  I'd  do  anything 
if  she  would  just  hold  mine." 

Elsa  couldn't  help  the  blush 
that  flooded  her  cheeks.  "Shall 
I  pull  faces,  like  I  did  for  Rick?" 
she  asked.  "I'm  almost  as  good 
as  a  clown." 

Tommy  merely  nodded  his  as- 
sent. 

"Don't  you  think  that  blue 
eyes  are  much  prettier  than 
brown?"  the  doctor  asked,  as  he 
turned  the  twisted  little  leg. 

Elsa's  "funny  face"  underwent 
a  quick  transformation.  How 
could  he  have  noticed  her  eyes. 
He  had  hardly  given  her  a  side- 
long glance. 

Tommy's  only  answer  was  a 
low  moan,  as  he  gripped  Elsa's 
hand  more  tightly.  She  could 
only  grip  back  again.  She  could 
not  even  pretend  a  funny  face 
now. 

"You  sure  got  a  nice  haul  for 
Christmas,"  said  the  doctor, 
glancing  at  the  toys  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  "Don't  forget  to  ask 
Santa  for  a  football  for  next 
year.  You're  going  to  need  one. 
You  have  to  sort  of  make  up  for 
lost  time." 


The  boy's  face  brightened.  "I 
sure  will,  Doc,"  he  promised. 

As  they  walked  away,  Elsa 
asked,  "Isn't  it  a  bit  rugged  to 
have  to  give  up  your  holiday  for 
work  as  usual?" 

He  shrugged.  "It's  all  part  of 
the  job.  Anyway,  I  was  sup- 
posed to  go  to  my  sister's  place 
for  dinner  tonight.  But,  with 
half  a  dozen  assorted  relatives,  in 
addition  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
youngsters,  I  decided  I'd  just  as 
soon  come  here.  The  well  ones 
are  harder  to  take  than  the  sick 
ones.  They  all  blow  horns  and 
run  things  on  wheels.  To  be  com- 
pletely honest  I  wanted  to  go 
skiing  tomorrow,  so  I'm  doing 
part  of  my  work  today." 

"That's  what  I  like  about  you 
Americans,"  she  laughed. 

"Our  skiing?  Surely,  living  so 
close  to  the  Alps,  you  have.  ..." 

"No.  Your  honesty  —  or  rath- 
er your  frankness." 

"Thanks.  I  have  to  go  to 
one  of  the  other  wards,"  he  went 
on.  "If  you  want  to  busy  your- 
self here  for  another  hour,  I'd  be 
most  happy  to  have  your  com- 
pany for  dinner  tonight.  There 
are  a  few  good  places  open,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I'll  read  some  stories 
to  the  children  out  of  their 
Christmas  books." 

"Good.  I'll  meet  you  in  the 
foyer  at  six." 

She  turned  away  in  a  pleasant 
glow  of  happiness,  and  then  some 
of  it  began  to  fade.  Had  he  asked 
her  only  because  of  the  hard  luck 
tale  she  had  told?  Or  perhaps 
in  payment  for  the  help  she  had 
given?  Or  just  because  he  want- 
ed some  company  —  any  com- 
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pany,  for  dinner?  It  didn't  mat- 
ter, really.  This  was  her  only 
chance  for  Christmas,  and  she 
was  going  to  enjoy  it. 

She  went  back  to  Danny's  bed. 
"Has  Sally  been  behaving  well?" 
she  asked. 

"She  ate  all  my  supper,"  Dan- 
ny replied. 

"Dear  me.  That  isn't  quite 
fair.  You  must  watch  out  that 
she  doesn't  just  slip  it  in  her 
pocket." 

"I'll  watch." 

"Would  you  like  to  have  me 
read  you  a  story?" 

"Oh,  yes!  The  books  are  over 
there.  I'd  like  the  one  with  the 
red  cover." 

"There  were  at  least  twenty 
books  with  red  covers,  but  she 
chose  one  and  went  back  to  read. 
One  story  wasn't  enough,  of 
course.  She  saw  the  boy  in  the 
next  bed  straining  to  hear  and 
moved  her  chair  between  them. 
She  read  half  a  dozen  more 
stories. 

It  was  now  a  quarter  of  six  and 
she  wanted  the  last  few  minutes 
in  which  to  take  off  the  uniform 
and  freshen  up  for  her  dinner 
date. 

"I  have  to  go  now,"  she  said, 
"but  I'll  come  back  again  some- 
day and  read  more  stories  to 
you." 

There  were  audible  sighs  and 
protests,  but  she  merely  smiled 
and  closed  the  book  quite  firmly. 

She  was  walking  over  to  put 
it  back  on  the  shelf  when  she 
heard  low  crying  from  the  last 
bed.  A  small  boy,  with  tousled 
blond  hair,  turned  his  face  from 
the  wall.    It  was  twisted  in  pain. 

"What's  the  matter,  Sonny?" 
she  asked. 


"I  hurt,"  he  said,  between 
sobs. 

Elsa  bent  down  and  took  one 
of  his  hands.  "Where  do  you 
hurt  the  most?"  she  asked. 

"My  legs.     They  got  burned." 

It  was  now  ten  minutes  of  six 
and  she  wanted  to  hurry  away, 
but  the  boy  clung  tightly  to  her 
hand.  She  noticed  a  clown  on  a 
trapeze  at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 
She  picked  it  up  and  began  to 
put  it  through  some  of  its  antics. 
The  boy  stopped  crj'ing  and 
smiled  faintly. 

"What's  your  name?"  she 
asked. 

"Mike." 

"The  clown  likes  you,  Mike. 
He  wants  you  to  laugh  at  him." 

Mike  tried.  Then  a  spasm  of 
pain  crossed  his  face  again  and 
he  seized  Elsa's  hands. 

She  drew  one  free  and  began 
to  stroke  his  head,  hoping  to 
soothe  him  to  sleep. 

"Listen,  Mike,"  she  said  soft- 
ly. "I  have  to  go.  Someone  is 
waiting  for  me.  I  haven't  had 
any  Christmas  at  all  today  and 
this  is  my  only  chance.  I'm  a 
long  way  from  home  —  and  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  If  I  don't 
go  now,  Mike,  he  will  think  that 
I  don't  want  to  go  with  him.  And 
I  do  —  very  much." 

She  was  talking  to  herself, 
rather  than  Mike,  who  wasn't 
hearing  a  word  she  said  and 
wouldn't  have  cared  if  he  had 
heard. 

She  glanced  at  her  watch. 
Twenty  minutes  after  six.  Surely 
if  he  cared  he  would  come  to  the 
door  and  look  for  her.  She 
glanced  back  every  few  seconds, 
but  he  didn't  come.  He  hadn't 
cared  very  much,  after  all,  about 
meeting   her.      It   was   just   one 
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more  disappointment  in  this 
wretched  day.  She  might  just  as 
well  stay  here  and  do  what  she 
could  to  help  this  pain-wracked 
child. 

It  was  nearly  seven  when  she 
withdrew  her  hand  for  the  last 
time  with  no  protest  from  Mike. 
Slowly  she  walked  out  into  the 
foyer  to  take  off  her  uniform  and 
get  her  coat.  He  hadn't  even 
looked  into  the  ward.  This  was 
the  most  disappointing  part  of 
all. 

A  mist  came  over  her  eyes. 
Why  couldn't  she  have  had  just 
this  one  bit  of  happiness?  She 
brushed  her  hand  across  her  eyes 
and  then  her  heart  gave  a  leap. 
There  he  was,  over  in  an  easy 
chair,  fast  asleep.  He  had  waited, 
after  all.  The  relief  was  almost 
overwhelming. 

Quickly  she  hurried  down  the 
hall  for  her  coat.  She  gave  her 
face  the  merest  possible  atten- 
tion. He  might  awaken  any  min- 
ute and  have  no  way  of  knowing 
where  she  was. 

When  she  returned  to  the  foyer, 
he  was  still  there  and  still  asleep. 
She  stood  by  hesitantly.  Maybe 
he  had  been  up  all  night.  Maybe 
he  needed  this  sleep  a  lot  more 
than  dinner  —  or  her  company. 

But  she  couldn't  just  go  off 
and  leave  him.  She  could  either 
sit  down,  or  else  awaken  him. 
What  if  she  sat  there  until  eight 
or  nine?  He  would  think  she  was 
an  utter  fool.  Maybe  he  would 
be  right. 

She  would  wait  just  fifteen 
minutes.  She  was  halfway  across 
the  room  when  a  voice  said, 
"Good  evening,  Miss  Breinholt." 
She  turned  in  some  confusion. 


"So,  you  were  about  to  walk 
out  on  me,"  he  continued  in  mock 
accusation.  "Just  like  a  woman. 
Shut  your  eyes  for  one  minute 
and  she  disappears."  He  glanced 
at  his  watch.  "Good  night!  The 
last  time  I  looked  it  was  only  a 
quarter  of  six.  You  haven't 
been. .  .?" 

"Waiting?  No.  I  had  to  stay 
in  the  ward  and  lull  Mike  to 
sleep.  I  supposed  that  you  had 
left  long  ago." 

"So,  I  was  all  but  cut  out 
by  a  four-year-old  tousle-head! 
Come  on  quickly  before  you  get 
nabbed  again.  .  .  ." 

"Or  you  do,"  she  added  laugh- 
ing. 

He  took  her  arm  and  led  her 
out  to  the  car.  At  the  top  of 
Main  Street  he  stopped.  "I  al- 
ways have  to  take  time  out  to 
enjoy  this  picture,"  he  said.  "It's 
always  a  delight.  I  guess  I  never 
grew  up." 

Elsa  replied  with  only  a  sigh 
of  pleasure.  Below,  almost  as  far 
as  she  could  see,  stretched  the 
lights  of  the  holiday  season.  At 
each  intersection  was  a  great  star, 
held  up  apparently  by  its  four 
chains  of  lights.  For  a  moment 
it  held  her  spellbound.  Then, 
she  saw  instead,  a  great  castle  up- 
on a  wooded  hillside.  Below,  a 
splendid  old  bridge  with  fire- 
works bursting  from  it  on  all 
sides.  Was  there  a  sight  any- 
where in  all  the  world  that  could 
compare  with  it? 

That  was  the  old.  This  highway 
of  stars,  the  new.  She  had  set 
her  feet  upon  the  new  road  now. 
She  had  made  her  choice. 

Without    another    word,     Dr. 
Kirton  started  the  car  down  to- 
ward the  highway  of  stars. 
(To  be  continued) 
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Relief  Society  Activities 


All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal  of 
material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  January  1958,  page  47,  and 
in  the  Relief  Society  Handbook  of  Instructions. 


Northern  States  Mission  Relief  Society  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music 
for  the  Annual  Relief  Society  Conference,  August  28-30,  1964 

Front  row,  at  the  right:  Kathryn  M.  Heiser,  chorister;  Lucretia  Nadle, 
Supervisor. 

Second  row,  right  to  left,  mission  board  members:  Ira  Mae  Palmer,  Presi- 
dent; Ruby  Barton,  Counselor;  Roberta  Miller,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Counselor  Esther  Waite  was  not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken. 

Seated  at  the  piano:   Margaret  F.  Maxwell,  organist. 

Sister  Palmer  reports:  "A  beautiful  day  of  late  summer  found  Relief 
Society  officers  and  class  leaders  of  the  Northern  States  Mission  districts  and 
branches  en  route  to  DeKalb,  Illinois,  for  the  Annual  Relief  Society  Confer- 
ence. From  the  northern  parts  of  Wisconsin  to  the  southern  tip  of  Illinois, 
and  from  Iowa,  to  the  west,  they  came.  The  theme  of  the  three-day  confer- 
ence was  'Put  Your  Life  in  Balance.'  The  conference  was  held  on  the  campus 
of  the  Northern  Illinois  University.  There  was  an  evening  of  entertainment, 
skits,  a  dissertation  on  'Charm,'  and  a  showing  of  'The  Awakening.'  A  day 
was  spent  in  instruction  for  all  officers  and  class  leaders,  with  special  attention 
being  given  to  teacher  training  and  music.  A  feature  of  the  conference  was 
a  bazaar.  Attractive  displays  were  arranged  and  articles  were  brought  by 
each  branch.     Some  of  these  were  for  display  only,  and  others  were  for  sale. 

"Saturday  evening  a  lovely  dinner  was  served,  with  more  than  200  present. 
On  the  Sabbath  Day  thoughts  were  focused  on  things  spiritual.  Elder  E.  A. 
Nadle,  President,  Northern  States  Mission,  spoke  on  the  importance  of  'Bal- 
ance,' and  the  necessity  of  it  in  our  lives  through  the  gospel  cf  Jesus  Christ. 
Other  speakers  were  Sister  Nadle  and  past  and  present  members  of  the  mis- 
sion board.  The  conference  was  truly  inspirational.  Each  sister  left  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  Relief  Society  and  a  determination  to  fill  her  office  to  the 
very  best  of  her  ability." 
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Nyssa  Stake  (Oregon)  Social,  March  27,  1964 

Marian  Mathewson,  President,  Nyssa  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports  that 
the  highlight  of  this  outstanding  function  was  the  way  in  which  the  purposes 
of  the  Relief  Society  lesson  courses  were  delineated  by  means  of  carefully 
arranged  displays.  The  theology  display  presented  in  miniature  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Relief  Society  in  1842,  with  Christ  as  the  central  figure  in  the 
illustration,  bringing  the  Church,  Relief  Society,  and  the  home  into  one  com- 
plete unit.  The  visiting  teacher  department  depicted  the  beautiful  thought 
that  as  the  lighthouse  guides  the  men  of  the  sea,  so  the  visiting  teachers  illumi- 
nate the  minds  of  women. 

For  the  work  meeting  (photograph  not  included),  lovely  articles  were 
displayed,  each  ward  and  branch  being  assigned  to  make  and  exhibit  specific 
articles,  so  that  there  was  an  effective  variety  and  no  duplications.  The  litera- 
ture department  brought  to  view  the  New  World  and  the  American  dream. 
The  social  science  display  represented  Church  government  and  Church  leader- 
ship consisting  of  men  called  of  God.  The  music  department  displayed  the 
Tabernacle  organ,  made  to  scale,  and  in  front  of  it,  the  choir  seats  were 
occupied  by  Singing  Mothers  dressed  in  white  blouses  and  dark  skirts. 

At  the  close  of  the  social,  each  guest  was  given  a  copy  of  the  March  1964 
issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 
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Inglewood  Stake  (California)  Stake  Board  Holds  Social  on  Theme 
"There  Will  Your  Heart  Be  Also,"  April  15,  1964 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Delores  Porter,  visiting  teacher  message  leader; 
Ruby  Bates,  Second  Counselor;  Beth  Stallman,  President;  LaVerl  Bennett, 
chorister;  Ruth  Jones,  social  science  class  leader;  Sue  Bateman,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Lucille  Peel,  organist. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Edith  Pew,  Magazine  representative;  Margaret 
Smith,  First  Counselor;  Ila  Young,  work  meeting  leader;  Lula  Howard,  theology 
class  leader. 

Myrtle  Petrie,  literature  class  leader,  was  not  present  when  the  picture 
was  taken. 

Sister  Stallman  reports:  "On  April  15,  1964,  Inglewood  Stake  held  a 
social  with  the  theme  'There  Will  Your  Heart  Be  Also."  A  dramatization  of 
the  theme  was  beautifully  presented,  with  lovely  music  preceding  and  follow- 
ing. Beautiful  tiisplays  of  lessons,  all  types  of  handwork,  arts,  and  crafts  dem- 
onstrations were  much  enjoyed  in  the  cultural  hall.  Two  nonmembers  ordered 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  after  the  display.  We  were  delighted  with  the 
success  and  wonderful  comments  on  this  event." 


Cumorah  Stake  (New  York)  Visiting  Teacher  Luncheon 

May  23,  1964 

Outside  row,  at  the  left,  left  to  right:  Margaret  Stoner,  Magazine  repre- 
sentative; Verna  C.  Harris,  President,  Cumorah  Stake  Relief  Society;  sixth 
from  the  left:  Marilyn  Wright,  Work  Counselor;  eighth  from  the  left:  Presi- 
dent Bryant  W.  Rossiter,  Cumorah  Stake. 

Sister  Harris  reports:  "The  luncheon  was  a  very  nice  affair,  being  a 
smorgasbord,  provided  by  the  Relief  Societies  of  the  stake.  There  was  an 
interesting  variety  of  foods.  The  film  strip  'The  Awakening'  was  enjoyed  by 
those  present. 

"We  have  been  making  an  increased  effort  to  reach  more  of  our  scattered 
membership  through  the  visiting  teacher  program  this  year,  and  we  feel  re- 
warded by  the  results." 


Apia  Stake  (Samoa)  Relief  Society  Singing  Mothers  Present  Concert  at  Social, 

May  23,  1964 

Third  from  the  left  in  the  front  row:  Shirla  Bingham,  accompanist;  second 
row,  at  the  left:  Peaulele  Le'apai,  Second  Counselor;  third  from  the  left: 
Claudia  Harris,  narrator  of  the  script  which  was  read  to  introduce  the  musical 
numbers;  fourth  from  the  right,  in  the  back  row:  Selina  Mann,  President,  Apia 
Stake  Relief  Society;  fifth  from  the  right:   Helen  Rivers,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sister  Mann  submits  a  report  of  this  outstanding  event,  composed  by 
Marjorie  C.  Fisher,  who  directed  the  chorus  and  wrote  the  script  to  ac- 
company the  musical  numbers:  "The  stake  Relief  Society  presidency  and 
board  decided  to  make  this  event  a  complete  stake  function  and  organized 
an  inter-faith  social.  The  Relief  Societies  of  the  stake  invited  non-member 
friends  to  the  concert,  which  was  followed  by  the  recent  film  on  the  message 
of  the  visiting  teachers,  followed  by  a  cake  sale.  Each  ward  was  asked  to  dis- 
play in  a  booth  the  many  facets  of  the  Relief  Society  program.  The  singing 
was  beautiful.  Many  people  were  impressed  by  the  voices  of  the  wonderful 
Samoan  mothers.  They  sang  sacred,  secular,  and  love  songs,  and  also  several 
trios  and  sextettes.  In  the  picture  the  mothers  are  dressed  in  the  Samoan 
national  costume,  called  the  'pulutasi,'  which  can  be  made  of  any  fabric,  but 
consists  of  two  pieces  —  a  top  dress  over  a  long  'lavalava.'  The  top  was 
white  and  the  'lavalava'  black.  The  corsages  worn  by  the  sisters  are  brilliant 
red-orange  closed  hibiscus.  These  flowers  never  open,  and  resemble  a  bell- 
shaped  rosebud.     Each  flower  was  arranged  on  a  background  of  fern  fronds." 
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Franklin  Stake  (Idaho)  Organists  and  Choristers  Who  Participated  in 
Singing  Mothers  Festival 

May  14,   1964 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Naomi  N.  Christensen;  Norine  C.  Bing- 
ham, First  Counselor,  Franklin  Stake  Relief  Society;  Florence  J.  Madsen,  of 
the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society;  Jennie  S.  Nuffer,  President,  Franklin 
Stake  Relief  Society;  Reva  W.  Wilson,  Second  Counselor;  Louie  M.  Cole, 
narrator  for  the  program;  Lourena  C.  Benson;  Lois  J.  Atkinson,  stake  organist; 
Mildred  L.  Oliverson,  stake  chorister. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Martha  T.  Seeley;  Norma  C.  Crab- 
tree;  Constance  H.  Davis;  Ina  D.  Bingham;  Vaudis  A.  Sharp;  Afton  H.  Long; 
Edrus  C.  Larsen;  Bonna  Lu  D.  Pack;  Jenna  Vee  B.  Jensen;  Fern  S.  Porter; 
Vera  G.  Merrill;  Marian  M.  Bodily. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Armina  S.  Bright;  Grace  L.  Robinson; 
Mardene  H.  Sparrow;  Marie  H.  Owen;  Donna  G.  Fonnesbeck;  Vera  K.  Cole. 

Sister  Nuffer  reports:  "As  an  outgrowth  of  ward  participation  at  stake 
leadership  meetings,  and  to  celebrate  the  Relief  Society  anniversary,  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience  gathered  to  hear  the  Music  Festival  given  by  the 
Singing  Mothers  of  the  eleven  wards  of  Franklin  Stake.  A  varied  program 
was  presented,  with  each  ward  group  singing  one  number,  and  the  combined 
group  of  220  Singing  Mothers  sang  two  numbers.  Sister  Florence  J.  Madsen, 
a  special  guest,  led  the  combined  group  in  'If  Ye  Love  Me,  Keep  My  Com- 
mandments,' and  stake  chorister  Mildred  L.  Oliverson  led  the  group  in  'The 
Lord's  Prayer,'  by  Gates.  Lois  J.  Atkinson,  stake  organist,  and  Lourena  C. 
Benson  were  the  accompanists  for  the  combined  group.  The  lovely  narration 
was  composed  and  narrated  by  Louie  M.  Cole  of  the  stake  board." 

Big  Horn  Stake  (Wyoming)  Art,  Sculpture,  and  Flower  Show 

July  31,  1964 

Pauline  Stevens,  President,  Big  Horn  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
Big  Horn  Stake  Relief  Society  held  an  Art,  Sculpture,  and  Flower  Show  in 
Byron,  July  31,  1964.  The  paintings  were  done  by  men  and  women  in  the 
Big  Horn  Basin,  members  and  nonmembers,  as  well.  It  was  wonderful  the 
way  people  responded  to  this  show.  Each  person  was  privileged  to  exhibit 
one  painting  in  each  category  (oil,  water  color,  and  pencil). 

"The  sisters  of  Relief  Society  responded  willingly  to  the  flower  show  also. 
This  was  the  second  exhibit  of  this  kind,  and  the  flower  arrangements  were 
better  than  those  of  the  first  exhibit.  Three  hundred  or  more  people  from  all 
over  the  Basin  came  to  see  the  exhibit.  We  had  homemade  candy  and  carmel 
corn  to  sell,  and  there  were  booths  where  demonstrations  were  given  on  cor- 
sage making  and  flower  arranging.     These  demonstrations  were  a  big  success." 

Chicago  Stake  (Illinois)  Three  Ward  Relief  Societies  Hold  Friendship  Party 

September  28,  1964 

Three  ward  Relief  Society  presidents  are  seen  displaying  some  of  the 
items  exhibited  at  the  Friendship  Party,  left  to  right:  Naomi  Graves,  North 
Shore  Second  Ward;  Lilly  Jesperson,  North  Shore  First  Ward;  Lorna  Rubow, 
Logan  Square  Ward. 

Jasmine  R.  Edmunds,  President,  Chicago  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Display  tables  had  been  prepared,  showing  the  various  activities  and  study 
courses  of  Relief  Society.  The  very  effective  program  included  songs  by  the 
Singing  Mothers  of  the  three  participating  wards.  The  program  was  designed 
to  encourage  attendance  at  Relief  Society  meetings,  and  especially  emphasized 
attendance  of  Latter-day  Saint  women  and  their  friends.  It  was  a  highly 
successful  function.^ 

"Other  wards  in  the  stake  gave  parties  in  their  own  areas.  Because  of  the 
distances  in  our  stake,  the  stake  board  felt  that  this  plan  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  more  nonactive  women  to  participate  by  attending  the  Friendship 
Parties.  All  of  the  ward  parties  seemed  to  be  well  attended  and  were  suc- 
cessful." 
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Elder  Roy  W.  Doxey 
Lesson  64  —  The  Prophecy  on  Wars 

(Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sections  86  and  87) 

For  First  Meeting,  May  1965 

Objective:  To  understand  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares  and  to  study 
some   prophecies   given    by  Joseph    Smith    concerning   the   American    Civil   War 
and  subsequent  world  events  that  witness  him  as  a  true  prophet. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  two  revelations  for  study  in 
this  lesson  were  received  in  the 
month  of  December  1832.  Many 
times  before  this  date  the  Lord 
revealed  that  troublous  times 
were  ahead  for  the  people  of  this 
dispensation,  if  they  did  not  re- 
pent. (D&C  1:11-17,  35;  5:15- 
20;  29:14-21;  45:26-44.) 

SECTION  86 

Early  in  December  of  1832, 
Joseph  Smith  received  a  revela- 
tion explaining  the  parable  of  the 
Wheat  and  the  Tares.  This  reve- 
lation clarified,  in  some  respects, 
the  New  Testament  recording  of 
this  parable.  (Matt.  13:24-30, 
37-43.)  The  New  Testament 
says  that  the  Lord  is  the  sower 
of  the  wheat,  while  the  revelation 
refers  to  the  apostles  as  the  sow- 
ers. Because  this  parable  is  to 
have  its  fulfillment  in  the  present 
generation,  it  is  probable  that  the 


latter  fact  is  mentioned  since  it  is 
the  apostles  who  direct  the  work 
of  taking  the  gospel  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Since  the  apostles 
are  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  Savior,  their  acts  are  the 
same  as  the  Lord's.  (D&C  1:38.) 
In  the  parable  the  wheat  is  sown 
by  the  Lord's  apostles  while,  in 
opposition,  the  tares  are  sown  by 
Satan  and  represent  his  follow- 
ers.    (Matt.  13:38;  D&C  86:3.) 

Both  accounts  of  the  parable 
refer  to  the  eventual  triumph  of 
the  Lord  in  saving  the  wheat  and 
burning  the  tares.  (Matt.  13: 
39-43;  D&C  86:7.)  Significant 
in  the  revelation  is  the  truth  that 
these  are  the  last  days  when  the 
parable  is  to  be  fulfilled.  (D&C 
86:4.)  With  the  restoration  of 
the  gospel,  the  seed  is  again 
sown,  but  the  Lord  will  not  per- 
mit the  tender  blade  of  wheat  to 
be  destroyed  by  pulling  up  the 
tares  until  the  harvest  is  ripe,  and 
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this,  notwithstanding  the  angels 
"are  ready  and  waiting  to  be  sent 
forth  to  reap  down  the  fields" 
(Ibid.,  verse  5). 

A  MODERN   PROPHET  SPEAKS 

At  a  testimony  meeting  of  Salt 
Lake  temple  workers  in  Brigham 
City,  Utah,  June  24,  1894,  Presi- 
dent Wilford  Woodruff  related 
some  events  of  the  last  days 
which  he  had  received  by  vision. 
The  allusion  to  the  "angels  of  de- 
struction" and  "the  wheat  and 
the  tares"  emphasizes  the  mes- 
sage of  Section  86. 

...  I  want  to  ask  this  congregation 
a  question:  When  I  have  the  vision 
of  the  night  opened  continually  before 
my  eyes,  and  can  see  the  mighty  judg- 
ments that  are  about  to  be  poured  out 
upon  this  world,  when  I  know  these 
things  are  true,  and  are  at  the  door 
of  Jew  and  Gentile;  while  I  know  they 
are  true  and  while  I  am  holding  this 
position  before  God  and  this  world, 
can  I  withhold  my  voice  from  lifting 
up  a  warning  to  this  people,  and  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth?  I  may  never 
meet  with  this  people  again;  I  cannot 
tell  how  that  may  be.  But  while  I 
live  and  see  these  things  continually 
before  my  eyes  I  shall  raise  my  warn- 
ing voice.  Now,  the  question  I  want- 
ed to  ask  you  is  this:  We  have 
fourteen  [hundred]  million  people  on 
this  earth,  and  over  them  all  there 
hangs  a  cloud  of  darkness  almost  en- 
tirely upon  their  shoulders.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  the  people  are  who  will 
be  shielded  and  protected  from  these 
calamities  and  judgments  which  are 
even  now  at  our  doors?  I'll  tell  you. 
The  Priesthood  of  God  who  honor 
their  priesthood,  and  who  are  worthy 
of  their  blessings  are  the  only  ones 
who  shall  have  this  safety  and  pro- 
tection. No  other  people  have  a  right 
to  be  shielded  from  these  judgments. 
They  are  at  our  very  doors;  not 
even  this  people  will  escape  them 
entirely.  They  will  come  down  like 
the  judgments  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah. And  none  but  the  priest- 
hood   will    be    safe    from    their    fury. 


God  has  held  the  angels  of  de- 
struction for  many  years,  lest  they 
should  reap  down  the  wheat  with  the 
tares.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  now, 
that  those  angels  have  left  the  portals 
of  heaven,  and  they  stand  over  this 
people  and  this  nation  now,  and  are 
hovering  over  the  earth  waiting  to 
pour  out  the  judgments.  And  from 
this  very  day  they  shall  be  poured 
out.  Calamities  and  troubles  are  in- 
creasing in  the  earth,  and  there  is  a 
meaning  to  these  things.  Remember 
this,  and  reflect  upon  these  matters. 
If  you  do  your  duty,  and  I  do  my 
duty,  we'll  have  protection,  and  shall 
pass  through  the  afflictions  in  peace 
and  in  safety.  Read  the  scriptures 
and  the  revelations.  They  will  tell 
you  about  all  these  things.  Great 
changes  are  at  our  doors.  The  next 
twenty  years  will  see  mighty  changes 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  You 
will  live  to  see  these  things,  whether 
I  do  or  not.  I  have  felt  oppressed 
with  the  weight  of  these  matters  and 
I  felt  I  must  speak  of  them  here.  It's 
by  the  power  of  the  Gospel  that  we 
shall  escape  (The  Young  Woman's 
Journal,  Vol.  V,  1894,  pp.  512-513). 

Mighty  changes  have  occurred 
on  the  earth  beginning  with 
World  War  I,  which  began  twenty 
years  later.  Governments* have 
changed,  and  unrest  among  the 
nations  has  increased.  Conflicts 
among  peoples  and  warfare  have 
taken  their  toll.  Advances  in 
technology,  and  better  means  of 
destroying  men  have  been  de- 
vised. Natural  calamities  have 
also  been  evident  since  that  time. 

GREAT  PROMISES 

Several  important  truths  are 
given  in  closing  verses  8  to  11  of 
Section  86.  These  truths  empha- 
size the  need  for  Latter-day 
Saints  to  live  in  accordance  with 
their  lineage  and  the  promises 
that  the  Lord  has  made  to  them. 
The  saints  have  the  privilege  of 
being    saviors    to    the    house    of 
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Israel  through  the  ministrations 
of  the  Priesthood  of  which  they 
are  lawful  heirs  through  their  fa- 
thers. Sometimes  one  might 
think  that  the  Israel  lineage  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  is  only  fig- 
urative, but  this  revelation  says 
that  we  are  lawful  heirs  to  the 
Priesthood  "according  to  the 
flesh"  (verse  9)  —  literal  de- 
scendants of  the  patriarchs  to 
whom  the  promises  were  made 
that  their  descendants  would  be 
custodians  of  the  gospel  and  the 
Priesthood  through  the  ages. 
(Abraham  2:8-11.)  The  Lord  as- 
sures us  that  these  promises  are 
to  remain  with  his  chosen  people 
in  the  last  days  in  order  that  the 
restitution  of  all  things  spoken  of 
by  the  prophets  may  be  fulfilled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  No 
other  people  upon  this  earth  have 
such  a  great  destiny.  There  will 
probably  be  some  who  will  not 
fulfill  their  part  of  that  destiny, 
but  this  latter-day  work  will  not 
be  stopped. 

PROPHECY  ON  WAR 

Ever  mindful  of  world  events, 
due,  in  part,  to  the  Angel  Mo- 
roni's prophecy  that  the  words  of 
the  prophets  concerning  the  last 
days  were  about  to  be  fulfilled 
(Joseph  Smith  2:36-41),  the 
Prophet  recorded  some  events 
which  to  him  indicated  that  these 
were  the  last  days.  Among  these 
writings  is  this  introduction  to 
Section  87: 

Appearances  of  troubles  among  the 
nations  became  more  visible  this  sea- 
son than  they  had  previously  been 
since  the  Church  began  her  journey 
out  of  the  wilderness.  The  ravages  of 
the  cholera  were  frightful  in  almost 
all  the  large  cities  on  the  globe.  The 
plague  broke  out  in  India,  while  the 
United  States,  amid  all  her  pomp  and 


greatness,  was  threatened  with  im- 
mediate dissolution.  The  people  of 
South  Carolina,  in  convention  as- 
sembled (in  November),  passed  ordi- 
nances, declaring  their  state  a  free 
and  independent  nation;  and  appoint- 
ed Thursday,  the  31st  day  of  January, 
1833,  as  the  day  of  humiliation  and 
prayer,  to  implore  Almighty  God  to 
vouchsafe  His  blessings,  and  restore 
liberty  and  happiness  within  their 
borders.  President  Jackson  issued  his 
proclamation  against  this  rebellion, 
called  out  a  force  sufficient  to  quell  it, 
and  implored  the  blessings  of  God  to 
assist  the  nation  to  extricate  itself 
from  the  horrors  of  the  approaching 
and  solemn  crisis. 

On  Christmas  day  [1832],  I  received 
the  following  revelation  and  prophecy 
on  war  (DHC  1:301;  Section  87  fol- 
lows.) i 

With  the  foregoing  prophecies 
before  him,  and  conditions  shap- 
ing up  in  the  world  that  gave 
promise  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Lord's  word  to  this  generation, 
the  Prophet  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  One  year  before 
receiving  this  revelation  on  war 
(Section  87),  these  two  signifi- 
cant prophecies  heralded  the 
great  American  Civil  War: 

Ye  hear  of  wars  in  far  countries, 
and  you  say  that  there  will  soon  be 
great  wars  in  far  countries,  but  ye 
know  not  the  hearts  of  men  in  your 
own  land  (D&C  38:29). 

The  second  prophecy  is  more 
specific  relative  to  conditions  in 
the  United  States. 

Ye  hear  of  wars  in  foreign  lands; 
but,  behold,  I  say  unto  you,  they  are 
nigh,  even  at  your  doors,  and  not 
many  years  hence  ye  shall  hear  of 
wars  in  your  own  lands  (Ibid.,  45:63). 

Among  the  numerous  proph- 
ecies given  by  Joseph  Smith,  the 
one  on  war  in  the  last  days  stands 
out  as  strong  evidence  that  he 
possessed     the     prophetic     gift. 
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Called  to  give  the  Lord's  word  to 
this  generation  (Ibid.,  5:10),  he 
spoke  fearlessly  of  the  judgments 
of  the  last*  days. 

The  following  main  essentials 
of  Section  87  about  the  American 
Civil  War  support  the  Prophet's 
calling:  (1)  The  wars  of  the  last 
days  would  commence  with  the 
rebellion  of  South  Carolina.  (2) 
This  war  would  terminate  in  the 
death  and  misery  of  many  souls. 
(3)  The  Southern  States  would 
be  divided  against  the  Northern 
States.  (4)  Slaves  would  rise  up 
against  their  masters  and  be  dis- 
ciplined for  war.  Other  elements 
of  the  prophecy  relating  to  sub- 
sequent events  will  be  considered 
also. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
and  also  the  two  warnings  given 
before  December  25,  1832  (Ibid., 
38:29;  45:63),  the  Prophet  wrote 
to  N.  C.  Sea  ton,  Esq.,  editor  of 
a  paper  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
on  January  4,  1833: 

And  now  I  am  prepared  to  say  by 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
not  many  years  shall  pass  away  before 
the  United  States  shall  present  such 
a  scene  of  bloodshed  as  has  not  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  our  nation 
.  .  .  (DHC  1:315). 


DATES  AND  CONDITIONS 

In  the  preceding  section  the 
Prophet's  journal  is  quoted  as  an 
introduction  to  Section  87.  In 
that  statement  of  conditions  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  he  noted  that 
South  Carolina  had  declared  it- 
self independent  and  that  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson  had  taken 
steps  to  quell  that  rebellion. 

What  brought  about  that  situ- 
ation in  South  Carolina?    Several 


years  before  1832,  discontent  was 
manifest  in  the  South  over  Fed- 
eral tariff  laws  which  protected 
the  industrialists  of  the  North 
while  the  Southern  planters  suf- 
fered. The  tariff  act  of  1828  was 
called  a  tariff  of  abomination  in 
the  South,  and  the  one  of  1832 
was  also  considered  with  equal  or 
greater  abhorrence.  This  discon- 
tent led  South  Carolina  to  favor 
the  nullification  of  the  Federal 
tariff  laws,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  issued  his  Procla- 
mation on  Nullification  on  De- 
cember 10,  1832,  which  denied  to 
any  State  the  power  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  Although  South 
Carolina  appealed  to  the  other 
states  for  support,  it  was  not 
forthcoming.  Virginia  and  Geor- 
gia were  sympathetic  to  the 
cause,  but  would  do  nothing  for 
South  Carolina.  (See  Hessel- 
tine,  William  B.:  The  South  in 
American  History,  page  198.) 
Although  a  crisis  had  developed 
in  the  Nation,  the  ingredients  to 
bring  about  an  armed  conflict  be- 
tween the  States  were  not  there. 
New  tariff  legislation  in  1833  in- 
dicated a  conciliatory  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  South  and  the 
North. 

In  another  section  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  dated  the 
same  day  as  Section  87,  the 
Prophet  recorded: 

I  prophesy,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
God,  that  the  commencement  of  the 
difficulties  which  will  cause  much 
bloodshed  previous  to  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  .will  be  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

It  may  probably  arise  through  the 
slave  question.  This  a  voice  declared 
to  me,  while  I  was  praying  earnestly 
on  the  subjeet,  December  25th,  1832 
(D&C   130:12-13). 
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It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Prophet  prophesied  that  the 
American  Civil  War  would  prob- 
ably begin  through  the  slave 
question,  not  because  of  it,  but 
that  slavery  would  be  a  contrib- 
uting cause.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  cause  of  the  Civil  War. 
While  some  have  advocated  the 
single  cause  of  slavery,  others 
have  denied  this  and  some  have 
suggested  that  slavery  was  only 
the  surface  issue,  while  deeper 
causes  lay  at  its  origin.  (See 
Rozwenec,  Edwin  C,  ed.:  Slav- 
ery as  a  Cause  of  the  Civil  War, 
1949.) 

Although  received  in  1832,  the 
prophecy  was  not  published  until 
1851  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price.  The  revela- 
tion, however,  was  well  known 
among  the  members  of  the 
Church  and,  according  to  some  of 
the  apostles,  it  was  used  in  mis- 
sionary work.  Elder  Wilford 
Woodruff  said  that  he  and  many 
others  had  a  copy  of  the  revela- 
tion twenty-five  years  before  the 
rebellion.  {Journal  of  Discourses 
14:2.)  There  were  few  Ameri- 
cans, in  1851,  who  believed  that 
the  Civil  War  was  imminent,  and 
in  1832  it  was  even  farther  from 
their  minds. 

HISTORY  IS  PROPHESY 
REVERSED 

South  Carolina  rebelled  against 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
actual  war  commenced  on  April 
12,  1861,  with  the  firing  upon  the 
Northern-held  Fort  Sumter  in 
Charleston  harbor.  The  war  pit- 
ted twenty-two  Northern  States 
against  eleven  Southern  States. 
(D&C  87:1-3.)  Misery  and 
death  stalked  the  land  in  that 
ferocious  war.  No  human  being, 


except  the  Lord's  Prophet,  knew 
the  tremendous  toll  of  lives  and 
destruction  of  property  that 
would  result.  The  estimated  cost 
of  that  war  was  eight  billion  dol- 
lars, a  huge  sum  in  that  day. 

The  Southern  States  did  call 
upon  Great  Britain  for  aid,  but 
that  nation  did  not  enter  the  con- 
flict. However,  she  did  permit 
Southern  cruisers  to  be  fitted  out 
in  her  shipyards,  resulting  in  the 
payment  of  $15,500,000  damage 
claim  to  the  Union  after  the  War. 
The  South  also  called  for  aid 
from  France  and  Spain,  but  none 
was  granted. 

BEGINNING  OF   MODERN  WARS 

The  prophecy  on  war  is  about 
wars.  (D&C  87:1.)  The  Civil 
War  began  a  train  of  wars  and 
calamities  on  the  earth. 

And  the  time  will  come  that  war 
will  be  poured  out  upon  all  nations, 
beginning  at  this  place.  .  .  . 

And  thus,  with  the  sword  and  by 
bloodshed  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
shall  mourn;  and  with  famine,  and 
plague  and  earthquake,  and  the  thun- 
der of  heaven,  and  the  fierce  and  vivid 
lightning  also,  shall  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  be  made  to  feel  the  wrath, 
and  indignation,  and  chastening  hand 
of  an  Almighty  God,  until  the  con- 
sumption decreed  hath  made  a  full 
end  of  all  nations  (Verses  2,  6). 

Since  the  Civil  War,  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  have  suffered 
famine,  plague,  earthquakes,  and 
wars.  The  remarkable  fulfillment 
of  this  prophecy  is  the  fact  that 
a  year  has  not  passed  since  1861 
when  the  nations  have  been  free 
of  internal  or  external  wars.  The 
geographical  impact  of  war  was 
felt  in  World  War  I  in  answer  to 
the  call  upon  other  nations  by 
Great  Britain  to  defend  herself 
and  her  allies.   (Verse  3.) 
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Following  verse  3  of  Section 
87,  it  seems  that  the  order  of 
events  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  prophecy  is  about  the  post- 
Civil  War  period,  which  would 
culminate  in  the  "end  of  all  na- 
tions." 


wars  and  calamities  since  that 
time  attest  to  the  fact  that  peace 
has  been  taken  from  the  earth? 
Is  the  world  ready  or  near-ready 
for  the  wheat  to  be  gathered  and 
the  tares  to  be  burned  as  predict- 
ed? 


CONCLUSION 

Joseph  Smith  was  ordained  to 
give  the  Lord's  word  to  this  dis- 
pensation. (D&C  5:10.)  He  pre- 
dicted many  details  concerning 
the  American  Civil  War.  History 
has  proved  him  a  foreteller  of 
these  events.  War  and  other  ca- 
lamities were  to  be  poured  out 
upon  all  nations  after  the  Civil 
War.  In  fact,  peace  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  earth  in  our  dis- 
pensation.  (Ibid.,  1:35.)  Do  the 


QUESTIONS   FOR   DISCUSSION 

1.  Relate  the  parable  of  the  Wheat 
and  the  Tares  with  the  application 
given  to  it  by  President  Wilford 
Woodruff. 

2.  Of  what  value  to  you  is  the  par- 
able of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares? 

3.  In  what  way,  according  to  Sec- 
tion 86:8-11,  are  the  Latter-day  Saints 
destined  to  be  a  great  people? 

4.  Why  did  Joseph  Smith,  in  De- 
cember 1832,  inquire  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning events  of  the  world? 

5.  Name  five  points  made  in  the 
first  three  verses  of  Section  87  about 
the  American  Civil  War. 


Cleansing  Rite 

Ida   Elaine  James 


Jfitfe 


ause  within  tall   portals,   slim  and  straight, 
>  one  who  lingers   in  a  vestibule 
Of  long,   long  corridors,   before   I   sate 
My  being  with  the  dim  and  sweetly  cool 
Beauty   promised   me  within  the  great 
Green  vistas  of  the  forest.     Is  there  one 
Who  dares  to  drop  upon  these  leaves  and  prate 
Of  self's  abandoned  hopes,  of  life's  work  done? 

I  lean  my  ear  on  stems  that  sweetly  bend 
To  my  tired  cheek,  whereunder  insects  lie 
No  more  encumbered  in  their  crypt  than  I, 
And  loose  my  stifled,  harrowed  soul,  and  blend 
My  psalm  with  lullabies  of  birds  and  flowers  .  . 
A  rite  that  cleanses  me  from  wasted   hours. 


M 


Christine  H.  Robinson 

Message  64  —  "I,  the  Lord,  Am  Bound  When  Ye  Do  What  I  Say;  But  When  Ye 

Do  Not  What  I  Say,  Ye  Have  No  Promise"  (D&C  82:10). 

For  First  Meeting,  May  1965 

Objective:  To  show  that  only  through  obedience  to  the 
Lord's  laws  will  promised  blessings  come. 


This  statement  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  Section  82,  verse 
10,  is  an  expression  of  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  divine 
truths.  The  promises  given  to  us 
by  our  Father  in  heaven  are  im- 
mutable. They  are  based  upon 
divine  law  and,  if  we  are  obedient 
to  the  conditions  he  requires  of 
us,  these  promises  will  be  fulfilled 
completely  and  absolutely. 

The  key  to  receiving  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Lord's  promise  to  us 
is  obedience.  We  are  told  that, 
"There  is  a  law,  irrevocably  de- 
creed in  heaven  before  the  foun- 
dations of  this  world,  upon  which 
all  blessings  are  predicated — And 
when  we  obtain  any  blessing  from 
God,  it  is  by  obedience  to  that 
law  upon  which  it  is  predicated" 
(D&C  130:20-21). 

Obedience  is  heaven's  first  law. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  all  success 
and  all  accomplishment.  It  is  the 
doorway  that  leads  to  salvation. 


Our  third  Article  of  Faith  tells  us 
that  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ  all  mankind  may  be  saved, 
but  exaltation  is  conditioned  on 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects 
of  obedience  is  that  most  of  us 
unhesitatingly  recognize  and  seek 
to  obey  natural  laws.  For  ex- 
ample, we  use  the  power  of  elec- 
tricity to  heat  and  light  our 
homes,  run  our  appliances,  and  to 
provide  us  with  many  varied  con- 
veniences. We  do  this  by  comply- 
ing with  the  laws  through  which 
electricity  operates;  yet,  in  re- 
spect to  the  laws  which  govern 
spiritual  blessings,  often,  because 
we  do  not  fully  understand  them, 
or  because  the  results  of  obedi- 
ence to  them  may  not  be  so  direct 
or  immediate,  we  sometimes  ques- 
tion or  hesitate.  Nevertheless, 
these  spiritual  laws  are  just  as 
real  and  certain  as  are  the  laws 
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of  nature.  Every  blessing,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  is  firmly  based 
on  law  and  obedience  to  it.  Obedi- 
ence, like  faith,  is  a  source  of 
power.  Through  obedience  we 
demonstrate  our  maturity  and 
give  concrete  evidence  of  our  hu- 
mility and  teachableness. 

An  impressive  example  of  the 
power  of  obedience  in  relation- 
ship to  humility  and  self-disci- 
pline, is  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  story  of  Naaman,  a 
captain  in  the  Syrian  army.  Naa- 
man was  a  great  and  honorable 
man  who  was  afflicted  with  lep- 
rosy. He  learned  of  the  Prophet 
Elisha  who,  through  God's  power, 
could  heal  this  dread  disease.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  captain  went  to 
Elisha  and  sought  his  blessings. 
The  prophet  told  Naaman  to  go 
and  wash  in  the  Jordan  River 
seven  times  and  his  flesh  would 
be  made  whole.  The  mighty  Syr- 
ian was  disappointed  in  these 
simple  instructions.  He  had  ex- 
pected that  Elisha  would  require 
him  to  do  something  more  dra- 
matic. Whereupon,  his  servants 
spoke  to  Naaman  saying,  "My 
father,   if   the   prophet  had  bid 


thee  do  some  great  thing, 
wouldest  thou  not  have  done  it? 
How  much  rather  then,  when  he 
saith  to  thee,  Wash,  and  be 
clean?"  Naaman  then  obeyed 
Elisha  and  dipped  himself  seven 
times  in  the  river  Jordan  and  he 
was  healed.     (II  Kings  5:1-14.) 

This  story  illustrates  the  power 
of  obedience. 

Through  obedience,  not  only  do 
we  open  the  doorway  to  the 
Lord's  blessings  but  also  we  dem- 
onstrate our  love  for  him.  The 
Savior  said,  "He  that  hath  my 
commandments,  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me  .  .  . 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  man- 
ifest myself  to  him"  (John  14:- 
21).  Jesus  also  promised  us,  "If 
ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye 
shall  abide  in  my  love  ..."  (John 
15:10). 

Out  of  his  gracious  love  for  us 
our  Father  in  heaven  has  given  us 
laws  and  commandments  which, 
if  obeyed,  assure  us  of  his  love, 
guidance,  and  blessings. 

Truly  the  Lord  is  bound  if  we 
do  what  he  says,  but  if  we  do  not 
what  he  says,  we  have  no  prom- 
ise. 


On  Growing  Old 

Grace    Barker  Wilson 

The  lengthened    shadow  of   my   life 
Has  fallen   in   contented   places: 
Security,    no   inward    strife, 
Dear   friends,    familiar  faces; 

Fulfillment    in    my   family 

Of  hopes   and   dreams    left    unperfected; 

As   I   grow  old    it   seems  to    me 

More  faith   and   love  from   heaven   reflected. 
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Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Lesson  4  —  Family  Relationships 

(A  Course  to  Be  Studied  at  Work  Meeting,  January  Through  September  1965) 

For  Second  Meeting,  April  1965 

Objective:     To  motivate  practices  which  may  improve  the  quality 
of  family  relationships  and  make  them  more  rewarding. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  times  past  the  art  of  home- 
making  has  often  been  belittled. 
It  is  now  usually  respected  as  a 
career  requiring  high  intelligence, 
devotion,  and  a  special  sensitivi- 
ty to  the  physical,  the  social,  and 
the  emotional  needs  of  others. 

There  are  many  situations  in 
which  the  wife  and  the  mother 
may  use  her  special  sensitivity,  if 
she  wishes  to  improve  the  quality 
of  family  relationships  and  thus 
make  them  more  rewarding.  This 
lesson  will  be  concerned  with  ex- 
amples and  questions  which 
should  suggest  practical  activities 
for  this  improvement,  and  will 
refer  only  briefly  to  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  these  relationships  as 
divinely  ordained. 

"THEY  TWAIN  SHALL  BE  ONE  FLESH" 

(Mark  10:8) 

Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 


unto  his  wife:   and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh   (Genesis  2:24). 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the 
oneness  which  this  scripture  im- 
plies. The  relationship  of  man 
to  wife  is  an  intimate  one.  To- 
gether they  assist  in  the  divine 
purpose  of  creation  by  bringing 
spirit  children  into  mortality. 
There  should  be  a  oneness  of 
viewpoint  as  to  the  kind  of  en- 
vironment to  which  the  new  child 
is  entitled.  There  should  be  one- 
ness of  purpose  as  together  they 
transform  roof  and  walls  of  a 
house  into  a  home.  Money  ex- 
pended for  living  expenses,  for 
family  activities,  for  home  com- 
forts, should  be  of  joint  interest. 
The  experiences  of  family  living, 
health,  illness,  schooling,  and  the 
various  disciplines  of  child  guid- 
ance should  all  be  of  mutual  con- 
cern. 

In  addition  to  the  more  obvious 
aspects  of  the  parent  to  parent 
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relationship,  husband  and  wife 
should  establish  a  oneness  of  spir- 
it which  will  lead  to  a  natural  and 
genuine  acknowledgment  of  the 
successes  of  each  other.  Each 
should  rejoice  in  the  v/orthy  at- 
tainments of  the  other  and,  where 
possible,  offer  aid  in  these  ac- 
complishments. 

According  to  gospel  teachings, 
this  oneness  may,  under  certain 
specified  conditions,  continue 
throughout  eternity.  In  order  to 
have  this  condition  a  happy  ex- 
pectation, the  relationship  here 
and  now  must  be  a  happy  one. 

POSITION   OF  THE   HUSBAND 

In  the  gospel  plan,  the  Priest- 
hood holder  is  patriarch  in  his 
home.  This  means  that  the  fa- 
ther who  holds  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  has  the  right  and 
authority  to  counsel  and  to  bless 
his  wife  and  children.  He  may 
administer,  with  this  same  divine 
authority,  to  those  of  his  house- 
hold who  are  ill  or  otherwise  af- 
flicted. Where  does  the  wife  fit 
into  this  picture  of  paternal  re- 
sponsibility and  privilege?  She 
shares  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Priesthood.  She  should  be  grate- 
ful that  her  husband  is  worthy  to 
be  a  Priesthood  holder,  and  she 
should  help  her  children  to  ap- 
preciate this  fact.  She  sometimes 
may  be  the  first  to  suggest  that 
he  exercise  his  Priesthood  au- 
thority in  behalf  of  family  mem- 
bers, through  particular  counsels 
and  through  administration. 

With  regard  to  his  relationship 
to  his  wife,  the  husband  should 
remember  what  might  be  known 
as  the  "presidency  principle." 
The  president  does  preside  and 
has  a  right  to  receive  inspiration 
concerning  decisions   relating  to 


the  organization,  the  area  of  his 
stewardship.  But  he  should  con- 
sult his  counselors  when  decisions 
are  to  be  made  relating  to  the 
organization,  and  they  all  should 
strive  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Similarly,  a  man  should  think 
of  his  wife  as  one  who  also  has 
had  great  experience,  has  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom.  He  should  re- 
member that  she  stands  beside 
him  to  help  him,  to  work  with 
him  as  a  member  of  a  partnership. 

In  his  relationships  with  his 
wife  and  children,  a  holder  of  the 
Priesthood  should  do  everything 
he  can  to  help  them  fulfill  the 
destiny  designed  for  them  by  our 
Heavenly  Father.  He  is  sensitive 
to  their  feelings,  their  abilities, 
their  problems.  He  seeks  to  help 
them  grow  intellectually,  emo- 
tionally, socially,  and  spiritually. 

COOPERATIVE  EFFORT 

We  often  hear  of  the  husband 
referred  to  as  the  "head  of  the 
house"  and  the  wife  as  the  "heart 
of  the  home/'  While  the  husband 
leads  out  in  righteousness  in  all 
affairs  of  family  matters,  the  wife 
shares  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing the  spiritual  and  emotion- 
al climate  of  the  home.  Warmth, 
love,  and  patience  should  be 
among  the  ingredients  involved. 
The  father  presides  at  the  table, 
at  prayers,  and  gives  general  di- 
rections relating  to  family  affairs. 
The  wife  and  the  children  should 
sustain  him  as  the  head  of  the 
household  and  support  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  They 
should  aid  him  in  exercising  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  the 
wisdom  of  heaven  has  bestowed 
upon  the  head  of  the  home. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Church 
have  given  us  much. wise  counsel 
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relative  to  the  home.  The  follow- 
ing excerpts  are  relevant  to  this 
lesson: 

...  It  is  for  the  husband  to  learn 
how  to  gather  around  his  family  the 
comforts  of  life.  ...  It  is  the  calling 
of  the  wife  and  mother  to  know  what 
to  do  with  everything  that  is  brought 
into  the  house,  laboring  to  make  her 
home  desirable  to  her  husband  and 
children,  making  herself  an  Eve  in 
the  midst  of  a  little  paradise  of  her 
own  creating,  securing  her  husband's 
love  and  confidence,  and  tying  her  off- 
spring to  herself,  with  a  love  that  is 
stronger  than  death,  for  an  everlast- 
ing inheritance  (Young,  Brigham: 
Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  10,  page 
28). 

.  .  .  There  is  no  great  thing  that 
man  or  woman  can  do  to  keep  love 
alive  and  healthy,  but  there  are  many 
little  things  given  daily,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, hourly  —  a  kind  word,  a  courte- 
ous act,  a  smile,  an  endearing  term, 
a  sparkle  in  the  eye,  an  unexpected 
service,  a  birthday  greeting,  a  remem- 
bering of  the  wedding  anniversary  — 
these  and  a  hundred  other  seemingly 
insignificant  deeds  and  expressions  are 
the  food  upon  which  love  thrives 
(McKay,  David  O.:  Home  Memories, 
page  221). 

Relief  Society  sisters  are  gen- 
erally familiar  with  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith's  counsel  to  the 
early  members  of  the  Society.  He 
said: 

.  .  .  Let  this  Society  teach  women 
how  to  behave  towards  their  husbands, 
to  treat  them  with  mildness  and  affec- 
tion. When  a  man  is  borne  down 
with  trouble,  when  he  is  perplexed 
with  care  and  difficulty,  if  he  can 
meet  a  smile  instead  of  an  argument 
or  a  murmur  —  if  he  can  meet  with 
mildness,  it  will  calm  down  his  soul 
and  soothe  his  feelings;  when  the  mind 
is  going  to  despair,  it  needs  a  solace 
of  affection  and  kindness  (DHC  IV, 
pp.  606-607). 

IMPORTANCE   OF  COMMUNICATION 

Marriage  counselors  tell  us 
that  keeping  the  channel  of  com- 


munication in  "good  repair"  is  of 
prime  importance  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  happy  family  re- 
lationships. To  establish  a  chan- 
nel of  communication  and  to  keep 
it  operating  successfully,  means 
that  a  person  is  able  to  transfer 
to  another,  freely  and  honestly, 
how  he  thinks  and  how  he  feels 
about  any  situation.  This  "chan- 
nel" applies  to  all  angles  of  family 
relationship  and  to  all  family 
members  who  are  old  enough  to 
interpret  attitudes  and  to  under- 
stand speech.  It  involves,  how- 
ever, good  judgment,  emotional 
discipline,  and  the  willingness  to 
cooperate  and  to  compromise. 

Lack  of  that  understanding 
which  comes  from  adequate  com- 
munication between  husband  and 
wife,  can  sometimes  "break"  a 
home.  When  communication 
between  husband  and  wife  is 
lacking,  numerous  small,  but  im- 
portant services  are  left  undone, 
which,  if  done,  would  enrich  the 
relationship.  Wives  often  expect 
husbands  to  know  intuitively 
what  should  be  done.  (Some  hus- 
bands are  not  famous  for  their 
intuition.)  Children  also  suffer 
when  communication  lines  are 
not  in  operation.  Complaints  from 
children  similar  to  the  following 
are  common,  "But  I  didn't  know 
mother  wanted  to  have  the  ga- 
rage closed."  "But  mother  didn't 
say  that  company  was  coming 
and  she  would  like  my  room  to  be 
especially  neat." 

Small  irritations  and  large  mis- 
understandings may  be  lessened 
or  completely  removed  where 
communication  is  good. 

APPLICATION  EXAMPLE 

Husband  and  wife  discussing  New 
Year's  resolutions: 
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Wife:  Ours  is  a  happy  marriage,  yet  I 
am  sure  there  are  some  things  you 
wish  were  different.  What  in  our 
relationship  would  you  like  most  to 
have  changed? 

Husband:  I  think,  my  dear,  I'd  ap- 
preciate your  being  ready  on  time, 
more  than  anything  else.  We're  too 
often  late  for  our  appointments. 

Wife:  All  right,  I'll  make  a  special 
effort  not  to  be  late.  I'll  start  get- 
ting ready  earlier. 

Husband:  And  what  would  you  like 
me  to  do  —  differently? 

Wife:  I'd  like  you  to  speak  more 
gently,  more  appreciatively  of  me 
in  public.  At  home,  our  relation- 
ship is  almost  perfect.  But,  some- 
times, in  public,  you  surprise  me  by 
being  less  courteous  and  gentle  than 
you  are  at  home. 

Husband:  I  wasn't  aware  of  it.  I'll 
try. 

A  few  months  later: 

Wife:  I  loved  the  things  you  said  at 
the  party  last  night  —  about  me. 

Husband:   I  meant  every  word  of  it. 

Wife:  By  the  way,  did  you  notice,  I 
was  ready  on  time! 

Husband:  You  really  were  and  it  was 
wonderful! 

CONSTANCY 

President  George  H.  Brimhall 
of  Brigham  Young  University 
once  stated  that  a  happy  home 
depended  upon  three  C's  —  con- 
stant courtship,  constant  com- 
promise, and  marital  constancy. 

Perhaps  no  factor  of  the  hus- 
band-wife relationship  is  more 
important  in  building  and  main- 
taining a  stable  home  than  that 
of  constancy.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  Latter-day  Saint 
mother  to  impress  this  gospel 
teaching  upon  her  children. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  wife  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  shalt  cleave  unto  her  and 
none  else  (D&C  42:22). 

Although  this  quotation  is  in- 
tended specifically  for  the  hus- 
band, it  applies  with  equal  import 
to  the  wife.  Where  there  are  con- 


stancy, appreciation,  and  under- 
standing between  parents,  and 
between  parents  and  children,  in 
the  home,  that  home  will  be  a 
happy  and  stable  one.  Where  con- 
stancy and  genuine  affection  form 
the  bond  between  man  and  wife, 
the  winds  of  fate  may  blow,  but 
"to  no  avail/' 

FOR  DOING: 

Since  love  is  nourished  by  the 
many  small,  often  seemingly  in- 
significant acts  of  kindness  and 
appreciation,  the  following  con- 
crete suggestions  are  for  here  and 
now,  to  strengthen  the  tie  be- 
tween husband  and  wife. 

Words  that  welcome: 

"So  good  to  have  you  home!" 
"It's  been  such  a  hot  day,  why  don't 

you   relax   a   few   minutes   before 

dinner?" 
"Now  that  you're  here,  the  home  is 

complete." 
"We've  been  waiting  for  you  —  the 

children  and  I." 

Words  that  bind: 

1.  Short  notes  tucked  into  the  suit- 
case of  a  husband  leaving  for  a 
brief  trip  saying  something  like 
this:  "We  miss  you  —  your  gar- 
den (if  he  gardens)  and  I." 

2.  An  occasional  note  mailed  or 
placed  where  the  husband  will  be 
sure  to  find  it,  telling  him  how 
well  he  handled  a  certain  situa- 
tion, or  telling  him  how  much 
his  love  means  to  you.  (People 
never  get  too  old  to  want  ap- 
preciation and  love.) 

3.  Pin  a  note  to  one  of  a  "batch" 
of  freshly  ironed  shirts  saying: 
"A  lot  of  work  but  you're  worth 
it." 

(Make  further  suggestions.) 

FOR    DISCUSSING 

Suggest  and  discuss  small,  thought- 
ful acts  that  may  strengthen  the  re- 
lationship between  mother  and  chil- 
dren. 
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Elder  Robert  K.  Thomas 
Lesson  8  —  Exploring  Right  and  Wrong  Attitudes  Through  Literature — Part  IV 

For  Third  Meeting,  May  1965 

Objective:  To  show  how  literature  recognizes  the  greater 

difficulty  in  seeing  faults  in  oneself  than  of 

seeing  them   in  other  people. 


The  simple  experiment  of  look- 
ing at  oneself  in  a  mirror  illus- 
trates the  blindness  of  self-love. 
Note  how  impossible  it  is  to  focus 
on  anything  else  while  you  are 
looking  at  yourself.  All  of  the 
selections  which  are  grouped  un- 
der this  lesson  present  people  who 
peer  at  the  world  about  them 
through  the  cataracts  of  self-ab- 
sorption. Like  very  small  children 
who  play  in  groups  but  not  really 
together  because  they  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  share,  they 
are  the  truly  lonely.  In  the 
cramped  world  of  their  individual 
ego  there  is  room  for  only  one. 
Effective  participation  —  which 
suggests  seeing  oneself  as  part  of 
a  larger  whole — is  impossible.  In 
Edward  Rowland  Sill's  (1841- 
1887)  "Opportunity,"  for  in- 
stance, note  how  the  "craven's" 
estimate  of  his  weapon  is  totally 


warped  by  the  envy  he  feels  for 
the  prince's  "blue  blade": 

This  I  beheld,  or  dreamed  it  in 

a  dream: 
There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust 

along  a  plain; 
And  underneath  the  cloud,  or 

in  it,  raged 
A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled, 

and  swords 
Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields. 

A   prince's   banner 
Wavered,  then  staggered  back- 
ward, hemmed  by  foes. 
A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's 

edge 
And  thought,  "Had  I  a  sword  of 

keener  steel — 
That  blue  blade  that  the  king's 

son   bears — but   this 
Blunt  thing — !"  He  snapt  and 

flung  it  from  his  hand, 
And,  lowering,  crept  away  and 

left  the  field. 
Then  came  the  king's  son, 

wounded,  sore  bestead, 
And  weaponless,  and  saw  the 

broken  sword, 
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Hilt-buried  in  the  dry  and 

trodden  sand, 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and 

with  battle-shout 
Lifted  afresh,  he  hewed  his 

enemy  down, 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that 

heroic  day. 


Blinded  by  a  focus  on  his  own 
fancied  needs,  the  "craven"  is 
unable  to  use  that  which  he  has 
and  has  to  retreat.  He  will  never 
know  that  the  battle  was  won  by 
his  spurned  sword,  for  such  a 
person  never  thinks  his  equip- 
ment is  good  enough  for  him  to 
participate;  his  retreat  is  never- 
ending. 

''Miniver  Cheevy."  An  even 
more  passive — but  equally  tragic 
— condition  which  can  stem  from 
emphasis  upon  the  self  is  de- 
scribed by  Edwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson (1869-1935)  in  "Miniver 
Cheevy." 

Miniver  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn, 
Grew  lean  while  he  assailed 
the  seasons; 

He  wept  that  he  was  ever  born, 
And  he  had  reasons. 

Miniver  loved  the  days  of  old 
When  swords  were  bright  and 
steeds  were  prancing; 

The  vision  of  a  warrior  bold 
Would  set  him  dancing. 

Miniver  sighed  for  what  was  not, 
And  dreamed,  and  rested  from 
his  labors; 
He  dreamed  of  Thebes  and 
Camelot, 
And  Priam's  neighbors. 

Miniver  mourned  the  ripe 
renown 
That  made  so  many  a  name  so 
fragrant; 
He  mourned  Romance,  now  on 
the  town, 
And  Art,  a  vagrant. 

Miniver  loved  the  Medici, 

Albeit  he  had  never  seen  one; 

He  would  have  sinned  incessantly 
Could  he  have  been  one. 


Miniver  cursed  the  commonplace 
And  eyed  a  khaki  suit  with 
loathing; 

He  missed  the  medieval  grace 
Of  iron  clothing. 

Miniver  scorned  the  gold  he 
sought, 
But  sore  annoyed  was  he  with- 
out it; 
Miniver  thought,  and  thought, 
and  thought, 
And  thought  about  it. 

Miniver  Cheevy,  born  too  late, 
Scratched  his  head  and  kept 
on  thinking; 
Miniver  coughed,  and  called 
it  fate, 
And  kept  on  drinking. 


At  least  the  coward  in  "Oppor- 
tunity" managed  to  get  to  "the 
battle's  edge."  The  Miniver 
Cheevys  never  come  close  to  ac- 
tion. Lost  in  vague  identification 
with  time  to  which  distance  has 
lent  enchantment,  they  become 
adept  at  explaining  why  current 
involvement  in  the  world  is  un- 
worthy of  them.  The  "good  old 
days"  become  an  excuse  and  a 
refuge.  It  is  particularly  upsetting 
to  realize  that  such  an  attitude 
is  often  the  curse  of  the  very  able. 
Their  difficulty  is  not  inability 
to  react  at  any  level  above  ob- 
vious sense  gratification;  their 
temptation  is  to  substitute 
thought  for  action.  Wrapped  in 
illusion,  they  make  less  and  less 
contact  with  reality.  Not  they, 
but  the  world  is  out  of  step.  Note 
how  the  poet's  attitude  is  con- 
veyed through  the  form  of  his 
work  as  well  as  its  statement.  The 
short,  uncomplicated  stanzas  and 
jog  trot  meter  would  be  inapprop- 
riate if  some  profound  indictment 
of  mankind  were  being  presented. 
If  the  thought-stopped  man  is 
tragic,  he  is  also  a  bit  ridiculous. 
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"A  Queer  Heart"  Elizabeth 
Bowen's  (1899 — )  "A  Queer 
Heart"  carries  our  examination 
of  self-induced  blindness  several 
steps  further.  Mrs.  Cadman  has 
not  refused  to  participate.  Her 
life  has  been  a  whirl  of  activity — 
but  always  on  her  own  indulgent 
terms.  If  Miniver  Cheevy  is  piti- 
ful, Mrs.  Cadman  is  frightening. 
Her  zest  can  so  easily  be  mistak- 
en for  fullness.  How  carefully  the 
author  develops  her  story.  We 
are  immediately  attracted  to  Mrs. 
Cadman  when  we  see  that  here  is 
a  person  who  doesn't  seem  to  take 
herself  too  seriously.  How  relax- 
ing it  is  to  meet  someone  who 
can  smile  at  herself!  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  fun-loving  Hil- 
da and  her  fun-hating  sister  Rosa. 
It  is  almost  shocking  to  realize,  as 
we  progress  in  the  story  and  in 
our  understanding  of  these  sis- 
ters, that  they  are  equally  narrow 
and  self-indulgent.  Where  plain 
Rosa  has  been  resentful,  pretty 
Hilda  has  been  thoughtless.  At 
the  end  of  the  story,  in  a  sudden 
glimmer  of  insight,  Hilda  realizes 
that  she  has  helped  to  make  her 
sister — and  her  daughter  —  as 
they  are.  The  key  revelation  is 
her  awareness  that  both  she  and 
Rosa  have  always  set  their  hearts 
on  "things." 


"The  Portable  Phonograph." 
The  final  story  to  be  consid- 
ered in  this  lesson  is  a  modern 
masterpiece.  Written  by  Walter 
Van  Tilburg  Clark  (1909 — ), 
"The  Portable  Phonograph"  has 
been  widely  praised  as  an  unus- 
ually sensitive  warning  for  our 
time.  Everything  about  this  story 
seems  to  provide  insights  which 
interweave  into  an  artistic  whole. 


The  stark,  matter-of-fact  opening 
lines  are  particularly  effective: 

The  red  sunset  with  narrow, 
black  cloud  strips  like  threads 
across  it,  lay  on  the  curved  hori- 
zon of  the  prairie.  The  air  was 
still  and  cold,  and  in  it  settled 
the  mute  darkness  and  greater 
cold  of  night.  High  in  the  air 
there  was  a  wind,  for  through 
the  veil  of  the  dusk  the  clouds 
could  be  seen  gliding  rapidly 
south  and  changing  shapes.  A 
queer  sensation  of  torment,  of 
two-sided,  unpredictable  nature, 
arose  from  the  stillness  of  the 
earth  beneath  the  violence  of  the 
upper  air. 

The  basic  contrasts  presented 
here  are  typical  of  the  warning 
forces  which  dominate  this  story. 
Even  its  basic  themes  are  in  fun- 
damental opposition  to  one  an- 
other. The  secondary  motif — 
man's  desperate  hunger  for  beau- 
ty under  any  circumstance — is 
countered  by  the  theme  of  self- 
interest  which  turns  even  beauty 
into  a  possession  to  be  coveted. 

The  plot,  in  summary,  is  quite 
simple:  Four  men  are  struggling 
to  survive  in  a  cold  prairie-land 
which  is  scarred  by  the  effects 
of  an  almost  totally  destructive 
war.  The  men,  having  reverted  to 
a  primitive  existence,  live  in  sep- 
arate caves  which  are  warmed  by 
peat  fires.  Occasionally  they  meet 
to  talk  and  listen  to  music  on  an 
old  portable  phonograph.  Much 
of  the  story  is  given  over  to  a  de- 
tailed account  of  one  meeting 
during  which  they  are  all  moved 
by  listening  to  a  Debussy  record- 
ing, after  which  they  separate  in- 
to the  night.  When  the  others 
have  left,  the  owner  of  the  little 
"culture"  that  has  survived  care- 
fully hides  his  books,  records,  and 
phonograph;   then  he  lies   down 
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uneasily,  a  "comfortable  piece  of 
lead  pipe"  in  his  hand,  as  the 
story  ends. 

The  full  impact  of  the  story  is 
thus  kept  to  the  last.  This  is  not 
just  another  condemnation  of 
war,  nor  a  prophecy  of  what  man 
may  do  to  himself  if  he  doesn't 
"ban  the  bomb"  or  set  up  effec- 
tive means  of  negotiating  differ- 
ences. This  is  an  indictment  of 
what  man  has  already  done  in 
his  refusal  to  love  his  neighbor  as 
himself.  The  horror  of  this  ac- 
count is  that  no  one's  basic  na- 
ture has  changed  as  a  result  of 
the  ordeals  he  has  undergone.  We 
are  reminded  of  Jeremiah's  de- 
spairing description  of  the  people 
whom  the  Lord  had  repeatedly 
chastized,  but  to  no  avail: 

No  man  repented  him  of  his 
wickedness,  saying,  What  have  I 
done?  Everyone  turned  to  his 
course  as  the  horse  rusheth  into 
the  battle  (8:6). 

Unlike  Mrs.  Cadman,  whose 
momentary  insight  came  too  late 
to  help  her  relationship  with 
others,  the  characters  in  "The 
Portable  Phonograph"  clearly 
understood  what  has  happened 
and  why.  As  Doctor  Jenkins  says, 

We  are  the  doddering  remnant 
of  a  race  of  mechanical  fools.  I 
have  saved  what  I  love;  the  soul 
of  what  was  good  in  us  is  here; 
perhaps  the  new  ones  will  make  a 
strong  enough  beginning  not  to 
fail  when  they  become  clever. 

Note  that  this  explanation 
conveniently  shifts  responsibility 
to  the  "race" — and,  obliquely,  to 
technology.  Once  again,  and  now 
in  its  subtlest  form,  we  meet  the 
blindness  of  the  self-centered  life. 
In    identifying   with   music    and 


literature  these  men  feel  that 
they  are  focusing  outside  of 
themselves.  But  the  phrase  "I 
have  saved  what  I  love"  gives 
Doctor  Jenkins  away.  He  thinks, 
as  he  grasps  his  lead  pipe  and 
waits  for  one  of  the  men  to  try 
and  rob  him,  that  he  is  prepared 
to  die  for  beauty;  but,  in  reality, 
he  is  only  defending  a  few  rapid- 
ly deteriorating  possessions. 

In  the  reverence  which  all  lav- 
ish on  the  books  and  music  there 
is  ritual  without  religion.  In  the 
comment  that  "we  need  the  ab- 
solute if  we  are  to  keep  a  grasp 
on  anything"  there  is  an  echo  of 
a  better  day,  but  such  a  sugges- 
tion is  quickly  shouted  down  as 
being  "no  earthly  good."  We  re- 
alize now  why  the  author  has  in- 
cluded no  women  among  the  sur- 
vivors. The  "new  ones"  whom 
Doctor  Jenkins  takes  for  granted 
simply  cannot  come  from   such 

people.  This  is  not  Eden — a  be- 
ginning— but  Armageddon — the 
end.  Nothing  can  save  a  world 
composed  of  single  units.  Self- 
love  is  hopelessly  sterile. 

If  the  selections  we  have  been 
considering  in  this  lesson  seem  to 
present  various  kinds  of  self-fo- 
cus, there  is  one  ingredient  that 
is  common  to  them  all — impo- 
tence. No  one  enamored  of  him- 
self grows  or  develops.  He  can't 
overcome  weaknesses  when  he  re- 
fuses to  see  them  or  profit  by  mis- 
takes that  he  won't  recognize. 
His  lonely  fate  is  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1771-1832),  the  English  novelist 
and  poet,  in  his  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel": 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
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To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he 

sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

Thoughts  and  Questions 
For  Discussion 

1.  In  "Opportunity"  Edward  Row- 
land Sill  suggests  that  what  we  have 
may  be  enough  if  we  are  able  to  use 
it.  What  self- centered  attitudes  besides 
envy  keep  us  from  living  up  to  our 
potential? 

2.  How  does  the  opening  line  of 
"Miniver  Cheevy"  prepare  us  to  un- 


derstand one  of  the  main  problems 
of  this  poem?  Why  is  "scorn"  less 
fruitful  than   "criticism"? 

3.  Despite  Mrs.  Cadman's  brief  in- 
sight, Elizabeth  Bowen  wants  us  to 
realize  that  the  truly  self- centered 
person  seldom  changes.  How  does  the 
concluding  line  of  this  story  show  how 
little  Mrs.  Cadman  really  understands 
her  problem? 

4.  In  the  light  of  the  warning  given 
in  "The  Portable  Phonograph,"  how 
can  one  keep  an  interest  in  any  art 
from  degenerating  into  personal  in- 
dulgence? 


Frost-Etched 

Gladys  Hesser  Burnham 

Beautiful  upon  the  grass 

The  silvered  frost  is  laid 

Like  spider  web  of  tangled   lace, 

Intricately  made. 

Shy  footprints  melt  their  way  across 

The  lawn  and  try  to  hide, 

Before  the  prying  sun  can   rout 

Their  makers,   who   abide 

In   secret  places   of  the   night 

To  slip  away  at  dawn 

And   leave  their  telltale  mark  upon 

Frost-fretted,  dewy  lawn. 
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Elder  Ariel  S.  Ballif 
Lesson  21  —  Summary:  Peace  in  the  Hearts  of  Men 

For  Fourth  Meeting,   May  1965 

Objective:  To  emphasize  the  vital   role  of  the  function  of 
Church  government  in  bringing  about  peace  on  the  earth. 


There  are  those  in  the  world  who 
say  that  jealousy,  enmity,  selfishness 
in  men's  hearts  will  always  preclude 
the  establishing  of  the  ideal  society 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  God.  No 
matter  what  doubters  and  scoffers 
say,  the  mission  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  to  eliminate  sin  and 
wickedness  from  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  so  to  transform  society  that  peace 
and  good  will  will  prevail  on  this  earth 
(President  David  O.  McKay,  Church 
Section,  January  25,  1964,  page  2). 

Peace  and  good  will  are  atti- 
tudes of  mind.  An  attitude  is  a 
tendency  to  act  in  a  dependable 
way  in  a  given  situation.  Atti- 
tudes are  learned  through  a  series 
of  experiences  which  bring  about 
pleasing,  satisfying,  and  desired 
results.  Attitudes  grow  out  of 
study,  human  contacts,  and  as- 
sociations. They  are  more  than 
feelings  or  opinions.  They  are 
more  accurately  revealed  in  what 
we  do  than  in  what  we  say. 


RELIGIOUS  ATTITUDES 

The  true  religious  attitude  of 
an  individual  is  revealed  in  his 
activity  related  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Church.  For  example, 
when  one  testifies  to  being  a 
member  of  the  Church  and  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  a  Prophet  of 
God  and  that  God  spoke  through 
Joseph  to  us,  and  then  the  testi- 
fier disregards  revealed  laws 
given  by  the  Prophet,  the 
strength  of  the  person's  testimony 
is  found  in  his  actions,  not  in  his 
stated  word.  Jesus  found  a  simi- 
lar condition  among  the  Jews 
when  he  said,  "Ye  hypocrites, 
well  did  Esaias  prophesy  of  you, 
saying,  This  people  draweth  nigh 
unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and 
honoureth  me  with  their  lips;  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  me"  (Matt. 
15:7-8).  This  applies  not  only 
to  a  specific  revelation  but  to  tell- 
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ing  the  truth  in  all  situations,  be- 
ing honest  in  all  one's  dealings 
with  God  and  man,  and  in  every 
other  principle  of  the  good  life 
that  has  been  revealed. 

OBJECTIVE  OF  CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT 

Church  government  is  designed 
by  divine  law  to  give  direction  to 
the  lives  of  human  beings  so  that 
they  may  find  expression  for  the 
fulness  of  their  possibilities.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  in  other  les- 
sons, under  divine  law  the 
Church,  through  the  home,  has 
been  given  a  major  responsibility 
of  setting  the  proper  example. 
The  parents  must  translate  into 
action  the  teachings  of  the  Sav- 
ior. Under  this  influence  the 
child  begins  the  development  of 
attitudes  that  last  throughout  his 
life,  such  as  faith  in  God,  accep- 
tance of  divine  law,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  in  the  love 
of  fellow  men. 

A  second  major  responsibility 
of  Church  government  is  so  to 
direct  the  membership  that,  as  a 
community,  the  proper  environ- 
ment is  developed.  Church  and 
Church  service  are  major  factors 
in  this  development.  An  impor- 
tant concern  is  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  each  member.  Reducing 
suffering  from  hunger  or  unem- 
ployment is  only  a  part  of  the 
responsibility.  Health,  recrea- 
tion, and  education  are  of  equal 
importance  in  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  the  members  of  the 
Church. 

A  third  major  responsibility  is 
to  challenge  the  intellect  of  every 
member  of  the  Church.  Spiritual 
development  and  intellectual 
growth  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  development  of  proper  atti- 


tudes for  all  Church  members  re- 
quires the  proper  functioning  of 
all  three  of  the  above  mentioned 
responsibilities. 

THE  POWER  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

In  the  opening  passage  of  the 
first  of  Confucius'  Four  Books 
there  is  a  statement  that  has  a 
bearing  on  this  discussion: 

When  true  knowledge  is  achieved, 
then  one  has  sincerity  of  purpose. 
When  there  is  sincerity  of  purpose, 
then  conies  Tightness  of  heart.  With 
the  Tightness  of  heart,  then  the  per- 
sonal life  can  be  cultivated.  With  the 
cultivation  of  personal  life,  the  family 
life  may  be  regulated.  When  the  fam- 
ily life  is  regulated,  then  the  national 
life  is  orderly.  And  when  the  national 
life  is  orderly,  then  there  is  peace  in 
the  world. 

From  the  Emperor  down  to  the 
common  man,  all  must  regard  the 
cultivation  of  the  personal  life  as  the 
root  or  foundation.  There  is  never 
an  orderly  super-structure  when  the 
foundation  is  wobbly.  There  is  never 
a  tree  whose  trunk  is  slim  and  weak 
and  whose  top  branches  are  well 
grown. 

The  home  is  the  training 
ground  for  the  members  of  the 
kingdom.  If  the  family  performs 
its  function,  the  basic  attitudes 
toward  peace  and  good  will  are 
established.  The  same  motiva- 
tion as  exists  in  the  family  must 
be  present  in  the  community  of 
the  membership  of  the  Church. 
With  each  family  functioning  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  instruction 
(D&C  68:25-26),  the  ward  en- 
vironment would  be  ideal  for  the 
production  of  love  and  under- 
standing. The  teachings  of  the 
Savior  are  not  just  for  the  refresh- 
ing of  our  minds  about  beautiful 
ideals.  Every  principle  of  the 
gospel  must  become  a  functioning 
part  of  the  life  of  each  member. 
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The  struggle  must  be  one's  own. 
Nobody  may  do  the  learning  act  for 
another.  One  cannot  obtain  wisdom, 
or  learning,  or  beauty  of  character  as 
a  gift  or  an  inheritance.  .  .  .  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  he  must  perfect  himself 
through  his  own  striving;  and  he  can- 
not rise  above  the  level  of  his  own 
accomplishment  wrought  through  his 
own  labor  (Bowen,  Albert  E.:  Con- 
ference Report,  April  5,  1948,  page 
91). 

The  maturing  of  the  individual 
is  an  outcome  of  experience  and 
association.  The  tendency  to  act 
in  a  given  way  is  dependent  upon 
how  well  or  how  effectively  and 
frequently  the  principles  of  the 
good  life  have  been  presented  to 
the  individual.  No  virtue  is  prac- 
ticed without  training  and  under- 
standing. Few  persons  are  hon- 
est without  the  standard  of  hon- 
esty being  systematically  present- 
ed in  a  positive  and  unwavering 
manner.  The  same  is  true  of 
chastity,  kindness,  justice,  and 
loyalty.  These  are  some  of  the 
traits  which  characterized  the  life 
of  the  Savior  and  that  each  per- 
son must  acquire  to  develop 
peace  and  good  will  in  his  heart. 
This  is  slow,  but  can  be  a  steady 
process. 

THE  FUTILITY  OF  FORCE 

For  thousands  of  years  men 
have  tried  to  maintain  peace 
through  the  development  of  ma- 
chines of  destruction.  There  has 
been  a  constant  flow  of  inventive 
genius  to  produce  the  most  de- 
structive instruments  of  war, 
from  simple  hand  weapons,  such 
as  sharpened  stones,  swords,  axes, 
and  bows  and  arrows,  to  the 
many  uses  of  the  power  of  the 
bow  or  spring  to  hurl  great  mis- 
siles on  the  enemy. 


With  the  development  of  explo- 
sive power  there  has  developed 
undreamed  of  force  from  explo- 
sives, until  one  blast  can  destroy 
a  city  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  human  beings. 

With  the  growth  of  such  power, 
fear  has  filled  the  hearts  of  men. 
Nations  are  employing  their  top 
physical  scientists  and  their 
wealth  to  produce  more  effective 
and  accurate  means  of  destruc- 
tion. Each  great  political  power 
watches  with  envy  the  triumph 
in  this  field  of  the  other  nations. 
A  major  result  of  the  power  race 
is  the  increase  of  suspicion,  ha- 
tred, and  enmity  among  nations 
and  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

UNDERSTANDING,   OUR    NEIGHBORS 

There  is  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the 
power  of  struggle  of  nations 
found  in  the  technical  develop- 
ments that  bring  people  closer  to- 
gether physically.  Now  man  can 
circle  the  globe  in  hours.  There 
are  no  protective  walls  in  the 
form  of  mountains  or  oceans.  We 
are  close  neighbors  to  any  and  all 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  We 
must  learn  more  about  them.  Un- 
derstanding our  neighbors  opens 
the  way  for  friendly  relations. 
The  more  friendly  the  people,  the 
greater  the  possibility  for  peace. 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  has  approxi- 
mately twelve  thousand  mission- 
aries, mostly  young  men  and 
women,  teaching  the  principles  of 
righteousness  and  peaceable  un- 
derstanding to  the  people  of  the 
world.  Theirs  is  an  unselfish  ef- 
fort to  show  people  the  only  way 
to  live  happily  together  upon  this 
earth.  They  are  demonstrating 
by  their  teachings  and  practice 
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the  value  of  love  in  the  lives  of 
human  beings  —  showing  that 
"the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance:  against  such  there  is 
no  law"  (Gal.  5:22-23).  They 
(the  missionaries)  need  the  sup- 
port of  the  home  community  to 
illustrate  the  truths  of  their 
teachings.  They  need  every  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  family  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  love  of 
God  and  love  of  fellow  men. 

DIVINE  LAW  THE  GUIDE  TO  PEACE 

The  government  of  God,  which 
is  the  operation  of  divine  law,  is 
the  only  way  to  establish  peace 
and  good  will  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  There  is  no  other  way. 
Peace  is  the  product  of  a  clear 
conscience,  of  reason  and  intelli- 
gence, and  of  faith  in  God  and 
an  understanding  of  man's  rela- 
tionship to  him.  It  is  a  result  of 
the  concerted  effort  of  and  the 
intent  of  the  best  performance  of 
the  minds  of  men.  Peace  will 
come  when  the  leadership  of  this 
world  and  the  people  in  it  are 
willing  to  recognize  God's  plan 
and  work  harder,  sacrifice  more, 
and  use  all  their  resources  for  the 
development  of  his  plan. 

Peace  can  come  about  when  all 
people  are  concerned  as  much 
about  the  welfare  of  others  as 
they  are  about  themselves.  It  can 
happen  when  all  men  let  the  mo- 
tive of  service  to  others  be  the 
impelling  drive  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  professions. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE 

Peace  is  not  the  easy  way  of 
life.  It  is  the  way  of  life  that  is 
directed  by  the  pattern  that 
Jesus  gave  us.  "Greater  love  hath 


no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends" 
(John  15:13).  Christ's  joy  and 
glory  came  in  using  his  talents, 
experience,  and  power  for  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  man- 
kind. When  he  performed  a  mir- 
acle, he  advised  the  beneficiary  to 
go  his  way  and  tell  no  one  what 
had  happened.  In  meeting  the  op- 
position he  did  not  use  force.  He 
could  have  called  legions  of  an- 
gels to  protect  him  but  he  did  not. 
He  met  force  with  love  and  kind- 
ness. He  rebuked  Peter  when  he 
smote  off  the  ear  of  the  soldier 
who  was  about  to  take  the  Christ 
a  prisoner.  Then  he  restored  the 
ear  to  the  wounded  man.  He 
always  did  good  to  those  who  de- 
spitefully  used  or  abused  him. 

Jesus  went  out  to  find  those 
who  were  weary  and  sick  at  heart, 
and  gave  them  courage,  healing 
their  broken  parts,  and  counseling 
them  to  love  God  and  love  their 
fellow  men. 

The  divine  law  provides  the 
necessary  direction  for  obtaining 
perfection.  Perfection  is  the  goal 
of  man  as  designed  by  the  Cre- 
ator. In  Adam's  time,  and  also 
in  the  time  of  Enoch,  and  while 
Jesus  was  upon  the  earth,  and  at 
the  time  recorded  in  4  Nephi, 
those  near  the  source  of  divine  in- 
struction obtained  a  degree  of 
perfection.  They  were  taught  cor- 
rect principles  and,  with  freedom 
of  choice  made  with  full  knowl- 
edge, they  were  able  to  make 
right  decisions.  True  virtue 
(knowing  right  from  wrong  and 
choosing  the  right)  existed. 

In  each  generation  referred  to, 
the  off-balance  in  conduct  came 
when  deception,  greed,  covetous- 
ness,  selfishness,  or  other  human 
weaknesses  distorted  their  knowl- 
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edge,  their  reason,  and  their  faith, 
and  then  the  people  made  their 
decisions  influenced  by  their  de- 
gree of  unrighteousness.  In  these 
conditions  the  love  of  God  and 
love  of  fellow  men,  so  basic  to 
peace  and  good  will,  are  lost. 

SUMMARY 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  basic 
point  of  our  lessons  for  the  past 
three  years  —  divine  law  and 
Church  government.  Our  effort 
has  been  to  bring  to  you  a  discus- 
sion of  divine  law  and  its  func- 
tion in  Church  government 
through  the  Priesthood,  which  is 
the  power  of  God  delegated  to 
man. 

The  purpose  of  the  government 
of  the  Church  is  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Creator,  "For  be- 
hold, this  is  my  work  and  my 
glory  —  to  bring  to  pass  the  im- 
mortality and  eternal  life  of  man" 
(Moses  1:39).  The  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  this  earth  estab- 
lished the  pattern  by  which  the 
objective  of  God  can  be  realized. 
His  pattern  of  life,  his  motivation 
in  all  his  activity  on  this  earth 
was  demonstrated  in  the  first  and 
great  commandment,  ".  .  .  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This 
is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. And  the  second  is  like  un- 
to it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour  as   thyself.    On    these   two 


commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets"  (Matt.  22:37- 
40). 

As  the  Savior  was  about  to 
leave  this  world  he  said  to  his 
disciples,  "Peace  I  leave  with  you, 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you  ..." 
(John  14:27).  His  peace  came 
from  knowing  he  had  filled  to  the 
fulness  the  will  of  the  Father  in 
his  (Christ's)  service  to  mankind. 
The  love  he  had  for  his  Father 
was  demonstrated  in  the  good  he 
did  for  his  fellow  men.  How  often 
he  said,  "If  ye  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments."  If  we  would 
know  his  peace,  we  must  follow  in 
his  footsteps. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  is  the  evidence  of  a  testi- 
mony of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ".  .  .  their 
heart  is  far  from  me,"  as  quoted  in 
Matt.  15:7-8? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  Church  govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  community 
environment  of  its  members? 

4.  How  important  is  the  family  in- 
fluence in  shaping  worthy  members  of 
the  kingdom? 

5.  How  important  is  love  in  develop- 
ing peace  in  the  hearts  of  men? 

6.  What  part  does  divine  law  play 
in  the  development  of  peace? 
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Tomorrow  Today 

Ruth  H.  Chadwick 

You  came  — 

An  opal  shaft 

Before  my  window  pane  - 

No  longer  dreamed 

Tomorrow,  but 

Today. 


Gourmet  Baby 

Vesta   N.   Fairbairn 

We  have  no  eating  problem 

With  our  child; 

By  each  new  taste  he's  tempted 

And  beguiled. 

He'll  drink  his  milk  from  bottle 

Or  from  cup. 

He  takes  his  cereal  by  spoon 

And  slurps  it  up. 

Whatever  the  food  that  we  add 

To  his  diet 

He's  happy  to  put  in  his  mouth 

And  to  try  it. 

Bananas,  pears,  and  peaches, 

Shredded  meats, 

And  carrots,  squash,  and  peas 

Are  things  he  eats. 

And  to  these  basic  foods 

He  adds  his  own — 

Papers,  pebbles,  perfume, 

The  puppy's  bone. 


Gifts  for  Everyday 

Catherine   B.   Bowles 

There  are  corners  in  the  heart 

Where  sweet  memories  live — 

Little  tokens  of  affection 

That  loved  ones  give. 

A  bond  of  understanding, 

A  remembered  word  of  cheer — 

Little  beams  of  sunshine 

Given  by  someone  dear. 
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Prayer  of  a 
Visiting  Teacher 

Lucile  R.  Smith 

I  pray,  Lord,  as  a  teacher 
To  be  worthy  of  my  call; 
To  strive  for  understanding 
And  have  charity  for  all. 

Teach  me  to  have  forbearance 

That  I  shall  not  try  to  judge 

The  weaknesses  of  others 

But  keep  free  from  fault  and  grudge. 

Help  me  to  grow  in  knowledge 
Yet  be  humble  and  devout; 
Guide  me  to  teach  with  wisdom 
And  leave  faith  where  there  is  doubt. 

Give  me  a  willing  spirit; 

Make  me  mindful  of  the  scope 

Of  ways  to  help  where  there  is  need 

Of  comfort,  care,  and  hope. 

Wilt  thou  grant  my  supplication 
And  bless  me  to  the  end, 
That  every  sister  I  may  visit 
Will  find  in  me  a  friend. 


HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

January.  February,  May,  June, 
October,  November,  December  1965 


MEXICO 

February    1965 

EUROPE 

August  1965 

WORLD'S   FAIR  AND 
PAGEANT  TOUR 

July— September  1965 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23d  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   84109 

485-2444   -  262-2337 

Idaho    Falls    522-2581 


Valentine  for  Stephanie 

Ethel   Jacobson 


Grandson 

Christie    Lund    Coles 


It's    Valentine's    Day, 
Which   is  always  fun, 
But  this    is   an    extra- 
Special    one — 
The   very   first 
For   a   girl    I    know 
Who's  six  months  old 
And   starting  to  crow 
And  gurgle  "Ma-ma," 
And  chew  her  toes 
And  flirt  with  every 
Man    she    knows — 
What  else   indeed 
For  a   rosy  elf 

Who's     a     real-life     valentine 
Herself? 


You  are  the  son  I   never  had: 
Small  boy,   blue-eyed,   blonde  of   hair; 
You  are  the  dream  I  waited  long  to  see, 
So  fair,   so  fair. 

You  are  the  small,   impertinent  smile 
The  mischievous,  quick  act; 
The  love  of  outstretched  arms. 
You  are  the  living  fact 

Of  all   I   hoped  and  waited  for, 
(So  small,  so  gentle  and  so  wise.) 
Small  boy,  you  are  my  deepest  heart 
Stretched   twice   its   size. 
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Death  of  City  Trees 

Lael  W.    Hill 

Longer  ago  than  memory  of  our  living, 

Hands  made  a  space  for  young  roots,  guided  water; 

And  trees  grew  tall,  marking  a  pleasant  way. 

Tall  grew  the  trees;  tall  the  city  around  them 

Rising  and  falling  with  time  and  masonry 

Took  summer  shadows  onto  its  blind-hot  pavements, 

Took  the  green  years,  the  leaves  lost  brown  in  autumns. 

How  many  green  years  limbed  and  were  wind-wrestled 

And  gave  to  city  sparrows  a  season  of  nests, 

Endured  through  drouth  and  stood  though  thunder-striken, 

Lived  past  the  ivory  onslaught  of  winged  pestilence 

And  the  busy  sound,  like  rain,  of  the  tiny  tentworms  working? 


In  a  sudden  cool  bright  hour  loud  with  motors 
The  years  are  wrenched  from  roots;  they  fall,  they  die. 
Winter  will  shroud  them,  wind  and  sparrows  mourn, 
And  hands  like  those  hands  long  since  crumbled  bone. 


IT 
Wilma  Boyle  Bunker 

Too  many  of  us  are  hurrying  our  days  away.  Involved  in  many 
activities,  we  dash  breathlessly  from  one  appointment  to  another, 
from  one  task  to  the  next,  constantly  trying  to  beat  a  deadline.  Our 
only  aim,  it  seems,  is  to  get  the  present  commitment  out  of  the  way 
so  that  we  can  begin  another.  We  find  ourselves  saying,  "If  I  can  just 
get  through  this  week."  But  next  week  comes  and  we  are  still  going 
at  top  speed. 

Life  is  too  precious  to  shorten  it  with  hurry.  To  overload  our 
days  with  more  than  we  can  handle  is  a  poor  substitute  for  content- 
ment. To  be  smothered  with  unfinished  work  is  frustrating  and  ex- 
hausting. 

And  the  strange  part  about  all  this  is  that  we  don't  have  to  do 
it.  We  are  master  of  at  least  some  of  our  own  time;  we  fashion  many 
of  the  procedures  of  our  own  way  of  living.  We  can  either  burn  up 
the  hours  with  rush  and  flurried  haste,  or  be  wise  enough  to  enjoy 
days  that  are  busy  and  challenging,  yet  serene,  unhurried,  and  far 
more  satisfying. 
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Ninety-eight 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ellen  Burton  Foulger 
Ogden,  Utah 

Ninety-seven 

Mrs.   K.   Marie  Jensen 
Moses  Lake,  Washington 

Ninety-six 

Mrs.  Sarah  Symons  Hillstead 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ninety-four 

Mrs.  Jane  Clark  Angus  Banks 
Bancroft,  Idaho 

Ninety-three 

Mrs.  Katie  Taylor  Dansie 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Partridge 
Provo,  Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jensen  Tervou 
Hamilton,  Montana 

Mrs.  Alice  Durfee  Rice 
Almo,  Idaho 

Ninety-one 

Mrs.  Alice  Wadsworth  Simpson 
Hooper,   Utah 


Mrs.  Jeanette  Bennion  Gerrard 
Taylorsville,  Utah 

Mrs.  Linda  Bockerman  Hackmeister 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Minnie  F.  Lutz 
Teton,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Sarah  Wahlstrom  Rider 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Edith  Maude  Ellerby  Langlois 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Caroline  Ringel  Steed 
Washington  Terrace,  Utah 

Mrs.   Leah   Dunford  Widtsoe 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Eleanor  Jarvis  Seegmiller 
St.  George,   Utah 


Ninety 

Mrs.  Theresa  Egan  Dayley 
Boise,  Idaho 

Mrs.   Mary  Budge  Woolley 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Louise  Rupper  Grames 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


Mountain  Children 

Maude   Rubin 

Their   mother  moves  through   early   morning   chill 

Baking  the  combread,   setting  the  cabin   right; 

Quilting  a   coverlet  of  crimson   twill 

To  warm  a  willow  trundle-bed,  come  night. 

Her   children    grow   as   vixen's   younglings   grow, 

Small  things  of  wilderness  with  jewel-bright  eyes 

To  see  a  world  all  theirs  ...  to  open,  know 

Time's   hidden   secrets,   wrapped   in    green    surprise. 

They  learn  to  tame  the  fawn;  to  hush  their  cry — 

The  trickle  of  the  creek  sounds  in  their  talk. 

The  first  word  from  their  lips  is   "up" — then   "high' 

For  mountain  children  climb  before  they  walk. 
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shown.  Other  phases  of  the  "Word  of 
Wisdom"  also  included. 
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This  book  will  provide  the  reader 
with  deep  insight  into  the  beautiful 
attitudes  that  form  the  basic  elements 
of  the  true  Christian  character.  The 
eternally  meaningful  Beatitudes  will 
take  on  new  meaning  for  everyone 
who  reads  this  volume. 

$1.95 
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"put'ntake"  method  —  we  put  some 
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available  when  the  call  comes  —  //  the 
plan  is  fulfilled. 

•  Has  paid-up  options  in  case  the  plan 
can't  be  continued. 

•  Provides  flexibility  to  suit  your  income 
and  needs. 
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Linnie  F.   Robinson 

A  woodpecker  spreads  his  Egyptian  fan 
Of  red  and  black  in  a  splash  on  the  sky; 
A  new  green  wave  like  the  river  Nile, 
Has  covered  the  town  to  enchant  the  eye. 

Forsythia,  like  a  princess  of  old, 

Stands  all  in  gold  by  a  lilac  tree; 

The  orchard  trees  have  burst  with  a  murmur 

Of  pink  and  white  in  a  coterie. 

Oh,  never  have  there  been  skies  so  blue, 
The  sun  has  turned  into  an  alchemist; 
Spring  wears  a  necklace  of  daffodils 
On  carpets  of  buttercups,  dewdrop  kissed. 

I  hear  a  laugh  where  the  creek  runs  down, 
Sense  a  coquette  as  the  butterfly  leaves; 
I  know  I  see  love  in  the  swallow's  nest 
Under  my  own  low  eaves. 
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I  am  now  a  part  of  the  servicemen's 
group,  St.  Johns  Branch,  Maritime  Dis- 
trict, New  England  Mission.  This  group 
is  stationed  at  the  Argentia  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Argentia,  Newfoundland.  My  Mag- 
azine is  enjoyed  by  all  the  sisters  in 
our  group  here,  as  well  as  by  our  hus- 
bands. We  are  particularly  pleased  with 
the  lesson  material  for  literature  this 
year,  and  are  enjoying  reading  the 
wonderful  textbook.  Thank  you  for  this 
wonderful  Magazine  that  makes  us  feel 
closer  to  home  each  month. 

Elouise  F.  Cheney 
St.   Johns,    Newfoundland 

I  really  enjoy  and  look  forward  to 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  and  es- 
pecially appreciate  the  beautiful  covers. 
I  am  a  secretary-treasurer  in  Relief 
Society,  and  feel  honored  to  have  been 
asked  to  take  this   position. 

Vera  R.  Holden 

Stockport,   Cheshire,    England. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity 
I  have  of  receiving  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine.  As  a  missionary  I  find  in- 
finite uses  for  this  little  gem  of  in- 
spiration. Our  women  contacts  truly 
enjoy  reading  the  wonderful  messages 
and  the  various  articles  on  home  and 
family  life,  such  as  the  article  "The 
Effects  of  Home  Influence,"  by  Presi- 
dent N.  Eldon  Tanner,  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1964  issue.  As  long  as  the 
Magazine  is  published,  the  missionaries 
will  have  a  good  proselyting  com- 
panion. 

Elder  David  Mueller 
Minneapolis,    Minnesota 

The  pictures  and  the  essays  in  the 
Magazine  have  always  given  me 
strength,  courage,  and  joy,  and  I  profit 
by  the  instructions  to  improve  our 
Relief  Society  organizations.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  such  a  wonderful  organization. 

Ingeborg  M.  Gildner 

President 
Bavarian    Mission    Relief   Society 


I  am  a  new  convert  to  the  Church, 
and  the  Church  is  new  in  our  area. 
The  membership  is  small  but  growing 
fast.  One  of  the  sisters  gave  me  a 
number  of  back  issues  of  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  how  very  much  I  enjoyed  them, 
especially  Miranda  Snow  Walton's  beau- 
tiful sad  poem  "Some  Late  Evening" 
in  the  January  1963  issue.  The  group 
pictures  of  the  Relief  Society  sisters 
are  interesting.  They  have  such  kind 
and  happy  faces,  and  the  samples  of 
their  beautiful  handicraft  show  how 
varied  their  interests  are. 

Mrs.  Roy  Stultz 

Moncton,   New  Brunswick 

Canada 

I  enjoy  the  Magazine  very  much  and 
sit  down  as  soon  as  it  comes  every 
month  to  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 
I  especially  enjoy  the  serials  which  are 
included  among  the  other  stories. 
Thank  you  for  the  many  hours  of 
pleasure,  and  for  the  many  more  I 
am  sure  will  come  with  the  arrival  of 
the  Magazine. 

Edna  Davis 
Middlefield,  Ohio 

I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  No- 
vember Magazine.  It  is  truly  as  beau- 
tiful as  autumn  itself.  The  poetry  has 
thrilled  me,  and  I  wonder  how  women 
can  express  themselves  so  beautifully. 
The  other  articles  and  recipes  are  just 
as  precious,  and  I  would  not  exclude 
the  lesson  department — it  is  priceless. 
Mrs.  Katie  Lewis 
Malad,    Idaho 

I  prize  each  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
My  children  enjoy  many  of  the  fea- 
tures and  stories  as  much  as  I  do. 
I  have  often  used  short  articles,  stories, 
and  poems  from  the  Magazine  to 
brighten  up  our  Home  Evening  pro- 
gram. 

Dorothy  Brewer  Whitmer 

Mesa,  Arizona 
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"The  Lord 

Is  My 

Strength" 


Winniefred  S.  Manwaring 

Member,  General  Board 
of  Relief  Society 


[Address  Delivered  at  the  General 
Session  of  the  Relief  Society 
Annual  General  Conference, 
September  30,  1964.] 


My  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  I 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  to- 
day. As  I  look  over  this  vast 
audience,  it  is  an  awe-inspiring 
sight,  and  it  is  also  a  humbling 
experience.  I  pray  that  what  I 
say  to  you  this  afternoon,  will  be 
pleasing  to  my  Heavenly  Father. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  young 
man,  full  of  exuberance,  who  un- 
dertook to  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  When  his 
list  was  completed,  he  proudly 
showed  it  to  a  wise  friend,  who 
had  been  the  spiritual  model  of 
his  youth.  As  the  old  friend  pon- 
dered the  list  thoughtfully,  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  wrinkled  in 
amusement.  He  told  the  young 
man  that  he  had  omitted  the 
most  important  thing  of  all,  with- 
out which  each  possession  would 
become  a  burden.  With  a  pencil, 
the  wise  counselor  crossed  out 
the  entire  list  and  wrote  down 
three  words  "peace  of  mind." 

The  scriptures  tell  us  that  men 
are  that  they  might  have  joy. 
Yet,  if  the  mind  is  troubled  and 
heavily  burdened  with  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  our  joy  is  greatly 
decreased. 


How  can  we  meet  these  prob- 
lems that  might  seem  so  insur- 
mountable to  us  as  individuals 
and  acquire  a  tranquility  of 
mind? 

We  must  first  recognize  change 
as  a  part  of  our  Heavenly  Father's 
plan.  Everything  in  the  world  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  change.  It 
is  an  inevitable  part  of  our  exist- 
ence, therefore,  changes  are 
bound  to  occur  in  the  life  of 
each  of  us.  Sometimes  these 
changes  come  suddenly,  unan- 
nounced, bringing  sorrow  and 
despair. 

If  we  are  wise,  we  will  learn 
to  bend  with  the  harsh  winds  of 
life,  as  the  trees  incline  their 
branches  with  the  gale.  There 
are  trials  wherein  we  must  bend 
our  heads  in  humble  submission 
to  our  Maker. 

Each  of  us  has  many  private 
battlefields  —  everyone  has  his 
secret  sorrows.  As  Samuel  John- 
son said,  "How  little  any  of  us 
know  the  real  internal  state  even 
of  those  whom  we  see  most  fre- 
quently." 

We  are  told  that  what  life  does 
to  us  is  pretty  well  determined  by 
the  attitudes  we  take;  that  our 
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happiness  or  unhappiness  de- 
pends far  more  on  the  way  we 
meet  the  events  of  life,  than  on 
the  nature  of  those  events  them- 
selves. 

The  world  admires  people  who 
know  how  to  bear  unhappiness 
with  courage.  Many  great  men 
and  women  owe  their  greatness  to 
the  difficulties  they  experienced 
in  life.  It  has  been  written  that 
the  art  of  living  lies  not  in  elim- 
inating but  in  growing  with  our 
troubles. 

We  must  learn  to  adjust  to 
God's  plan.  Suffering  was  made 
a  part  of  mortality.  Jesus  said, 
"In  the  world  ye  shall  have  trib- 
ulation" (John  16:33).  We  know 
that  this  life  is  a  great  testing 
ground.  How  else  can  we  prove 
to  our  Maker  —  and  ourselves  — 
our  own  true  worth,  unless  we 
are  tested  by  trial,  sorrow,  dis- 
couragement, and  despair? 

Satan  often  uses  discourage- 
ment as  one  of  his  most  effective 
tools  to  gain  entrance  into  the 
heart.  Of  this,  we  must  be  aware. 
We  must  remember  that  things 
which  are  impossible  to  man  are 
possible  with  God.  This,  then, 
gives  us  hope,  and  the  power  of 
hope  can  banish  discouragement. 

The  Lord  has  blessed  us  great- 
ly in  giving  us  opportunity  for 
work  and  service.  One  of  the  most 
effective  therapies  for  the  relief 
of  a  depressed  mind,  is  to  en- 
gage in  constructive  endeavor  of 
any  nature. 

Those  of  you  who  have  traveled 
by  air,  have  seen  how  the  plane 
is  often  enveloped  in  clouds,  but, 
by  its  own  power,  it  can  rise  up- 
ward to  sunlit  skies.  If  we  use 
the  full  capabilities  which  the 
Lord  has  bestowed  upon  us,  we 
can   lift   our   thoughts   upwards. 


Many  great  battles  of  life  are 
fought  and  won  in  the  quietude 
of  one's  heart.  The  words  of  a 
familiar  hymn  can  motivate  us 
towards  constructive  thinking, 
"Count  your  many  blessings, 
name  them  one  by  one."  If  the 
mind  is  occupied  with  counting 
the  good  things  of  life  that  have 
come  to  us,  worry  and  tension 
will  disappear. 

Prayer  has  been  called  the 
bridge  which  reaches  from  earth 
to  heaven,  and  the  one  pathway 
from  despair.  The  answers  to  our 
prayers  and  fasting  may  not  be 
given  just  as  we  would  have 
wanted  them  to  be.  The  Lord's 
answer  may  be  in  granting  us  in- 
creased strength  and  courage  to 
bear  our  burdens.  With  added 
strength  and  courage,  we  can 
face  all  of  the  problems  of  life. 
Then,  too,  if  all  of  our  prayers 
were  answered  in  the  way  we 
would  desire  them  to  be,  most  of 
us  would  not  experience  the 
death  of  a  loved  one,  sickness, 
trials  or  tribulations  —  and  these 
are  part  of  life. 

When  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  was  confined  to  Liberty 
Jail,  he  poured  out  his  heart  to 
his  Maker.  In  the  midst  of  his 
great  trials,  these  comforting 
words  were  given  to  him  by  the 
Lord: 

My  son,  peace  be  unto  thy  soul; 
thine  adversity  and  thine  afflictions 
shall  be  but  a  small  moment;  And, 
then,  if  thou  endure  it  well,  God  shall 
exalt  thee  on  high  (D&C  121:7-8). 

.  .  .  know  thou,  my  son,  that  all 
these  things  shall  ...  be  for  thy  good. 
The  Son  of  Man  hath  descended  be- 
low them  all.  Art  thou  greater  than 
he?   (D&C   122:7-8). 

When  our  minds  are  weighted 
down   with   discouragement   and 
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despair,  it  would  be  well  for  us  would  never  perish  ..."  (Nephi 

to  ask  ourselves,  "Art  thou  great-  15:24). 

er  than  he?"  May   I  conclude  with  an  ad- 

In  all  of  the  difficulties  that  monition  from  the  Bible, 
beset  us  in  life,  let  us  grasp  the 

"Rod    Of    Iron"    of    which    Nephi  .    T™St  Tye  f  Tth*  L°rd.for  ever:    for 

,         „        ,            .  ,    ,,.,               f.  in    the    Lord    Jehovah    is    everlasting 

spoke,   for  he  said     it  was   the  strength  (Isaiah  26:4). 

word  of  God;  and  whoso  would 

hearken  unto  the  word  of  God,  I  say  these  things  humbly  in 

and  would  hold  fast  unto  it,  they  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


Strength  of  the  Hills 

Grace  Barker  Wilson 

The  memory  of  wooded  mountain  tops 

Has  brought  me  strength. 

I  find  a  comfort  in  the  thought 

Of  sweet  spruce  boughs 

All  dripping  from  a  shower. 

I  have  no  mountains  here,  nor  evergreens, 

But  in  my  heart  they  will  remain 

For  comfort  and  assurance 

When  I  stumble  in  the  sand. 


Deserted  Cabin 

Zara  Sabin 

Somebody's  home  this  cabin  has  been, 

Suns  and  storms  ago, 
Somebody's  happiness  held  therein 

Happiness  or  woe. 

The  logs  of  the  walls  are  all   hand   hewn 

The  covering  roof  of  shakes  — 
Though  the  walls  still   stand,  the  roof  is  wind   strewn 

And  weathered  to  twisted  flakes. 

The  rawhide  hinge  and  the  pine-slab  door, 

Crumbling,  both,  to  dust, 
Lie  where  they  fell  on  the  warping  floor  — 

Nails  which  held  them,   rust. 

The  doorway  seems  a  gaping  mouth, 

The  window-well  an  eye  — 
Did  they  see  -  -  -  could  they  tell  us  tales  of  drouth 

And  want  as  the  years  dragged   by? 

This  home  was  builded  with  loving  care, 

Suns  and  storms  ago  .... 
Who  were  the  builders?  What  did  they  share? 

Why  did  they  leave  it  so? 
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It  was  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary, the  day  school  reopened 
following  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  wind,  which  had  come  up 
in  the  night,  shook  the  two-room 
frame  house,  thrust  angrily  at  the 
door,  and  lashed  rain  against  the 
windowpanes. 

Mrs.  Gonzales  glanced  appre- 
hensively toward  the  outdoor 
world,  then  went  on  making 
lunches  for  her  two  little  girls. 
It  was  good  that  the  holiday  had 
ended,  she  thought,  with  a  sigh. 
The  way  Emarita  had  drooped 
about  made  her  wonder  if  she 
had  made  a  mistake  in  taking 
the  girls  on  the  long  walk  into 
town,  one  day  before  Christmas, 
to  view  the  beautiful  store  win- 
dows. They  had  been  fascinated 
by  the  splendid  toys.  Emarita, 
especially,  had  seemed  unable  to 
pull  her  gaze  from  the  dolls,  more 
dazzling  than  any  she  had  ever 
seen. 

After  they  were  home  again, 


the  mother  had  tried  in  vain  to 
explain  that  the  old  doll,  ob- 
tained at  a  secondhand  store  in 
earlier  years,  would  be  all  right. 
In  vain  had  Rosa's  deft  fingers 
rubbed  red  crayon  lightly  over 
the  spackled  cheeks.  Emarita 
had,  in  fact,  refused  to  let  the 
doll  sleep  beside  her  any  more. 

The  day  itself  had  been  pleas- 
ant enough.  Mrs.  Gonzales  had 
saved  up  to  make  little  cakes,  a 
special  treat.  They  had  decorated 
the  kitchen  with  ornaments  made 
at  school,  surmounted  by  a  sil- 
ver-sprayed paper  tree  which 
Rosa  had  brought  home.  There 
had  been  no  money  for  gifts, 
however,  beyond  the  two  cheap 
coloring  books,  a  box  of  crayons, 
and  a  bag  of  candy  wheedled 
against  the  frowns  of  Mr.  Dimas, 
proprietor  and  owner  of  the  or- 
chard tract  grocery  store. 

"Are  you  sure  that  Luis  is 
coming  back  at  all?"  he  had  de- 
manded. "How  do  I  know  I'll  get 
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my  money?  And  what  about  the 
rent  on  the  cabin?" 

Mrs.  Gonzales  had  said  that, 
of  course,  Luis  would  come  back! 
Even  now,  he  might  have  found 
work.  But  Mr  Dimas  had  mut- 
tered darkly  to  himself  as  he 
wrote  down  her  purchases. 

Now,  she  called,  "Hurry,  girls, 
get  ready.  Who  knows  if  the 
clock  is  right  after  two  weeks?" 

Emarita  trudged  from  the  bed- 
room and  slumped  against  the 
table. 

"Mama,  I  can't  go  to  school. 
I  have  a  headache,"  she  an- 
nounced. 

"What  is  this?  Are  you  sick?" 
Her  mother  thought  of  the 
slicked-out  mush  bowls  and  the 
piles  of  stones  from  the  dried 
prunes  which  had  rounded  out 
their  breakfast.  "You  ate,  Ema- 
rita. You  will  be  all  right.  So, 
come  now.   Put  on   your  coat." 


The  mother's  large,  quick 
hands  finished  wrapping  the 
tacos  in  two  brown  paper  pack- 
ages and  wrote  each  girl's  name 
with  the  stub  of  a  pencil. 

Emarita  stood  still,  shaking 
her  head. 

Rosa  came  from  the  bedroom. 
She  had  combed  and  braided  her 
own  and  her  sister's  hair.  Now 
she  spoke  from  a  ten-year-old's 
superior  wisdom. 

"I  know  why  she  doesn't  want 
to  go  to  school,  Mama.  Always 
on  this  day,  the  girls  bring  their 
new  dolls,  and  the  boys  bring 
toys,  from  Christmas,  to  show 
the  class." 

Rosa  took  her  coat  from  the 
row  of  wooden  pegs  and  shrugged 
into  it,  pulling  at  the  sleeves, 
which  were  too  short. 

Mrs.  Gonzales  leaned  forward, 
searching  Emarita's  eyes. 
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"Is  this  what  the  teacher  said? 
Bring  dolls?" 

Emarita  nodded.  Two  tears 
started  down  her  cheeks. 

Their  mother  said  nothing  for 
a  moment.  So  it  was  the  heart 
that  ached. 

"But  what  about  you,  Rosa? 
What  will  you  take?" 

Rosa  lifted  her  shoulders.  "In 
fourth  grade  we  are  too  old  to 
bring  toys.  We  only  tell  about 
them.  So,  I  will  not  raise  my  hand 
when  the  teacher  asks  who  has 
something  to  tell.  Emarita  can 
do  the  same." 

Their  mother  hurried  to  the 
bedroom  and  came  back  with  a 
shoebox  tied  around  with  string. 

"See,  Emarita.  You  remember 
the  doll  from  Mexico,  that  your 
grandmother  sent  long  ago?  A 
Spanish  dancer.  You  can  take 
this " 

A  faintly  musty  smell  rose 
from  the  newspaper  swaddlings 
as  the  tiny  doll  was  unwrapped. 
It  was  made  entirely  of  cloth,  by 
hand,  the  features  sewed  with 
colored  thread,  black  yarn  hair 
held  by  a  cardboard  comb  under 
a  wisp  of  black  lace  mantilla,  the 
blouse  and  wide  skirt  of  bright 
cotton  material. 

Emarita  glanced  at  it  indif- 
ferently. Her  eyes  were  still 
glazed  by  visions  of  the  beau- 
teous dolls  in  the  stores. 

"I  don't  want  it,"  she  said  in 
a  strangled  voice. 

"It  is  very  pretty,  Mama,"  said 
Rosa  quickly.  "And  I  know  why 
she  doesn't  want  it;  because  it 
wasn't  new,  for  Christmas." 

Their  mother  put  the  doll 
aside,  then  gathered  the  girls  into 
her  arms,  kneeling  beside  them. 
"Do  not  cry,  or  be  ashamed.  It 
is  not  good  to  boast  of  what  one 


gets  for  Christmas.  And  see  all 
the  pretty  things  you  made  — 
Mama  was  happy  with  them. 
Come,  now,  Emarita.  Be  a  good 
girl.  Soon  you  will  be  at  school 
and  see  your  playmates."  She 
kissed  them,  and  hurried  to 
button  coats  and  tie  on  scarfs. 

The  girls  tucked  their  lunches 
under  their  coats,  and  followed 
their  mother  as  she  pushed  open 
the  door. 

They  bent  their  heads  against 
the  wind;  sure  enough,  there  was 
the  yellow  school  bus  coming  up 
the  road. 

As  she  straightened  the  house, 
Mrs.  Gonzales  decided  she  should 
go  out  looking  for  work  again, 
now  that  the  girls  were  in  school. 

She  had  canvassed  the  nearby 
streets  several  times  to  no  avail. 
But  this  day,  hope  was  revived 
when  a  lady  offered  cleaning  and 
ironing  to  be  done  one  day  a 
week. 

She  hummed  to  herself,  walk- 
ing home. 

The  girls  had  just  arrived. 
Rosa  was  saying,  "So  that's  why 
you  had  something  wrapped  in 
your  coat,  instead  of  wearing  it! 
Oh,  what  will  Mama  say!" 

Emarita  had  been  bending  over 
something  on  the  table.  She 
turned  and  flung  herself  against 
her  mother. 

"Oh,  Mama.  I  didn't  really 
mean  to  take  it.  I  didn't!" 

In  its  box  lay  a  doll,  a  won- 
drous doll,  with  blond  curls,  real 
lashes  on  eyelids  that  opened 
and  closed,  a  rosebud  mouth, 
pink  cheeks,  a  blue  organdy  dress 
with  stockings  and  purse  to 
match. 

Mrs.  Gonzales  felt  shame  burn- 
ing in  her  face. 
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"Emarita.  Where  did  you  get 
it?" 

"It  —  it  —  is  so  beautiful.  I 
just  borrowed  it!  I  didn't  mean 
to  keep  it!  I  didn't!"  Sobs  muf- 
fled through  her  hands  held  over 
her  face. 

"It  is  not  yours,  to  borrow,  or 
take,"  said  her  mother,  thickly. 

"Oh,  Mama,"  cried  Rosa,  "now 
they  will  all  hate  us.  They  will 
say  that  she  stole  it!"  Tears 
coursed  down  her  cheeks. 

Mrs.  Gonzales  sat  heavily  upon 
a  kitchen  chair. 

Bit  by  bit,  the  story  came  from 
Emarita's  trembling  lips,  of  how 
a  girl  named  Melissa  had  brought 
the  lovely  doll  to  school.  Then 
the  girl's  mother  had  come  to 
take  her  home  early,  because  of 
the  rain.  The  doll  had  been  left 
on  the  counter,  forgotten  in  its 
box.  When  Emarita  went  back 
to  the  classroom  to  get  her  coat, 
at  bus  time,  she  peeked  into  the 
box.  Somehow  she  couldn't  re- 
sist. The  teacher  had  been  busy 
at  her  desk  and  didn't  notice. 

"But  I  will  take  it  back  to- 
morrow. I  didn't  —  steal  it  — ." 

"I  believe  that  you  did  not," 
said  her  mother  slowly.  "But  we 
must  take  the  doll  back  now, 
today.  Not  tomorrow.  First,  I 
will  look  to  see  that  it  is  all 
right.  .  .  .  Emarita,  did  the  doll 
have  but  one  shoe?" 

"Yes,  Mama.  When  Melissa 
held  up  the  doll  for  us  to  see, 
it  had  only  one  shoe.  I  looked  at 
it  very  long." 

"Put  on  your  coats  —  we  must 
hurry.  If  the  school  is  locked,  we 
will  find  the  janitor." 

The  wind  had  piled  the  clouds 
toward  the  west  end  of  the 
valley,  letting  through  the  pale 


afternoon  sun.  The  earth  veiled 
itself  in  silvery  mist,  fragrant 
with  tree-bark,  evergreen  spice, 
and  leaf  mold.  Gems  sparkled 
from  the  bare  trees  where  birds 
twittered  a  denial  that  winter 
had  come  at  all.  But  Mrs.  Gon- 
zales had  no  eye  for  the  beauties 
of  nature.  Her  mouth  was  set, 
her  eyes  looked  only  toward  the 
way  they  must  go.  Her  long 
cotton  skirt  billowed  from  her 
thrusting  legs  as  the  girls  took 
running  steps  to  meet  her  stride. 

At  last  they  were  at  the  school, 
which  was  built  in  a  series  of  cor- 
ridors, each  room  having  an  out- 
side door. 

Emarita  saw  her  teacher  com- 
ing out,  turning  to  lock  the  door. 

"Teacher!  Teacher!"  she  called. 

The  teacher  waited,  smiling. 
"I  am  Miss  Whittier,  Emarita's 
teacher." 

Mrs.  Gonzales  tried  to  smile 
politely,  suddenly  conscious  of 
her  mud-spattered  shoes  and 
rumpled  dress.  "I  am  Emarita's 
mother.  I  —  Emarita  has  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 

Miss  Whittier's  face  became 
serious  as  she  listened.  At  last 
she  said,  "Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  just  been  talking  to 
Mrs.  Adams  and  Melissa.  They 
came  back  to  school  when  Me- 
lissa realized  that  she  had  for- 
gotten her  doll.  We  should  go 
into  the  office  and  talk  to  the 
principal.  I  think  he  is  still  here." 

As  they  followed  the  teacher 
to  the  office,  Mrs.  Gonzales'  fin- 
gers closed  tighter  around  Ema- 
rita's cold  hand. 

The  principal  was  a  tall  man, 
slightly  stooped,  his  face  lined 
by  the  troubles  of  other  people. 
He  listened  carefully  to  what 
they  had  to  tell. 
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When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was 
deliberate,  as  if  he  considered 
each  wortf:  "This  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
that.  I  can  see  it  in  your  faces. 
Now,  Emarita  must  learn,  early 
in  life,  that  she  must  not,  cannot, 
take  or  borrow  other  people's 
things  without  asking.  Do  you 
have  something  to  say,  Emarita?" 

As  if  by  compulsion,  Emarita 
half  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
leaned  toward  the  shining  ex- 
panse of  the  principal's  desk,  her 
eyes  straining  from  their  sockets 
toward  the  face  of  judgment.  Her 
mouth  opened,  but  no  sound  came 
for  a  moment.   She  swallowed. 

"I  —  I  —  am  so  sorry  .  .  ."  she 
began. 

Her  mother  looked  sternly  at 
the  child.  "What  is  your  promise, 
Emarita?" 

"That  I  will  never,  never,  never 
.  .  ."a  sob  broke  the  small  voice. 


The  principal's  face  relaxed. 
"I'm  sure  you  mean  that,  Ema- 
rita," he  said  gently.  He  reached 
for  the  phone.  "And  now,  I  think 
it  best  that  I  call  Mrs.  Adams 
and  ask  her  to  come  over  here. 
At  first,  I  didn't  intend  to.  But 
—  she  is  quite  upset.  Perhaps  if 
we  talk  this  over,  we  can  get 
everything  straightened  out  to- 
night." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mrs. 
Adams'  high  heels  tapped  across 
the  tiled  floor.  Melissa  followed 
her  mother,  her  fair  hair  tied  into 
a  pony  tail  which  bounced  as  she 
walked. 

Mrs.  Adams  scarcely  glanced 
at  the  forlorn  trio,  and  after 
greeting  Miss  Whittier  and  the 
principal,  she  took  the  box  from 
his  desk,  and  began  looking  at 


the  doll.  Melissa  sat  quietly  on 
a  chair. 

"Well,  it  seems  to  be  all  right. 
Not  torn  or  dirty.  But  where  is 
the  doll's  other  shoe,  Melissa?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mother.  I 
thought  it  was  in  the  box." 

"Well,  it  isn't.  And  if  the  shoe 
is  lost,  it  must  be  paid  for." 

Emarita  started  to  speak,  but 
her  mother  interrupted,  "As  soon 
as  Emarita  brought  the  doll 
home,  I  saw  only  one  shoe.  She 
said  that  there  was  only  one,  all 
the  time." 

Mrs.  Adams  sniffed.  "She  said! 
But  if  the  child  would  steal  the 
doll  in  the  first  place.  ..." 

"Emarita  is  sorry;  she  only 
borrowed,"  began  Mrs.  Gonzales. 

The  principal  cleared  his 
throat.  "Perhaps  we  should  dis- 
cuss this  a  little  more  calmly.  It 
is  natural  that  you  are  upset, 
Mrs.  Adams.  This  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive doll,  valued  by  you  and 
Melissa.  And  Mrs.  Gonzales  is 
upset;  she  feels  very  deeply 
about  this.  Now,  Melissa,  are  you 
sure  the  doll  was  wearing  both 
shoes  when  you  brought  it  to 
school  this  morning?" 

"Why,  yes,  sir,  I  think.  .  .  ." 

"Of  course  she  is  sure.  Why, 
she  held  the  box  in  her  lap  all 
the  way  to  school  this  morning. 
I  drove  her  over  here  because  it 
was  raining,  and  we  didn't  want 
the  doll  to  get  wet,"  Mrs.  Adams 
said. 

The  principal  said,  "If  the  shoe 
is  really  lost,  I'm  sure  that  Mrs. 
Gonzales  will  make  restitution. 
You  might  look  again  at  home, 
Melissa.  And  now,  maybe  you 
girls  can  wait  in  the  outer  office 
with  Miss  Whittier?" 

Mrs.  Gonzales  sat  looking  down 
at  her  large  hands,  twisting  and 
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untwisting  her  skirt  in  her  lap. 
Mrs.  Adams'  eyes  found  a  resting 
place  just  above  the  window. 

"We  are  dealing  here  with  a 
situation  involving  children,"  the 
principal's  voice  went  on.  "We 
should  not  let  our  personal  feel- 
ings take  precedence  over  their 
welfare.  We  could,  of  course, 
carry  the  matter  much  further, 
demanding  reprisals.  .  .  ."  His 
glance  rested  lightly  upon  Mrs. 
Adams'  unresponsive  counte- 
nance. "We  could  even  make  a 
big  thing  of  it.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  fairness.  I  think  that 
the  least  damaging  thing  for  both 
the  little  girls  right  now  is  to  let 
the  matter  rest.  Mrs.  Gonzales 
and  her  girls  walked  back  to  the 
school,  a  distance  of  over  a  mile 
and  a  half,  on  a  cold  afternoon, 
in  an  effort  to  make  things  right. 
They  could  easily  have  waited 
until  morning,  during  which  time 
you,  Mrs.  Adams,  and  also  Melis- 
sa, would  have  been  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  the  expensive 
doll.  But  they  did  not  wait."  He 
held  up  a  hand  against  Mrs. 
Adams'  sucked-in  breath.  "I  am 
not  excusing  Emarita,  and  her 
mother  is  not  excusing  her;  are 
you,  Mrs.  Gonzales?" 

"Oh,  no!  No!  I  am  sorry!" 

Mrs.  Adams  did  not  look  at 
her.  "Well,  of  course,  I  don't 
want  to  be  too  harsh.  But  I  do 
feel  that  the  child  should  be 
punished.  After  all,  this  doll  is 
one  of  Melissa's  very  best  pres- 
ents; she's  ever  so  choice  of  it! 
And  though  Emarita  says  she 
was  only  .  .  .  borrowing  —  we 
don't  really  know  what  she  in- 
tended  " 

The  principal  cleared  his  throat 
again.     "Sometimes     we     never 


really  know.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Gonzales, 
what  did  Emarita  get  for  Christ- 
mas?" 

A  flush  stained  Mrs.  Gonzales' 
neck  and  face  as  she  lifted  her 
head.  "You  see,  my  husband  is 
away,  looking  for  work.  So  we  do 
not  have  money  for  gifts.  But 
we  have  food.  We  do  not  need 
anything."  Her  dark  gaze  rested 
on  the  other  woman's  face.  "That 
is  not  excuse.  Emarita  should  not 
have  done  it." 

For  just  a  moment,  surprise,  al- 
most unbelief,  flicked  across  Mrs. 
Adams'   smooth   features.    "Well 

—  I  guess  there's  no  real  harm 
done  —  we  have  the  doll  back. 

She  started  to  leave,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  the  principal. 
Then  she  looked  down  at  the 
figure  huddled  in  the  chair,  as  if 
seeing  her  for  the  first  time.  Im- 
pulsively, she  put  a  hand  on  the 
other  woman's  shoulder.  "As  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  the  whole  thing 

—  is  forgotten.  ..."  She  fumbled 
in  her  purse  for  a  handkerchief, 
and  hurried  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Gonzales  smiled,  and 
nodded.  She  rose  stiffly. 

Rosa  and  Emarita  waited  with 
the  teacher;  Melissa  had  followed 
her  mother. 

"I  will  give  you  folks  a  ride 
home,"  said  the  principal.  "Thank 
you  for  waiting,  Miss  Whittier." 

Just  then  Melissa  came  run- 
ning back.  "Look,  Emarita!  The 
shoe.  It  was  in  the  car  all  the 
time.  I  guess  it  fell  out  of  the 
box  this  morning.  My  mother 
said  to  come  back  and  tell  you 
I'm  sorry;  but  I  didn't  really 
think  you'd  lost  it."  Blue  eyes 
smiled  into  brown.  "See  you  to- 
morrow." 
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"Goodby!"  doll?    Then    you    needn't    worry 

Mrs.  Gonzales  patted  Emarita's  about  spoiling  it. 

shoulder.    "Emarita    always    tell  By  the  time  they  reached  the 

truth,"  she  said  proudly.  orchard     tract,     the    wind     was 

As  they  rode  along  in  the  car,  moaning  in  the  trees,  as  if  pre- 

the  principal  said  that  sometime  paring    for    another    onslaught, 

he   wanted   to   see  the   Spanish  But  to  the  three  who  walked  up 

lady   doll,   and   hear   about   the  the  slope,  its  voice  was  only  a 

grandmother  who  had  made  her.  sigh,     rising     on     earth-scented 

It  was   important  to   remember  shadows.  Mrs.  Gonzales  had  put 

the    Mexican    people    who    had  an  arm  around  each  girl;    they 

helped  to  build  California.  And  clung  to  her  wide,  firm  hands  as, 

didn't  Emarita  think  it  was  more  smiling,   they   pushed    open    the 

comfortable  to  play  with  an  old  rickety  door. 

Norma  A.  Wrathalll,  who  formerly  lived  in  Grantsville,  Utah,  is  now  a  resident  of 
Sunnyvale,  California.  She  is  well  known  to  readers  of  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine, having  won  awards  in  the  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest  in  three 
previous  years.  As  a  homemaker,  mother,  grandmother,  teacher,  Church  worker, 
and  author,  she  finds  joy  in  the  many  rewarding  facets  of  her  life. 

"My  literary  efforts  are  few  and  far  between  these  days,  sandwiched  in 
between  so  many  other  duties.  The  years  fly  along,  and  I  never  seem  to  catch 
up  with  the  things  I  would  like  to  be  writing.  I  have  taught  school  here  in 
Sunnyvale  during  the  past  five  years.  This  year,  I  am  teacher-librarian  in  the 
schools  here.  Also,  I  teach  a  Sunday  School  class  in  the  Sunnyvale  Ward. 

"My  husband  is  Morris  Y.  Wrathall.  Our  children  are:  Don,  doing  graduate 
work  in  physics  at  B.Y.U.;  Carolyn  (Mrs.  Ronald  Anderson),  mother  of  our  three 
lovely  grandchildren,  living  in  Cottonwood,  Salt  Lake  City;  Camille  (Mrs.  Geoffrey 
Ball),  living  in  Menlo  Park,  California;  and  Robert,  who  will  graduate  from  Sunny- 
vale High  School  in  June.  They  are,  really,  my  greatest  accomplishment." 


A  Boy's  Way  Is  Up 

Lael  W.  Hill 

A  boy's  way  is  up,  from  the  moment  when 
He  struggles  to  both  feet  and  stands  like  men  - 

To  the  hour  he  clambers  and  scrambles  where 
He  can  teeter  with  joy  on  a  kitchen  chair  — 

To  the  day  his  toes  and  his  confidence 

Win  a  perilous  perch  on  the  backyard  fence  — 

To  the  breathless  time  he  discovers  he 
Is  the  bold  master  of  any  old  tree. 

A  boy's  way  is  up  —  and  that  is  why 
Space  ships  will  rocket  across  our  sky. 
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Teaching  Truths 
to  Tots 


THROUGH  THE  FAMILY  HOME  EVENING 


Lila  B.  Walch 

Member, 
General  Board  of  Relief  Society 


A  short  time  ago  a  son,  nearly 
ready  to  return  from  a  mission 
in  Sweden,  wrote  to  his  parents 
and  said,  "I  think  you  should 
know  that  of  my  last  three  com- 
panions each  one  plans  to  rear 
his  family  just  as  you  have  reared 
yours.  You  see,  I've  been  telling 
them  some  of  the  things  we  do 
in  our  family,  especially  all  about 
our  home  evenings,  and  they 
plan  to  do  it  just  as  we  do." 

This  fortunate  young  man  had 
been  reared  in  a  home  that  began 
holding  home  evenings  when  he 
was  only  three  years  old.  His 
parents  had  read  in  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith's  book  Gospel 
Doctrine: 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  home. 
.  .  .  the  home  has  been  the  chief 
characteristic  of  superior  over  inferior 
nations.  The  home  then  is  more  than 
a  habitation,  it  is  an  institution  which 
stands  for  stability  and  love  in  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  nations  (Third 
Edition,   page  375). 

The  parents  of  this  missionary 
took  seriously  President  Smith's 
statement: 

Not  one  child  in  a  hundred  would 
go  astray  if  the  home  environment, 
example   and   training,    were   in   har- 
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mony  with  the  truth  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  as  revealed  and  taught  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints    (page  378). 

And  so,  they  started  holding 
their  weekly  home  evenings  years 
ago  with  their  two  sons,  Larry, 
age  three,  and  Verle,  eighteen 
months.  There  was  wisdom  in  be- 
ginning early.  The  home  evening 
habit  should  be  started  when 
children  are  small  for  conditions 
are  ideal  at  that  time.  Parents 
can  have  the  little  ones  all  to 
themselves,  since  there  are  not 
many  demands  on  the  time  of 
small  children.  In  the  mission- 
ary's home  the  evening  was  an 
occasion  to  be  anticipated.  It 
was  never  called  " Family  Hour." 
An  hour!  Why  in  an  hour  they 
just  barely  got  started. 

As  the  years  passed,  four  more 
lovely  children  were  added  to  the 
family.  Church  responsibilities 
increased  as  did  home  duties. 
Every  hour  was  filled  to  the  very 
brim  with  tasks  that  had  to  be 
accomplished:  baking,  cleaning, 
cooking,  sewing,  music  lessons, 
school  work,  yard  work,  Church 
work,  making  a  living.  How 
breathlessly  busy  they  were!  As 
wise  parents,  however,  they  had 
learned  that  it  was  important  to 


THE  VICTOR   L   WALCH   FAMILY 
Allison  directing  the  music;  Wilson  at  the  "piano";   seated  on  the  couch 
Carole  Walch;  Melissa;  and  Victor  L.  Walch. 


be  busy  about  their  most  precious 
possessions  —  their  children. 

Some  may  say,  "Our  children 
are  too  small.  They  don't  enjoy 
lessons  or  stories  from  the  scrip- 
tures; they  want  to  hear  fairy 
tales.  We  will  wait  until  they 
are  older  and  more  capable 
of  understanding,  then  we  will 
begin  to  teach  the  gospel  through 
the  Family  Home  Evening." 

A  story  is  told  of  a  mother  who, 
after  listening  to  a  lecture  by  the 
late  Francis  Wayland  Parker,  a 
great  Chicago  educator,  asked, 
"How  early  can  I  begin  the  edu- 
cation of  my  child?"  "When  will 
your  child  be  born?"  asked  the 
educator.  "Born,"  gasped  the 
mother,  "why  he  is  already  five 
years  old."  "My  goodness,  wo- 
man," he  cried,  "don't  stand 
there  talking  to  me,  hurry  home; 
already  you  have  lost  the  best 
five  years!"  Remember  there  is 


wisdom  in  beginning  this  program 
early. 

Last  summer,  a  father  and 
mother  and  their  three  small  chil- 
dren, Wilson,  age  four,  Allison, 
age  two,  and  Melissa,  age  one, 
were  visiting  grandparents  for  a 
few  weeks.  It  would  be  hard  to 
describe  the  excitement  and  an- 
ticipation shown  when  their 
father  announced  that  Home 
Evening  was  to  be  held.  The  chil- 
dren (and  the  grandparents) 
could  hardly  wait  for  evening  to 
come.  Refreshments  were  pre- 
pared, graham  crackers  and 
marshmallows,  with  Allison  as- 
sisting. A  fire  was  laid  in  the 
fireplace  ready  to  light  at  the 
proper  time.  The  children  were 
as  happy  as  if  it  were  the  night 
before  Christmas. 

As  the  family  gathered  to- 
gether, it  was  evident  that  this 
was  a  usual  custom  in  their  home. 
Even   little    Melissa    folded    her 
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arms  and  sat  quietly  as  Wilson 
gave  the  prayer,  expressing  ap- 
preciation to  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther for  their  many  blessings  and 
that  they  could  hold  their  Family 
Home  Evening.  First  on  the  pro- 
gram was  singing.  Allison  was 
told  it  was  her  turn  to  direct, 
and  Wilson  was  asked  to  ac- 
company. Grandmother  wondered 
how  this  could  be  since  she  knew 
the  children's  home  had  no  piano. 
To  Wilson  it  was  no  problem.  He 
sat  down  in  a  low  chair,  pulled 
another  in  front  of  him  and  be- 
gan running  his  hands  across  the 
seat  of  the  chair  as  if  he  were 
accompanying  a  great  choir.  Al- 
lison directed  with  almost  perfect 
rhythm.  As  Primary  and  Sunday 
School  songs  were  sung  with  joy 
and  feeling,  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Joseph  F.  Smith  came  to 
mind, 

Good  music  is  gracious  praise  of 
God.  It  is  delightsome  to  the  ear,  and 
it  is  one  of  our  most  acceptable 
methods  of  worshipping  God  (Gospel 
Doctrine,  page  325). 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  even- 
ing, Grandpa  was  asked  to  tell  a 
story.  He  picked  up  the  Bible 
and  from  it  told  the  story  of  the 
Prophet  Samuel.  The  children 
listened  attentively  and  they 
learned.  The  following  night 
when  it  was  time  for  the  good- 
night story  of  their  choice,  they 
brought  the  Bible  to  their  mother 
and  asked  to  hear  about  the 
Prophet  Samuel  again. 

Little  children  love  to  hear 
stories  from  the  scriptures  and 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  especial- 
ly when  taught  by  their  parents. 
Great  strength  will  come  to  our 
homes  as  we  are  faithful  in  fol- 
lowing the  program  of  teaching 
the  gospel  in  the  home  through 
the  Family  Home  Evening. 

And  above  all  else,  let  us  train  our 
children  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
of  our  Savior,  that  they  may  become 
familiar  with  the  truth  and  walk  in 
the  light  which  it  sheds  forth  to  all 
those  who  will  receive  it.  "He  that 
seeketh  me  early,"  the  Lord  has  said, 
"shall  find  me"   (Ibid,  page  370). 


Announcing  the  Special  April  Short  Story  Issue 

The  April  1965  issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  will  be  the  special 
short  story  number,  featuring  four  outstanding  short  stories.  Watch  for  these 
stories  in  April: 

"A  Swedish  Conversion,"   by  Melva  Taylor  Gleave 

"Love  Thy  Neighbour,"  by  Helen  Hooper 

"The  Image,"  by  Sara  0.  Moss 

"A  State  of  Mind,"  by  Lael  J.  Littke 


On  the  Heights 

Miriam  R.  Anderson 

Bend  to  the  wind,  old  tree,  set  alone 

And  stark  along  the  timberline; 

Sturdy  and  gnarled  the  years  have  wrought 

A  gallantry  in  your  design. 

Bend  to  the  wind,  resilient,  where 

The  eagle  feeds  his  lonely  brood; 

Only  the  stout  that  bend  and  give 

Survive  the  tempest's  magnitude. 

Bend  to  the  wind  —  spring  back  again! 

So  trees  and  men  survive  to  know 

The  meaning,  through  the  storm-wracked  nigh 

Of  life's  demand  —  that  we  shall  grow! 


£*rf**EL: 


Her 

Second 

Daughter 


Edith  Larson 


VELDA  Sorensen  shivered 
in  the  air-conditioned  bus. 
She  paid  little  attention 
to  the  sun-baked  desert  stream- 
ing by  the  tinted  windows.  Know- 
ing that  something  was  wrong 
there,  not  knowing  what,  she  was 
mentally  a  hundred  miles  ahead 
in  a  certain  small  town  nestled 
in  a  notch  of  the  East  Mountains. 
Somewhere  in  that  town  were 
twins,  Nancy  and  Dan,  aged 
seven;  nine  -  year  -  old  Monte, 
teaser  extraordinary;  and  quick- 
silver Linda,  who  had  so  elo- 
quently pleaded  that  at  sixteen 
she  was  old  enough  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  quartet. 

"What  could,  go  wrong?  Dad 
is  even  home  for  lunch!"  Linda 
had  scoffed. 

"Yes,  I  know  your  father  is 
where  he  can  check  frequently, 
and  you  can  go  to  him  if  any- 
thing serious  happens,  but — " 
Velda  had  hesitated,  remember- 
ing the  innumerable  accidents 
that  swoop  down  so  suddenly 
that  even  the  Sorensen  Hardware 
on  Main  Street  might  be  too  far 
away. 
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Linda's  jaw  had  begun  to 
quiver.  "I  wouldn't  mind,  Moth- 
er, really,  only  Sharon  took  care 
of  all  of  us  when  she  was  a  mere 
child.  You  just  don't  seem  to 
have  any  confidence  in  me." 

"But  I  do,  Linda.  Of  course  I 
do.  I  don't  know  what  I'd  have 
done  without  you  now  Sharon  is 
married  and  so  far  away." 

The  sparkle  had  come  back  to 
Linda's  eyes  and  a  tap  step  to 
her  ever-dancing  feet.  "Then  you 
won't  get  a  baby-sitter  while 
you're  at  Grandma's,  will  you? 
You'll  leave  me  in  charge,  won't 
you?"  adding,  as  Velda  had  still 
hesitated,  "under  Daddy,  of 
course!" 

"I'll  talk  to  your  father." 

For  a  chance  to  confer  with 
her  husband  before  Linda  could 
plead  her  cause,  Velda  had  picked 
Vincent  up  at  the  store  that  eve- 
ning. To  her  surprise,  he  had 
agreed  with  his  second  daughter. 

"But  Linda's  nowhere  near  as 
responsible  as  Sharon  at  her 
age!"  Velda  had  protested. 

Vincent  fitted  the  key  in  the 
ignition,  depressed  the  accelera- 
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tor  the  exact  amount  needed  for 
the  motor  to  turn  over  on  the 
first  whirr  of  the  starter.  He 
spoke  quietly:  "At  Linda's  age, 
Sharon  had  been  the  right  hand 
of  a  semi-invalid  mother  for  two 
years.  Youngsters  became  re- 
sponsible by  being  given  respon- 
sibility. Inoculations  would  be 
easier  on  the  parents,  I  suppose." 
Vincent  grinned,  though  he  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  passing  traffic, 
watching  for  a  break.  "Science 
has  discovered  strange  things, 
but  somehow,  I  think  I  prefer  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  giving  a 
child  a  job  to  do  and  letting  her 
doit." 

"But  I  may  be  gone  a  week 
or  more!  It  may  take  Mother 
longer  to  get  on  her  feet  this 
time." 

Having  found  his  opening  and 
guided  the  car  into  the  home- 
bound  traffic  stream,  Vincent 
took  one  hand  off  the  wheel  and 
patted  Velda's  as  it  clutched  her 
purse.  "I'll  keep  both  eyes  on 
Linda  instead  of  the  one  Sharon 
required,"  he  had  promised. 
"Don't  worry.  She'll  grow  into 
the  job." 

And  then  it  was  time  to  drive 
into  their  own  garage.  For  once 
he  hadn't  teased  her  about  using 
a  car  to  go  two  blocks. 

Now,  remembering,  Velda  drew 
her  sweater  about  her  snugly  and 
wished  the  miles  were  shorter. 
At  least,  she  was  headed  back 
home.  And  so  far  there  had  been 
no  disastrous  reports. 

But  something  was  wrong.  She 
knew  it  —  sensed  it,  rather. 
During  their  two  long-distance 
talks — both  initiated  by  Velda — 
Linda  had  assured  her  that  every- 
thing   was    wonderful,    everyone 


was  tops,  and  keeping  house  was 
one  long  pleasure.  But  under  the 
assurances  was  a  dearth  of  de- 
tails. 

The  bus  was  slowing  for  a 
station,  but  Velda  settled  deeper 
into  her  seat  instead  of  following 
those  who  seized  the  chance  for  a 
stretch.  A  new,  startling  thought 
had  occurred  to  her.  Here  for  a 
week — how  she  had  worked  to 
cut  the  trip  as  short  as  possible — 
she  had  been  worrying  about  all 
the  children  except  the  one  who 
was  most  vulnerable.  Linda  was 
so  sensitive.  Her  mother's  tense, 
anxious  attitude  might  hurt  the 
girl  deeply,  especially  if  the  job 
had  proven  too  much  for  her. 

Suddenly  Velda's  heart  went 
out  to  Linda,  always  trying  to 
equal,  never  quite  succeeding  in 
keeping  up  with  competent, 
lovable  Sharon.  No  younger  child 
ever  went  to  Linda  to  have 
the  hurt  kissed  away  —  not  if 
Sharon  was  around.  Had  the 
younger  children  accepted  her 
authority  now,  or  had  Vincent 
quietly  filled  the  breach?  If  he 
had,  Linda's  ego.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  some  such  situation 
was  what  Velda  had  sensed  be- 
hind Linda's  chatter.  The  actual 
incidents  couldn't  have  been  too 
serious  or  Vincent  would  have 
called  her  .  .  .  but,  no!  There  was 
no  use  in  pretending  to  believe 
that  nothing  vital  had  gone 
wrong  for  Linda.  Mothers  have 
a  sixth  sense. 

As  the  bus  moved  out  onto  the 
highway  again,  Velda  reviewed 
the  first  time  her  own  mother  had 
left  her  in  charge  of  the  younger 
children.  Velda  was  only  ten,  but 
an  emergency  at  a  neighbor's  had 
called  Mama  away  for  the  after- 
noon.     Eager    to     impress     her 
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mother,  ignoring  the  danger  of 
five  brothers  and  sisters  under- 
foot, Velda  had  decided  to  wash 
the  family's  few  good  pieces  of 
china  and  glassware.  Since  they 
stood  on  open  shelves,  they  fre- 
quently had  to  be  taken  down 
and  washed.  The  ritual  was  one 
Velda  had  always  treasured. 

That  afternoon,  as  she  had 
washed,  dried,  and  replaced  the 
Dutch  chocolate  pot,  the  hand- 
painted  plates,  the  1893  World's 
Fair  cups  and  saucers,  she  had 
felt  very  grownup.  She  had  left 
her  favorite  dish  for  the  last.  It 
was  the  newest  one,  too — a  cake 
plate,  clear  glass,  with  a  smaller 
base  and  a  slim,  glass  column  to 
hold  the  plate  itself  with  its 
slightly  raised  edge.  Papa  had 
bought  it  after  Mama  won  first 
prize  on  her  layer  cake  at 
the  county  fair  even  without  a 
fancy  dish  to  show  it  off.  Al- 
though Mama  had  protested 
against  Papa's  extravagance, 
Velda  knew  she  held  the  plate 
dear. 

Velda  washed  it  very  care- 
fully. Then,  halfway  between  the 
dishpan  and  the  cupboard,  she 
paused,  seeing  a  chocolate  dream- 
cake  rise  majestically  on  the 
gleaming  glass,  ignoring  the 
scuffle  between  Frankie  and 
little  Jesse.  The  latter  took  a 
short-cut  between  her  legs;  and 
dream,  dish,  and  Velda  collapsed 
to  the  floor  in  the  midst  of 
shattered  glass. 

So  vivid  was  the  picture  even 
after  thirty-odd  years  that  Velda 
was  hardly  aware  of  the  speeding 
bus.  She  chided  herself,  remem- 
bering how  she  had  resisted  leav- 
ing Linda  in  charge  at  sixteen. 
But  those  were  sterner  times,  and 


children  were  expected  to  take 
responsibility  young.  She  remem- 
bered how  she  had  prayed  Papa 
would  get  home  first — as  he  had. 
At  first  he  had  been  skeptical  of 
her  carefully  thought-out  plan, 
but  finally  agreed  to  mind  the 
children  while  she  tried  it. 

Clutching  the  thirty-seven 
cents  she  had  been  saving  for 
Christmas,  heart  hammering  with 
every  word,  she  had  proposed  to 
Mr.  Dinwiddie  of  Dinwiddie's 
Department  Store  that,  if  he 
would  accept  a  down  payment  of 
thirty-seven  cents  on  a  cake  plate 
like  Papa  bought,  she  would  con- 
tract to  give  him  every  cent  she 
received  from  any  source  whatso- 
ever until  the  plate  was  paid  for. 
But  she  needed  the  plate  to  take 
home  now. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie  had  pulled  at 
his  mustache  and  said,  "Most 
unusual."  But,  just  when  she 
thought  her  heart  would  burst, 
he  had  finally  pulled  a  sheet  of 
paper  out  of  the  desk  drawer  and 
drawn  up  a  contract  full  of 
party's  of  the  first  part  and 
whereas's.  And  so  her  income  was 
tied  up  for  eighteen  long  months. 
No  one  favored  her;  she  received 
her  share  of  the  small  amount  of 
spending  money  available  and  no 
more.  But  she  knew  that  Mama 
prized  the  cake  plate  Velda  had 
carried  home  so  carefully  that 
night  even  more  than  she  had  the 
original  —  just  as  Velda  had 
prized  it  ever  since  Mama  had 
given  it  to  Vincent  and  her  as  a 
wedding  gift. 

For,  of  course,  Mama  had 
known  all  about  everything  from 
the  beginning.  She  understood 
the  motives  and  she  knew  how 
the  penniless  months  dragged. 
And,   without   words,   she   knew 
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how  to  make  Velda  feel  her  pride 
in  her,  so  that  when  Velda  finally 
learned  that  Papa  had  called  Mr. 
Dinwiddie  and  arranged  the  deal, 
there  was  no  shamed  let-down. 

How  carefully  she  in  her  turn 
must  deal  with  Linda's  failure, 
whatever  form  it  may  have  taken. 
If  she  only  knew  what  to  be  pre- 
pared for! 

And  then,  there  didn't  seem  to 
be  anything  wrong  —  not  any- 
thing at  all.  The  twins,  Monte, 
Linda,  and  Vincent  were  lined  up 
at  the  station  with  beaming, 
healthy  faces  to  greet  her  when 
the  bus  pulled  in  thirty  minutes 
late.  Vincent  allowed  each  one 
a  hug  and  a  kiss,  then  bundled 
them  into  the  car  with  the  re- 
minder that  supper  was  waiting. 

How  good  it  felt  to  drive  the 
familiar,  tree-shaded  street;  to 
watch  the  children  pile  out  of  the 
car,  vying  for  the  honor  of  carry- 
ing her  suitcase;  to  see  Linda 
hurry  ahead  to  tend  to  her  chores 
in  the  kitchen.  How  extra  good 
it  felt  to  enter  the  familiar  rooms. 

Velda  relaxed  with  pride. 
Linda  had  set  the  table  and  put 
on  it  everything  that  could  safely 
stand  if  the  bus  were  late.  From 
the  crisper  she  brought  out 
radishes,  celery,  and  carrot  sticks 
prepared  earlier,  and  from  an- 
other section  of  the  refrigera- 
tor, individual  molded  salads. 
By  the  time  everyone  was  washed 
and  ready  for  supper,  Linda  was 
bringing  in  a  tuna-fish  casserole 
from  the  oven. 

As  Velda  listened  to  her  hus- 
band's fervent  prayer  of  thanks 
for  a  reunited  family,  her  heart 
swelled  with  added  thankfulness. 
Why  had  she  been  so  fearful? 
The   planning   behind   this   wel- 


come home  could  come  only  from 
a  responsible  person.  Velda  added 
a  silent  prayer  that  God  would 
direct  her  words  so  that  they 
might  show  her  appreciation 
without  betraying  her  doubts. 

But  Linda  seemed  curiously 
indifferent  to  praise.  Although 
she  smiled  and  made  the  right 
answers,  her  eyes  never  fully  met 
her  mother's.  Velda  felt  her  for- 
mer anxieties  stronger  than  ever. 
Yet  how  could  anything  be 
wrong?  Vincent  seemed  so  re- 
laxed. When  he  looked  fondly  at 
Linda  and  said,  "I  knew  we  had 
another  good  housekeeper  in  the 
family;  we  just  never  gave  her  a 
chance,"  Velda  realized  that  he 
was  unaware  of  Linda's  trouble, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

Monte  looked  at  his  sister 
appraisingly.  "She's  doing  pretty 
well  now,"  he  admitted,  "but, 
boy,  meals  were  sure  late  at 
first." 

"It  was  your  fault,"  protested 
Nancy.  "You  brought  home  regu- 
lar oatmeal  instead  of  the  quick 
kind.  So  Linda  wasn't  to  blame 
if  breakfast  was  ten  minutes 
late." 

"Twelve  minutes,  thirty  -  two 
seconds,"   corrected  Monte. 

The  familiar  teasing  was  music 
to  Velda's  ears.  Yet,  as  the 
banter  continued,  she  missed  one 
voice  —  Linda's.  Linda,  always 
so  quick  to  defend  herself,  always 
so  ready  with  the  excuses,  was 
unnaturally  silent.  Neither  praise 
nor  blame  brought  any  response. 
Velda's  glance  circled  the 
table,  resting  lovingly  on  each 
familar  detail.  The  twins,  tanned 
and  already  restless,  were  a 
fitting  foreground  for  the  wilder- 
ness  mural   on   the   south   wall. 
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Behind  Vincent  at  the  head  of 
the  table  stood  the  breakfront 
china  cabinet.  Monte  was  framed 
by  the  living  room  arch,  and 
Linda  on  her  mother's  right.  .  .  . 

There  was  something  wrong  in 
the  panorama.  Slowly  Velda  let 
her  glance  backtrack,  past 
Monte's  laughing  face,  past  Vin- 
cent's. .  .  . 

There  it  was,  just  to  the  left 
and  behind  Vincent,  the  cake 
plate  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 
breakfront.  It  glowed  against  the 
rich  walnut — but  it  wasn't  her 
cake  plate.  The  style  was  similar. 
Vincent  would  never  have  noticed 
the  difference. 

Velda  smiled  in  relief.  She 
could  surmise  what  had  hap- 
pened: probably  a  cake  baking 
spree  to  celebrate  Linda's  new 
authority,  an  accident,  a  hasty 
replacement.  She  knew  just  how 
Linda  must  feel  now — the  sense 
of  shame  in  the  face  of  so  much 
praise,  the  feeling  that  she  had 
been  inadequate,  that  she  had 
taken  a  childish  attitude  toward 
her  responsibility. 

Since  Vincent  was  so  unaware, 
Linda  must  have  secretly  spent 
her  own  money.  Velda  frowned. 
Linda  should  know  better  than 
to  try  to  hide  her  mistake.  Well 
— probably  she  was  waiting  for  a 
private  opportunity  to  tell  her 
mother  first. 

The  opportunity  came  and 
went,  came  and  went,  over  and 
over  again,  until  the  evening  be- 
came one  of  the  longest  Velda 
could  remember.  To  be  sure,  she 
now  knew  when  the  accident 
must  have  happened  although  the 
substitution  seemed  to  be  known 
only  to  Linda.  The  other  child- 
ren,  eagerly   bringing   Mom   up- 


to  -  date,  had  told  her  about 
Linda's  "party." 

"She  had  a  couple  of  the  girls 
over  the  night  after  you  left," 
Vincent  explained.  "My  school 
board  meeting  night,  you  know." 

"But  she  made  us  all  go  to 
bed  while  she  and  those  pals  of 
hers  gorged  themselves  on  fudge 
layer  cake  and  pistachio  ice 
cream,  and  who  knows  what 
else,"  complained  Monte. 

Again  Linda  sat  mute.  Little 
Nancy  came  to  her  defense.  "You 
ate  your  share  the  next  morning, 
Monte." 

"She  could  hardly  wait  for 
Mom  to  be  gone.  ..." 

"That's  enough,  son.  You 
know  that  Linda  would  have  been 
entertaining  the  same  girls  in  the 
same  way  if  her  mother  had  been 
home."  Vincent  closed  the  sub- 
ject firmly. 

But  Velda,  looking  at  Linda's 
masked  face,  worried.  Did  she  in- 
tend to  deceive  her  mother? 

A  week  crept  by.  If  Linda 
meant  to  confide  in  her  mother, 
she  surely  would  have  done  so  by 
this  time.  But  why  not?  Linda 
had  never  seemed  a  secretive 
child.  She  had  confessed  far 
more  serious  faults  than  the 
breakage  of  a  dish,  treasured 
though  it  might  be.  Why  was 
she  silent  now? 

Slowly,  gropingly,  during  that 
week,  Velda  searched  for  an 
answer.  She  talked  the  problem 
over  with  Vincent — or  rather,  she 
talked  to  Vincent,  for  he  re- 
mained noncommittal,  even  after 
she  took  the  dish  down  and 
showed  him  the  different  pedestal 
and  the  rimless  plate. 

As  for  Linda,  she  stayed  away 
from  home  as  much  as  possible. 
When  in  the  house,  she  was  quick 
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to  see  what  needed  to  be  done; 
but,  each  task  finished,  she  no 
longer  asked  her  mother  how  her 
performance  compared  with 
Sharon's. 

The  day  Velda  recognized  the 
significance  of  the  unasked  ques- 
tion, she  began  to  find  her 
answer.  Since  babyhood,  Linda 
had  been  saying,  "I  can  do  it 
just  as  well  as  Sharon,  can't  I, 
Mommie?"  From  the  beginning 
of  her  teens,  the  cry  had  been, 
"I'd  be  just  as  good  as  Sharon 
if  you'd  only  give  me  a  chance!" 

Now  Linda  had  had  her 
chance.  In  her  own  eyes,  she 
had  failed. 

If  Linda  would  only  confide  in 
her  mother!  If  Velda  could  only 
talk  to  her! 

As  though  Vincent  stood  be- 
side her,  Velda  heard  his  voice: 
"Youngsters  become  responsible 
by  being  given  responsibility." 

Why  wasn't  Linda  as  reliable 
as  Sharon?  With  bowed  head, 
Velda  let  the  truth  shine  through 
her  memories:  Linda  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  get  supper,  but  be- 
ing put  off  with  table  setting; 
Linda  baby-sitting  the  twins  in 
the  afternoons,  but  Sharon  taking 
over  at  night. 

Linda  was  right.  Velda  had 
never  given  her  second  daughter 
the  trust  the  first  one  inspired. 
But  was  it  because  Linda  was  in- 
herently unworthy  of  that  trust? 
Had  Velda  taught  her  how  to  be 
worthy  of  it?  She  had  taught 
Sharon.  But  Linda  was  a  more 
difficult  pupil.  She  was  impa- 
tient, wanted  to  know  how  with- 
out learning,  without  practicing. 
She  constantly  ignored  the  three- 
year  difference  between  herself 
and  her  sister.   Since  she  scorned 


learning  anything  that  Sharon  al- 
ready knew,  she  had  remained 
largely  untaught,  gaining  her 
knowledge  by  imitation. 

In  this  time  of  soul  searching, 
Velda  saw  her  mistake  and  with 
deep  humility  set  about  the  task 
of  atoning  for  it. 

At  first  Velda  tried  ordinary 
means  to  break  through  that 
barrier  —  invitations  to  confid- 
ence, a  sewing  project  that  kept 
mother  and  daughter  together 
for  long  hours.  Linda  remained 
inside  her  shell. 

Finally  Velda  called  Vincent 
and  arranged  for  him  to  keep  the 
younger  children  out  of  the  way 
until  further  notice.  Vincent 
seemed  to  understand.  Then  she 
set  the  cake  plate  in  the  center 
of  the  table  and  sat  down  to 
wait. 

Linda  was  a  long  time  coming. 
Velda  heard  her  slow  steps  on 
the  porch,  felt  rather  than  saw 
her  freeze  in  the  doorway. 

"Come  in,  dear,  and  sit  down." 

Face  averted,  Linda  slumped 
into  her  father's  chair  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table. 

Velda  tried  to  make  her  voice 
sound  casual.  "I  don't  think  I 
ever  told  you  the  story  of  my 
cake  plate — I  guess  we  mothers 
often  neglect  to  tell  of  our  own 
weak  points,"  she  began  and 
went  on  with  all  the  details, 
though  at  first  they  seemed  to  be 
dropping  into  a  bottomless  pit. 
But  when  the  plate  in  the 
mother's  story  shattered,  Linda's 
self-control  shattered  with  it. 

As  the  sobbing  girl  rushed  into 
her  mother's  outspread  arms, 
Velda  knew  she  would  have  a 
second  chance  with  her  second 
daughter. 
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What  are  the  objects  of  Relief 
Society?  I  thought  I  knew  the 
answer  to  this  question,  but  just 
to  make  sure,  I  considered  the 
book  A  Centenary  of  Relief  So- 
ciety, and  found  that  the  minutes 
of  the  original  meeting  say  that 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  de- 
clared the  object  of  this  society 
was  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  to  search  after  objects  of 
charity,  to  administer  to  their 
wants,  and  "to  assist  by  correct- 
ing the  morals  and  strengthening 
the  virtues  of  the  community  ..." 
(page  15). 

President  Hugh  B.  Brown,  in 
Continuing  the  Quest,  says: 

The  place  of  importance  that  was 
assigned  to  the  women's  Relief  Society 
is  really  analogous  to  the  place  of 
mother  in  the  home  .  .  .  the  Relief 
Society  being  an  extension  of  the 
home,  is  a  helpmate  to  the  priesthood. 
.  .  .  Service,  love-inspired  service,  is 
the  symbol  of  womanhood.  It  is  the 
emblem  of  the  Relief  Society  (pp.  4-5; 
see  also  The  Relief  Magazine,  Decem- 
ber 1961,  pp.  811-812). 

In  our  review  of  a  convert's  re- 
actions, let  us  start  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  membership.  The 
missionaries  have  been  giving  in- 
structions, taking  the  investiga- 
tor to  the  various  services  of  the 
Church,  and  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  create  an  interest  in  their 
work.  They  succeed  in  bringing 
the  investigator  into  tho  Church. 


She  is  baptized  and  confirmed 
and  becomes  a  full-fledged  mem- 
ber. The  missionaries  have  done 
the  work  for  which  they  are 
trained,  and  now  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  membership  to  take  their 
new  member  into  their  auxiliaries 
and  fellowship  with  them.  A  shy, 
reserved  convert  finds  it  difficult 
to  "mix  in"  with  these  (to  her) 
strangers.  If  she  has  been  active 
in  church  circles  previous  to  her 
becoming  a  Latter-day  Saint,  she 
can  be  lonely  if  the  sisters  do  not 
take  her  under  their  wing  and 
help  her  to  become  acclimated  to 
her  new  environment.  If  she  is 
given  some  work  to  do  at  once, 
that  breaks  the  spell  of  loneliness 
and  she  more  readily  becomes  one 
of  the  group. 

When  once  a  new  member 
reaches  the  place  where  she  feels 
at  home  in  her  Relief  Society,  she 
realizes  that  it  is  a  unique  group. 
Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp  of 
the  General  Presidency  clearly 
describes  our  group.  She  says: 

Relief  Society  is  not  a  Church  study 
club,  although  the  members  faithfully 
study  the  standard  works  of  the 
Church;  it  is  not  a  homemakers  club, 
although  every  member  is  trained  in 
better  homemaking;  it  is  not  a  literary 
club,  although  members  gain  deep  un- 
derstanding from  great  writings;  it  is 
not  a  social  service  club,  although  it 
studies  and  sponsors  the  giving  of  serv- 
ice; it  is  not  a  money-making  club,  al- 
though substantial  monetary  support 
is  given  to  Church  programs. 
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It  is  an  inspired  organization  with 
the  highest  eternal  goals  (Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine,  November  1962,  page 
802)./ 


Our  new  convert  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  attends  a  the- 
ology meeting.  She  soon  realizes 
that  the  teacher  is  a  dedicated 
sister  devoting  her  time  and  en- 
ergy and  intelligence  to  giving  a 
theology  lesson  that  will  define 
gospel  truths  and  uplift  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  listen  to 
her  presentation.  Then  follows 
the  testimony  meeting.  The  sis- 
ters are  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to 
rise  to  their  feet  and  express  their 
thanks  for  blessings  received.  All 
sisters  meet  on  the  same  level  of 
equality,  and  our  convert  finds 
that  the  highly  educated  women, 
as  well  as  those  of  lesser  educa- 
tion, have  problems  which  they 
take  to  their  Heavenly  Father. 
This  fosters  a  feeling  of  belong- 
ing and  is  of  inestimable  value, 
and  is  a  great  source  of  encour- 
agement. The  spiritual  value  of 
these  experiences  cannot  be  meas- 
ured, nor  expressed. 

The  visiting  teacher  lesson 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  atten- 
tion. What  is  more  interesting 
than  to  be  a  visiting  teacher?  This 
gives  one  the  opportunity  to  visit 
those  members  of  the  Church  who 
do  not,  or  cannot,  come  to  the 
church  services,  or  who,  for  some 
other  reason,  have  become  inac- 
tive. It  gives  an  opportunity  to 
contact  the  homebound,  the  ill, 
the  working  mothers — and  who 
needs  the  Relief  Society  more 
than  this  type  of  person?  It  gives 
us  an  opportunity,  through 
friendliness,  to  build  up  confi- 
dence in  the  minds  of  those  who 
do  not  come,  to  sell  Relief  Society 


to  them,  and  inspire  them  with 
the  desire  and  determination  to 
attend  the  meetings,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

And  then  there  comes  the  work 
meeting,  with  its  lessons  in  home- 
making  and  its  time  spent  in  do- 
ing some  constructive  work,  either 
for  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves, or  for  the  teaching  of  some 
handicraft,  which  will  be  of  bene- 
fit in  the  home.  By  the  end  of 
that  first  month  the  convert  is 
convinced  that  she  has  indeed 
joined  a  group  that  is  truly  inter- 
ested in  the  life  of  its  members. 

In  the  literature  lesson,  she  is 
taken  on  a  visit  to  the  country  of 
the  author's  birth;  she  learns  of 
his  home,  his  life,  his  early  strug- 
gles, and  is  introduced  to  his 
works.  This  teacher,  also,  has  put 
considerable  time  and  effort  into 
preparing  her  lesson,  and  has  in- 
spired a  new  (or  revived)  interest 
in  literature  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  our  convert. 

And  the  social  science  lessons! 
What  a  blessing  they  are,  and 
how  much  the  teacher  of  this 
course  can  influence  a  newcomer! 

Later,  when  she  realizes  the 
magnitude  of  the  welfare  work 
that  this  group  is  concerned  with, 
her  faith  and  confidence  are 
strengthened.  She  becomes  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Relief 
Society  does,  indeed,  extend  a 
love-inspired  service  to  humanity. 
Its  breadth  of  activity,  its  unsel- 
fishness, and  concern  for  all  hu- 
manity are  recognized,  and  one's 
ideals  and  aspirations  heightened 
and  a  new  desire  is  formulated 
within  her  heart.  She  wants  to 
lead  a  devoted  Christian  life;  she 
wishes  to  be  of  service  to  her 
Heavenly  Father  and  to  human- 
ity. 
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While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest  .  .  .  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease  .  .  .  and  I  will  remember  my  covenant, 
which  is  between  me  and  you,  and  every  living  creature  .  .  that  is  upon  the 
earth  (Genesis  8:22;  9:15-16). 

In  this  brief  space  of  time  when  the  vernal  equinox  turns  the 
earth  towards  summer  in  the  northern  lands,  and  to  winter  beneath 
the  southern  skies,  there  comes  to  all  who  live  upon  the  earth  a  re- 
joicing in  the  seasons  which  seem  steadfast  even  in  variations  of  sun 
and  cloud  and  storm.  A  reliance  upon  an  ancient  promise  and  the 
"covenant  between  God  and  every  living  thing"  can  be  a  source  of 
quiet  comfort  and  a  renewal  of  gratitude  for  the  opportunities  which 
earth  life  has  given  us.  It  is  well  that  in  the  time  of  the  turning  of  the 
seasons  we  remember  that  it  was  by  our  own  choice  and  with  the  bless- 
ings of  our  Heavenly  Father  that  we  were  granted  our  time  of  mortality. 

To  each  woman  in  her  own  time  and  place  the  springtime  has 
a  different  and  an  individual  meaning,  a  significance  that  partakes 
of  depths  and  heights,  and  delves  into  the  mysteries  of  seed  and  root, 
and  all  reaching  things  —  the  buds  on  the  cherry  trees  and  the  top- 
most leaves  of  the  poplar. 

Perhaps  a  farm  woman  will  measure  the  first  days  of  springtime 
by  the  greening  of  the  winter  wheat  on  land  that  lies  between  the 
mountains  and  the  place  of  home.  A  city  woman  may  observe  the  in- 
creased activities  of  sparrows  who  braved  the  winter  and  greet  the  first 
warm  days  with  a  tremendous  chirping.  In  the  suburbs  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  rakes  and  hoes  and  packages  of  seeds  become  the  tools  of 
women  who  have  been  winterbound  too  long.  The  time  of  the  pruning 
of  the  rosebush  has  come,  and  the  day  of  the  marigold  seeds. 

What  can  be  more  joyful  in  sight  and  sound  than  the  baby,  born 
in  the  winter,  and  now  experiencing  his  first  springtime,  being  proudly 
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propelled  along  the  street  by  a  mother  who  knows  full  well  the  bless- 
ings of  sunshine  and  song.  The  hopscotch  girls  and  their  friends  who 
are  renewing  their  joy  with  the  jumping  rope  are  signs  of  spring  as 
integral  as  any  iris  blossom  or  early  daffodil.  The  springtime  of  earth 
and  the  springtime  of  life  seem  to  be  joined  with  the  spirit  of  promise. 

Activities  that  in  winter  may  be  classified  as  prosaic  tasks  are 
joyfully  completed  when  the  warm  wind  blows  and  sunlight  has  dis- 
persed the  shadows  around  the  home.  The  windowpanes  are  more 
gladly  polished;  the  shaking  of  rugs  and  the  sweeping  of  walks  have 
a  music  that  marks  the  springtime.  Each  homemaker  in  her  own  do- 
main senses  anew  that  the  aisles  of  renewal  represent  the  beginning 
of  a  journey  into  summer.  Her  duties,  as  the  mistress  of  a  home,  are 
illumined  and  lightened  when  a  woman  realizes  that  the  approaches 
to  an  abundant  year  are  pathways  of  lasting  accomplishment  for  one 
who  guards  the  home  and  makes  its  walls  and  its  doors  and  its  win- 
dows beautiful  for  her  own  fulfillment  and  for  *he  everlasting  welfare 
of  her  children.  It  is  appropriate  in  springtime  and  every  day  of  every 
season,  for  a  mother  to  remember  that  the  early  years  are  an  eternal 
season  whose  sunlight  and  shadow  will  never  depart  from  the  land- 
scape of  life. 

It  would  be  a  blessing  and  a  fulfillment,  if,  in  the  days  of  spring 
our  whole  selves  might  be  tuned  to  gratitude  and  rejoicing,  and  that 
we  might  remember  the  parable  of  the  sower  —  words  spoken  to  the 
"great  multitudes"  by  Jesus,  when  he  "went  into  a  ship"  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee: 

Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow;  And  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell 
by  the  way  side.  .  .  .  Some  fell  upon  stony  places.  .  .  .  And  some  fell  among 
thorns.  .  .  .  But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  an 
hundredfold  .  .  .  (Matthew  13:2-8). 

—  V.  P.  C. 
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^^         The  Red  Cross 
and  Its  Field  of  Service 

Robert  W.  Sarnoff 

Volunteer  National  Co-Chairman 

1965  Campaign  for  Members  and  Funds 

The  American  Red  Cross 


If  any  one  word  typifies  the  Sixties,  the  word  is  change.  The 
American  Red  Cross  is  busy  reassessing  and  readjusting  to  new 
circumstances  and  developments. 

While  its  traditions  of  service  remain  constant,  the  Red  Cross 
has  taken  two  especially  significant  steps  to  expand  and  improve 
services.  One  innovation  is  the  grouping  of  metropolitan  and  sur- 
rounding chapters  into  cooperative  arrangements  called  *  'combined 
service  territories."  Through  this  plan,  existing  volunteer  and  staff 
resources  of  each  Red  Cross  chapter  are  available  to  all  chapters 
in  the  area,  enabling  them  better  to  serve  disaster  victims,  the 
mushrooming  suburbs,  and  other  emerging  needs. 

The  second  vital  change  involves  the  updating  of  the  volunteer 
structure  in  Red  Cross  chapters.  Under  the  new  plan,  volunteers 
receive  a  basic  training  course  followed  by  additional  training  for 
the  specific  job  they  are  going  to  do.  With  this  approach,  volunteers 
will  be  able  to  vary  their  service  according  to  their  talents  and 
available  free  time.  They  will  be  able  to  meet  changing  needs  of 
people  who  require  Red  Cross  help. 

Last  autumn,  the  ARC  Board  of  Governors  issued  an  official 
mission  statement  for  the  organization. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  the  instrument  chosen  by  the  Congress  to 
help  carry  out  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States  under  certain 
international  treaties  known  as  the  Geneva  or  Red  Cross  Conventions. 
Specifically,  its  Congressional  charter  imposes  on  the  American  Red  Cross  the 
duties  to  act  as  the  medium  of  voluntary  relief  and  communications  between 
the  American  people  and  their  armed  forces,  and  to  carry  on  a  system  of 
national  and  international  relief  to  prevent  and  mitigate  suffering  caused 
by   disasters. 

All  the  activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  its  chapters  support 
these  duties. 

Nationally  and  locally  the  American  Red  Cross  is  governed  by  volun- 
teers, most  of  its  duties  are  performed  by  volunteers,  and  it  is  financed  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  new  Red  Cross  theme  for  1965,  "Join  Up — Join  In,"  con- 
veys the  two  ways  the  American  people  can  help  their  neighbors 
and  their  friends  around  the  world.  The  slogan  emphasizes  that  in 
making  a  contribution  every  citizen  becames  a  member  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  In  addition,  it  urges  everyone  to  "Join  In"  by 
becoming  an  active  volunteer,  giving  his  time  and  skills  to  the  many 
services  carried  on  by  the  Red  Cross. 
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Woman's 
Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Dr.  Helen  Brooke  Taussig  is  the  new 

head  of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, the  first  woman  executive  head  of 
this  organization  in  the  forty  years  of 
its  existence.  Dr.  Taussig  retired  last 
year  after  forty-three  years  as  physician- 
in-charge  of  the  Cardiac  Clinic  of  the 
Harriet  Lane  Home  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  In  July  1964,  she  received 
the  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  highest 
civilian  award  which  the  United  States 
bestows  in  peacetime.  Her  citation 
reads  in  part:  "Physician,  psychologist, 
embryologist,  her  fundamental  concepts 
have  made  possible  the  modern  surgery 
of  the  heart  which  enables  countless 
children  to  lead  productive  lives." 


Wanda  Landowska,  the  Polish  artist  of 
the  harpsichord,  has  been  memorialized 
in  the  book  Landowska  on  Music  (edited 
and  translated  by  Denise  Restout  and 
Robert  Hawkins,  Stein  and  Day  Press), 
published  in  January  1965.  Landowska, 
who  died  five  years  ago,  achieved 
"shadings  and  majestic  effects  seem- 
ingly impossible  on  her  instrument,  and 
no  one  could  equal  her  in  bringing  to 
independent  life  Bach's  intertwined  mel- 
odies." She  has  left  a  legacy  of  un- 
paralleled recordings,  and  comments  on 
these  are  included  in  the  book,  with 
"articles,  scoldings,  commentaries,  and 
pensees,"  which  present  much  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration  for  musicians  and 
lovers  of  music. 


Ten  women  were  elected  to  Congress  in 
the  United  States  election,  November  3, 
1964.  Nine  incumbents  retained  their 
seats:  Francis  P.  Bolton  (Ohio);  Char- 
lotte T.  Reid  (Illinois);  Catharine  May 
(Washington);  Florence  P.  Dwyer  (New 
Jersey);  Leonor  Sullivan  (Missouri); 
Edna  Kelly  (New  York);  Edith  Green 
(Oregon);  Julia  Butler  Hansen  (Wash- 
ington); Martha  Griffiths  (Michigan). 
A  newcomer  to  Congress  is  Patsy  Mink 
who  represents  Hawaii,  the  first  woman 
of  Oriental  ancestry  to  serve  in  Con 
gress. 

Mrs.  Amada  Davis  Orion,  San  Diego, 
California,  is  one  of  the  few  women 
who  have  ever  driven  a  stagecoach.  As 
a  young  girl  in  Tooele  County,  Utah, 
she  drove  the  stagecoach  for  her  father, 
David  E.  Davis,  whose  contract  covered 
the  route  from  Vernon  to  Faust,  and 
back  again.  In  a  recent  interview,  Mrs. 
Orton,  now  eighty-three  years  old,  sum- 
marized her  unique  adventure:  "My 
father  was  a  cripple  who  had  lost  one 
leg  in  an  accident.  That  never  bothered 
his  driving,  but  that  barley  spear  in 
the  eye  did.  I  had  to  drive  for  him.  I 
drove  two  big  fine  horses  and  never 
had  any  trouble,  although  I  had  to  go 
through  Skull  Valley."  Mrs.  Orton  was 
a  schoolteacher  for  many  years  and 
then  practiced  nursing.  She  still  works 
as  a  nurse,  saying,  "I  go  when  they 
need  me.  That  is  my  reason  for  carry- 
ing on." 
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Latter-day 

Saint 

Trails  Along 

the  River 

Ribble  in 

Northern 

England 

Claire  Noall 
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TRANSPARENCIES     BY    THE   AUTHOR 


H,  my  .  .  .  will  you  look 
at  that!"  I  exclaimed,  as 
Matthew  and  I  drove  along 
the  foot  of  Pendle  Hill  in  the 
valley  of  the  River  Ribble,  Lan- 
cashire, England.  Against  rain 
blue  clouds  hanging  low  over  the 
hill,  and  against  vivid  green 
slopes,  great  patches  of  purple 
heather  heralded  the  glory  I  had 
come  to  find.  The  hill  dominates 
the  river  just  before  it  bends 
northward  into  Yorkshire.  I  had 
come  to  see  the  cities  and  villages 
of  the  earliest  Latter-day  Saint 
mission  in  foreign  lands  and  to 
bring  to  life,  for  myself,  the  work 
of  the  elders  who  labored  in 
Preston  and  the  surrounding  area 
under  the  leadership  of  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  in  1837. 

The  group  of  missionaries, 
which  included  Elders  Orson 
Hyde,  Willard  Richards,  Joseph 
Fielding,  and  others,  arrived  in 
Liverpool  three  days  after  Queen  Victoria  had  become  ruler  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  first  Latter-day  Saint  sermon  in  the  British 
Isles  was  delivered  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  on  the  Sabbath,  July  23, 
1837,  in  Preston,  Lancashire.  These  brethren  established  the  Church 
in  Northern  England  so  strongly  that  today  the  saints  of  this  area 
comprise  many  staunch  centers  of  devotion  and  activity.* 

Before  we  reached  the  valley  of  the  River  Ribble  we  had  enjoyed 
a  glorious  drive  from  Southern  England  as  my  husband  and  I  moved 
through  the  pages  of  history  from  Stonehenge,  to  our  own  period  of 
time.  We  had  seen  St.  Ives  and  Lynton,  villages  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  from  which  Matthew's  paternal  grandparents  had  emi- 
grated to  Utah.  We  had  visited  Southwark  Cathedral,  where  two  of 
my  great-grandparents  were  married. 

In  London,  we  recalled  the  hardships  of  Brigham  Young  and 
Heber  C.  Kimball  on  his  second  mission  in  1840.  We  knew  how  they 
had  tried  to  publish  The  Book  of  Mormon  there.  But  a  real  joy 
coursed  through  my  veins  when  we  later  visited  the  John  Benbow 
farm  in  the  Malvern  Hills  near  Ledbury,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  south  of  Preston.  From  the  faithful  convert,  John  Benbow, 
Brigham  Young  obtained  the  funds  which  made  possible  the  printing 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  England. 

♦See   Nibley,    Preston:    The    British    Mission,    The    Relief    Society    Magazine,    April    1956,    p.    218 
Whitney,   Orson   F. :   Life  of  Heber  C.   Kimball,   pp.   113-204 
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LATTER-DAY  SAINT  TRAILS  ALONG  RIVER   RIBBLE 


We  reached  the  Benbow  farm  from  Ledbury  just  in  time  for  a 
picture  of  the  tiny  pool  where  Wilford  Woodruff,  in  1840,  baptized 
some  500  converts.  I  stood  for  a  moment  in  prayer  before  the  house 
where  Willard  Richards  once  took  Brigham  Young  to  meet  "Brother 
John."  I  knew  that  John  Benbow  had  again  provided  funds  for  the 
Church  when  he  gave  his  bond  for  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in 
Carthage,  Illinois.  In  the  deepening  light,  I  remembered  how  Sister 
Benbow  had  left  these  peaceful  acres  for  Nauvoo,  Illinois.  She  died 
from  fever  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  focal  point  of  our  journey,  Preston,  is  located  thirty  miles 
north  of  Liverpool,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble,  well  within  the 
tidal  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea.  My  blood  tingled  when  I  was  led  by  a 
devoted  sister  from  the  chapel  where  we  had  attended  sacrament 
meeting,  along  the  path  of  our  earliest  missionaries  in  Preston. 

We  paused  on  the  bank  of  the  river  where  the  first  Latter-day 
Saint  baptisms  occurred  in  England.  On  the  eighth  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  elders  in  Preston,  nine  converts  went  into  the  water. 
Among  them  was  Ann  Elizabeth  Walmsley,  who  was  crippled,  and 
whose  husband  carried  her  into  the  Ribble.  Miraculously,  after  her 
baptism  she  walked  up  the  bank  on  her  own  two  feet. 

I  saw  Pole  Street,  near  the  factories  of  the  city,  where  the 
Walmsleys  lived,  and  the  home  of  Sister  Jane  Dawson,  where  Heber 
C.  Kimball  roomed.  In  this  house  much  important  business  for  the 
Church  was  transacted. 

From  Stoney  Gate,  we  saw  the  historic  "Cock  Pit."  It  is  a 
"commodious"  building  having  circular  rows  of  seats,  formerly  used 
as  a  "sporting"  arena. 

We  walked  to  Vauxhall  Chapel,  the  scene  of  Elder  Kimball's 
first  sermon  in  Lancashire.  In  the  market  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
obelisk  (an  English-constructed  monument),  Brother  Kimball  ex- 
plained the  gospel  to  Jennetta  Richards.  This  girl,  the  younger 
daughter  of  the  independent  minister  at  Walkerfold  (some  twenty 
winding  miles  above  Preston),  had  heard  of  the  healing  of  Sister 
Walmsley.  Two  days  after  hearing  her  first  sermon  Jennetta  re- 
quested baptism.  She  was  confirmed  at  the  water's  edge,  and  thus 
became  the  first  to  receive  this  blessing  in  England.  Later,  when 
about  to  leave  in  a  cart  for  home,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Oh, 
what  shall  I  tell  my  father?"  she  asked  Elder  Kimball. 

"Tell  him  exactly  what  you  have  done,"  he  replied,  "and  ask 
him  to  invite  me  to  preach  in  his  chapel." 

The  Reverend  Richards  gave  the  invitation.  Sadly  for  him,  more 
than  half  of  his  small  parish  went  over  to  the  Mormons.  Walkerfold 
became  the  nucleus  of  many  branches. 

We  drove  over  Longridge  Fell,  a  long-crested  hill  and  found  it 
brilliant  with  heather.  Here  Jennetta  walked  with  Willard  Richards 
to  conference  at  Ribchester.  This  town,  once  a  Roman  fort  on  the 
Ribble,  still  bears  the  sign  of  the  White  Bull  Inn,  which  the  elders 
saw  in  1837. 
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Brother  Kimball  predicted  that  Willard  and  Jennetta  would 
marry;  and  so  they  did,  in  September  1838. 

From  Walkerfold  we  drove  eleven  miles  up  the  Ribble  to 
Clitheroe.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  Norman  castle,  ruined  by  Crom- 
well's men,  we  found  what  may  have  been  the  home  of  Stephen  and 
Ann  Gill  Longstroth  after  they  moved  from  Arncliffe,  a  village  which 
we  hoped  to  visit.  Although  the  Longstroths  had  a  large  family, 
their  door  was  freely  opened  to  the  missionaries.  As  I  gazed  through 
the  window  of  this  now-abandoned  house  on  the  millstream  of  the 
Primrose  Woollen  Mills,  I  could  almost  hear  the  hand-loom  of  Ann 
and  her  daughters  in  the  attic.  I  could  all  but  hear  Stephen,  the 
cabinet  maker,  hammering  away  in  his  shop. 

Luck  was  with  us  when,  later,  at  Arncliffe,  we  saw  an  earlier 
home  of  the  Longstroths,  the  birthplace  of  their  daughter  Nanny, 
a  girl  destined  to  become  the  grandmother  of  the  late  Counselor  in 
the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church,  Stephen  L  Richards. 

We  had  visited  such  towns  as  Eccleston,  Blackburn,  Walton-le- 
Dale  (home  of  William  Clayton),  Burnley,  and  Chatburn.   In  the 
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The  Hodder  River,  tributary  of  the  River  Ribble,   Lancashire,   England 

Pendle  Hill  —  A   Landmark  for  the   Missionaries 
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Pool  on  the  Benbow  Farm,  Where   Many  Converts  to  the  Church  Were   Baptized 

last-named  village,  newly  converted  saints  once  followed  Heber  C. 
Kimball  through  the  winding  street,  crying,  "Oh,  how  can  we  see 
you  go?"  (Elder  Kimball  had  to  return  to  America  for  a  season.) 
He  wrote  that  his  eyes  were  "fountains  of  tears"  when  he  bade 
these  loyal  people  goodbye,  even  for  a  time. 

But  now  we  wanted  to  drive  through  the  dales  and  over  the 
moors  to  Gisburn  and  Settle,  on  the  way  to  Ribblehead.  The  mis- 
sionaries had  walked  to  these  more  distant  places.  Near  Skip  ton, 
Matthew  and  I  suddenly  left  the  main  road,  lonely  as  it  was  among 
the  limestone  crofts.  I  had  seen  a  sign  which  pointed  the  way  to 
Arncliffe,  the  birthplace  of  Nanny  Longstroth.  As  the  road  grew 
steeper  and  narrower,  I  asked  a  woman  who  was  standing  in  a  door- 
way, whether  we  could  drive  to  Arncliffe. 

We  could  drive  there,  she  doubtfully  agreed,  but  we  would  have 
a  terrible  time  coming  doon  the  track.  Reluctantly,  we  turned 
around.  Suddenly  I  told  myself  that  this  was  no  way  to  do  any  kind 
of  research.  Again  I  put  the  question,  but  with  a  difference,  and  to 
another  woman:  "Can  we  drive  to  Edinburgh  from  Arncliffe?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  came  the  reply,  in  a  high,  clear  Lancashire  voice. 
"You'll  need  to  open  only  about  twelve  gates  as  you  drive  through 
the  crofts.  You'll  love  it!" 

I  breathed  love  every  foot  of  the  way.  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
sheep  I  brushed  against  as  I  was  opening  and  closing  the  gates  in 
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Heather  on    Longridge   Fell 


Meadow  Street,   Preston,   England 


the  stone  walls.  We  left  the  Ribble  at  Pen-y- Ghent  and  drove  over 
the  tops  to  Littondale  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe.  To  us  the  farms 
now  seemed  extremely  remote.  The  far-spaced  stone  houses,  used 
today  for  storage,  appeared  almost  deserted  despite  the  flourishing 
fields.  Not  until  evening  did  we  reach  Arncliffe  on  the  Skirfare. 

We  went  to  the  Falcon  Inn  in  this  historic  village,  homeplace 
of  the  Longstroths.  With  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  for  having  shared 
the  essence  of  remoteness  and  of  beginnings  in  this  lovely  country, 
I  fell  silent,  recalling  the  events  of  those  early  years  and  their 
significance  in  the  missionary  program  of  the  Church. 

Since  that  earliest  mission  in  1837,  thousands  of  converts  of 
English  heritage  have  joined  the  Church,  and  many  of  its  devoted 
leaders  throughout  the  world  are  of  this  ancestry. 

In  England,  today,  there  are  five  stakes:  Leeds,  Leicester, 
London,  Manchester,  and  Sunderland;  and  six  missions:  British, 
Central  British,  North  British,  Northeast  British,  South  British, 
and  Southwest  British. 

Never  in  any  of  my  travels  can  I  hope  to  have  names  become 
places  more  vividly  than  did  the  towns  we  visited  as  Matthew  and 
I  made  our  way  along  the  winding  course  of  the  Ribble,  and  finally 
to  the  moor  of  the  Skirfare  at  whose  foot  is  located  the  charming 
village  of  Arncliffe. 


Arncliffe,   Home  of  the  Longstroths 
The  Author,  Claire  W.   Noall,   in  the  Foreground 
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Morning  Star 

Ethel  Jacobson 

High  overhead 

Larks  call  on  the  wing, 

Under  the  eaves 

The  brown  wrens  sing, 

From  the  wood  come  cries 

Of  waxwing  and  jay, 

As  dawn's  small   choristers 

Greet  the  day. 

And   in  our  hearts 

In   praise  and   prayer, 

The  paean  echoes, 

And   lingers  there. 
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Sweaters  Trimmed  with  Flowers 

Displays  and  Handwork  by  Florence  C.  Williams 
(From  the  Work  Meeting  Exhibit  at  the  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference,  1963) 


TRANSPARENCIES  BY  VERNON  SHARP 


The  white  knitted  sweaters  are  embroidered  in  floral  designs  of  colored 
wool,  using  the  lazy-daisy  and  other  basic  embroidery  stitches.  The  red  skirt 
in  the  lower  picture  is  made  of  poodle  cloth  and  embroidered  with  wool. 
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Springtime 
Relief  Society  Party 

Ninth  Ward,    Monument  Park  Stake 


-ISPARENCY    BY   HAL  RUMEL 


A  springtime  theme  was  effectively  carried  out  for  the  closing  social  in 
the  Ninth  Ward,  Monument  Park  Stake.  The  colorful  maypoles  were  made  from 
styrofoam  sticks,  but  they  could  be  made  from  cardboard  rollers  (used  with 
paper  towels,  aluminum  foil,  or  waxed  paper).  The  poles  were  wound  with 
streamers  of  yellow,  pink,  and  blue  crepe  paper,  each  of  which  was  tied  to  a 
paper  doll.  The  dolls  were  made  with  wooden  clothespins  for  the  body,  the 
top  of  the  clothespins  painted  to  make  faces,  and  the  arms  were  made  from 
pipe  cleaners.  Each  doll  had  a  "lovely"  hair  made  from  a  wire  dish  cloth,  "topped 
off"  with  a  paper  hat.  A  circle  of  yellow  dandelions  adorned  the  base  of  the 
maypoles.  Bare  branches  of  shrubs  and  trees  were  decorated  with  crepe  flowers 
to  make  the  blossomed  boughs.  Large  crepe  flowers  were  placed  in  a  row  as 
decorative  motifs  in  front  of  the  stage  in  the  cultural  hall.  The  dolls  were  made 
by  Lorna  Broadbent,  and  the  social  was  planned  under  the  direction  of  Julia 
L  Houston,  then  ward  President,  and  her  Counselors  Rosell  Judkins  and 
Edna  Hendricks. 

Lorna  Broadbent  is  the  present  President  of  the  Ninth  Ward  Relief  Society, 
and  Marian  Boyer  is  President  of  Monument  Park  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Federal  Heights  Ward 
Harvest  Holiday 


Federal  Heights  Ward 
Emigration  Stake,   Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 
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The  Federal  Heights  Ward  Harvest  Holiday  featured 
rustic  and  unique  decorative  designs,  supervised  by  May 
Benson.  The  large  colored  wheels  illustrated  in  the  lower 
picture  were  made  from  "hula"  hoops,  with  the  burlap 
covering  material  gathered  in  the  center  to  represent  a 
hub.  Entertainment  for  children  and  teen-agers  was  pro- 
vided by  a  fish  pond  and  a  specially  selected  "cinema"  of 
cartoons.  A  "Kiddie  Korral"  was  enclosed  by  a  fence 
decorated  with  cowboy  hats.  The  children  entered  the 
"Korral"  through  a  "western"  gate,  at  five  cents  each,  and 
found  a  band  of  "walking  and  riding  horses." 

The  many  varieties  of  foods,  including  homemade 
candies  and  pastries,  were  served  buffet  style  throughout 
the  evening.  Every  Relief  Society  member  participated  in 
making  the  "Holiday"  an  outstanding  success. 

Top  picture:  Helen  Lee  Goates,  President,  Federal 
Heights  Ward  Relief  Society,  and  Winnifred  Sanders,  "head 
candy  maker." 

Counselors  in  the  ward  presidency  are  Geraldine 
Callister  and  Margaret  B.  Adamson;  work  meeting  leader: 
Donna  T.  Smart. 

Beth  L  Belliston  is  President  of  Emigration  Stake 
Relief  Society. 
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The  Netherlands  was  depicted  by  Puyallup  Ward.  The  booth  featured  a  miniature 
windmill,  and  the  sister  in  the  booth  wore  an  authentic  Dutch  costume. 


Tacoma  Stake  Bazaar  Displays 

Submitted  by  Jennie  Wheeler,  President,  Tacoma  Stake  Relief  Society 

Representing    Samoa    was    Tacoma    Seventh    Ward.     Many    other 
lovely  items  were  displayed  along  with   Relief  Society   handwork. 


Tacoma  First  Ward  represented  Ireland.  The  booth  was  decorated 
with  green  shamrocks.  The  sisters  wore  green  dresses  and  white 
organdy  bonnets  and  aprons. 

Represent  Many  Nations 

The  Stake  Board's  booth  was  gaily  decorated  with  red,  white,  and  blue  to  depict 
the  United  States  of  America.  As  in  all  the  booths,  some  especially  lovely  hand- 
work was  displayed  and  other  items  were  priced  for  selling. 
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Around  the  World  Bazaar 


Booth   Representing  Italy 

Holladay  Sixteenth  Ward 

Mount  Olympus  Stake 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


Mary  Ellen  Hanks,  knitting  chairman,  is  seen  displaying  a  red  knitted 
sweater  made  by  Jelaire  C.  Simpson,  President,  Holladay  Sixteenth  Ward 
Relief  Society.  Also  exhibited  are  fringed  ponchos  for  children  and  adults,  long 
and  short  knitted  capes  for  women,  sleeveless  sweaters,  long  and  short-sleeved 
sweaters,  ski  bands,  and  knitted  accessories  for  babies.  The  apron  display  in 
the  right  background  includes  fancy  aprons,  work  aprons,  and  cover-all  aprons 
for  children. 

The  handwork  displays  represented  many  countries.  Refreshments, 
served  buffet  style,  included  scones,  served  with  honey  and  jam,  meat  pies, 
hamburgers,  and  a  variety  of  desserts.  A  popular  attraction  was  the  display  of 
homemade  candy.  Several  special  features  appealed  to  the  children — a  clown 
carrying  many  balloons,  large  homemade  all-day  suckers,  and  a  fish  pond,  but 
the  highlight  of  the  evening  was  a  play-pen  containing  real  live  puppies — for 
sale. 

Counselors  in  the  Holladay  Sixteenth  Ward:  June  D.  England  and  Dorothy 
C.  DeVroom;  work  meeting  leader:  Betty  Evans,  assisted  by  Le  Isle  Rasmussen. 

Maurine  B.  Folsom  is  President  of  Holladay  Stake  Relief  Society. 

TRANSPARENCY    BY   HAL  RUMEL 
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TRANSPARENCIES   BY    L.    PAUL   ROBERTS 


Dorothy  J.  Roberts 


ciiipiiireo  tsGauiy  of 

Formal  Gat*d©iis 


Because  his  wife  wept  for  the  green  hills  of  her  Median  home, 
the  king,  probably  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  said  to  have  made  for 
her  a  terraced,  green  mountain  of  three  acres  called  the  Hang- 
ing Gardens  of  Babylon  —  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Because  an  emperor  of  China  could  picture  no  greater  boon,  he 
fashioned  for  his  beauteous  wife  a  fifty-mile  long  garden.  Because 
in  his  king's  heart,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  surged  a  love 
for  the  green  countryside,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  an  era  of  ex- 
travagance, built  the  largest  garden  of  its  kind  in  the  world  on  three 
hundred  acres  at  Versailles.  In  the  style  of  the  greatest  of  all  garden 
designers,  Le  Votre,  it  was  a  plot  of  green  glades,  clipped  yews, 
shaped  and  tall-trunked  trees,  pavilions,  elaborate  statues,  and  four- 
teen hundred  fountains.  And  because  a  monarch  mourned  for  his 
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lost  empress,  centuries  later  we  stand  in  awe  before  the  breath- 
taking beauty  of  her  garden  tomb,  the  Taj  Mahal  in  India. 

Visions  of  the  magnificent  gardens  of  the  world  awaken  in  us  a 
desire  to  experiment  with  formal  gardens  of  our  own.  We  find  an 
example  of  formal  flower  gardening  at  Liberty  Park  and  at  the 
famed  Peace  Gardens  in  Jordan  Park,  both  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Perhaps  we  have  these,  because  seventy  years  ago,  remembering  the 
great  gardens  of  his  native  Germany,  Rhinehardt  Keller  started 
formal  flower  gardens  at  Liberty  Park.  And  because  he  inspired  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  there,  and  taught  them  this  fine  art, 
Salt  Lake  City  still  has  some  of  the  rare  floral  beauty  spots  of  the 
West,  where  residents  and  tourists  can  walk  the  paths  and  contem- 
plate the  history  of  the  intricate  designs  and  the  glorious  color. 
They  can  think  of  the  vast  green  gardens  of  Europe  and  the  exotic 
flaming  flower  beds  of  Peru  and  of  Mexico,  where  Montezuma  before 
his  execution,  was  granted  his  last  request,  to  see  his  flowers  once 
more. 

Even  a  small  garden  designed  to  beautify  the  home  surround- 
ings can  portray  the  basic  principles  of  formal  gardening.    If  these 
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small  areas  of  radiant  color  and  precise  design  are  well  planned  and 
well  cared  for,  they  can  reflect,  in  their  disciplined  splendor,  the 
garden  glory  of  many  lands  and  the  craftsmanship  of  devoted  gar- 
deners along  the  floral  paths  of  history. 

Formal  Flower  Gardens  are  designed  beds  of  plants  enclosed  in 
various  shapes  which  are  formed  symmetrically  with  a  large  compass 
and  mounded  with  mulched  soil  to  a  high  center.  They  may  be 
sculptured  with  convex  and  concave  designs  of  the  soil  itself  as  well 
as  with,  later,  the  clipped  plants,  cut  to  emphasize  the  design. 

Design  is  essential  in  planning  the  formal  garden.  It  might  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  requirements  of  pattern  may  be  compared 
to  the  sonnet  form  in  poetry,  with  its  classic  exactness,  whereas  the 
wayward  garden  may  be  compared  to  free  verse,  wherein  the  subject 
matter  creates  its  own  design. 

In  the  formal  garden  the  design  may  be  a  combination  of  sculp- 
tured beds,  plants  of  various  heights,  with  clipped  plant  areas  be- 
tween, and  edged  with  low  plants  or  plants  contoured  with  either 
round,  pillow  edges,  or  square  edges.  Designs  may  be  of  objects, 
creatures,  or  abstract  forms.  Examples  of  abstract  forms  are  flags 
of  a  country,  welcome  designs,  kidney-shaped  designs,  oval,  circular, 
rectangular  shapes,  or  as  borders  for  walks  and  boundaries. 

Plants  grown  in  formal  gardens  are  usually  bedding  plants,  most 
of  them  needing  hothouses  for  the  winter.  Many  of  them  are  foliage 
plants,  of  various  colors,  ornamental  grasses,  and  perpetually  bloom- 
ing flowering  plants,  most  of  which  can  tolerate  clipping  and  constant 
contouring. 


GRASSES 


FOLIAGE   PLANTS 


FLOWERING   PLANTS 


Pennisetum  ruppelii 
(ornamental;  long 
plume  of  seed) 
Green  (by  seed) 
Copper  (by  root 
division) 


Hen  and  chickens 

(outline  and  edge) 
Santolina 

(sage  gray-green.  Clip 

for  edges,  and  lines.) 
Alternanthera 

New  Red 

Old  Red 

Old  Green 

(green  to  dark  red 

leaves.  Clip.) 
Arisaema 

(green  to  red) 

(varied  colored  leaves. 

Clip.) 
Dusty  miller 

Senecio  cineraria 

(almost  white;  lacy 

to  broad.) 
Coleus 

Golden  Bedder 

Hurricane 

Christmas  Gem  etc. 

(showy,  various 

colors) 


Begonia 

(many  varieties  and 

colors.  Clip.) 
Sweet  Alyssum 

(white  or  heather; 

clip  only  sides  if 

needed.) 

Snow  Cloth 

Pink  Heather 
Ageratum 

Blue  Mink 

(red-blue  blossoms 

highly  brilliant.  Clip  ) 
Geranium 

(many  colors  and 

varieties;  clip  or 

for  accent.) 
Marigold 

Petite  Yellow 

Petite  Orange 

(edge  or  line.  Clip.) 
Canna 

(exotic,  many  kinds 

and  colors;  accent.) 
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Mary  A.  Kelii  Makes  Hawaiian  Quilts 

Mary  Kelii,  Laie,  Hawaii,  has  made  more  than  200  beautiful  Hawaiian  quilts. 
Each  appliqued  quilt  takes  a  thousand  hours  to  complete.  Many  of  the 
designs  are  original  with  Mrs.  Kelii,  but  some  of  them  represent  very  old  art 
patterns  of  the  islands.  Native  flowers  and  trees,  as  well  as  historical  emblems, 
are  intricately  worked  into  designs  of  striking  and  effective  artistry.  Mrs.  Kelii 
has  made  a  quilt  for  each  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  and  for  many 
of  the  Church  labor  missionaries  in  Hawaii.  At  the  time  the  picture  was  taken, 
she  had  twenty-two  fully  completed  quilts  ready  for  gift  giving.    * 

Mrs.  Kelii  was  born  at  Wailuku,  Maui,  where  she  spent  her  childhood.  In 
1907  she  moved  to  Honolulu  and  two  years  later  married  William  Kelii.  They 
are  parents  of  five  children,  two  of  them  adopted.  There  are  twenty-three 
grandchildren  and  twenty-four  great-grandchildren.  Mrs.  Kelii  has  been  a 
widow  for  many  years.  A  member  of  Laie  Third  Ward,  she  is  still  doing 
ordinance  work  in  the  temple.  For  eighteen  years  she  was  Relief  Society 
Secretary  at  Wahiawa,  and  has  served  as  first  and  second  Counselor  since 
coming  to  Laie. 
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Chapter  6 


Mabel  Harmer 


Synopsis:  Elsa  Breinholt  leaves  her 
native  Heidelberg  for  Utah,  where  she 
is  sponsored  by  the  family  of  Clay 
Knowlton,  stationed  in  Germany  with 
the  United  States  Army.  She  obtains 
employment  at  a  department  store 
and  moves  into  an  apartment  with 
three  other  working  girls.  Alone  on 
Christmas  day,  she  goes  to  a  chil- 
dren's hospital  where  she  meets  Dr. 
Kirton  who  takes  her  to  dinner. 

The  rest  of  the  holiday  season 
passed  quickly  for  Elsa.  Her 
roommates  returned,  and  there 
was  a  gala  New  Year's  dance  at 
the  stake  center  which  they  all 
attended.  Dr.  Kirton  called  again 
and  took  her  to  a  concert  of  the 
symphony  orchestra. 

"You'd  better  keep  him  at  a 
distance  —  from  me,  I  mean," 
said  Margery.  "That's  just  the 
type  of  man  I've  been  looking 
for.  Handsome  —  sort  of.   Con- 


genial —  as  far  as  I  know.  And 
probably  with  a  good  income, 
which  is  extremely  convenient 
these  days." 

"Good  luck  to  you,  then," 
laughed  Elsa.  "As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  the  field  is  wide 
open."    v 

"All  right.  Just  remember  that 
I  gave  you  fair  warning." 

"I'll  remember.  I'll  even  help 
to  promote  your  cause.  In  spite 
of  all  the  fine  qualities  you  have 
mentioned,  my  heart  just  doesn't 
ring  any  bells  —  or  whatever  is 
supposed  to  happen  when  the 
right  man   appears." 

Elsa  was  kept  very  busy  at 
the  store  with  the  January  sales, 
but  early  in  February  the  blow 
fell.  She  was  let  out  of  work.  "It 
will  be  only  temporary,"  she  was 
told,    "until    business    picks    up 
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again  in  the  spring  —  possibly  "I  hope  so,  too,"  Uncle  Fred- 
only  a  few  weeks."  erick  nodded.   "Many  times  we 

A   few   weeks    was   too    long,  have  thought  how  much  better 

however,  for  her  to  remain  idle,  it  would  have  been  for  you  all  if 

and    she    decided    to    take    this  your  father  had  decided  to  come 

opportunity  to  visit  Uncle  Fred-  to  America  when  I  did." 
erick   and  his   family   in  Idaho. 

He    had    been    urging    her    to  Since   it  was  still  winter  and 

come  ever  since  she  first  arrived  the  snow  lay  deep,  Elsa  could  not 

in   Utah,  but  she  had  not  felt  enjoy  many  of  the  usual  pleas- 

that  she  could  take  the  time  be-  ures  of  farm  life.  "But  you  must 

fore.   Now,  she  could  hardly  do  come   again   this   summer,"   her 

anything  else.   She   didn't  want  uncle  urged.  "Then  you  will  be 

to  impose  upon  the  hospitality  able  to  go  horseback  riding  and 

of  the  Knowltons  again.  join  in  the  other  fun.  We  will 

She  took  a  bus  to  Idaho  Falls  even    let    you    help    thin    sugar 

and  was  met  there  by  her  uncle  beets,  if  you  are  a  good  girl." 

and  her  Aunt  Edith.  They  drove  On    Sunday    she    went    with 

out  to  their  farm  in  a  small  com-  them  to  church  and  found  the 

munity    beyond    the    city.    The  ward  a  great  contrast  from  the 

house  was  a  large,  colonial  type,  two    she   had   attended   in    Salt 

built  some  forty  years  before,  but  Lake  City.  The  membership  was 

modern  in  every  detail  and  beau-  small  —  between  two  and  three 

tifully  furnished.  hundred,  and  there  were  almost 

"We  could  get  along  with  a  no  young  people  of  her  own  age. 

much  smaller  house,"   her  aunt  There    were    children    in    abun- 

explained,     "except    at    holiday  dance   and   young  folk  in   their 

time.   In   the   summer,   too,   the  early  teens. 

grandchildren  like  to  come  and  "Where    are    they    all?"    she 

visit.   We  keep  some  horses  for  asked  her  aunt, 

them  and  they  enjoy  being  on  "Most   of   them   are   away   at 

the  farm."  school.    Some  have  jobs   in   the 

"We  can  be  quite  a  houseful  cities.  There  isn't  much  work  on 
when  they  all  come,"  added  her  the  farms  to  keep  them  busy 
uncle.  "There  are  some  twenty-  here.  They  have  to  go  else- 
two  of  us  now,  in  all.  But  that  where." 

happens    only    at    Thanksgiving  "That   is   too   bad,"   Elsa   re- 

and,  once  in  a  great  while,  during  plied.  "It  was  so  different  in  Salt 

the  summer.  John  is  in  Spokane,  Lake     City.     So     many     young 

Albert  in  Boise,  and  Fred  in  Bur-  people  have  come  there  to  work 

ley.  It  is  less  than  a  day's  travel  that  there  are  no   Church  jobs 

time  away  for  any  of  them.   It  for  some." 

makes  it  nice  for  all  of  us.  Fam-  "Yes,7    agreed   her   aunt.    "It 

ilies  should  be  together  as  much  is   too   bad,   both   ways.    Young 

as  they  can."  people   should   keep   working  in 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  you  are  right,"  the  Church  for  their  own  growth. 

Elsa  agreed.  "I  hope  that  in  time  There  should  be  a  job  for  every- 

I     can     persuade     Mother    and  one." 

Maria  to  come  to  America."  During  the  following  week  the 
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superintendent  of  the  Sunday  The  Sunday  School  class  con- 
School,  who  was  a  neighbor,  tinued  to  need  her  help  and  so 
dropped  in  to  call.  "As  long  as  did  the  Relief  Society.  One  day 
you  are  here,"  he  said,  "why  not  she  said  to  her  uncle,  "I  think 
teach  a  class  for  us?  Right  now  that  I  have  had  my  eyes  opened, 
we  are  especially  short  because  You  say  that  I  am  needed  here, 
of  illness  and  other  reasons."  I  have  been  thinking  how  much 

"I'd  be  glad  to  help,"  she  re-  more  I  am  needed  back  home, 

plied.   "Of  course  I   don't  know  You  came  out  to  help  build  up 

how  long  I  shall  be  here.  It  may  the  Church.  But  now  the  wheel 

be  only  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  am  has    turned.    I    am    not    needed 

hoping  to  get  back  to  my  work  here." 

in  Salt  Lake  before  very  long."  «oh,    but    you    are!"    Uncle 

"Even  once  will  help,"  he  said.  Frederick  exclaimed.  "You  have 

"We'll  expect  you  next  Sunday,  been  a  great  help." 

I'll  drop  by  tomorrow  and  leave  „Then  think  how  much  mQre 

the   lesson    outline     The    group  j  am  needed  back  in  Heidelb 

consists  of  the  twelve-year-olds,  where  ^  bnmch  ^  half  ^ 

and  they  are  pretty  lively  You  11  gize  of            ward  „ 

have  to  be  on  your  toes  to  hold  ,_,    „  ,            ,    .     .  ,    ,  «„ 

their  interest  "  No,    her  uncle  insisted.  "You 

"That  doesn't  surprise  me  -  mTust  .n,°*. think  of  «°™*  back 

or  frighten  me  too  much.  I'll  do  We  ml1  find  3™  a  Job  he™:  l 

mv  best "  am  sure  ^ou  can  %      something 

She  worked  hard  at  the  lesson  to  do  °vf  jn  Idaho  Falls-  Then 

and  was  able  to  put  it  over  as  ™e  will  find  you  a  young  man. 

well,  or  perhaps  better,  than  she  That    will    keep    you    here    for 


sure." 


had    expected.    "I    don't    know 

whether  they  were  intrigued  with  Something   in    her   expression 

my  accent,"  she  said  to  her  aunt,  made  him  pause.  "Perhaps  you 

"or  were  really  interested  in  the  have  a  young  man  back  there. 

lesson.    But,    at   any   rate,   they  Is  that  the  reason  you  think  of 

didn't  run  out  on  me,  or  start  returning?" 

any  games."  Elsa     hesitated.     She     hadn't 

On  Tuesday  she  went  to  Relief  quite   thought   that  angle   com- 

Society  and,  when  the  organist  pletely  out.   "There  is  a  young 

was  unable  to  come,  volunteered  man  whom  I  met  not  long  before 

to  play  for  the  singing.  I  left,"  she  said,  "by  the  name 

"What  a  wonderful  help  you  of  Karl  Ernst.    He  seemed  to  be 

could  be  in  a  ward  like  this,"  rather  attracted  to  me.  Mother 

said  her  aunt.  "I  don't  wish  you  thinks  he  is  wonderful.  There  is 

any  bad  luck,  but  I  can't  help  also  an  American  boy  in  Heidel- 

wishing  that  the  store  wouldn't  berg  right  now,  who  belongs  to 

call  you  back  for  a   long  time,  our  Church.  It  was  his  family  in 

Besides,  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  Salt    Lake    who    sponsored    me 

have    a    young    person    in    the  when    I    came    over.    Either    of 

house  again.   I  only  wish  there  them  could  have  other  interests 

were  more  young  folks  for  com-  by   now  —   although   I    do   get 

pany."  letters  from  both." 
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"And  the  American  will  be 
coming  home  before  long,  I  sup- 
pose? Then  we  shall  do  all  we 
can  to  promote  his  cause,"  Uncle 
Frederick  declared.  "Unless,  of 
course,  we  find  someone  else  for 
you  here  in  the  meantime." 

The  more  Elsa  thought  about 
it,  the  more  convinced  she  be- 
came that  her  place  lay  back  in 
Heidelberg.  However,  money  was 
now  the  big  question.  It  would 
take  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred dollars  at  the  very  mini- 
mum to  go  back.  She  didn't  have 
one  tenth  of  that  amount.  Even 
if  she  were  fortunate  enough  to 
go  back  to  her  job  in  Salt  Lake 
right  away,  it  would  take  a 
couple  of  years  to  save  that 
much.  Her  living  expenses  took 
the  greater  part  of  her  salary. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  she 
went  to  Relief  Society  as  usual 
with  Aunt  Edith.  The  president 
asked  for  help  for  a  Sister  Daw- 
son who  had  recently  undergone 
an  operation  on  her  back.  She 
would  be  down  for  at  least  three 
months  and  there  were  four 
small  children  —  all  boys.  The 
family  would  pay  one  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  and  the  need 
was  desperate. 

Elsa  sat  through  the  rest  of 
the  meeting  thinking.  I  could 
save  nearly  all  of  that,  since  I 
wouldn't  be  paying  room  and 
board.  It  would  be  the  best 
possible  way  to  save  enough 
money  to  return.  Besides  —  the 
need  is  desperate.  Why  shouldn't 
I  volunteer  to  help? 

Later  she  spoke  to  the  pres- 
ident and  offered  to  take  the 
work. 

"Can  you  go  over  tomorrow?" 
asked  Sister  Larson. 


"Yes.  I  have  no  obligations.  I 
can  go  any  time  and  stay  as 
long  as  I  am  needed." 

When  Elsa  told  her  uncle 
about  it  that  evening  he  was 
rather  dubious.  "You  don't  know 
what  you're  getting  in  for,"  he 
warned.  "Those  four  boys  are 
plenty  rough.  I'm  sure  that  we 
can  find  something  easier  for 
you,  if  you  will  just  let  us  try." 

"I'd  rather  do  this,"  she  re- 
plied. "It  sounds  as  if  this  family 
needs  me  more  than  anyone  else 
possibly  could." 

"Yes,  I  guess  there's  no  doubt 
about  that.  Well,  if  you  decide 
later  that  you  can't  stand  it, 
you  can  always  find  a  refuge 
back  here." 

"Thanks.  I'll  remember  that." 

Mr.  Dawson  came  to  call  for  her 
early  the  next  morning.  "This 
won't  be  easy,"  he  said,  "but  I'll 
help  all  that  I  can.  The  eldest 
boy  is  ten  and  the  youngest  is 
four.  They  are  a  houseful,  even 
with  their  mother  in  charge. 
Fortunately,  the  eldest  two  are 
in  school  during  the  week." 

"I  think  that  I  can  manage 
all  right,"  she  said.  "At  any  rate, 
I  am  willing  to  try." 

"Good.  It  takes  a  tremendous 
load  off  my  mind.  My  mother 
was  here  while  Janet  was  in  the 
hospital,  but  it  was  too  much 
for  her.  Anyway,  she  is  needed 
in  her  own  home." 

They  drove  up  to  a  rather 
small  brick  house.  It  was  neat 
enough  on  the  outside,  but  when 
Elsa  stepped  inside  the  front 
door  it  looked  as  if  the  proverbial 
cyclone  had  stirred  everything 
around. 

Mr.  Dawson  looked  at  once 
stricken  and  apologetic. 
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"Don't  worry,"  smiled  Elsa. 
"There's  nothing  that  can't  be 
put  to  rights  again." 

He  showed  her  to  her  bed- 
room, then  took  her  in  to  meet 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Dawson  reached 
out  both  her  hands.  "You're  an 
angel  to  come,"  she  said.  "I 
didn't  expect  you  to  look  like 
one  in  the  bargain." 

"Thanks,"  said  Elsa.  "The  re- 
semblance ends  right  there.  I 
have  never  yet  acted  like  one." 

"I'm  not  so  sure.  The  fact  of 
your  coming  here  at  all  goes  a 
long  way  toward  qualifying 
you." 

Mr.  Dawson  had  to  leave  at 
once  for  his  work  and  Elsa  set 
about  hers.  She  put  the  kitchen 
to  rights,  scrubbing  the  floor  and 
cleaning  up  the  range.  Then  she 
went  into  the  living  room  where 
the  two  younger  boys  had  made 
a  tent  by  bringing  chairs  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  covering  them  with  a  bed- 
spread. She  decided  to  let  well 
enough  alone  for  the  present, 
since  they  were  happily  occu- 
pied, and  to  clean  the  bathroom 
and  other  bedrooms.  When  she 
returned  to  the  living  room  it 
was  strangely  silent.  She  looked 
under  the  tent  but  it  was  quite 
vacant. 

"Now  what  —  or  where?"  she 
wondered,  in  some  alarm.  She 
went  to  the  mother's  bedroom 
and  asked,  "Did  the  boys  come 
in  here?" 

"No.  Have  they  disappeared? 
You'd  better  look  outside.  They 
should  have  on  wraps,  if  they 
go  out  in  this  weather." 

They  should,  indeed,  thought 
Elsa  —  with  a  foot  of  snow  on 
the  ground. 

She  slipped  on  her  own  coat 


and  stepped  outside.  The  boys 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Think- 
ing that  they  were  possibly  still 
in  the  house,  she  went  back  and 
looked  quickly  through  the  other 
rooms.  There  was  no  sign  of  any 
boys. 

Four  and  six  years  old.  Why 
they  were  just  infants!  They 
couldn't  possibly  have  gone  very 
far.  She  didn't  want  to  worry 
Mrs.  Dawson  so  she  went  out 
again.  There  were  some  build- 
ings at  the  rear  of  the  house, 
probably  a  barn  and  chicken 
coop.  That  was  the  most  logical 
hiding  place,  she  decided. 

She  looked  inside  both  and 
called  repeatedly,  but  there  was 
no  reply.  As  she  came  out  again 
she  saw  Teddy,  the  four-year- 
old,  coming  up  the  walk.  "Get 
in  the  house  quickly!"  she  called. 
"You  shouldn't  be  out  with  no 
coat.   Where  is  your  brother?" 

"Over  there.  In  the  big  ditch," 
he  replied,  pointing  across  the 
field. 

"Merciful  goodness,  no!"  Elsa 
gasped.  "Not  that!" 

"You  go  in  the  house,"  she 
commanded.    "I'll   get   brother." 

She  ran  through  the  field  to 
where  a  ridge  of  earth  evidently 
outlined  a  canal.  Before  she 
reached  the  bank  she  could  hear 
Mark  screaming.  Thank  good- 
ness, he's  alive,  anyway,  she 
thought.  She  raced  to  the  canal 
and  there  was  Mark,  standing 
in  water  up  to  his  waist,  in  a 
hole  he  had  broken  through  the 
ice. 

How  to  get  him  out  was  her 
big  problem  now,  without  falling 
through  herself.  She  decided 
there  was  no  other  way.  She 
couldn't   take   time   to   go   back 
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and  get  a  rope,  even  if  she  knew 
where  to  find  one. 

She  took  one  step  off  from 
the  bank  and  for  a  moment 
thought  the  ice  might  hold.  But 
before  she  could  reach  the  boy 
she  had  fallen  through  into  the 
icy  water.  Seizing  his  arms,  she 
pulled  with  all  her  might  and 
managed  to  lift  him  out  and  drag 
him  to  the  bank.  They  stood 
there  shivering  with  cold  and 
fright. 

"Come  along  fast,"  she  said. 
"We've  got  to  get  you  back 
home  again  and  warm,  before 
you  catch  pneumonia.' ' 

She  rushed  him  down  through 
the  field  and  into  the  house.  In 
the  bathroom  she  stripped  off  his 
clothes  and  put  him  in  a  tub  of 
warm  water,  then  into  bed. 
"Now  you  stay,  there  until  you 
are  good  and  warm,"  she  com- 
manded, "and  be  mighty  glad 
that  you're  in  a  nice,  cozy  bed." 
She  refrained  from  adding  "in- 
stead of  the  canal." 

She  quickly  changed  her  own 
wet  clothing  next  and  then  went 
out  to  the  kitchen  to  look  for 
Teddy.  She  found  him  on  top 
of  the  refrigerator  enjoying  the 
contents  of  a  jar  of  strawberry 
jam  by  means  of  his  fingers.  By 
the  time  he  was  cleaned  up,  it 
was  noon  and  she  had  to  pre- 
pare lunch.  The  front  room  still 
had  its  tent,  and  there  was  a 
clothes  basket  in  the  kitchen 
piled  high  with  clothes  to  be 
ironed.  She  gritted  her  teeth  and 
went  on.  Another  day  couldn't 
possibly  be  this  bad.  It  just 
wasn't  possible. 

But  the  rest  of  the  day 
was.  After  the  bad  start  in  the 
morning  she  simply  could  not 
get    caught    up    with    the    work. 


She  was  also  handicapped  by 
being  new  in  the  house  and 
not  knowing  where  to  find  any- 
thing or  where  to  put  any- 
thing. By  the  time  supper  was 
over,  she  was  completely  ex- 
hausted. When  Uncle  Frederick 
came  over,  bringing  two  letters 
from  Germany,  she  didn't  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

She  read  her  mother's  first,  as 
always.  It  told  of  news  among 
family  and  friends  and,  as  usual, 
she  wrote  how  kind  and  helpful 
Karl  had  been  and  how  wonder- 
ful it  was  to  have  such  a  good 
friend  at  hand.  The  letter  pro- 
duced the  worst  case  of  home- 
sickness she  had  suffered  since 
leaving  Heidelberg. 

The  other  letter  was  from 
Clay.  It  also,  as  usual,  was  full 
of  quips  and  fun.  "I  expect  to 
be  home  in  June,"  he  said,  "and, 
much  as  I  regret  leaving  this 
lovely  city  I  shall  be  more  than 
compensated  by  finding  Heidel- 
berg's fairest  flower  in  Salt  Lake 
City." 

Would  he  find  her  there?  At 
any  rate,  she  would  still  be  in 
the  country.  She  couldn't  pos- 
sibly save  enough  money  to  leave 
before  July.  Unless  she  could 
hold  out  here  at  Dawson's,  she 
couldn't  even  save  enough  to 
leave  by  then.  And  a  few  more 
days  like  this  one  would  certain- 
ly be  her  finish.  Was  she  doing 
the  right  thing  to  try  and  return 
anyway? 

She  looked  out  through  her 
bedroom  window  and  saw  a 
single  great  star  shining  in  the 
west.  Surely,  if  she  sought  guid- 
ance, she  would  choose  the  right 
path.  On  that  blessed  thought 
she  fell  asleep. 

(To  be  continued) 
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White 

Box 


Janet  W.  Breeze 


One  of  the  early  memories  of  my 
childhood  concerns  the  subject  of 
tithing.  I  was  four.  My  father 
had  just  passed  away,  and  my 
mother  had  taken  employment  in 
a  downtown  department  store.  I 
don't  remember  how  the  subject 
came  up,  but  I  vividly  remember 
Mother  saying,  "You  have  more 
money  when  you  pay  your  tith- 
ing." 

Like  a  typical  four-going-on- 
five,  I  asked,  "How  come?" 

"Because,"  she  said,  "when  you 
give  the  Lord  his  money  first, 
that  leaves  you  with  less.  With 
less  money,  you  watch  it  more 
closely.  And  when  you  avoid 
spending  money  foolishly,  you 
have  more." 

Even  though  I  still  didn't  know 
the  difference  between  a  dime  and 
a  dollar,  outside  of  their  physical 
size,  what  my  mother  said  made 
sense.  But,  like  a  good  teacher 
who  recognizes  the  value  of  repe- 
tition, she  made  certain  that  the 
first  time  she  told  me  was  not  the 


Last  time  she  told  me.  And,  as  I 
grew  older,  I  was  encouraged  to 
make  my  first  "little  white  box." 

It  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  pro- 
duction. I  painted  it  all  up  with 
fancy  flowers;  and  on  the  center 
of  the  lid,  in  macaroni  alphabets, 
I  glued  the  letters  t-i-t-h-i-n-g. 

Even  though,  as  I  became  a 
career  girl,  the  little  white  box 
was  later  replaced  by  numbers  in 
an  account  book  and  checkbook, 
by  the  time  I  entered  marriage, 
tithing  was  a  natural  and  accept- 
able part  of  my  life.  Since  then, 
things  have  happened  which  have 
convinced  me  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  that  the  Lord  does  bless 
us  when  we  comply  with  the 
things  he  asks  of  us. 

One  of  many  incidents  stands 
out  in  my  mind.  It  was  shortly 
after  our  first  baby  was  born.  My 
husband  was  an  enlisted  man  in 
the  army.  We  lived  comfortably, 
but  somehow,  the  money  we  had 
just  didn't  seem  to  want  to 
stretch  into   the  shape  of  baby 
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furniture;  and  we  were  too  far 
away  from  home  to  borrow  a  crib 
from  relatives.  Since  babies  have 
to  have  someplace  to  sleep,  it  was 
a  temptation  to  buy  a  crib  rather 
than  pay  our  tithing.  But  we 
didn't  give  in. 

Then,  a  mysterious  letter  came 
in  the  mail.  It  was  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  was 
addressed  to  me.  It  stated  that 
through  some  oversight,  my  allot- 
ment checks  had  not  started  as 
soon  as  they  should.  Enclosed  I 
would  find  a  check  correcting  the 
error  made  over  a  year  before. 
Even  though  it  was  money  we 
should  have  received  anyway,  we 
deemed  it  a  great  blessing  that 
the  money  had  somehow  been 
saved  until  a  time  when  we  could 
better  use  it.  This  was  just  one 
occasion.  There  have  been  other 
times  when  unexpected  blessings 
have  come  to  us. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Lord  does 
not  bless  everyone  in  the  exact 
same  way.  However,  whether  it 
has  been  the  result  of  Mother's 
practical  view  toward  tithing,  or 
unexpected  sources  of  income,  we 
feel  very  strongly  that  our  bless- 
ing for  the  payment  of  tithing  has 
been  financial  security. 

Now  it  is  our  duty  to  share 


this  wonderful  law  of  tithing  with 
our  children.  As  soon  as  that 
first  precious  baby  grew  into  a 
little  girl  with  a  piggy  bank,  we 
told  her  about  tithing.  At  that 
time,  we  had  a  weekly  "home 
night"  that  consisted  of  a  story 
about  Jesus,  Ring-Around-the- 
Rosy,  and  an  ice-cream  corfle.  One 
night,  before  the  ice-cream  cone, 
we  sat  at  the  kitchen  table,  and 
with  white  paper,  glue,  and  cray- 
ons, we  decorated  a  "little  white 
box,"  which  read:  Claudia's  Tith- 
ing. Thereafter,  each  home  night 
Daddy  gave  her  ten  pennies.  One 
penny  was  to  go  in  the  little  white 
box  and  nine  were  to  go  in  her 
piggy  bank.  Last  December, 
Claudia  carried  the  little  white 
box  to  her  first  tithing  settlement. 
The  bishop  handed  her  a  receipt, 
and  we  explained  what  it  was. 

She  later  told  her  grandmother, 
"This  paper  means  I  gave  Heav- 
enly Father  back  his  money." 

Grandmother  was  so  pleased 
she  opened  her  handbag  and 
brought  forth  two  nickles.  She 
said,  "For  a  very  good  little  girl." 

Claudia  took  the  money  to  her 
bedroom.  She  put  one  nickel  in 
her  piggy  bank  —  and  one  in  her 
little  white  box. 

Is  a  child  ever  too  young  to  be 
taught  the  gospel? 


Strength  to  Grow 

Carolle  Denton 

I  stepped  through  my  doorway 

One  busy  afternoon, 

Tired  from  household  chores; 

I  saw  a  violet,  delicate,  fragrant, 

With  snow  stars  prismed  on  lavender  petals 

Winter  bound  until  spring, 

Blooming  when  others  wither  from  icy  breath. 

I  went  back  to  daily  duties  with  a  smile, 

Determined  to  give  my  family 

What  the  violet  had  given  me. 
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Betty  Lou  Martin 


The  sun  caressed  Midge's  back 
as  she  worked  lovingly  in  her 
flower  garden.  Each  spring  she 
looked  foward  to  replanting  and 
taking  care  of  her  flowers.  Each 
blossom  she  tended  gently  as  if 
it  were  a  child. 

With  a  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment, Midge  looked  over  her 
work  of  the  afternoon.  She  was 
beginning  to  see  progress  in  the 
little  garden  spot,  and  she  hoped 
that  the  flowers  would  be  as 
lovely  this  season  as  they  had 
been   last   year. 

Faintly  Midge  heard  the  clock 
in  her  kitchen  chime  three.  Soon 
her  three  children  would  be 
bounding  in  the  house  from 
school,  and,  as  usual,  they  would 
be  starving. 

I've  just  time  to  get  cleaned 
up  before  I  start  dinner,  Midge 
mused,  very  satisfied  with  her- 
self and  her  day. 

Few  women  received  more  sat- 


isfaction out  of  life  than  did 
Midge.  She  gained  such  pleasure 
in  doing  little  things,  things  that 
would  be  considered  monotonous 
to  some  women. 

I  guess  that  I'll  always  enjoy 
sewing  buttons  on  Fred's  shirts, 
taking  care  of  the  children,  cook- 
ing, cleaning.  Midge  was  deep  in 
thought  as  she  combed  her  dark 
brown  hair.  She  still  had  the  look 
of  a  young  woman,  although 
she  readily  admitted  to  forty-five. 
Her  delicate  features  and  her  al- 
ways ready  smile  made  her  a  very 
charming  person,  although  she 
was  not  beautiful. 

Life  in  Danville  had  been  good 
to  Midge.  The  reward  of  her  chil- 
dren, watching  them  grow  up, 
and  teaching  them  the  worth- 
while things  in  life  were  import- 
ant to  her.  The  youngest  child, 
ten-year-old  Sue,  was  a  delight, 
she  was  so  unselfish. .  David  had 
just  turned  fourteen.  He  was  so 
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like  his  father,  with  winning 
ways.  The  only  child  who  had 
caused  them  any  worry  was 
Debbie.  She  was  sixteen,  a  very 
attractive  girl,  bright  and  intelli- 
gent in  every  respect.  She  was 
very  conscious  of  her  school  ac- 
tivities and  friends. 

"I'm  home,  Mom,"  David 
called,  "Where  are  you?" 

"Right  here,  David,"  Midge 
answered  her  son. 

Next,  Sue  rushed  into  the 
house  with  the  news  that  Bar- 
bara's cat  had  a  new  batch  of 
kittens.  "Please,  Mother,  may  we 
have  one?  Barbara  said  that  we 
could." 

"I  suppose  so,  dear.  Now  settle 
down."  Midge  smoothed  her 
daughter's  ruffled  hair.  "Did  you 
see  Debbie  on  the  way  from 
school?" 

David  munched  on  a  cookie. 
"She  said  to  tell  you  that  she  has 
a  meeting  tonight,  and  that  she'll 
be  a  little  late.  Honestly,  I  don't 
think  that  it's  a  meeting  at  all. 
I  think  it's  just  a  gab  session." 

"David,  don't  be  unkind.  You 
know  that  your  sister  takes  her 
meetings  seriously,"  Midge  repri- 
manded. 

It  was  just  before  dinner,  when 
Debbie  finally  came  home.  Al- 
though Midge  could  have  used 
her  daughter's  assistance,  she 
never  suggested  that  Debbie  try 
to  get  home  from  school  a  little 
earlier  than  usual. 

"Whew,  what  a  day,  Mother. 
I'm  just  about  tired  out."  Debbie 
slumped  onto  a  kitchen  chair. 
"What's  for  dinner?" 

"Roast  beef,  tonight,  Debbie." 
Midge  checked  the  roast.  "It's 
just  about  ready.  What  was  this 
meeting  all  about?" 


"Oh,  we've  just  been  planning 
our  prom,  but  we  don't  know  for 
sure  whom  to  have  on  the  com- 
mittee. Some  of  the  kids  just 
won't  do  any  work.  We  need 
someone  who  will  really  get  in 
and  work  for  us." 

Midge  thought  for  a  moment. 
"What  about  the  new  girl  who 
just  moved  in  down  the  street, 
Lee  Ann  Bradley?  I  understand 
that  they  are  a  very  nice  family. 
Lee  Ann  is  your  age." 

"Oh,  Mother,  really,  have  you 
seen  her?  She  isn't  at  all  like  the 
group  of  girls  that  count  at 
school." 

"Really,  Debbie,  I  hadn't  no- 
ticed. She  is  a  very  pretty  girl. 
Her  family  is  not  too  well  off 
financially  at  the  present,  but 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  allow 
her  to  help  on  the  committee." 

"That  isn't  it,  Mother.  It's  the 
way  that  she  dresses.  She  just 
isn't  with  it,  and  I  wouldn't  want 
anyone  to  think  that  I  went 
around  with  her." 

Midge  could  hardly  believe  her 
daughter's  words.  She  had  al- 
ways tried  to  teach  her  children 
respect  for  other  people  as  in- 
dividuals, and  now  her  own 
daughter  was  talking  like  a  snob. 

Turning  to  Debbie,  Midge  felt 
more  disappointment  in  her 
daughter  than  anger.  "Debbie, 
I'm  surprised  at  you.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  you  speak  that  way 
again  ever." 

It  was  a  dazzling  spring  day  on 
which  Midge  and  Sister  Riley 
had  chosen  to  do  their  visiting 
teaching.  The  sky  was  cloudless 
and  its  azure-blue  framed  a  fresh 
world  that  was  just  beginning  to 
awaken. 

"We're  fortunate  that  our  dis- 
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trict  isn't  far  from  our  homes," 
Sister  Riley  commented.  "This 
way  we  can  enjoy  a  stroll.  I  do 
get  a  pleasure  out  of  going  for  a 
walk." 

"So  do  I,  Sister  Riley.  It's 
much  better  than  driving,"  Midge 
added  as  they  stopped  in  front 
of  the  Bradley's  home. 

Mrs.  Bradley  answered  the 
door  cheerfully.  Instantly  Midge 
and  Sister  Riley  were  caught  up 
in  her  friendliness.  "What  a  plea- 
sure it  is  to  have  you  ladies  come. 
I  was  wondering  when  I  would 
have  visiting  teachers." 

After  the  message  had  been 
given,  Midge  asked,  "Do  you 
think  that  you  will  like  our  little 
town  of  Danville?" 

"My  husband  and  I  are  very 
fond  of  it  already.  It  is  the  chil- 
dren that  we  worry  about.  The 
younger  ones  seem  to  be  doing 
very  well,  but  Lee  Ann  doesn't 
have  any  friends  yet.  She  is  quite 
shy,  and  she  never  goes  any  place 
outside  of  school.  She  just  comes 
home  and  studies.  I  do  wish  that 
it  was  easier  for  her  to  make 
friends." 

"I'm  sure  she  will  get  along 
just  fine,"  Midge  answered  and 
wondered  why  she  should  enter- 
tain guilty  feelings.  After  all, 
what  could  she  do  if  Debbie 
didn't  want  to  have  Lee  Ann  as 
a  friend? 

Sister  Riley  looked  at  Mrs. 
Bradley.  "Seems  as  if  some  chil- 
dren just  need  a  little  push,  and 
then  others  can  get  there  on  their 
own."  Then  her  gaze  turned  to 
Midge. 

Once  back  home,  Midge  thought 
things  over  carefully.  She  knew 
that  she  couldn't  pick  her  daugh- 
ter's friends,   nor   did   she  want 


to.  She  wouldn't  have  wanted  her 
own  parents  to  pick  her  friends. 
However,  she  knew  that  whether 
Debbie  wanted  Lee  Ann  for  a 
friend  or  not,  she  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  introduce  the  girl  around 
school,  and,  at  least,  head  her  in 
the  right  direction. 

"Mother,  I  just  can't;  the  gang 
will  think  that  I  am  square  if  I 
take  Lee  Ann  around  with  me," 
Debbie  wailed. 

Midge  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
"You  know,  Debbie,  David  will 
always  get  along  in  life,  and  I 
think  that  I  know  why  he  has 
so  many  friends.  He  loves  people, 
accepts  them  as  they  are,  and  he 
certainly  does  not  put  himself 
above  them.  If  someone  needed 
help  or  a  favor,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  be  there.  It  isn't  the 
things  that  we  can  do  for  our- 
selves that  magnify  us  as  in- 
dividuals, it's  the  things  that  we 
do  for  others.  I've  always  tried  to 
teach  you  right,  and  now  you 
must  be  your  own  judge."  Midge 
turned  away  from  Debbie.  "I 
won't  bring  up  the  subject  of 
Lee  Ann  again." 

Debbie  was  about  to  leave  the 
kitchen;  a  look  of  bewilderment 
covered  her  face. 

"I  just  want  you  to  remember 
one  thing,  Debbie.  You  are 
blessed  with  so  very  much.  How 
would  you  feel  if  you  were  Lee 
Ann?" 

Midge  tried  to  concentrate  on 
finishing  dinner,  but  everything 
turned  out  wrong.  She  usually 
loved  cooking  in  her  bright  little 
kitchen,  but  now  even  the  sight 
of  her  flower  garden  outside  her 
window  didn't  interest  her. 

Watching  a  flower  grow,  Midge 
thought,  first  only  a  bud,  then 
blossoming  into  a  thing  of  beauty 
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made  life  seem  wondrous  and 
good,  and  people  remarked  on 
the  flower's  beauty.  However, 
when  it  turned  brown  and  wilted 
away,  no  one  praised  it  any  more. 
Midge  did  not  want  her  children 
to  be  as  a  flower.  She  wanted 
them  to  stay  young  and  good  in 
their  hearts  always. 

The  next  day  Debbie  and 
Midge  were  pointedly  polite  to 
one  another,  and  the  subject  of 
Lee  Ann,  as  Midge  had  promised, 
was  not  mentioned  again. 

Debbie  continued  to  be  busy 
with  her  meetings,  and  she  was 
helping  to  plan  a  party  that  one 
of  her  friends  was  having.  She 
spoke  very  little  to  any  member 
of  the  family,  even  David  com- 
mented on  his  sister's  solemn- 
ness. 

"What's  wrong  with  Debbie, 
Mom?  She  used  to  chatter  all  the 
time.  Now  she'll  hardly  talk." 

"She's  busy  and  engrossed  in 
her  school  work,  David.  That's 
all." 

As  was  the  habit  of  Midge  and 
Fred,  they  always  waited  up  for 
Debbie  and  David  when  they 
were  out  at  night.  The  evening 
of  Debbie's  friend's  party,  Midge 
settled  herself  in  an  easy  chair 
with  a  magazine,  prepared  to 
wait  for  Debbie's  return  home. 

"Where's  Debbie  gone  to- 
night?" Fred  inquired,  as  he  put 
the   evening  paper  down. 

"She's  gone  to  a  party.  She 
should  be  home  in  awhile,  dear. 
You've  got  an  early  appointment 
in  the  morning.  Why  don't  you 
go  up  to  bed?  I'll  be  up  in  a  little 
while." 

Fred  and  Midge  were  always 
strict  that  the  children  be  home 
on  time,  and  Debbie,  as  usual, 
was  prompt. 


"Did  you  have  a  nice  party, 
Debbie?"  Midge  called  to  her 
from  the  living  room. 

Debbie  walked  into  the  room 
and  sat  across  from  her  Mother. 
"It  was  one  of  the  best  parties 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time." 
Debbie  seemed  uneasy.  "Mother, 
I  have  an  apology  to  make  to 
you,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  waking  me  up  in  time.  I  have 
been  a  snob.  I  can  see  that  now." 

"What  brought  this  on,  dear? 
I  don't  understand."  A  puzzled 
expression  crossed  Midge's  face. 

"Well,  I  got  to  thinking  about 
what  you  said,  about  Lee  Ann, 
I  mean.  I  didn't  really  give  her 
a  chance.  I  just  didn't  care.  We 
invited  her  to  our  party  tonight, 
and  it  would  have  been  our  loss 
if  we  hadn't  made  friends  with 
her.  She's  a  sweet  person  and 
very  talented.  She's  going  to  be 
on  our  prom  committee,  too." 

"Oh,  Debbie,  that's  just  won- 
derful. I'm  so  proud  of  you." 
Midge  felt  relieved. 

Debbie  kissed  her  mother  on 
the  cheek.  "I  think  that  I  had 
better  get  to  bed  early,  Mother. 
Thanks  again  for  just  being  you. 
I  know  that  I've  been  wrapped 
up  in  myself  a  great  deal  lately, 
and  that  you  could  have  used 
my  help.  Please  forgive  me.  I'm 
going  to  do  better.  I  promise." 
%  Midge  knew  that  when  Debbie 
made  a  promise,  she  kept  it,  that 
was  one  of  her  qualities.  What  a 
relief  it  was  to  know  that  her 
daughter  was  once  again  headed 
on  the  right  path. 

Must  get  to  bed  early,  too, 
Midge  thought.  I've  got  work  to 
do  in  my  garden  tomorrow.  Those 
tender  young  plants  need  a  little 
help  in  the  right  direction,  too. 
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0   I\[urture  Qunosity    m 

Caroline  Eyring  Miner 

E3  E3 


CURIOSITY  keeps  adults  from  feeling  old  and  helps  children  and  young 
people  become  mature.  My  mother  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty  and  was 
curious  and  interested  in  learning  everything  she  could  until  the  day 
she  died.  It  is  invigorating  to  be  around  someone  with  a  zest  for  living  and 
learning.  These  people  are  questing  every  day,  and  life  is  always  a  high  ad- 
venture. 

I  have  tried  to  analyze  my  own  experiences  as  a  child  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  quality  of  being  curious  can  be  enhanced  or  inhibited  in 
children.  That  children  are  naturally  curious,  I  am  certain.  What  is  it  then 
that  keeps  them  so  throughout  life,  or  what  makes  them  lose  the  wonder  of 
it  all  and  become  bored?  What  can  we  as  mothers  do  about  this? 

I  remember  my  mother's  eager  interest  in  the  questions  I  asked  as  a 
child.  I  can  see  her  now,  her  face  beaming,  "I've  wondered  about  that,  too! 
Let's  look  in  the  encyclopedia  and  see  how  a  maple  produces  sugar."  I  was 
made  to  feel  important  because  I  had  asked  a  good  question,  and  I  came  to 
love  learning  partly  in  this  way.  I  also  knew  my  mother  was  curious  about 
everything,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  "wondering  awe"  in  our  home. 

If  when  children  ask,  "What  makes  the  clock  tick?  Why  is  the  grass 
green?"  they  are  told  not  to  be  foolish,  or  to  mind  their  own  business,  or  not 
to  ask  personal  questions,  or  if  they  are  told  to  wait  until  a  later  time  for  an 
answer,  they  soon  become  wary  of  asking  questions.  If  older  children  in  a  family 
are  allowed  to  ridicule  younger  ones  when  they  ask  questions,  the  young 
ones  will  soon  begin  to  hesitate  to  ask  questions  at  all. 

Often  as  children  reach  their  teens  they  naturally  become  more  self-con- 
scious about  asking  questions,  at  least  those  of  a  personal  nature,  or  they  may 
decide  it  is  smart  to  appear  indifferent  or  bored  about  it  all.  Indifference  and 
boredom,  like  all  habits,  snowball  —  the  more  they  are  practiced  the  bigger 
they  become.  Actually,  a  kind  of  mental  fog  sets  in  after  so  long,  and  the 
development  of  mind  and  personality  is  slowed  up.  This  may  be  only  a 
phase,  if  the  habit  of  curiosity  was  nurtured  earlier. 

Curiosity  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  make-up  of  a  scientist,  a  doctor, 
a  teacher,  a  farmer,  a  student.  There  would  be  little  progress  in  these  fields 
if  no  one  asked  questions  or  hunted  answers. 

Children  need  to  give  their  curiosity  full  rein  —  showing  interest  and 
asking  questions.  It  is  a  pleasant,  effective  way  to  impress  facts  on  their  minds. 
It  makes  them  self-reliant,  poised,  having  much  to  talk  about  when  the 
occasion  arises.  It  leads  them  into  new  areas  of  discovery. 

As  mothers,  we  should  keep  curious  and  eager  ourselves  in  learning  and 
asking  questions.  We  should  develop  an  inquiring  atmosphere  in  our  homes. 
Considering  a  child's  question  sacred,  important,  and  helping  him  to  find 
answers,  is  a  worthwhile  parental  goal.  We  will  thus  be  helping  to  nurture 
eager,  interested  scientists,  teachers,  or  just  people  with  a  zest  for  living  every 
minute  they  are  alive. 
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Framed 
Beauty 


LaVon  B.  Olsen 


My  neighbor  and  I  play  a  game.  We  place  an  imaginary  frame 
around  beauty.  If  one  sees  a  striking  scene,  she  calls,  "Come, 
let  us  frame  a  picture."  We  meet  and,  with  a  wave  of  the 
arm  we  strike  a  boundary,  after  we  decide  what  to  include  for  beauty 
and  balance,  as  does  an  artist  painting  landscapes. 

On  a  morning  following  a  lashing  winter  blizzard,  we  venture 
out  to  slice  out  a  section  of  the  high  Wasatch  Mountain  range  to 
the  east,  at  whose  feet  our  town  nestles.  All  is  snowbound,  and 
thoroughly  clean,  vegetation  and  trees  methodically  frosted.  We  place 
the  frame  to  enclose  an  expanse  of  mountains  where  fog  patches 
snuggle  promiscuously  in  forked  canyons,  and  raise  it  to  include 
a  line  of  clear,  cobalt  sky  that  presses  the  horizon.  Against  the 
frame's  edge,  we  may  align  some  frizzed  boughs  of  evergreen  pine 
in  our  dooryard,  for  foreground  interest.  We  take  time  and  pride 
in  these  delightful  painting  projects.  When  our  scene  is  outlined  to 
our  satisfaction,  we  stand  back  and  enjoy  it. 

Another  winter  scene  may  be  the  huge  snowman  on  our  spacious 
lawn,  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  neighborhood  children.  We  maneu- 
ver to  get  a  good  perspective  of  stovepipe  hat,  carrot  nose,  coal  eyes, 
and  angled  broom  in  a  crooked  arm.  This  requires  a  rectangle  out- 
line to  include  the  snow-burdened  lilac  tree  and  bridal  wreath 
against  the  house.  We  frame  it  deep  to  catch  the  myriad  tromped 
tracks  in  the  foreground,  and  wide  to  include  the  spider-web  design 
of  miniature  dirt  roads  bared  by  rolled  snowballs  leading  in. 

Possibly,  after  a  siege  of  fog,  when  glistening  tinsel  clings  tena- 
ciously to  everything  tangible,  we  may  decide  to  frame  the  towering 
weeping-willow  tree  on  the  corner.  Hoary  with  frost,  all  of  its  lithe 
branches  are  reverently  bowed,  as  if  in  prayer.  Telephone  poles, 
strung  with  fleecy,  white  wool  yarn,  trail  off  down  the  street.  These 
we  cut  in,  for  added  interest. 
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In  June,  we  may  meet  and  frame  the  first,  fresh,  full-blown 
Peace  rose.  We  meditate  with  care  just  where  to  place  an  oval  frame 
for  this  close-up.  Beside  the  rose,  we  angle  in  a  single  bud  and  some 
distinct  leaf  pattern  foliage.  Flowers  are  for  framing! 

Sunset  scenes  are  the  most  colorful,  but  require  faster  decisions 
since  they  are  fleeting.  Often  we  strike  a  boundary  around  a  peace- 
ful, pink  panorama,  with  emphasis  on  smooth  evenness  of  clouds. 
We  lower  it  to  enclose  projecting  horizon  angles  and  the  reflective 
mauve  on  shadowed,  gray  mountains.  Or  we  may  catch  on  our  can- 
vas an  area  above  the  horizon,  and  watch  only  rampant,  red  clouds, 
resembling  fireballs,  vying  for  position. 

Sometimes  in  summer,  we  even  frame  what  my  neighbor  calls 
scrapple  —  anything  one  is  not  happy  to  own  —  a  cobbled,  sagging 
barn  and  fence,  with  a  wagon-wide  barnyard  gate,  tired,  off  focus, 
dragging  on  its  hinges.  We  enclose  some  gnarled  cottonwood  trees 
against  the  frame's  edge.  The  leaf-greens  and  board-browns  in  the 
scene  are  striking. 

And  in  autumn,  when  every  leaf  becomes  a  flower,  we  are 
tempted  to  embrace  the  whole  great  east  mountain  in  one  sweep. 
Yellow  quaking-aspen  patches,  orange  oaks  in  profusion,  and  scarlet 
maple  blotches  combine  to  create  a  riot  of  color,  subdued  inter- 
mittently by  unchanging  pines. 

Impressive  landscapes  can  be  framed  everywhere. 

A  meandering  stream,  with  banks  edged  with  blooming  pink 
tamarisk,  making  a  cut  in  mountains  and  sky;  wagon-rutted  country 
lanes  lined  with  poplar  trees;  close-ups  of  sego  lilies  or  Indian  paint- 
brushes, nestled  against  gray  sage  on  low  foothills;  or  acres  of  blue- 
bells in  early  summer  along  the  Sky-line  Drive,  against  a  solid, 
sloping  background  of  dark  junipers. 

This  artwork  requires  just  a  bit  of  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
an  eye  for  the  beautiful.  Indeed,  the  subjects  are  everywhere  if  seen 
in  sections,  seen  with  tourist  eyes  —  with  artist  eyes. 

Frame  beauty.  It  is  fun! 


Reassurance 

Catherine   B.    Bowles 

Just  a  little  sunshine  brightens  the  road, 
Just  a  little  patience  carries  the  load; 
Just  a  trusting  faith  that  will   bring  a   light 
To  give  more  courage  to  walk  aright. 
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FROM  THE  FIELD 


Relief  Society  Activities 


All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal  of 
material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  January  1958,  page  47,  and 
in  the  Relief  Society  Handbook  of  Instructions. 


Dallas  Stake  (Texas)  Friendship  Day 

April  23,   1964 

Standing  on  the  "ship"  of  "Friendship,"  back  of  the  gangplank,  stake 
board  members  and  sisters  who  gave  demonstrations  of  Relief  Society  work, 
left  to  right:  Zina  Malouf,  Christa  Atkerson,  Afton  Ryan,  Lois  Willis,  Juanita 
McDaniel,  Judy  Eady,  Ada  Schaelling,  Laura  Church,  Lucille  Molen,  Virginia 
Marsh,  Janet  Ambler,  Rose  Andre,  Leona  Tillman,  Florence  Trimble,  Dora 
Hess,  Darlene  Hansen. 

Ada  Schaelling,  President,  Dallas  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Each 
member  of  the  twenty  Relief  Societies  throughout  the  stake  was  invited  to  bring 
her  friends  to  this  special  day  which  began  at  10:30  A.M.,  with  a  program  fea- 
turing music  by  the  Singing  Mothers.  Iona  Gray  of  Kileen  spoke  on  'Woman's 
Place  in  America  and  in  the  Church.'  A  talk  was  given  on  the  origin  of  Re- 
lief Society  and  its  present-day  functions,  followed  by  singing  by  the  group  'I 
Want  to  Be  a  Friend  of  Yours.' 

"The  women  were  invited  into  the  cultural  hall  by  two  jolly  sailors  set  up 
near  a  roped-off  ship's  ramp.  Here  the  women  showed  keen  interest  in  the 
demonstrations  in  progress  around  the  hall,  which  included  bread  making, 
featuring  freshly  ground  whole- wheat  flour  from  Deaf  Smith  County;  quilt- 
ing, and  a  display  of  beautiful  handmade  quilts.  Other  crafts  featured  were 
embroidery,  millinery,  knitting,  soap  making,  ribbon  flowers,  rug  making, 
wax  fruit  shaping,  marshmallows,  flower  arranging,  corsage  making,  and  in- 
terior decorating. 

"After  the  tour  of  demonstrations,  luncheon  was  served  to  over  four 
hundred  women,  followed  by  a  fashion  show  in  which  the  models  walked  the 
'gang-plank'  from  a  ship  set  up  on  the  stage.  The  decorations  for  the  tables 
also  carried  out  the  theme  of  a  nautical  occasion." 
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Idaho  Falls  Stake  (Idaho)  Presents  "Ideas  Galore  for  '64" 

November  6,    1964 

Standing  in  front  of  the  carousel,  left  to  right:  Bernita  Campbell,  Presi- 
dent, Idaho  Falls  Stake  Relief  Society;  Eunice  Loosli  and  Virginia  Johnson, 
Counselors. 

Sister  Campbell  reports:  "The  picture  represents  one  of  the  many  out- 
standing booths  which  graced  the  cultural  hall.  The  theme  was  interestingly 
presented  with  vapor  from  a  large  foil  Aladdin's  Lamp,  spelling  out  'Relief 
Society  Magic.'  Wall  decorations  illustrated  the  raw  materials  such  as  rib- 
bons, cans  of  plastic,  cannisters  of  flour  and  sugar,  and  yardage  and  yarns, 
with  the  magic  results  being:  ribbon  fruits  and  flowers,  plastic  decorator  grapes 
and  plaques,  delicious  looking  cakes,  cookies,  and  bread;  pillows,  clothing, 
sweaters,  and  afghans. 

"In  the  foyer  were  attractive  displays  prepared  by  each  class  leader  of 
the  stake  board  illustrating  her  particular  department.  Although  the  public 
was  invited,  the  affair  was  held  primarily  to  encourage  the  sisters  constantly 
to  strive  for  excellence  of  workmanship  and  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  artistic  displays  at  bazaars.  Hostesses  attended  the  various  booths  to  answer 
questions  and  offer  explanations  regarding  the  items  displayed.  There  were 
booths  of  aprons,  clothing,  linens,  wedding  ideas,  ceramics,  Christmas  sug- 
gestions, candles  for  all  occasions,  a  prize-winning  table  setting,  a  baked  goods 
shop,  plastic  bottle  crafts,  accessories,  and  hobbies;  a  'hi-neighbor'  gift  tote 
table,  luncheon  centerpieces  for  each  season,  quilts,  decorator  grapes  (a  most 
breathtaking  display),  and  the  carousel  filled  with  toys. 

"Fruit  punch  was  served  from  an  attractive  table  decorated  with  lovely 
fresh  fall  flowers.  Several  demonstrations  were  held,  with  samples  and  recipes 
available.  These  included  cake  decorating,  candy,  Swedish  and  sweet  breads, 
and  glazed  doughnuts." 
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East  Jordan  Stake  (Utah)  Former  Stake  Relief  Society  Presidents 

Honored  at  Friendship  Social 

May  1,   1964 

Helen  M.  Burgon,  1962-  ;  Caroline  K.  Berrett,  1962;  Norma  Winn,  1962 
(not  present  for  the  picture) ;  Celeste  D.  Millerberg,  1955-57;  Grace  G.  Thorn- 
ton, 1949-1955;  Vella  Jones,  1945-49  (not  present  for  the  picture);  Lucy  B.  God- 
frey, 1939-1945;  Alta  Andrus  Aylett,  1935-39;  Elfreda  L.  Jensen,  1927-1935. 

Sisters  Burgon  reports:  "Our  May  Friendship  Day  was  a  'thank  you'  to 
all  of  our  sisters.  Very  special  tribute  was  given  to  the  visiting  teachers.  An 
outstanding  treat  was  the  presentation  of  each  of  the  past  presidents  of  the 
stake.  They  were  given  recognition  by  the  spoken  word  and  presented  a 
corsage.  Our  stake  was  organized  in  1927,  and  all  nine  presidents  are  living, 
but  two  could  not  be  present  when  the  picture  was  taken.  The  film  'The 
Awakening'  was  presented,  and  truly  enjoyed  by  all,  especially  since  Caroline 
K.  Berrett,  one  of  our  former  presidents,  was  with  us,  and  she  had  played 
such  an  important  part  in  writing  and  producing  this  film.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  program,  we  went  into  the  cultural  hall,  which  was  beautifully  decorated 
for  May  Day,  complete  with  May  poles  and  wheelbarrows  of  fresh  flowers. 
Tables  were  arranged  in  the  center  of  the  hall  under  the  May  pole,  displaying 
outstanding  articles  made  in  Relief  Society,  many  to  be  sold  at  our  stake  festival 
in  the  summer.  A  fashion  show  featured  clothes  made  in  a  special  sewing 
class  held  in  Relief  Society  on  work  meeting  day.  The  clothing  was  modeled 
by  the  sisters  and  their  children.  Everyone  enjoyed  sitting  in  the  circles  and 
renewing  old  friendships  and  making  new  friendships  while  they  drank  punch 
and  ate  homemade  cookies.  Printed  recipe  brochures  were  given  to  all,  and 
each  of  the  stake  board  members  made  and  donated  a  door  prize.  There  were 
about  275  in  attendance." 


Bountiful  East  Stake  (Utah)  "Displays  of  Talents  We  Gain  Through 
Relief  Society  Sharing" 

September  11,   1964 

Blanche  T.  Ellis,  President,  Bountiful  East  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"The  Bountiful  East  Stake  invited  the  women  in  the  area  to  visit  the  'Displays 
of  Talents  We  Gain  Through  Relief  Society  Sharing.'  This  picture  of  attrac- 
tive quilts  is  representative  of  the  many  booths  and  displays  which  made  the 
social  an  outstanding  event,  long  to  be  remembered  in  this  stake.  The  stake 
Relief  Society  board,  with  the  help  of  six  ward  presidencies,  personally  dis- 
tributed 1500  invitations  within  the  stake  boundaries.  The  program  commenced 
with  the  stake  Singing  Mothers  presenting  'One  World'  and  'Why  a  Singing 
Mother  Sings.'  Three  short  skits,  'Ye  Are  on  the  Lord's  Errand,'  excerpts 
from  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Emily  Dickinson,  and  an  original  humorous  skit, 
written  by  Marlene  McBride,  followed  on  the  program.  Dorothy  Pratt  sang 
'Let  All  My  Life  Be  Music'  ' 

"The  foyer  and  the  cultural  hall  were  beautifully  decorated,  and  the 
booths  displayed  knitting,  a  sewing  room  with  bazaar  items,  a  variety  of  home- 
made rugs,  and  a  flower  garden  of  choice  food  recipes.  In  the  center  of  the 
hall  were  tables  covered  with  Christmas  gift  suggestions,  and  a  tree  decorated 
with  original  ornaments.  Each  of  the  six  wards  participated  in  the  booths. 
The  long  refreshment  table,  carrying  out  the  Relief  Society  colors  with  a  blue 
taffeta  cloth,  and  net  over-cover,  adorned  with  candelabra,  and  fruit  and  flower 
arrangements,  caught  one's  eye  immediately.  Delicious,  attractively  arranged 
trays  of  cookies  and  cups  of  clear  limeade,  with  a  red  cherry,  completed  the 
table.  About  500  women  attended,  of  whom  many  were  nonmembers. 

"In  the  foyer,  Relief  Society  Magazines  were  given  to  those  who  "were  not 
acquainted  with  this  great  missionary  and  teacher.  Our  objective  was  to  ac- 
quaint the  women  with  the  opportunities  Relief  Society  has  to  offer,  and  we 
feel  a  great  deal  was  accomplished." 
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Ensign  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,    Utah)   Visiting  Teachers   Social 

May,    1964 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right,  members  of  Ensign  Stake  Relief  Society 
board:  Edel  McNeil,  Marie  Hill,  Gwen  Shurtleff,  Josephine  Sigmund,  Geral- 
dine  Ballard. 

Standing  at  the  left  of  the  sisters  in  the  front  row:  Pearl  Whitney,  mem- 
ber, stake  board. 

Standing  at  the  right  of  the  sisters  in  the  front  row:  LaDell  Woolley, 
member,  stake  board. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right,  officers  of  Ensign  Stake  Relief  Society 
Board:  Ruth  Cutler,  First  Counselor;  Fern  Hunter,  Second  Counselor;  Lucy 
T.  Andersen,  President;  Evelyn  Nelson,  narrator  for  dramatization. 

Third  row,  standing,  first  and  second  from  the  left:  Ros  Lynn  Bunting, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Ensign  Stake  Relief  Society;  Marie  Nelson,  accompanist; 
Yvonne  Zutter;  Hulda  Heppley;  Edith  Langlois,  honored  as  oldest  visiting 
teacher;  Hattie  Angebauer,  honored  for  the  longest  period  of  service  as  a 
visiting  teacher  (in  print  dress). 

Fourth  row,  at  the  left:  Jewel  Cutler,  director  of  the  Singing  Mothers; 
Elaine  Green,  accompanist  on  the  organ  for  the  dramatization;  Sheryl  Thygen- 
son. 

Sister  Andersen  reports:  "  'Our  Wonderful  World  of  Relief  Society'  was 
the  theme  for  the  May  social  honoring  the  visiting  teachers.  There  were  260 
sisters  present,  including  seventy  Singing  Mothers.  The  dramatization  was 
written  by  Lucy  T.  Andersen.  Songs  by  the  chorus  and  organ  background 
music  were  appropriately  interspersed  through  the  narrative.  Books  were 
presented  to  Edith  Langlois,  ninety  years  of  age,  the  oldest  visiting  teacher 
in  the  stake;  Hattie  Angebauer,  who  has  been  a  visiting  teacher  continuously 
for  fifty-five  years;  Sheryl  Thygenson,  twenty-three,  the  youngest  visiting 
teacher. 

"There  was  a  wonderful,  uplifting,  spiritual  atmosphere  throughout  the 
social.  Friendliness  and  sociability  prevailed  as  refreshments  were  served  in 
the  flower-decked  cultural  hall." 

Pioneer  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah)  Holds  Social  Honoring  the  Visiting  Teachers 

October  19,   1964 

Pioneer  Stake  Relief  Society  presidency  admiring  some  of  the  handwork 
displays,  left  to  right:  Winifred  Stanley,  Second  Counselor;  Rosella  Holmes, 
First  Counselor;  Dicie  Godfrey,  President. 

Sister  Godfrey  reports:  "The  Pioneer  Stake  Relief  Society  held  a  social 
honoring  the  visiting  teachers,  October  19,  1964.  A  film  strip  called  'The 
Awakening'  was  shown,  and  the  president  of  each  of  the  eight  wards  modeled 
her  ward  fashion  show's  winning  aprons.  Four  different  kinds  of  aprons 
were  modeled  by  each  president.  Each  ward  had  a  booth  displaying  a  few 
of  the  lovely  articles  which  they  had  made  for  the  bazaar.  After  the  social, 
tasty  refreshments  were  served.     It  was  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon." 

Burley  Stake  (Idaho)   Relief  Society  Presidency   Honors  Ward   Presidencies 

at  Luncheon 

August  25,    1964 

Left  to  right:  Effie  Mills,  First  Counselor;  LaVerne  Darrington,  President; 
Jean  Yarrington,  Second  Counselor;  Helen  Wood,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sister  Darrington  reports  that  this  luncheon  featured  foods  which  can  be 
stored.  Home-grown,  high-quality,  energy  dishes  were  served  and  displayed. 
Counselor  Effie  Mills  presented  a  story  from  The  Book  of  Mormon  to  illustrate 
the  blessings  which  result  from  sharing  and  helping  one  another.  Counselor 
Jean  Yarrington  showed  a  display  of  special  foods  that  can  be  stored  and 
urged  the  sisters  to  be  prepared  to  help  one  another  and  to  remember  those  in 
need.  Sister  Darrington  advised  the  sisters  to  be  thrifty  and  independent 
so  that  their  ways  can  be  an  example  for  others. 
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East  Millcreek  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah)  Nursery  Program 

David  Muir,  David  Figgat,  and  David  Dalton  are  seen  arranging  trains 
and  trucks  on  a  "road  rug,"  in  the  Seventh  Ward  nursery. 

Alta  M.  Dean,  President  of  the  stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Quiet 
play  was  introduced  for  the  junior  nursery  as  the  Relief  Society  mothers  began 
bringing  their  children.  It  was  necessary  to  have  something  worthwhile  ready 
to  interest  them  and  to  keep  controlled  behavior,  even  before  the  nursery 
started  with  prayer  and  song. 

"Large  flannel  paper  dolls  with  flannel  clothes,  were  used.  A  train  and 
road  rug  with  'bagged'  trains  and  cars  and  trucks  proved  enjoyable.  The 
Relief  Society  sisters  made  baby  dolls  and  inserted  them  into  pillow  beds. 
Stoves  were  made  from  cardboard  boxes,  with  supplies  kept  inside,  including 
paper  napkins;  Scotch-tape-covered  food  to  cook  was  prepared,  and  utensils 
and  small-sized  foil  pie  tins,  with  foil  handles  stapled  on,  were  supplied.  These 
toys  were  made  in  Relief  Society  during  work  meetings. 

"Certain  singing-time  activities  were  enhanced  by  the  use  of  movable 
cardboard  puppets,  such  as  'Farmer  in  the  Dell.'  The  farmer's  hands  swung 
up  and  down  and  his  mouth  opens  in  rhythm  to  the  music,  through  a  simple 
control  on  the  back  of  the  puppet.  The  children  also  enjoyed  making  animal 
sack  puppets  for  singing  time. 

"Baking  activities  were  loved  by  the  youngsters  of  some  wards.  Dough 
was  prepared  prior  to  the  meeting,  and  the  children  were  scrubbed.  All-alike 
white  aprons  were  placed  on  them,  which  were  made  especially  for  such 
occasions  by  Sister  Bea  Savage,  out  of  old  sheets,  to  impress  children  with  the 
need  to  be  clean  around  food.  They  kneaded  and  rolled  out  individual 
miniature  loaves  of  bread  and  watched  them  being  placed  in  the  oven.  Later, 
when  the  bread  was  baked,  it  was  served  to  the  children.  Another  time,  the 
children  made  and  decorated  cookies  and  passed  them  to  mothers  for  work- 
day dessert. 

"Such  preparation  teaches  and  impresses  children.  Relief  Society  day 
becomes  an  exciting  and  most  important  day  for  them.  The  nursery  has  be- 
come a  learning  situation,  rather  than  a  chaotic  hour  and  a  half  of  tears,  cry- 
ing, and  disorderly  running  and  jumping." 
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Alberta   H.  Christensen 
Lesson  5 — Fulfilling  Family  Obligations 

(A  Course  to  Be  Studied  at  Work  Meeting,  January 

Through  September  1965) 

For  Second   Meeting,   May  1965 

Objective:  To  emphasize  the  need  for  wise  appraisal  and  correlation 
of  family  activities  in  order  that  important  goals  may  be  achieved. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  scientific  age  of  push- 
button action  and  jet  propulsion, 
we  hear  much  about  systems — 
such  as  the  telephone  system  for 
communication  or  the  weapon 
systems  for  national  defense. 
These  are  complex  combinations 
of  equipment  and  people.  In 
order  to  coordinate  the  operation 
of  these  components,  a  new  kind 
of  engineer,  known  as  the  sys- 
tems engineer,  has  come  into  be- 
ing. 

It  is  the  function  of  the 
systems  engineer  (1)  to  define 
the  goals  which  are  desired;  and 
(2)  to  create  a  combination 
whereby  people  and  devices, 
working  in  a  particular  manner, 
may  achieve  these  goals,  fully. 
This  is  to  be  done  with  the  least 
cost,  the  least  effort,  and  in  the 
least  time.  The  systems  engineer 
has  been  highly  successful  and  is 
deemed  indispensable  to  modern 
technological  progress. 


The  dictionary  defines  a  sys- 
tem as  "a  group  of  diverse  units 
so  combined  by  nature  or  art  into 
an  integral  whole  and  to  func- 
tion, operate,  or  move  in  unison 
and  often  in  obedience  to  some 
form  of  control."  Surely,  in  en- 
gineering terms,  the  home  might 
aptly  be  called  a  "system,"  its 
many  components  being  corre- 
lated through  an  operational 
plan  called  homemaking. 

TO  BE  CORRELATED 

The  following  is  one  half  of  a 
telephone  conversation: 

"Perhaps  I  can  do  it,  Jane,  but 
I'm  already  swamped.  This  week  is 
impossible.  Oh,  I  guess  not  more  than 
any  other  week,  but  anyway,  I'm  too 
busy  to  even  think.  Why?  Well,  you 
just  listen!  Besides  washing,  ironing, 
mending,  shopping,  and  cooking, 
there's  that  community  drive  I'm 
helping  with;  chauffeuring  for  music 
lessons;  Primary;  a  birthday  party 
(Susan's  dress  is  only  half  done) ;  a 
dental  appointment;  there's  a  P.T.A. 
meeting;  Scout  award  night;  rolls  for 
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the  bake  sale;  an  apron  I'm  finishing 
for  the  bazaar,  and  this  doesn't  in- 
clude anything  for  myself — you  know 
what  I  mean — Relief  Society,  I'm  a 
work  meeting  chairman  you  know; 
my  Thursday  night  culture  club,  a 
luncheon  on  Friday,  Family  Home 
Evening,  my  half-day  with  grandma, 
and  that  genealogical  project  I'm 
starting.  I  tell  you  Jane,  I'm  simply 
swamped." 

What  does  this  realistic  con- 
versation indicate?    It  indicates: 

1.  The  complexity  of  modern  family 
life. 

2.  That  to  correlate  such  seem- 
ingly diverse  activities  will  require 
appraisal  and  wise  organization  on 
the  part  of  the  homemaker- engineer. 

3.  That  the  numerous  details  fall 
into  several  general  categories. 

4.  That  this  particular  homemaker 
is  really  busy — if  not  frustrated. 

Can  this  frustration  continue 
indefinitely  without  harm  to  this 
energetic  and  willing  mother? 

What  would  you  suggest? 

Would  assistance  in  organizing 
the  housekeeping  details  help 
materially? 

Numerous  books  on  homemak- 
ing  are  published  annually,  offer- 
ing suggestions  on  scheduling  of 
daily  household  duties,  menu 
planning,  time  and  money  budg- 
eting, the  influence  of  attitudes 
and  motivations.  Those  who 
author  such  books  claim  that  a 
definite  daily  plan  can  help 
the  homemaker  by  reducing  the 
complexity  to  a  workable  daily 
schedule.  Young  mothers  may 
profit  greatly  by  the  suggestions 
the  best  of  these  books  offer  and 
by  such  a  plan. 

What  about  the  more  mature 
woman  (or  the  older  mother)? 
Does  she  need  an  hourly  sched- 
ule? Is  there  danger  that  she 
may  fill  her  days  with  nonessen- 
tial activities,  even  trivial  ones, 


now  that  she  has  only  older  or 
even  no  children  at  home? 

Women  in  later  years,  who 
have  reduced  the  varied  house- 
hold duties  to  a  workable  routine, 
may  not  want  to  be  made  clock- 
conscious  by  a  daily  and  hourly 
time  schedule.  Instead,  they 
often  prefer  to  make  a  beyond- 
routine  outline  each  week,  listing 
desired  goals  as  follows: 

TO  DO  THIS  WEEK 

Attend  Relief  Society 

Write  to  married  children 

Answer  Granddaughter  Susan's 
letter 

Visit  Sister  A — just  returned  from 
hospital 

Take  casserole  to  Sister  B — home- 
bound 

Work  on  my  life  history 

Continue  scripture  reading  project 

Attend  lecture  at  B.Y.U.  Depart- 
ment for  Continuing  Education 

Do  visiting  teaching 

Read  to  Great  Aunt  Sarah 

AN  ENLIGHTENING  LIST 

Make  a  list  of  your  various  affilia- 
tions, including  Church  and  civic 
organizations.  Give  approximate  time 
and  money  involved  in  each  affilia- 
tion, membership  dues,  etc.  Did  you 
realize  that  you  had  so  many  affilia- 
tions? Are  there  conflicts  of  time,  of 
interests? 

The  second  point  brought  out 
by  the  telephone  conversation  is 
that  correlating  the  numerous 
activities  will  require  a  thought- 
ful appraisal  of  their  importance 
to  the  general  objective  of  home- 
making. 

Before  making  this  appraisal 
there  are  questions  which  the 
homemaker  might  well  ask  her- 
self, the  first  of  which  is  this: 
Have  I  actually  set  goals  for 
myself,  as  the  mother  of  the 
family,  or  do  I  hurry  along  with 
many  involvements  hoping  that 
things  will  turn  out  all  right? 
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Having  established  definite 
goals  for  accomplishments,  the 
succeeding  questions  naturally 
follow: 

1.  Am  I  too  busy  "doing"  things 
to  appraise  what  I  am  doing? 

2.  Am  I  doing  things  which  do  not 
contribute  to   my   desired   goals? 

3.  Am  I  doing  things  which,  actu- 
ally, keep  me  from  achieving  my 
desired  goals? 

4.  Are  there  activities  which  should 
be  eliminated? 

THE  LORD'S  COUNSEL  FOR 
CORRELATION 

.  .  .  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you 
(Matt.  6:33). 

Is  there  a  better  general  guide 
for  the  Latter-day  Saint  home- 
maker,  as  to  what  is  of  impor- 
tance? What  does  this  mean  to 
you,  in  relation  to  your  many 
affiliations  and  activities? 

COMFORTING  TO  KNOW 

Fortunately  for  the  home- 
maker,  as  with  the  systems  en- 
gineer, she  need  not  be  profes- 
sionally efficient  in  all  or  even 
any  of  the  various  areas  of 
operation  which  she  must  corre- 
late, in  order  to  be  a  successful 
homemaker.  It  is  comforting  to 
know  this.  She  need  not  be  a 
trained  musician  in  order  to 
enjoy  music;  to  motivate  an 
appreciation  of  it  in  her  family; 
or  to  arrange  for  music  instruc- 
tion for  her  children.  She  need 
not  be  the  best  cook  in  the 
neighborhood  in  order  to  prepare 
well-balanced,  attractive  meals; 
and  to  know  that,  if  her  daugh- 
ters have  experience  in  food  pur- 
chasing and  preparation,  it  will 
better  prepare  them  for  this  res- 
ponsibility in  their  own  homes. 


No  homemaker  is  equally  ef- 
ficient in  all  areas  of  home- 
making,  nor  need  she  be.  She 
may  be  better  as  a  seamstress 
than  as  a  cook,  more  prudent  and 
thrifty  in  spending  household 
money  than  gracious  as  a  hostess, 
or  better  at  human  relations  than 
in  the  mechanics  of  running  a 
home. 

The  homemaker  must,  how- 
ever, if  she  is  to  be  effective  as  a 
systems  engineer,  know  some- 
thing of  the  value  of  each  area  to 
the  well-being,  the  progress,  and 
happiness  of  the  family.  She 
must  know  something  of  the 
problems  her  children  are  meet- 
ing and  will  continue  to  meet  in 
the  world.  She  must  realize  that 
if  an  important  area  is  complete- 
ly neglected  her  children  will 
suffer.  For  example,  if  the  skills 
and  crafts  and  regular  academic 
studies  are  stressed  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  spiritual  values,  the 
children  will  be  tremendously 
handicapped. 

1.  How  serious  is  the  handicap  for 
children  reared  in  a  home  where 
spiritual  values  are  not  stressed? 

2.  Is  it  a  serious  handicap  for  a 
child  to  be  reared  in  a  home  where 
high  moral  standards  are  observed, 
but  where  there  is  no  active  Church 
affiliation? 

FULFILLING  FAMILY  OBLIGATIONS 

The  third  point  brought  out  in 
the  telephone  conversation  is  that 
the  many  activities  enumerated 
fall  into  several  categories;  name- 
ly (1)  housekeeping  duties;  (2) 
needs  and  obligations  of  indi- 
vidual family  members;  (3)  af- 
filiations and  obligations  of  the 
family  as  a  unit. 

The  tasks  involved  in  house- 
keeping and  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  individual  family  mem- 
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bers  will  vary  from  home  to  home, 
and  in  any  one  home  through  the 
years.  In  fact,  no  one  operational 
plan  will  be  suitable  for  all  homes 
nor  for  one  particular  home 
through  the  years.  The  home- 
maker  must  be  flexible  in  her 
plan  of  correlation,  always  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  goals  which  are 
to  be  achieved.  The  woman  who 
has  done  the  washing  every 
Monday  morning  every  week, 
without  fail,  for  forty  years,  may 
have  proved  that  a  definite 
schedule  can  be  made  to  work; 
but  she  may  also  have  proved 
that  a  plan  can  become  master 
instead  of  a  useful  tool.  She 
surely  has  not  been  flexible 
enough  to  test  the  maxim, 
''Variety  is  the  spice  of  life." 

The  obligations  of  the  family 
as  a  unit,  however,  are  less 
variable.  Each  family  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community  — 
the  obligation  to  support  many  of 
its  constructive  projects.  It  has 
the  obligation  of  using  the  voting 
franchise,  upon  a  local  and  na- 
tional level.  It  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  support  the  Church, 
both  financially  and  by  active 
affiliation.  In  addition  to  these 
responsibilities,  each  family  has  a 
responsibility  to  its  parental 
families,  both  living  and  dead. 

RESPONSIBILITY  TO  LIVING  PARENTS 

The  responsibility  of  children 
to  their  living  parents,  especially 
their  aged  parents,  is  neither  easy 
to  define  nor  are  its  problems 
always  easy  to  resolve.  The 
following  are  questions  which  are 
pertinent  to  this  responsibility: 

1.  To  what  extent  should  parents 
provide  for  their  own  old  age? 

2.  Where    there    are    several    chil- 


dren with  families  of  their  own,  who 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  parents? 

3.  Shall  aged  parents  remain  in  the 
home  with  their  children  or  be  cared 
for  in  Senior  Citizen  and  nursing 
homes? 

4.  If  it  becomes  necessary  that  they 
be  placed  in  such  institutions,  would 
an  equal  sharing  of  expenses  by  family 
members  solve  a  problem? 

FREEDOM  VERSUS  RESPONSIBILITY 

Children  often  want  freedom 
without  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility that  accompanies  that 
freedom.  Consider  the  inconsis- 
tency of  newly  married  couples 
who  want  to  be  left  completely 
alone,  free  from  all  responsibility 
toward  parents,  and  yet,  at  times 
of  emergency,  want  to  borrow 
money  without  interest,  or  move 
back  and  live  with  the  parents 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Some 
married  children  even  consider 
"baby  sitting"  by  their  parents 
a  service  to  which  they  are 
naturally  entitled. 

Some  parents,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  the  attitude  that  once 
the  children  are  married,  they  are 
completely  on  their  own  and 
should  expect  nothing  whatsoever 
from  their  parents. 

It  is  a  happy  situation  in- 
deed where  the  children  and 
parents  have  established,  through 
the  years,  a  partnership  of 
mutual  love  and  understanding 
so  that  freedom  and  responsibil- 
ity achieve  a  reasonable  balance; 
where  children  work  hard  to 
reach  a  place  for  themselves  yet 
have  the  assurance  that,  in  times 
of  emergency,  they  will  still  have 
the  support  of  their  parents.  On 
the  other  hand,  children  should 
appreciate  the  care  and  love  given 
them  by  their  parents,  to  the  ex- 
tent   that    the    welfare    of    the 
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parents,  and  often  of  other  rela- 
tives, will  in  turn  be  their  willing 
concern  and  responsibility.  In 
such  cases,  the  problems  of 
emergency  and  age,  usually,  can 
be  amicably  resolved. 

RESPONSIBILITY  TO  OUR 
FOREFATHERS 

Vicarious  work  for  our  kindred 
dead  is  an  obligation  from  which 
no  Latter-day  Saint  family  is 
exempt.  These  words  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  indicate 
its  importance. 

The  greatest  responsibility  in  this 
world  that  God  has  laid  upon  us  is 
to  seek  after  our  dead  (Teachings  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  356). 

The  Latter-day  Saint  home- 
maker  should  consider  this  great 
obligation  as  one  which  the 
family  must  fulfill.  It  should  be 
on  her  list  of  goals  to  be  achieved. 
In  addition  to  the  actual  genea- 
logical work  which  she  may  per- 
sonally do,  she  should  lay  a 
foundation  for  acceptance  of  this 
work  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
her  children. 

How  grateful  are  present-day 
researchers  to  find  in  old  family 
Bibles  names  and  dates  of  de- 
ceased family  members,  placed 
there  by  thoughtful  mothers  and 
fathers  of  the  past.  Although 
this  practice  often  is  not  followed 
today,  mothers  may  perform  a 
great  service  by  familiarizing 
their  children  with  the  names  of 
their  maternal  and  paternal 
grandparents,  even  great-grand- 
parents. Many  young  Church 
members   who   have  been  made 


name-conscious,  have  discovered 
vital  information,  even  complete 
family  records  to  assist  the  family 
in  this  divinely  directed  work. 

1.  Do  your  children  know  the 
maiden  names  of  their  grandmothers? 

2.  How  else  may  you  help  your 
children  to  begin  assisting  in  this 
important  cooperative  family  obliga- 
tion? 

FOR  DISCUSSION 

The  questions  as  they  appear  in  the 
lesson,  plus  others  which  should  arise 
as  a  result  of  the  discussion. 

FOR  HOME   DOING 

(Small  children  in  home)  From  list 
of  housekeeping  duties,  make  feasible 
weekly  schedule.  Try  it  during  the 
month,  altering  it  as  necessary. 
Appraise  its  value  to  you. 

(Teenage  children  in  home)  Dis- 
cuss list  of  housekeeping  duties,  plus 
other  family  obligations  with  chil- 
dren, individually,  enlisting  coopera- 
tion in  routinizing  the  house-keeping 
tasks  that  there  may  be  more  time 
for  presently  neglected  but  important 
activities,  or  reserve  for  discussion 
during  a  Family  Home  Evening. 

(Older  children  or  adults  only)  Dis- 
cuss with  older  children  how  Church 
activity  may  create  a  spiritual  atmos- 
phere within  the  home.  Reappraise 
your  own  activities.  Do  they  include 
some  service  to  individuals  who  are 
less  fortunate?  Make  a  week's  plan 
for  beyond  routine  activities,  includ 
ing  such  service.  Carry  out  the  plan, 
noting  what  activities  were  eliminated, 
if  such  were  necessary,  in  order  to  do 
so. 

Regardless  of  personnel  of  the 
family,  make  some  effort  to  enrich 
the  relationship  with  living  parental 
families,  by  an  unexpected  visit,  a 
letter  or  telephone  conversation.  Also, 
make  some  effort  in  behalf  of  your 
genealogical  obligation. 
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MAY  DAY  HAWAIIAN 
TOUR 

15  Wonderful  Days 
Including  Four  Islands 

and 

Lei  Day  Celebrations 

April  24  —  May  9 


HAWAIIAN 
SUMMER 


PARADISE 
TOUR 


15  Days 

•  • 

HILL  CUMORAH 

June  26  —  July  11 

There  will  be  a  16  day,  24  day,  27 

day,  and  29  day  tour  arranged 

One  of  these  tours  will  include 

Black  Hills  Passion  Play 

Est her  James  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:    363-5229    -    359-8051 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into   a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the   Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah     84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;  Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 
Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   if  bound  volumes  are  to  be  mailed. 

Postage  Rates  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Zone  1  and  2 55 

Zone    3     60 

Zone  4    65 

Zone  5   80 


Zone  6    90 

Zone  7    1.05 

Zone  8    1.20 
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Spring  Cleaning 

Viola  Ashton  Candland 

March  winds  are  sweeping  the  hills 
Today,  cleaning  up  the  snow 
Still  packed  in  crevices 
And  hollows,  loath  to  go. 

March  winds  are  sweeping  the  hills, 

Leaving  them  bare  and  cold, 

Huddled  behind  the  fields 

Of  faded  stubble-gold  — 

Naked,  weatherbeaten  hills 

Caught  shivering  between 

A  February  blizzard 

And  an  April  breath  of  Spring. 

Just  waiting  for  the  sun's  long 
Fingers  to  coax  the  unseen 
Dormant  life  to  wake  and  stretch 
And  lift  pale,  folded  heads  of  green, 
Seeking  the  comfort  of  warm  sun 
Caressing  bud  and   leaf. 

This  year,  Mother  Nature, 

Could  your  cleaning  time  be  brief? 


HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

January.  February,  May,  June, 
October,  November,  December  1965 

EUROPE 

August  1965 

WORLD'S  FAIR  AND 
PAGEANT  TOUR 

July— September  1965 

FIVE  DIFFERENT 
PAGEANT  TOURS 

Write  or  phone  for  information 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23d  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84109 

485-2444  -  262-2337 

Idaho   Falls   522-2581 
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Tour  the  Holy  Land  in  Spring 
Via  Pan  American  Jet 
tour  leaves  APRIL  8th 

Murdock  Travel's  annual  Spring  tour  of  the  ever  inspiring  Holy  Land  provides 

you  with  22  days  of  high  quality,  worry-free  travel.  This  is  not  a  cut  rate  or 

student  tour!  You  are  assured  of  luxury  travel  on  Pan 

American  jet  clippers  and  superb  accommodations  in  the 

finest  hotels  ...  all  at  unusually  low  cost!  The  tour  includes 

all  of  the  Holy  Land  as  well  as  places  such  as  Istanbul, 

Cairo,  Athens,  and  Rome  _.    _  _ .       .         _       _. 

'  Dr.  T.  Edgar  Lyon,  Tour  Director 

Associate  Director  of  the  Salt  Lake  Institute  of  Religion. 

Research  Historian  for  Nauvoo  Restoration  Inc.  A  foremost  LDS 

authority  on  history  and  religion,  who  is  now  conducting  his 

fourth  tour  of  the  Holy  Land. 


MURDOCK  TRAVEL,  INC. 

14  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101,  Phone  328-3161 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  THE  SPRING  TOUR  OF 
THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Name 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


Zip. 


J  hemic  cIJdjul 

for  your  patronage  and 
your   fine   friendship   over   the   years 

We  have 

ALL  THE   NEW   HANDCRAFTS: 

Plastic  Grapes  and  other 
Plastic  Casting  Supplies 
Feather  Flowers 
Ribbon  Flowers 
Satin  Wrapped  Fruit,  etc. 
and 

ALL  THE  OLD   FAVORITES: 

Mosaics 

Aluminum  Trays 
Copper  Tooling 
Basketry,  etc. 

Send  25c  for  catolog  and  also  receive 

our  newest  book 

"EGG  CARTON  PARTY  FAVORS" 

Discounts  to  Groups 

240  East  2nd  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  841 1 1 


GOLD 

MEDALLION 

HOME 


A  wonderful  new 
way  to  live 

UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 
Buy  now  from  your  dealer 
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ONE   HUNDRED  ONE 

Mrs.   Mary  C.   Regg 
Burlington,  Wyoming 

NINETY-EIGHT 

Mrs.   Susannah  Wagstaff  McGhie 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Sarah  Stauffer  Frederick 
Providence,   Utah 

Mrs.  Catherine  Heggie  Griffiths 
Clarkston,   Utah 

NINETY-FIVE 

Mrs.   Mary  Lou   Farr  Driver 
San   Diego,  California 

Mrs.   Rose  Ella   Miller  Hall 
Jacksonville,   Florida 

Mrs.   Diana   Merritt  Bleazard 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

NINETY-THREE 

Mrs.   Ruth   Rutherford  Woods 
St.  George,   Utah 

Mrs.   Linnie  Denton   King 
Pueblo,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Wilson   Nichols 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

NINETY-TWO 

Mrs.  Alta  Anderson 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.   Rose  Darton  Varney 
American   Fork,  Utah 

Mrs.   Martha  Vance  Fowles 
Fairview,  Utah 

Mrs.   Sarah   Rosina   Pomeroy  Brewer 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Mrs.   Hattie  Merrill  Funk 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.   Nellie  May  Allred  Crane 
Salina,   Utah 

Mrs.  Ruth   Maxwell  Foote 
Safford,  Arizona 

NINETY-ONE 

Mrs.   Zenobia  Jane  Sutherland   Harper 
Idaho  Falls,   Idaho 


^o/wwiMzdim 


Mrs.  Claire   Bockholt  Foulger 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Mary  Lee  Wilson  Meyer 
American   Fork,   Utah 

Mrs.   Henrietta   McCloy  Larsen 
American  Fork,  Utah 

Mrs.   Rose  Lau  Torgesen 
Soda  Springs,    Idaho 

Mrs.   Rosa  Warn  si  ee  Foote 
Safford,  Arizona 

Mrs.   Ellen   Park 
Tooele,   Utah 

NINETY 

Mrs.  Anna  Sophia  Jacobsen   Hogan 

Woodruff 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Emma  Jane  Lyon   Hymas 
Liberty,   Idaho 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Krogue  Christensen 
Bloomington,   Idaho 

Mrs.  Annie  Moore 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Nevada  Winters  Petersen 
Wanship,   Utah 

Mrs.   Lettie  Young  Houston 
Bellflower,  California 

Mrs.   Mary  Louella  Higbee  Schnebly 
Farmington,  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Jane  Ellen  Collins 
Everett,  Washington 

Mrs.   Elida  Emily  Crosby  Haycock 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Ann   E.   Dunn  Anderson 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Hannah  A.   Eldredge 
South  Gate,  California 

Mrs.   Esther  Elizabeth  Westerberg 
Preston,   Idaho 

Mrs.   Lena   Isabella   Durham  McGregor 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 
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The  Power  of  Love  in  Print 


THIS  WAY  BUT  ONCE 

By  J.  Stanley  Harrison 
The  author,  a  convert  to  the  Church  from  England, 
provides  the  reader  with  an  insight  into  his  wholesome 
outlook  on  life  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  This  Way  But 
Once  deals  with  man's  nature,  his  happiness,  his  response 
to  disappointment,  and  the  power  of  gospel  love.  This  is 
an  unusual  book  that  Relief  Society  sisters  will  enjoy 

$2.95 


THE  BEATITUDES 

by  L.  Elmer  Peterson 
A  Latter-day  Saint  interpretation  of  the  "Beautiful 
Attitudes"  of  the  Savior.  The  Beatitudes  analyses  Christ's 
capsules  of  divine  wisdom  involving  the  reader  in  their 
real  meaning.  The  author  has  taught  in  the  LDS  Church's 
seminary  and  institute  system  for  thirty-five  years  and 
shares  his  experience  in  this  book. 

$1.95 


tteseret  Book 

COMPANY 

EAST  SO  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
2472  WASHINGTON  BLVD  .  OGDEN 
777  SO  MAIN  ST.  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 


DESERET  BOOK  CO., 

44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Enclosed  please  find  check money  order  I  have  an 

account,  please  charge Amount  $ 

For  (I)  This  Way  But  Once        (2)  The  Beatitudes 


Name: 


Address: 
City: 


State:. Zip: 

Residents  of  Utah  please  add  Vh%  sales  tax. 
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Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


FOR  YOUR 
GROWING  FAMILY. . . 

Do  you  really 

need  $10,000 

more  insurance, 

but  feel  you  just 

can't  afford  it? 

...THEN  THIS  MESSAGE 
IS  FOR  YOU! 

Beneficial  Life  solves  this  problem 
for  you  with  its  low-cost  "Commer- 
cial Whole  Life"  policy.  This  low- 
premium  permanent  insurance  builds 
cash  values  quickly  and  provides 
generous  retirement  benefits.  You 
save,  of  course,  by  buying  your  in- 
surance in  the  larger  "economy-size" 
amounts  of  $10,000  or  more.  Ask 
your  Beneficial  agent  about  it .  .  . 
or  mail  coupon  below. 


1 
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BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Beneficial  Life  Building 

Dept  RS  65,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I  would  like  a  Beneficial  Life  agent  to  call  and  give  me  details 
on  this  low-cost  plan. 


Name 

Address. 
City 


.Zone. 


State 


Over  600  million  dollars  of  life  insurance  in  force. 

BENEFICIAL  LIFE 


Virgil  H.  Smith,  Prcs. \Jg^/  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The 


ociety 

Magazine 


Volume  52   Number  4  April   1965 
Special  Short  Story  Issue 


Linnie  F.   Robinson 

When  purple  dusks  are  soft  in  spring 
And  flowers  star  Gethsemane, 
I   muse  that  here  you  came  to  pray 
For  strength  to  bear  your  enemy. 

To  bless  all   men — you  came  for  that — 
You  had  the  power  within  your  hand 
To  destroy  all — yet  died  for  all, 
And  purchased   life  from   law's  demand. 

There  were  the  truckling,  vassal  kings, 
Who,  counting  pomp  and  gold  as  gain, 
Walked  their  loud  hour  upon  the  earth 
While  you   received  the  cross  of  pain. 

And  you  were  hurt  beyond  all  words — 
The  Son  ot  God,   by  those  like  me; 
Our  unbelief  drove  in  the  nails, 
For  we  were  blind  and  could   not  see. 

When   purple  dusks  are  soft  in  spring 
And  flowers  star  Gethsemane, 
I   muse  that  here  you  came  to  pray 
For  strength  to  bear  your  agony. 


The  Cover:      Jamieson  River,  Victoria,  Australia 

Photograph   by  Adelie  Hurley,   Free   Lance  Photographers  Guild 
Lithographed  in   Full  Color  by  Deseret  New  Press 

Frontispiece:      Easter  Lilies,   Photograph   by  Josef  Muench 

Art  Layout:      Dick  Scopes 

Illustrations:      Mary  Scopes 
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I  do  not  know  how  many  brethren  in 
the  Church  read  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  i  even  take  Sister  Vernon's 
copy  to  work  with  me  and  read  it  dur- 
ing lunch  breaks.  No  words  of  mine 
can  express  how  I  feel  about  the 
Magazine.  It  keeps  us  humble  and 
brings  home  to  us  just  how  blessed  we 
are.  Having  held  the  office  of  branch 
president  four  times,  I  know  only  too 
well  what  it  means  to  have  a  good 
Relief  Society  in  a  branch.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  all  the  help  and  assistance  the 
sisters  have  given  me  as  branch  presi- 
dent. It  gave  me  great  joy  to  read  in 
the  January  1965  issue  of  Sister  Fran- 
celle  Larsen  conducting  the  Singing 
Mothers  in  San  Joaquin  Stake,  Cali- 
fornia. Brother  and  Sister  Larsen  did 
a  wonderful  work  over  here  in  the 
Liverpool  District,  and  later  in  the 
Manchester  Stake.  We  love  these  good 
Latter-day  Saints.  They  are  a  shining 
example  of  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 

J.  Vernon,  First  Counselor 

Preston   District 

North   British   Mission 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Venda  Brown 
Castleberry  on  her  tender  story  "Heart 
Room"  (first  prize  story,  January 
1965).  It  is  warm  and  appealing.  I 
hope  to  see  more  of  her  writing  in  the 
future. 

Alice  Gubler  Sabin 
Deer  Park,  Washington 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  prize-winning  poems 
and  the  story  which  appeared  in  the 
January  issue.  All  of  the  poems  are 
lovely.  Author  of  the  first-prize  poem, 
Sister  Hansen,  is  the  mother  of  one 
of  our  ward  members,  Q.  Marion  Han- 
sen. The  story  by  Sister  Castleberry  is 
excellent  and  carries  a  fine  lesson  for 
us  all.  I  must  express  thanks  for  the 
interesting  serial  "Turn  of  the  Wheel," 
by  Mabel  Harmer.  As  a  children's  li- 
brarian and  teacher,  I  often  find  her 
books  on  our  shelves  and  on  lists  of 
recommended  books.  It  is  a  thrill  to 
think  that  I  know  Sister  Harmer. 

Norma  A.  Wrathall 
Sunnyvale,  California 


I  had  yesterday  a  great  fun.  It  was 
the  birthday  of  my  grandmother.  A 
week  ago  in  Hamburg  was  born  a  new 
great-grandson,  so  I  have  translated 
and  told  her  the  poem  "First  Grand 
Addition,"  by  Leora  Larsen,  November 
1964  Magazine.  Grandmother  and  the 
guests  had  a  big  laughter.  When  I 
heard  the  news  of  the  birth  of  the  little 
grandson,  I  had  sent  a  letter  with  the 
poem  in  it  to  the  baby's  father,  and 
he  answered  so  lovely  and  so  funny, 
that  we  had  to  laugh,  too. 

Benita   Hollman 
Lubeck,  Germany 

I  am  a  convert  to  the  Church  and 
have  been  a  member  for  two  years 
now.  I  enjoy  my  work  in  Relief  So- 
ciety and  look  forward  to  the  Magazine 
each  month. 

Mrs.  Walter  Chalcroft 
Minot,   North   Dakota 

I  just  received  the  first  issue  of  our 
Magazine  for  this  year,  and  what  a 
beautiful  Magazine  it  is!  I  love  the 
warmth  and  friendship  it  brings  to  me, 
and  the  chance  to  visit  with  my  sisters 
around  the  world.  The  fresh  ideas  it 
has  on  homemaking  and  caring  for 
my  family  are  mudi  appreciated,  but 
I  value  most  the  spiritual  growth  the 
Magazine  gives  me.  I  enjoy  the  direc- 
tions for  handwork  and  making  gifts, 
such  as  "A  Welcome  Gift,"  by  Vilate 
McAllister  in  the  November  issue,  and 
"Colorful  Felt  Pictures,"  by  June 
Krambule. 

Barbara  Lynch 
Fayetteville,   N.C. 

During  the  week  I  have  read  the 
new  literature  textbook.  It  is  wonder- 
ful. I  was  almost  unable  to  put  it 
down,  and  when  I  really  had  to  leave 
it  for  something  more  important  at  that 
particular  time,  I  found  myself  thinking 
of  it  continually  and  yearning  to  re- 
turn to  reading  it.  I  am  really  looking 
forward  to  all  the  literature  lessons. 

Valeria  Howard 

President,   Leeton   Branch 

Australian   Mission 
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It  is  a  most  humbling  expe- 
rience to  meet  with  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  the  Relief  Society 
of   the    Church.    I    have   always 


been  impressed  with  the  faith- 
fulness and  the  dedication  of 
Relief  Society  workers.  I  have 
observed  it  at  close  range.  My 
lovely  wife  has  been  and  is  a 
tireless  worker  in  Relief  Society. 
I  have  considered  myself  a  mem- 
ber of  your  organization  ever 
since  I  was  a  bishop,  more  so  as 
a  stake  president,  and  an  ardent 
member  as  a  mission  president. 

During  these  last  three  years, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  try  to 
help  the  sisters  of  the  Church 
understand  more  clearly  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Priesthood  to 
the  functioning  of  Church  gov- 
ernment. This  year  our  effort  has 
been  to  emphasize  the  effective- 
ness and  value  of  applying  God's 
law  to  the  government  of  human 
behavior,  particularly  when  it  is 
carried  out  under  the  concept  of 
love  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Each  year  the  social  science 
lessons  of  the  Relief  Society  have 
examined  an  area  of  human  inter- 
action, observed  the  forces  pro- 
ducing human  behavior,  and 
considered  ways  and  means  of 
improving  the  stimulation  for 
and  raising  the  standard  of  be- 
havior of  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

God's  organization  on  earth  is 
designed  to  give  direction  to  the 
lives  of  human  beings  so  that 
through  faith  and  the  exercise  of 
intelligent  choice  one  can  obtain 
the  fullness  of  his  possibilities 
and,  eventually,  reach  perfection. 
Divine  law  is  not  restrictive  nor 
designed  as  a  deterrent.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  creative  and  dy- 
namic with  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind as  its  objective.  "For  behold, 
this  is  my  work  and  my  glory — 
to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality 
and  eternal  life  of  man." 
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The  design  of  the  Creator  for 
the  perfection  of  mankind  un- 
folds in  the  revelations  of  the 
divine  will  expressed  in  Church 
government.  The  basic  function 
of  Church  government  is  "to 
bring  to  pass  the  immortality  and 
eternal  life  of  man"  (Moses  1: 
39). 

Our  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  of  God  and  his 
organization  is  devoted  entirely 
to  helping  man  achieve  his  great- 
est potential.  Force  is  not  the 
method,  but  counsel,  persuasion, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  meek- 
ness, and  love  unfeigned,  to- 
gether with  the  development  of 
faith  through  inspiration  and 
revelation,  is  God's  method.  (D& 
C  121:41.) 

From  this  point  of  view, 
Church  government  should  pro- 
vide the  direction  for  the  activity 
of  Church  members.  Every  phase 
of  life  from  birth  to  death, 
including  the  daily  routine  of 
making  a  living  or  solving  the 
problems  of  society,  should  be 
included. 

Honesty,  full  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  unselfishness, 
and  love  of  fellow  men  are  the 
basic  requirements  for  citizenship 
in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  should  put  forth  every  effort  to 
supplant  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
with  the  aristocracy  of  character  and 
to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  youth 
a  realization  that  to  be  honest,  to  be 
dependable,  to  be  a  loyal  citizen  of 
the  country,  to  be  true  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Gospel  are  the  noblest 
ideals  of  life  (McKay,  President 
David  O.,  Church  News,  October  26, 
1963). 

Priesthood  is  dynamic,  de- 
manding creativeness.  Progress 
is  the  objective.  Government  of 


the  Church  has  the  challenge  of 
growth  and  expansion  until  it 
touches  the  life  of  every  human 
being  upon  the  earth.  As  a  suc- 
cessfully functioning  organization 
it  must  produce  evidence  of  the 
continual  improvement  of  human 
conduct.  The  final  product  is  the 
perfected  individual,  and  the  per- 
fected human  family. 

The  function  of  Church  gov- 
ernment must  embody  all  of  the 
benefits  of  divine  guidance. 
Satan's  plan  would  have  robbed 
men  of  progress.  It  would  have 
taken  away  decision.  It  would 
have  applied  force  instead  of 
reason.  Christ's  plan  provided 
for  personal  growth  through  in- 
itiative, decision-making,  and 
creativity.  His  plan  recognized 
the  potential  of  Godhood  in  man 
and  provided  an  organization 
through  which  man  may  enjoy 
unlimited  development  even  to 
the  perfection  of  the  Father.  "Be 
ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect"  (Matt.  5:48). 

Christ's  government  on  earth, 
as  in  the  heavens,  must  call  forth 
the  divine  characteristics  of  man 
in  overcoming  selfishness,  greed, 
and  hate,  and  in  controlling  the 
appetites,  disciplining  the  mind, 
and  in  stirring  man  with  a  never- 
ending  thirst  for  and  the  quest 
of  knowledge. 

There  are  those  in  the  world  who 
say  that  jealousy,  enmity,  selfishness 
in  men's  hearts  will  always  preclude 
the  establishing  of  the  ideal  society 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  God.  No 
matter  what  doubters  and  scoffers 
say,  the  mission  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  to  eliminate  sin  and 
wickedness  from  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  so  to  transform  society  that  peace 
and  good  will  will  prevail  on  this 
earth  (McKay,  President  David  O., 
Church  News,  January  25,   1964). 
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Peace  and  good  will  are  atti- 
tudes of  mind.  An  attitude  is  a 
tendency  to  act  in  a  dependable 
way  in  a  given  situation.  At- 
titudes are  learned  through  a 
series  of  experiences  which  bring 
about  pleasing,  satisfying,  and 
desired  results.  Attitudes  grow 
out  of  study,  human  contacts, 
and  associations.  They  are  more 
than  feelings  or  opinions.  They 
are  more  accurately  revealed  in 
what  we  do  than  in  what  we  say. 

The  true  religious  attitude  of  an 
individual  is  revealed  in  his  activ- 
ity related  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  For  example,  when  one 
testifies  to  being  a  member  of 
the  Church  and  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  prophet  of  God  and 
that  God  spoke  through  Joseph 
to  us,  and  then  the  testifier  dis- 
regards revealed  laws  given  by 
the  Prophet,  the  strength  of  the 
person's  testimony  is  found  in 
his  actions,  not  in  his  stated 
word.  Jesus  found  a  similar  con- 
dition among  the  Jews  when  he 
said,  "Ye  hypocrites,  well  did 
Esaias  prophecy  to  you,  saying, 
This  people  draweth  nigh  unto 
me  with  their  mouth,  and  honour- 
eth  me  with  their  lips;  but  their 
heart  is  far  from  me"  (Matt.  15: 
7-8).  This  applies  not  only  to  a 
specific  revelation  but  to  telling 
the  truth  in  all  situations,  being 
honest  in  all  one's  dealings  with 
God  and  man,  and  in  every  other 
principle  of  the  good  life  that 
has  been  revealed. 

Church  government  is  designed 
by  divine  law  to  give  direction 
to  the  lives  of  human  beings  so 
that  they  may  find  expression 
for  the  fullness  of  their  possibili- 
ties. As  has  been  pointed  out, 
under    divine    law,    the    Church, 


through  the  home,  has  been  given 
the  major  responsibility  of  setting 
the  proper  example.  The  parents 
must  translate  into  action  the 
teachings  of  the  Savior.  Under 
this  influence  the  child  begins 
the  development  of  attitudes  that 
last  throughout  his  life,  such  as 
faith  in  God,  acceptance  of  divine 
law,  and  the  application  of  the 
same  in  the  love  of  fellow  men. 

A  second  major  responsibility 
of  Church  government  is  so  to 
direct  the  membership  that,  as 
a  community,  the  proper  environ- 
ment is  developed.  An  important 
concern  is  the  temporal  welfare 
of  each  member.  Reducing  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  or  unemploy- 
ment is  only  a  part  of  the 
responsibility.  Health,  recreation, 
and  education  are  of  equal  im- 
portance in  the  temporal  welfare 
of  the  members  of  the  Church. 

A  third  major  responsibility  is 
to  challenge  the  intellect  of  every 
member  of  the  Church.  Spiritual 
development  and  intellectual 
growth  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

We  must  think  about  religion  in 
order  to  formulate  an  intellectual  un- 
derstanding of  it.  And  intellectual 
understanding  is  just  as  needful  in 
religion  as  anywhere  else.  We  must 
not  permit  the  surface  of  the  waters 
of  religious  life  to  become  fixed  and 
crystalized  by  the  freezing  of  religious 
thought  (Brown,  President  Hugh  B., 
Church  News,  May  30,  1964). 

The  development  of  proper  at- 
titudes for  all  Church  members 
requires  the  proper  functioning 
of  all  three  of  the  above-men- 
tioned responsibilities. 

In  the  opening  passage  of  the 
first  of  Confucius'  four  books  is 
the  following  statement: 

When  true  knowledge  is  achieved, 
then    one    has    sincerity    of    purpose. 
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When  there  is  sincerity  of  purpose, 
then  comes  Tightness  of  heart.  With 
the  Tightness  of  heart,  then  the  per- 
sonal life  can  be  cultivated.  With  the 
cultivation  of  personal  life,  the  family 
life  may  be  regulated.  When  the 
family  life  is  regulated,  then  the  na- 
tional life  is  orderly.  And  when  the 
national  life  is  orderly,  then  there  is 
peace  in  the  world. 

From  the  emperor  down  to  the 
common  man,  all  must  regard  the 
cultivation  of  the  personal  life  as  the 
root  or  foundation.  There  is  never  an 
orderly  superstructure  when  the  foun- 
dation is  wobbly.  There  is  never  a 
tree  whose  trunk  is  slim  and  weak 
and  whose  top  branches  are  well 
grown. 

The  home  is  the  training  ground 
for  the  members  of  the  kingdom. 
If  the  family  performs  its  func- 
tion, the  basic  attitudes  toward 
peace  and  good  will  are  estab- 
lished. The  same  motivation  as 
exists  in  the  family  must  be 
present  in  the  community  of  the 
membership  of  the  Church.  With 
each  family  functioning  according 
to  the  divine  instruction  (D&C 
68:25-26),  the  ward  environment 
would  be  ideal  for  the  production 
of  love  and  understanding.  The 
teachings  of  the  Savior  are  not 
just  for  the  refreshing  of  our 
minds  about  beautiful  ideals. 
Every  principle  of  the  gospel 
must  become  a  functioning  part 
of  the  life  of  each  member. 

The  struggle  must  be  one's  own. 
Nobody  may  do  the  learning  act  for 
another.  One  cannot  obtain  wisdom, 
or  learning,  or  beauty  of  character 
as  a  gift  or  an  inheritance.  .  .  .  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  he  must  perfect  himself 
through  his  own  striving;  and  he  can- 
not rise  above  the  level  of  his  own 
accomplishment  wrought  through  his 
own  labor  (Bowen,  Albert  E.:  Con- 
ference Report,  April  5,  1948,  page 
91). 


The  maturing  of  the  individual 
is  an  outcome  of  experience  and 
association.  The  tendency  to  act 
in  a  given  way  is  dependent  upon 
how  well  or  how  effectively  and 
frequently,  the  principles  of  the 
good  life  have  been  presented  to 
the  individual.  No  virtue  is  prac- 
ticed without  training  and  under- 
standing. Few  persons  are  honest 
without  the  standard  of  honesty 
being  systematically  presented  in 
a  positive  and  unwavering  man- 
ner. The  same  is  true  of  chastity, 
kindness,  justice,  and  loyalty. 
These  are  some  of  the  traits 
which  characterized  the  life  of 
the  Savior  and  that  each  person 
must  acquire  to  develop  peace 
and  good  will  in  his  heart.  This 
is  slow,  but  can  be  a  steady 
process. 

For  thousands  of  years  men 
have  tried  to  maintain  peace 
through  the  development  of 
machines  of  destruction.  There 
has  been  a  constant  flow  of  in- 
ventive genius  to  produce  the 
most  destructive  instruments  of 
war,  from  simple  hand  weapons, 
to  missiles.  With  the  discovery 
of  explosive  power  there  has  de- 
veloped undreamed  of  force  from 
explosives,  until  one  blast  can 
destroy  a  city  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings. 

With  the  growth  of  such  power, 
fear  has  filled  the  hearts  of  men. 
Nations  are  employing  their  top 
physical  scientists  and  their 
wealth  to  produce  more  effective 
and  accurate  means  of  destruc- 
tion. Each  great  political  power 
watches  with  envy  the  triumph 
in  this  field  of  the  other  nations. 
A  major  result  of  the  power  race 
is  increase  of  suspicion,  hatred, 
and  enmity  among  nations  and 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people. 
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There  is  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the 
power  struggle  of  nations  found 
in  the  technical  developments 
that  bring  people  closer  together. 
Now  man  can  circle  the  globe 
in  hours.  There  are  no  protective 
walls  in  the  form  of  mountains 
or  oceans.  We  are  close  neighbors 
to  any  and  all  of  the  peoples  of 
the  earth.  We  must  learn  more 
about  them.  Understanding  our 
neighbors  opens  the  way  for 
friendly  relations.  The  more 
friendly  the  people,  the  greater 
the  possibility  for  peace.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  has  approximately 
twelve  thousand  missionaries, 
mostly  young  men  and  women, 
teaching  the  principles  of  right- 
eousness and  peaceable  under- 
standing to  the  people  of  the 
world.  Theirs  is  an  unselfish  ef- 
fort to  show  people  the  only  way 
to  live  happily  together.  They 
are  demonstrating  by  their  teach- 
ings and  practice  the  value  of 
love  in  the  lives  of  human  beings, 
showing  that  "the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suf- 
fering, gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance:  against 
such  there  is  no  law"  (Gal.  5: 
22-23).  They  (the  missionaries) 
need  the  support  of  the  home 
community  to  illustrate  the 
truths  of  their  teachings.  They 
need  every  Latter-day  Saint  fam- 
ily to  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of  love  of  God  and  love  of 
fellow  men. 

The  government  of  God,  which 
is  the  operation  of  divine  law, 
is  the  only  way  to  establish  peace 
and  good  will  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  There  is  no  other  way. 
Peace  is  the  product  of  a  clear 


conscience,  of  reason  and  intel- 
ligence, and  of  faith  in  God  and 
an  understanding  of  man's  re- 
lationship to  him.  It  is  a  result 
of  the  concerted  effort  of  and 
intent  of  the  best  performance 
of  the  minds  of  men.  Peace  will 
come  when  the  leadership  of  this 
world  and  the  people  in  it  are 
willing  to  recognize  God's  plan, 
and  work  harder,  sacrifice  more, 
and  use  all  their  resources  for  the 
development  of  his  plan. 

Peace  can  come  about  when 
all  people  are  concerned  as  much 
about  the  welfare  of  others  as 
they  are  about  themselves.  It 
can  happen  when  all  men  let  the 
motive  of  service  to  others  be 
the  impelling  drive  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  professions. 

Peace  is  not  the  easy  way  of  life. 
It  is  the  way  of  life  that  is 
directed  by  the  pattern  that 
Jesus  gave  us.  "Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends" 
(John  15:13).  Christ's  joy  and 
glory  came  in  using  his  talents, 
experience,  and  power  for  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  man- 
kind. When  he  performed  a  mir- 
acle, he  advised  the  beneficiary 
to  go  his  way  and  tell  no  one 
what  had  happened.  In  meeting 
the  opposition,  he  did  not  use 
force.  He  could  have  called  le- 
gions of  angels  to  protect  him 
but  he  did  not.  He  met  force  with 
love  and  kindness.  He  rebuked 
Peter  when  Peter  smote  off  the 
ear  of  the  soldier  who  was  about 
to  take  the  Christ  a  prisoner. 
Then  the  Savior  restored  the  ear 
to  the  wounded  man.  He  always 
did  good  to  those  who  despite- 
fully  used  or  abused  him. 
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Jesus  went  out  to  find  those 
who  were  weary  and  sick  at  heart, 
and  gave  them  courage,  healing 
their  broken  parts,  and  counsel- 
ing them  to  love  God  and  love 
their  fellow  men. 

The  divine  law  provides  the 
necessary  direction  for  obtaining 
perfection.  Perfection  is  the  goal 
of  man  as  designed  by  the  Crea- 
tor. In  Adam's  time,  and  also  in 
the  time  of  Enoch,  and  while 
Jesus  was  upon  the  earth,  and 
at  the  time  recorded  in  Fourth 
Nephi,  those  near  the  source  of 
divine  instruction  obtained  a  de- 
gree of  perfection.  They  were 
taught  correct  principles  and, 
with  freedom  of  choice  made  with 
full  knowledge,  they  were  able 
to  make  right  decisions.  True  vir- 
tue (knowing  right  from  wrong 
and  choosing  the  right)   existed. 

The  off-balance  in  conduct 
came  when  deception,  greed,  cov- 
etousness,  selfishness,  or  other 
human  weaknesses  distorted 
their  knowledge,  their  reason, 
and  their  faith,  and  then  the 
people  made  their  decisions  in- 
fluenced by  their  degree  of  un- 
righteousness. In  these  conditions 
the  love  of  God  and  love  of  fel- 
low men,  so  basic  to  peace  and 
good  will,  are  lost. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  basic 
point  of  our  lessons  for  the  past 
three  years — "Divine  Law  and 
Church  Government."  The  effort 
has  been  to  bring  to  you  a  dis- 
cussion of  divine  law  and  its 
function  in  Church  government 
through  the  Priesthood,  which  is 
the  power  of  God  delegated  to 
man. 

The  purpose  of  the  government 
of  the  Church  is  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Creator,  "For  be- 


hold, this  is  my  work  and  my 
glory — to  bring  to  pass  the  im- 
mortality and  eternal  life  of  man" 
(Moses  1:39).  The  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  this  earth  estab- 
lished the  pattern  by  which  the 
objective  of  God  can  be  realized. 
His  pattern  of  life,  his  motivation 
in  all  his  activity  on  this  earth 
was  demonstrated  in  the  first 
and  great  commandment: 

.  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This 
is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt. 
22:37-40). 

As  the  Savior  was  about  to 
leave  this  world  he  said  to  his 
disciples,  "Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you 
.  .  ."  (John  14:27).  His  peace 
came  from  knowing  he  had  filled 
to  the  fullness  the  will  of  the 
Father  in  his  (Christ's)  service 
to  mankind.  The  love  he  had 
for  his  Father  was  demonstrated 
in  the  good  he  did  for  his  fellow 
men.  How  often  he  said,  "If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments." If  we  would  know  his 
peace,  we  must  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. 

May  God  bless  the  efforts  of 
the  mothers  in  Zion.  And  may 
the  Lord's  influence  be  felt  by 
this  great  leadership  group  in  the 
task  of  bringing  to  the  women 
of  the  Church  a  full  realization 
of  the  importance  of  their  strate- 
gic place  in  stimulating  their 
husbands  and  sons  to  full  per- 
formance of  their  duties  in  the 
Priesthood. 
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Swedish 

Conversion 

Melba  Taylor  Gleave 


■  Anna  Mary  Gabrielson  carried 
two  buckets  into  the  white- 
washed stable.  One  bucket  held 
soap  and  water  to  wash  off  the 
udders  of  the  cows,  the  other 
would  soon  hold  the  frothy  milk 
her  strong  hands  would  squeeze 
out  of  them.  Setting  the  buckets 
down,  she  opened  the  stable  door 
on  the  far  end  of  the  building 
and  called  softly  to  the L  cows. 
They  lumbered  through  the  door 
to  the  stanchions  where  Anna 
Mary  had  spread  grain  for  them 
to  eat.  As  they  put  their  heads 
through  the  poles  in  the  stan- 
chions, she  quickly  slid  wooden 
bars  into  place  along  their  necks 
so  that  they  would  stand  still 
and  lick  up  the  grain  while  she 
took  their  milk.  She  Crushed 
their  brown  flanks  and  washed 
the  udders,  moving  swiftly  over 
the  big  swollen  milk  veins. 

"Stand  still  now,  flickas,  and 
give  down  your  milk,  tonight  I 
must  hurry.  All  the  neighbors 
are  coming  to  dance  and  have 
smorgasbord,  and  Valdimar  Sjo- 
strom  will  be  here  with  his 
mother  and  father  .  .  .  Do  you 
want  them  to  find  me  under  a 
cow?" 

She  talked  to  the  animals  as 
she  worked,  pausing  at  intervals 
to  laugh  from  sheer  joy  in  an- 


ticipation of  the  party.  When  she 
finished  milking,  she  unlocked 
the  cows'  heads,  scattered  clean 
straw  for  them  to  bed  down  on, 
picked  up  the  buckets  and 
walked  out  the  door,  being  care- 
ful to  bolt  it  securely.  She  carried 
the  milk  into  the  cool  stone  cellar 
and  strained  it  into  shallow  pans 
so  that  the  cream  would  come 
to  the  top.  After  setting  these 
pans  on  shelves,  she  removed  the 
pans  of  milk  that  had  been 
strained  the  night  before  and 
skimmed  the  thick  leathery 
cream  from  them  into  a  wooden 
churn. 

When  the  chores  were  finished, 
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Anna  Mary  removed  her  heavy 
shoes  and  raced  into  the  house 
to  get  ready  for  the  party. 

Anna  Mary's  home  nestled 
against  the  fringe  of  a  coniferous 
forest  in  Halland,  Sweden,  whose 
people  were  noted  for  their  in- 
dustrious natures  and  high  stand- 
ards of  living.  Her  parents  raised 
flax  to  be  used  for  making  lin- 
seed oil  and  linen  cloth.  They 
harvested  enough  forage  to  keep 
a  few  head  of  livestock,  and  sold 
some  of  the  trees  from  their 
timberland  each  year  to  supple- 
ment the  money  from  the  flax. 
They  were  frugal,  happy  people 
who  lived  from  the  land,  and 
were  proud  of  the  work  they  did 
with  their  hands.  Lacking  sons, 
Anna  Mary's  father  taught  her 
and  her  sister  Petranella  to  work 
by  his  side  at  any  task  that 
needed  doing  on  the  small  farm. 
Her  mother  had  taught  them  to 
cook  and  sew,  clean  house  and 
knit,  spin  and  weave  fine  linen, 
so  that  at  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  they  were  as  capable 
as  grown  women. 

Anna  Mary  loved  her  home.  It 
was  her  custom  in  the  summer 
to  walk  to  a  little  hill  behind  her 
house  and  watch  the  day  die.  As 
the  sun  sank  into  the  western 
fiord,  the  rivers  and  canals  would 
turn  molten  red,  and  the  dappled 
green  forests  of  spruce  and  birch 
became  mauve  velvet.  A  strange, 
sweet  sadness  was  always  within 
her  at  this  time,  an  unaccount- 
able longing  she  didn't  under- 
stand. But  tonight  she  had  no 
time  to  watch  the  day  end — as 
soon  as  she  got  into  the  house 
she  filled  a  basin  with  water  and 
went  to  her  room  to  wash  her- 
self all  over.   She  smiled  as  she 


worked  the  soap  into  the  soft 
curls  at  the  back  of  her  neck. 
Her  heart  beat  so  fast  it  made 
her  feel  faint  when  she  thought 
of  Valdimar  .... 

Valdimar  Sjostrom's  folks 
owned  a  small  sawmill  five  miles 
up  the  river.  Valdimar  was  al- 
most twenty  years  old.  Since  he 
was  thirteen,  he  had  helped  his 
father  fell  trees.  As  he  grew  older, 
they  cut  water  channels  to  the 
river  so  that  timber  could  be 
floated  to  the  mill.  He  was  tall 
and  broad,  and  looked  as  though 
his  blood  lines  had  been  kept  pure 
and  strong  from  the  early  sea- 
going Norsemen.  His  hair  was  the 
color  of  dried  corn  husks,  his  eyes 
were  a  bright,  piercing  blue.  Anna 
Mary  had  always  known  Val- 
dimar, their  parents  were  friends, 
and,  since  her  earliest  memories, 
they  had  visited  back  and  forth 
in  each  other's  homes.  He  was 
just  another  boy  to  her  until  two 
years  ago  when  she  saw  him 
riding  a  float  of  logs  to  the  mill, 
jumping  from  one  to  the  other 
with  the  litheness  of  a  cat, 
muscles  moving  under  his  woolen 
shirt  as  he  pried  the  log  jams 
free.  She  had  been  sitting  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  watching  him, 
when  suddenly  she  saw  him  not 
as  a  boy,  but  a  man.  A  clean 
feeling  of  joy  rushed  through  her 
as  she  witnessed  the  change — 
not  realizing  the  metamorphosis 
was  hers. 

Anna  Mary  slipped  her  dress 
over  the  many  starched  petti- 
coats and  tucked  a  hairpin  in  a 
wisp  of  unruly  brown  hair.  Tying 
an  apron  around  her  waist,  she 
hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  help 
her  mother.  Already  Mrs.  Gab- 
rielson's    table    was    laden    with 
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cake  and  spicy  cookies.  Creamed 
codfish  simmered  on  the  back  of 
the  big  black  stove,  and  the  smell 
of  apple  dumplings  escaped  the 
oven  to  tantalize  her  father  who 
walked  around  the  kitchen  lift- 
ing lids  and  snatching  some  of 
everything  her  mother  put  on  the 
table  as  soon  as  her  back  was 
turned.  Anna  Mary  hurried  to 
the  cellar  to  get  some  of  the  small 
cheeses  they  made  especially  for 
smorgasbord,  and  as  she  came 
back  the  first  neighbors  had  ar- 
rived, and  were  tying  their  horse 
to  the  hitching  post  at  the  side 
of  the  house. 

She  waved  to  them,  "Hello, 
and  welcome,  Hendrika  and 
Arne!"  She  noticed  the  little  ones 
asleep  in  the  back  of  the  cart. 
"I'll  take  this  cheese  in  and  help 
you  carry  the  children." 

"You  are  a  Swedish  white 
angel,  and  you'll  make  Valdimar 
a  good  wife  someday,"  Arne 
teased. 

Anna  Mary  blushed  and  ran 
to  the  kitchen  with  the  cheese. 

Nearly  all  of  the  guests  had 
arrived  before  Valdimar  stepped 
through  the  front  door  with  his 
parents.  Anna  Mary  saw  him  at 
once,  and  her  joy  was  pain  as 
she  watched  his  eyes  search  the 
room  until  they  found  hers.  She 
busied  herself  taking  people's 
shawls  and  hats  and  piling  them 
all  on  top  of  her  mother's  big, 
white  bed.  The,  .last  ones  to  ar- 
rive were  Sedra  and  Zorn  Ham- 
berg  who  brought  a  strange  man 
with  them. 

She  crossed  the  room  to  wel- 
come them.  "We  are  glad  you 
are  here.  Mama  won't  leave  the 
kitchen,  and  Petranella  and  I  are 
to  take  your  wraps  and  bid  you 
welcome." 


Zorn  said,  "Anna  Mary,  this  is 
Mr.  Walter  Turner.  He  lives  in 
the  United  States.  He  is  a  Mor- 
mon missionary.  His  companion, 
Mr.  Larson,  was  called  away." 

Anna  Mary  nodded,  and  Mr. 
Turner  shook  her  hand.  He  said 
something  she  didn't  understand, 
but  she  smiled  at  him,  and  in- 
dicated that  he  was  to  come  in 
and  sit  down.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  dark  suit  and  looked  clean  and 
neat — a    man    of    about    thirty. 

When  Swedish  people  get  to- 
gether, constraint  vanishes  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  eat,  and 
when  the  guests  began  to  fill 
their  plates  from  Mrs.  Gabriel- 
son's  smorgasbord,  the  talk  and 
laughter  were  as  hearty  as  their 
appetites.  Only  then  Mr.  Turner 
seemed  quiet — but  not  unpleas- 
ant, as  he  ate  the  food  with 
obvious  relish. 

After  the  tables  had  been 
cleared,  and  all  of  the  little  chil- 
dren tucked  into  the  beds  of 
Anna  Mary  and  Petranella,  the 
braided  rugs  were  taken  up  from 
the  white  wooden  floors,  and  Nils 
and  Katrina  Jonassen  played 
polkas  on  their  accordions  while 
everyone  danced — everyone  ex- 
cept the  Mormon  missionary  and 
Anna  Mary's  father  who  tried  to 
talk  to  each  other.  When  Anna 
Mary  danced  with  Valdimar,  her 
heart  lifted  her  feet  like  blown 
feathers.  His  hands  were  steel 
gentleness  about  her  waist. 

WThen  everyone  was  breathless 
from  polkas,  Marieer  Hansson 
sang  the  sad  sweet  folk  songs 
that  made  the  men  and  women 
reach  for  each  other's  hands.  Be- 
fore it  was  time  to  go  home,  Mrs. 
Gabrielson  set  out  all  the  food 
again  because  now  everyone  had 
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'danced  themselves  empty '  and 
they  must  go  home  satisfied.  The 
small  children  were  taken  from 
the  beds  in  their  sleep  and  loaded 
into  the  straw-filled  carts.  Then 
much  hugging  was  done  before 
they  finally  left.  Anna  Mary 
stepped  through  the  door  with 
Valdimar,  and  as  soon  as  they 
moved  away  from  the  light  of 
the  doorway,  he  bent  down  and 
put  his  lips  in  her  hair,  "Anna 
Mary  .  .  .  ." 

She  stood  alone  and  listened 
until  the  sound  of  his  horse  died 
in  the  soft  dirt  of  the  road,  then 
turned  and  walked  back  into  the 
house.  Her  mother  was  cleaning 
up  the  dishes  from  the  second 
feasting,  and  her  father  was  talk- 
ing about  the  Mormon,  "I  told 
him  we  would  listen  to  him.  It 
won't  hurt  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say." 

Anna  Mary  lay  in  her  bed 
with  her  hand  on  the  place  where 
Valdimar's  lips  had  been.  She 
could  hear  her  mother  putting 
back  rugs  and  straightening  the 
house  so  that  in  the  morning  her 
usual  work  would  not  be  inter- 
rupted. The  moon  moved  across 
the  sky,  its  light  falling  through 
the  window  upon  the  closed  eye- 
lids of  a  Swedish  girl  who  was 
dreaming  of  her  love  .... 

The  summer  moved  quickly  into 
fall.  The  birch  trees  were  tinged 
with  yellow,  and  the  fields  of 
flax  were  blue  with  blossoms.  The 
Mormon  missionaries  were  fre- 
quent visitors  in  their  home,  and 
were  liked  by  all  of  them.  Mr. 
Turner  told  them  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  who  had  received 
a  vision  from  God  and  his  angels, 
and  about  the  restoration  of  the 
true  gospel  upon  golden  plates. 


He  told  of  the  power  this  young 
man  was  given  to  interpret  the 
history  of  the  early  people  from 
these  plates.  He  explained  the 
gospel  plan  to  them,  and  told  of 
the  kingdoms  of  eternity. 

Anna  Mary's  father  was  sure 
this  young  man  spoke  with  the 
tongue  of  truth,  and  embraced 
the  gospel  with  all  his  heart.  He 
testified  that  when  Mr.  Turner 
preached  the  gospel,  his  body 
would  fill  with  a  burning  sensa- 
tion that  he  was  aware  of  even 
in  the  ends  of  his  hair.  He  felt 
cleansed  and  uplifted  after  each 
visit,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  Mr.  Turner  to  ask  whether 
they  were  going  to  be  baptized, 
Mr.  Gabrielson  answered  unhes- 
itatingly, "Yes.  I  want  to  belong 
to  your  Church,  I  want  my  wife 
to  belong — and  my  daughters." 

They  were  baptized  by  Mr. 
Turner  and  his  companion,  Mr. 
Larson,  in  the  small  lake  they 
could  see  from  the  south  of  their 
house.  After  the  baptism,  they 
seemed  to  have  no  friends  except 
Sedra  and  Zorn  Hamberg  who 
had  become  members  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  also.  When  it  came 
time  to  harvest  the  acres  of  flax, 
they  were  the  only  neighbors 
who  had  come  to  help  them,  and 
Anna  Mary  and  Petranella 
worked  from  daylight  until  dark 
pulling  and  shocking  the  flax. 
Anna  Mary  ached  from  work  and 
sadness.  Since  she  became  a  Mor- 
mon, Valdimar  had  only  come  to 
see  her  once,  and  he  had  seemed 
sad  and  quiet.  His  usual  forth- 
right eyes  had  avoided  hers. 

Winter  piled  the  snow  around 
their  home,  the  canals  froze  into 
glass  arteries.  They  kept  the 
animals  inside  the  farm  buildings, 
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melting  snow  to  water  them. 
Anna  Mary  moved  about  her 
tasks  as  one  who  had  forgotten 
how  to  be  glad.  The  new  religion 
had  taken  Valdimar  from  her, 
and  one  day  followed  the  next 
like  prolonged  pain.  When  she 
went  to  bed  at  night,  she  could 
hear  her  mother  and  father  talk- 
ing for  hours.  One  day  they  told 
their  daughters  they  had  decided 
to  go  to  America.  Anna  Mary's 
father  looked  at  her  and  said, 
"You  will  go  first  with  Brother 
Turner  and  some  other  mission- 
aries." (Since  they  had  been  bap- 
tized they  called  him  Brother.) 
"He  is  going  back  to  America 
next  month.  I  will  arrange  pas- 
sage for  you  on  the  same  ship." 

"But  Papa,  I  am  afraid  to  go 
alone.  Why  can't  Petranella  come 
with  me?  It  is  so  far  away,  I 
don't  know  how  to  talk  their 
language  .  .  .  my  clothes.  ..." 
Her  heart  was  beating  fast,  mov- 
ing out  of  the  painful  lethargy  of 
Valdimar  and  into  a  new  feeling 
of  fear. 

Her  father  came  to  her  and 
put  his  hands  on  her  shoulder. 
"Anna  Mary,  my  little  one,  I 
don't  want  to  send  you  away 
from  us,  but  your  mother  and 
I  have  decided  it  is  the  only  way. 
We  have  only  enough  money  for 
one  boat  ticket.  When  we  sell 
the  animals,  we  will  send  your 
sister,  and  when  your  mother 
and  I  can  sell  the  land,  we  will 
come.   Please   try  to  be  brave." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go  away 
from  our  home!  I  don't  like  to 
be  a  Mormon!  We  don't  have  any 
friends  here  since  we  joined 
them!"  She  threw  herself  into 
her  father's  arms  and  sobbed.  He 
stroked  her  hair  tenderly. 


"I  am  sure  it  is  the  Lord's  will, 
Anna  Mary." 

The  month  was  filled  with  prep- 
aration for  Anna  Mary's  trip  to 
America.  New  clothes  were  made, 
homespun  and  woolens,  stockings 
were  knit,  and  money  was  sewn 
into  a  belt  so  that  she  wouldn't 
be  left  penniless  if  her  purse  got 
stolen.  One  night  as  they  were 
putting  her  clothes  into  her 
traveling  bags,  a  firm  knock 
came  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Gabriel- 
son  opened  it,  and  in  stepped 
Valdimar,  ice  skates  hanging  over 
his  shoulder. 

"I  have  come  to  say  goodbye 
to  Anna  Mary."  He  looked  at 
her,  then  at  the  clothes  they  were 
folding  into  the  bag.  "Will  you 
come  skating  with  me?" 

Anna  Mary  nodded  and  went 
into  her  bedroom  to  change  into 
warmer  clothes.  She  took  her 
skates  out  of  the  closet  and  went 
back  to  Valdimar  who  had  been 
talking  earnestly  to  her  father. 
They  walked  to  the  canal  where 
they  put  on  their  skates.  Val- 
dimar helped  her  onto  the  ice, 
then  joining  hands,  they  skated 
away.  For  miles  they  skated 
along  the  smooth  ice,  matching 
their  bodies  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
strokes.  Valdimar  slipped  Anna 
Mary's  mitten  off  and  put  her 
hand  inside  his  glove — fresh  pain 
went  through  her.  They  stopped 
underneath  some  tall  black  pines. 
Valdimar  unbuttoned  his  coat 
and  drew  Anna  Mary's  cold  face 
inside  its  warmth,  where  she 
cried  until  there  were  no  more 
tears  to  come. 

"I  love  you,  Anna  Mary.  I  had 
planned  to  ask  you  to  marry 
me,  I  only  waited  because  you 
are  so  young,  but  now  .  .  .  ." 
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"Now  I  am  a  Mormon,  and 
you  hate  them,  and  I  will  go  to 
America  and  you  will  stay  here 
with  your  father  and  run  the  mill 
and  marry  someone  else.  I  don't 
want  to  go,  Valdimar,  but  we 
think  it  is  right.  We  could  never 
be  happy  here  now." 

He  shook  his  head  sadly,  "No." 
He  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  small  box.  "I 
want  you  to  have  this  to  help 
you  remember."  Opening  the  box, 
he  drew  out  a  small  gold  chain 
with  a  blue  sapphire  pendant. 
He  fastened  it  around  her  neck. 
Lifting   her   chin   he   kissed   her 


lips.    "I   will   always   love   you." 
They  skated  slowly  home,  the 
cold  winter  wind  biting  into  Anna 
Mary's  swollen,  red  eyes. 


Little  Karl  grabbed  Anna 
Mary's  hands  as  she  tucked  him 
in  bed,  "Your  hands  are  really 
old,  aren't  they,  Grandma?" 
Anna  Mary  looked  down  at  her 
knobby  fingers  with  the  blue 
veins  and  brown  splotches.  One 
hand  reached  up  and  touched  the 
blue  stone  on  the  necklace  she 
always  wore. 

"Yes,  they  are  really  old." 


In  Praise  of  Spring 

Vera  R.   Holden 
Stockport,  Cheshire,   England 


At  morn  the  pale  gold  sun  comes  through 

To  weave  strange  garlands  on   my  window  blind, 

Reminding  me  that  spring  is  due 

To  wake  the  world  to  life  anew, 

To  heal  the  sad  at  heart,   refresh  the  mind. 

The  crocus,  without  voice  or  sound, 
Reaching  up  to  make  her  bright  display, 
Sends  cautious  fingers  through  the  ground, 
Then  edges  out  to  look  around, 
In  white  and  gold  and  purple  colors  gay. 

Narcissus  gently  takes  her  place, 

Tall,  slender  maiden   like  the  snow  is  she, 

Lifting  to  the  sun  her  sweet  white  face, 

Symbol  of  loveliness  and  grace, 

Of  childlike  innocence  and  purity. 

And  seeing  all  so  wondrous  fair — 

The  springtime  and  the  greening  sod, 

The  blossoms  and  the  beauty  everywhere — 

We  echo  in  our  hearts  a  prayer, 

For  all  this  radiant  spring,  we  thank  thee,  God. 
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Thy 
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Helen  Hooper 


■  My  whole  problem  was  that  J 
didn't  believe.  It  would  have  been 
heresy  to  have  said  it  out  loud. 
I  felt  this  instinctively,  and  with 
it  the  shame  and  the  awful  bur- 
den of  secrecy  it  demanded.  I 
could  see  vividly  in  my  imagina- 
tion the  shocked  faces  of  my 
sisters,  the  pain  in  Mama's  eyes. 

It  wasn't  that  I  didn't  want 
to  believe,  but  everything  was 
against  it — everything  I  could 
see  or  feel  or  know.  It  didn't 
matter  that  Mama  told  me  con- 
stantly about  the  Golden  Rule* 
and  "not  a  sparrow  falleth,"  and 
all  the  other  gospel  precepts  that 
should  guide  our  lives  and 
thoughts.  It  only  made  me  feel 
more  guilty  and  rebellious  to 
watch  her  work  so  hard  and  faith- 
fully and  see  my  sisters  obedient- 
ly accept  the  necessary  sacrifices 
that  poverty  demanded,  while 
everything  within  my  being  re- 
jected it  with  one  violent,  enor- 
mous WHY. 

Why  did  father  have  to  get 
killed  in  the  mine?  Why  did  we 
have  to  leave  our  lovely  home  in 
Provo  and  the  green  lawns  and 
flowers  to  come  to  this  ugly, 
horrible    mining    town    with    its 


gouged  mountains  spilling  out 
their  rocky  insides  into  the  back 
yards? 

Why  did  Grandfather's  mills 
have  to  fail?  Why  did  the  politi- 
cians have  to  change  the  tariff? 
Why  should  a  low  tariff  make  it 
cheaper  to  buy  imported  woolen 
goods  than  the  ones  we  could 
make   in   Grandfather's   mills? 

It  all  went  back  to  the  Lord 
and  politics.  If  the  Lord  would 
let  things  like  that  happen,  it 
was  perfectly  obvious  that  he 
did  not  care  anything  at  all 
about  what  happened  to  me. 

Mama  had  refused  to  return  to 
Provo  after  Father's  death,  be- 
cause we  would  be  too  great  a 
burden  on  Grandfather.  She  had 
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decided,  realistically,  but  with 
much  faith  and  prayer,  that  we 
could  get  along  by  taking  in 
boarders. 

Ours  was  the  only  boarding 
house  in  Eureka  that  upheld 
Mormon  standards  and  did  not 
allow  smoking  and  drinking,  so 
our  boarders  were  mostly  serious 
young  men,  just  home  from  their 
missions,  who  had  come  to  work 
in  the  mines.  The  mines  paid 
high  wages,  and  they  could  save 
enough  money  so  that  they  could 
buy  a  piece  of  land  or  invest  in 
business  down  in  the  valley 
towns. 

When  I  was  seventeen  and  had 
finished  high  school,  Mama  fi- 
nally agreed  to  let  me  pin  up 
my  hair.  I  had  begun  to  look  at 
these  young  men  with  a  new 
perspective.  They  were  suddenly 
individuals  who  might  mean 
something  to  me  besides  extra 
dishes  to  wash  and  lunches  to 
pack. 

When  autumn  came  that  year, 
Mama,  with  what  seemed  to  me 
unnecessarily  great  reluctance, 
consented  for  me  to  go  to  work 
for  Mr.  Pazetti  downtown  in  his 
ice-cream  parlor  and  cafe.  I 
wanted  the  job  desperately  and 
I  had  pouted  and  coaxed  for 
days.  I  knew  that  I  was  not  be- 
having properly,  and  I  hated  to 
make  things  more  difficult  for 
Mama,  but  I  was  so  tired  of 
wearing  the  older  girls'  hand-me- 
downs  or  going  without.  I  felt 
sure  that  I  was  capable  of  work- 
ing on  a  bigger,  more  important 
job  where  I  could  be  of  greater 
help.  Mama  had  been  fighting 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  losing 
battle  ever  since  Father  was 
killed. 


No  matter  how  she  tried  to 
manage,  there  just  never  was 
enough  money  to  go  around.  Dur- 
ing family  prayers  I  found  it 
difficult  to  feel  grateful  for  our 
many  blessings,  which  I  could 
never  quite  recognize. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  some- 
times caught  myself  wondering 
how  Mama  could  be  so  faithful 
and  patient  and  loving  when  she 
never  got  anything  but  hard  work 
and  worry.  I  couldn't  imagine  a 
worse  fate  than  spending  my  life 
in  a  mining  town,  as  she  was 
doing,  waiting  on  boarders  and 
doing  practical  nursing  for  people 
who  were  not  appreciative  enough 
even  to  try  to  pay  her,  besides 
all  the  work  of  bringing  up  eight 
children. 

At  the  cafe  I  did  everything 
from  serving  the  customers  to 
helping  Mrs.  Pazetti  with  the 
cooking.  I  worked  hard,  but  it 
seemed  different  when  I  was  be- 
ing paid  money  for  it. 

Mama  insisted  that  my  broth- 
er Boyden  should  come  to  meet 
me  each  night  after  work,  because 
she  never  allowed  us  out  on  the 
street  alone  after  dark.  Eureka, 
in  spite  of  two  churches,  a  school, 
and  a  few  reliable  business  estab- 
lishments, was  still  a  rough  and 
boisterous  mining  town. 

Before  I  had  been  working 
very  long,  Don  Weldon,  one  of 
our  boarders,  asked  permission 
to  walk  home  with  me  every 
evening  and  Mama  said  yes.  This 
made  Boyden  happy  and  I  was 
pleased,  too. 

It  was  fun  to  walk  home  side- 
by-side  with  Don.  I  felt  grown-up 
and  important.  Don  was  a  mar- 
velous person.  He  told  me  such 
interesting  stories  about  his  ex- 
periences at  the  university  in  Salt 
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Lake  and  in  the  places  he  had 
seen  in  England,  where  he  had 
been  on  his  mission.  Mama  had 
been  as  far  as  Logan,  once,  when 
she  and  Father  were  married. 
This  had  always  been  one  of  my 
favorite  stories.  Now,  listening  to 
Don,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
would  have  to  travel  and  do 
and  see  all  the  exciting  things 
there  were  in  the  world.  I  felt  I 
could  never  be  happy  if  I  didn't. 

Between  my  dreams  about  the 
future  and  my  new  job,  time 
went  by  so  fast  that  before  I 
realized  it,  it  was  the  day  before 
Christmas.  That  morning  I  was 
making  doughnuts.  The  wind  was 
howling  and  blowing  the  snow 
like  a  blizzard  up  through  Main 
Street  and  over  the  Summit.  Mr. 
Pazetti  was  chopping  wood  out 
in  back  in  the  woodshed,  and 
Mrs.  Pazetti  was  filling  the 
counters  and  setting  the  tables 
in  front. 

As  I  measured  and  mixed,  I 
glanced  up  and  saw  a  tramp  pass 
the  window.  He  looked  at  me 
briefly,  then  at  the  heaping  bowl 
of  golden  brown  doughnuts  on 
the  table.  I  didn't  like  tramps. 
They  were  dirty  and  shiftless. 
We  had  been  taught  that  clean- 
liness was  next  to  godliness,  and 
honest  work  was  second  only  to 
faith.  I  always  felt  a  little  uneasy 
if  I  knew  that  a  tramp  was  rest- 
ing on  our  back  porch,  but  Mama 
never  turned  anyone  away  cold 
or  hungry. 

I  didn't  think  Mr.  Pazetti 
would  have  Mama's  consideration 
for  other  people,  and  I  crossed 
curiously  to  the  back  door  so  I 
could  hear  what  he  said.  The 
tramp  was  asking  for  work  .  .  . 
anything  to  earn  some  food  and 


a  night's  lodging.  Mr.  Pazetti 
turned  on  him  with  a  torrent  of 
abuse  that  shamed  me  to  listen. 
I  went  back  to  my  table  and  tried 
to  measure  the  flour  with  shak- 
ing hands. 

No  one  had  a  right  to  brow- 
beat another  human  being  that 
way,  I  thought  indignantly.  After 
all,  the  tramp  wasn't  begging,  he 
was  willing  to  work.  I  heard  him 
start  back  around  the  house  with 
Mr.  Pazetti  shouting  at  him  from 
the  woodshed,  and  quickly  I 
lifted  the  window  by  the  table. 
As  he  looked  up,  I  gathered  as 
many  doughnuts  as  my  hands 
would  hold  and  reached  them 
out  to  him.  He  just  looked  at  me 
for  a  long  minute,  then  he 
took  them  carefully  and  said, 
"Thanks,  Miss,"  and  was  gone. 

I  worked  hard  and  fast.  My 
conscience  was  pricking,  for  they 
were  Mr.  Pazetti's  doughnuts 
that  I  had  given  away.  The 
harder  I  worked  the  more  I 
worried.  I  knew  that  I  had  to 
tell  Mr.  Pazetti  what  I  had  done, 
and  when  I  did  he  would  prob- 
ably be  so  mad  that  he  would 
fire  me.  The  thought  of  such  a 
calamity  made  me  ill.  I  just 
couldn't  tell  Mama  I  had  lost 
my  job,  now  that  she  was  de- 
pending on  my  seven  dollars 
every  week,  but  I  couldn't  face 
her  clear  eyes  with  a  sin  on  my 
conscience,  either. 

I  gritted  my  teeth  and  took 
a  deep  breath  to  steady  my  fal- 
tering will.  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
wished  that  praying  would  help. 
When  I  opened  them  Mr.  Pazetti 
was  standing  in  the  doorway 
looking  at  me.  I  flushed  and 
stammered,  then  I  grabbed  at 
my  courage  and  blurted  out  what 
I  had  done. 
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For  a  moment  I  thought  he 
would  pop.  He  was  so  mad  that 
his  eyes  bulged  and  he  sputtered 
like  a  tea-kettle  on  a  red-hot 
stove,  then  he  shouted,  "Mama 
mia!  You  worka  overtime!  You 
maka  eet  up!  Doughnuts  eesa 
noa  cheap.  Two  hours  you  staya 
tonight!' ' 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Pazetti. 
I'll  be  glad  to  work  overtime. 
Thank  you  very  much!"  The  re- 
lief flooded  over  me.  Quickly  I 
turned  back  to  the  table  and 
started  rolling  out  the  dough  be- 
for  he  could  change  his  mind. 

When  Don  came  for  me  at  nine 
o'clock  I  told  him  I  had  to  work 
until  eleven.  He  said  he  had  an 
errand  to  do,  so  that  would  be 
fine. 

By  half-past  ten  everything 
was  finished.  The  last  doughnut 
was  served  and  the  last  counter 
polished  and  the  floors  were 
scrubbed  and  shining.  Mr.  Pa- 
zetti was  beaming  at  his  well- 
filled  cash  register.  He  turned  to 
me  as  I  stood  rubbing  glycerine 
and  rose-water  into  my  rough- 
ened hands.  "You  goa  home.  Eet 
ees  enough,"  he  said. 

I  started  to  explain  that  I 
couldn't  leave  until  Don  came 
back  for  me,  but  he  waved  me 
away,  refusing  to  listen.  "Goa 
home.  Pazetti  has  beega  heart. 
Tomorrow  eesa  Chreestmas.  Goa 
home." 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do, 
so  I  went  out  into  the  night. 
Immediately  I  was  caught  up  by 
the  wind  blowing  against  my 
back  and  driving  me  along  into 
the  storm.  It  took  my  breath 
and  whipped  my  scarf  from  my 
throat.  I  clutched  at  the  scarf, 
trying  to  wrap  its  woolen  folds 


closely  around  my  ears  and  over 
my  mouth  and  nose.  I  stumbled 
blindly  in  a  gap  in  the  board 
sidewalk  and  lost  the  scarf  com- 
pletely, as  I  grabbed  frantically 
for  the  side  of  the  building  to 
cling  to.  I  huddled  there  for  a 
moment  deciding  to  go  back  to 
Pazetti's  and  wait  for  Don,  but 
as  I  turned  to  face  the  wind  a 
driving  sheet  of  icy  snow  beat 
against  my  unprotected  face  and 
drove  me  back  against  the  build- 
ing again.  I  buried  my  face  in 
my  arms,  while  the  storm  tore 
at  my  coat  and  wrapped  my 
skirt  tightly  around  my  legs. 
Slowly  I  inched  along  the  build- 
ings. Everything  was  closed  and 
deserted.  Everyone  had  obvious- 
ly hurried  home  to  get  out  of 
the  storm. 

As  I  passed  the  fire  station  the 
buildings  ended  and  I  was  caught 
up  again  in  the  wind.  I  turned 
my  back  to  its  force  and  began 
to  run  blindly  ahead.  The  scat- 
tered houses  were  hidden  by  the 
density  of  whirling  snow  and 
sleet,  and  I  was  guided  only  by 
habit  and  instinct.  I  gasped  for 
breath,  which  the  wind  tore  from 
my  throat.  My  legs  were  becom- 
ing heavy  and  stubborn.  Even 
with  the  wind  at  my  back  to 
propel  me,  I  could  scarcely  make 
them  move.  My  head  pounded 
and  a  great  pain  was  stabbing 
through  my  chest  and  into  my 
stomach.  Desperately  I  struggled 
forward. 

All  of  a  sudden  my  foot  caught 
in  something  and  was  held  tight. 
I  jerked  and  twisted,  trying  to 
loosen  it,  but  it  was  stuck  fast. 
Slowly  I  sank  down  into  the 
snow.  I  buried  my  face  in  my 
arms  to  shield  it  from  the  wind 
while  I  caught  my  breath.  Grad- 
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ually  I  became  aware  of  a  rum- 
bling vibration  beneath  me.  I  sat 
bolt  upright.  I  was  on  the  rail- 
road tracks,  probably  on  the 
switch  just  below  the  water 
tower.  The  night  train  from  the 
valley  had  probably  been  delayed 
by  the  storm  and  had  come  in 
late.  Now  it  had  unloaded  down 
at  the  depot  and  was  on  its  way 
up  to  the  water  tower.  It  would 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  My 
foot  must  be  caught  between  the 
rails! 

I  jumped  up  on  my  other  foot 
and  began  to  scream  and  tug 
and  twist  violently.  The  wind 
seemed  to  be  dying  down,  for  I 
could  hear  my  screams,  terrified 
and  shrill.  I  began  to  pray  fran- 
tically and  desperately  that  God 
would  hear  my  cries  and  help 
me  before  it  was  too  late. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  man  appeared 
out  of  the  storm.  He  must  have 
heard  my  screams  because  he 
was  running  fast  toward  me.  He 
stopped  and  I  tried  to  tell  him 
that  the  train  was  coming  and 
my  foot  was  caught  in  the  tracks. 
My  words  were  jumbled  in  my 
frenzied  fear,  but  he  seemed  to 
understand.  He  dropped  to  his 
knees  and  began  to  tug  at  my 
shoe  frantically.  The  vibration 
from  the  rails  was  stronger  now. 
The  train  was  getting  closer.  I 
could  hear  it  above  the  wind. 

The  man  worked  vigorously, 
digging  with  his  bare  fingers  at 
the  ice  and  snow,  then  trying  to 
untie  my  shoe  laces  and  unlace 
my  shoe.  Suddenly  we  were 
enveloped  in  a  blinding  light. 
Terrified,  we  jerked  mightily  to- 
gether and  fell  sprawling  back- 
wards into  the  snow,  loosened 
and  free  once  more,  rolling  and 


scrambling  away  from  the  tracks 
as  the  train  snorted  and  puffed 
past  us. 

Weak  and  trembling,  I  sat  up 
and  looked  at  my  rescuer.  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  anyone 
so  angelic.  The  wind  had  sub- 
sided and  the  snow  was  falling 
gently  as  a  benediction  around 
us. 

The  caboose  went  by  and  in 
the  light  of  the  slowly  moving 
lantern  I  recognized  him.  It  was 
the  tramp  to  whom  I  had  given 
the  doughnuts  that  morning. 

He  leaned  toward  me.  "Are 
you  all  right?"  he  asked. 

I  nodded,  unable  to  speak, 
staring  at  him.  He  wasn't  really 
much  older  than  I  was  and  he 
didn't  seem  like  a  tramp,  except 
for  his  whiskers  and  wornout 
clothes. 

He  looked  back  at  me  steadily 
and  then  said,  "I'm  glad  it  was 
you  I  could  help,  because  you 
helped  me  this  morning  .  .  .  more 
than  you  know."  He  glanced  up 
at  the  train.  It  was  stopped  at 
the  water  tank. 

"I'm  going  to  catch  a  ride  on 
that  train,"  he  said.  "I'm  going 
back  home.  My  mother  used  to 
make  doughnuts  like  those  in  our 
kitchen  back  on  the  farm.  She'll 
be  glad  to  see  me  again.  She 
didn't  want  me  to  leave,  but  I 
thought  the  farm  was  too  dull. 
Thanks  again  for  the  doughnuts." 

He  jumped  up  and  ran  toward 
the  train,  which  was  starting  to 
move.  I  watched  him  as  he  swung 
up  on  the  back  of  the  caboose 
and  ran  along  the  top.  He  turned 
once  and  waved.  The  train  picked 
up  speed  and  disappeared  in  the 
night. 

I  watched  until  it  was  gone, 
then    I    tied   my    shoelaces   and 
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stood  up  to  start  home  again. 
The  fear  and  excitement  had 
been  too  much  for  me,  and  I  was 
abruptly  sick.  I  caught  hold  of 
a  fence  and  hung  on.  Finally,  I 
stood  by  the  fence  in  the  clean, 
cold  night  and  felt  I  knew  that 
a  miracle  had  happened  to  me. 
I  could  feel  the  understanding 
sweeping  through  me,  filling  my 
being.  Instantly  and  clearly  I 
could  comprehend  Mama's  faith 
and  serenity.  All  the  beautiful 
truths  she  had  taught  me  through 
the  years  were  apparent  and 
meaningful.  "As  ye  sow,  so  shall 
ye  reap"  "Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters  .  .  ."  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me" 

It  was  the  birthday  of  the 
Christ  Child  and,  suddenly,  I 
knew  him. 

I  began  to  walk.  Slowly  and 
deliberately  I  put  my  feet  down 
one  after  the  other  into  the  snow, 
while  my  spirit  soared  up  to  the 
glory  above  the  clouds. 


I  reached  home  and  walked 
around  to  the  back  door.  The 
kitchen  was  filled  with  spicy 
Christmas  smells.  The  younger 
children  were  in  the  parlor  hang- 
ing strings  of  popcorn  and  cran- 
berries on  the  Christmas  tree, 
while  they  recited  their  verses 
for  the  Sunday  School  pageant. 
Mama  sat  by  the  stove  stitching 
the  trimming  on  their  costumes. 

I  felt  suddenly  deflated.  It  was 
so  ordinary  and  commonplace. 
Somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that 
bells  should  be  ringing  and  trum- 
pets sounding  glad  hosannas.  It 
was  the  Savior's  birthday! 

I  heard  Mama's  voice  asking, 


"What's  the  matter,  Nettie?  Are 
you  sick?" 

I  looked  at  her  and  tried,  but 
somehow  I  couldn't  put  it  all 
into  words.  I  said  the  only  simple 
thing  I  could  explain.  "I  was 
sick." 

Mama  put  aside  her  sewing. 
She  felt  my  forehead.  "You  do 
feel  a  little  feverish,"  she  said. 
"Here,  sit  down  in  the  rocking 
chair." 

She  opened  the  oven  door  and 
I  rested  my  feet  against  the 
edge.  The  warmth  from  the  oven 
crept  up  through  my  cotton 
stockings  and  under  my  skirts. 
She  took  one  of  her  pretty  china 
cups,  put  in  a  pinch  of  ginger 
and  poured  boiling  water  from 
the  teakettle  into  it,  then  she 
added  milk  and  sugar. 

"A  little  ginger  tea  will  settle 
your  stomach  and  warm  you  up, 
child,  you're  shivering." 

I  was  shivering,  but  it  was  only 
a  nervous  reaction.  I  sipped  the 
fragrant  tea  slowly,  savoring  it. 
It  was  not  very  often  that  I  was 
privileged  to  sit  in  Mama's  chair 
and  drink  ginger  tea  from  the 
best  china  cups,  yet,  at  that 
moment  nothing  less  would  have 
seemed  worthy. 

The  front  door  opened  and  I 
heard  Don's  voice  asking  if  I 
was  home.  I  was  surprised  to 
realize  that  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  him.  He  came  into  the 
kitchen  carrying  a  long  box 
wrapped  in  brown  paper.  The 
children  eyed  the  package  with 
curiosity. 

Don  looked  first  at  Mama  and 
then  at  me.  "I'm  sorry  I  missed 
you  tonight,"  he  said.  "When  I 
went  back  to  Pazetti's  you'd  al- 
ready gone.  The  train  from  the 
valley   was    late   on   account   of 
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the  storm  and  I  had  to  wait  until 
it  got  here." 

He  placed  the  package  in  my 
lap.  "Merry  Christmas,"  he  said. 
"It  was  on  that  train  from  Salt 
Lake.  It's  almost  Christmas  and 
I  guess  you'd  better  open  it  be- 
cause it's  flowers  and  they  might 
die  before  morning." 

I  looked  at  it,  trying  to  adjust 
my  emotions  to  this  new  surprise. 

The  children  crowded  close  and 
Mama  took  the  cup  from  my 
hands  and  gave  me  a  pair  of 
scissors. 

"Now  isn't  that  lovely,"  she 
said.  "Co  ahead,  Nettie,  open 
them.  If  they've  come  all  the 
way  from  Salt  Lake,  they  surely 
need  water  by  now." 

Her  words  aroused  me  to  ac- 
tion. I  cut  the  strings  and  pulled 
away  the  wrapping  paper  and 
lifted  the  lid.  There  lay  a  dozen 
deep  red  roses  bedded  in  green 
fern.  Each  bud  was  at  least  two 
inches  in  length  and  the  stems 
were  as  long  as  my  arm. 

"Ohhhhhhhhhhhhh."  A  great 
sigh  of  admiration  and  wonder 
escaped  from  all  our  throats. 

"Nettie,     you     may     get     the 


crystal  vase  from  the  china  cup- 
board," Mama  said.  That  vase 
had  come  all  the  way  across  the 
plains  wrapped  in  Grandma's 
feather  mattress.  I  swallowed  and 
went  to  the  dining  room  to  get 
it.  I  arranged  each  fragrant 
beauty  in  the  vase  and  placed 
it  on  the  piano.  Even  the  splendor 
of  the  Christmas  tree  diminished 
in  comparison  with  such  el- 
egance. 

"They're  too  beautiful  to  keep 
all  to  ourselves,"  said  Mama. 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  them 
to  Sunday  School  in  the  morning, 
Nettie?  They  would  look  so  love- 
ly beside  the  pulpit,  and  then 
everyone  could  enjoy  them  with 
us." 

I  looked  at  Don  and  his  face 
was  beaming  with  delight.  I 
looked  back  at  Mama.  Her  eyes 
smiled  into  mine,  steadfast  and 
serene. 

"Oh,  yes,  Mama,"  I  answered. 
"I'd  love  to." 

Quite  simply  then,  at  last,  I 
understood.  You  didn't  need  bells 
or  trumpets  or  worldly  pleasures 
— not  if  you  had  faith  in  God 
and  love  for  all  mankind  in  your 
heart. 


Wind 

Ida  A.   Isaacson 


Outside  the  house  and  far  up  there 
The  wind  is  rough  and  thin  as  air. 
It  grapples  with  the  earth  and  sky 
Then,  disappears  like  a  sigh. 
Across  the  reaches  of  the  night 
When   all  the  world   is  void   of  light 
It  noses  at  the  window  sill, 
Moves  shadows  that  are  dark  and  stil 
It  tangles  with  a  single  leaf 
Then  moves  like  moisture  on  a  reef, 
No  flight,   no  sound   of  winging  bird. 
Far  off  in  space  the  wind  is  heard. 
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Sara  O.  Moss 


Kathleen  drove  slowly  home  in 
the  late  afternoon.  She  was  dis- 
turbed at  her  brother's  wife  Ella, 
whom  she  had  just  visited.  She 
seemed  so  rigid  and  extreme  in 
her  views  on  child  rearing. 

"You  can't  always  go  by  the 
book,  Ella,"  Kathleen  had  said. 
"Sometimes  your  own  good  judg- 
ment is  the  better  way." 

Ella  had  smiled  a  little  wryly. 
"You're  like  John,"  she  said. 
"You  think  I  need  an  image 
of  your  old-fashioned  Grandma 
Mack.  If  you  only' knew,  Kath- 
leen, how  often  I  have  to  hear 
how  she  reared  you  and  John, 
stern,  but  with  love  and  under- 
standing. I  guess  she  was  a  good 
little  thing  and  she  did  the  best 


she  could,  but  I'm  really  grateful 
that  with  three  children  to  rear, 
I'll  have  the  help  of  experts.  A 
good  psychologist  can  do  more 
with  Connie  than  all  of  Grandma 
Mack's  homespun  philosophy." 

Kathleen  had  been  a  little  hurt 
inside.  Grandma  Mack  was  gone 
now.  She  was  the  only  mother  she 
and  John  had  ever  known.  Kath- 
leen missed  her.  There  had  been 
so  much  devotion  and  under- 
standing in  the  small  home,  and, 
in  rearing  her  own  five  children, 
Kathleen  always  had  Grandma 
Mack's  image  before  her.  It  was 
like  a  beam  of  light,  guiding,  di- 
recting, and  telling  her  how  to 
meet  life's  next  obstacle. 

"But,  why,"  Ella  had  laughed 
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as  she  stood  by  Kathleen's  car, 
sometime  later,  "did  I  have  to 
draw  the  short  end  of  the  match 
— an  old  mirror  I  didn't  want, 
and  you  drew  the  Chippendale 
table?  I  really  wanted  that,  Kath- 
leen. Grandma  Mack  should 
have  left  that  to  John." 

Kathleen  had  smiled.  "But  we 
drew  lots,  and  I  won,  fair  and 
square." 

The  women  bantered  good- 
naturedly  for  a  few  moments, 
then  Kathleen  came  away.  She 
was  disturbed  over  things  Ella 
had  said  about  Ella's  daughter 
Connie. 

The  next  morning  she  watched 
her  sixteen-year-old  son  Rodney 
load  the  Chippendale  table  into 
his  red-painted  jeep.  He  was  tak- 
ing it  to  his  shop  class  to  be  re- 
finished. 

"Now,  remember,"  admonished 
his  mother,  "every  bit  of  the  old 
paint  and  varnish  has  to  come 
off,  before  you  apply  the  new." 

"Don't  worry,  Mom.  Mr.  Burke 
will  keep  his  eagle  eye  on  it.  It 
will  be  a  perfect  job,  you  can 
bet  your  life  on  that." 

Kathleen  now  watched  Rodney 
drive  away.  She  felt  a  little  guilty, 
knowing  how  much  Ella  wanted 
to  possess  the  fine  little  piece, 
but  she  felt  such  an  overwhelming 
joy  at  having  the  table.  It  was 
elegant,  and  made  up  a  little  for 
the  secret  pangs  she  sometimes 
had  of  wanting  things,  especially 
when  she  visited  Ella.  Ella's  home 
was  like  the  brilliance  of  fine  crys- 
tal, the  romance  of  Dresden,  and 
the  feel  of  walking  in  deep  plush. 
It  was  at  such  times  that  Kath- 
leen had  that  feeling  of  wanting 
things  that  she  knew  never  could 
be  hers.  But  now,  she  did  have 


something.  Something  very  fine 
and  choice — a  prideful  thing. 

She  went  into  the  chaos  of  her 
house,  where  five  boys  had  left 
traces  of  various  activities  of  the 
evening  before.  Kathleen  picked 
up  a  pair  of  socks  and  shoes, 
school  books,  and  a  record  album. 
There  were  dozens  of  things  that 
a  family  of  seven  could  litter  into 
a  pleasurable  evening  at  home. 

Kathleen  looked  through  the 
door  into  the  hall  as  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  small  space  where 
the  table  might  fit.  "It's  really 
the  only  place  where  the  table 
can  be  put,"  she  thought  to  her- 
self, eyeing  the  worn  carpet  and 
the  old-fashioned  hall  tree.  "I 
wish  there  was  a  place  in  the 
living  room,  but  everything  in 
there  is  in  use." 

Just  then  the  phone  rang.  It 
was  Ella. 

"Can  you  meet  me  at  the  mar- 
ket, Kathleen!  I'd  like  to  talk  a 
few  minutes.  It's  about  Connie." 

"What's  happened?"  asked 
Kathleen. 

"I'll  tell  you  when  we  meet. 
Drive  to  the  west  side  of  the  Big 
Market.  There's  usually  plenty 
of  room  there." 

Kathleen  promised  to  meet 
Ella  in  half  an  hour.  She  hurried 
and  straightened  the  living  room, 
then  went  out  to  her  car  to  meet 
her  sister-in-law. 

Ella  was  already  there  at  the 
market.  Kathleen  pulled  up  be- 
side her. 

"What's  wrong,  Ella?" 

Ella's  face  was  worn  and  hag- 
gard. "I'm  at  my  wit's  end,"  she 
said.  "Connie!  Neither  John  nor 
I  can  get  to  her.  She  won't  tell 
us  where  she's  going,  what  she's 
doing,  or  what  she's  thinking.  If 
I  ask  her  anything,  she  gives  me 
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a  short  answer  and  walks  out  of 
the  room." 

Kathleen  looked  at  Ella's 
troubled  face.  "She's  a  teenager, 
Ella.  She  will  come  out  of  it, 
you'll  see.  Just  give  her  a  little 
time." 

"Time!"  said  Ella.  "We  can't 
stand  much  more  of  this.  And 
John  is  so  worried,  too.  She  isn't 
doing  a  thing  in  school,  to  speak 
of.  Wouldn't  it  be  terrible  if  she 
dropped  out  of  school?" 

"Have  you  any  idea  what 
brought  this  behavior  on?  Was 
there  any  reason?" 

Ella  sat  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. "I  guess  I  nagged,  Kath- 
leen. I  do  blame  myself  for  that. 
But  it  started  with  her  hair.  That 
awful  hair.  She  began  spending 
all  her  allowance  for  having  her 
hair  silver  streaked.  Imagine 
that,  when  she  has  such  pretty 
blond  hair.  After  that  she  began 
using  eye  shadow.  Real  heavy, 
Kathleen.  Sometimes  it's  purple 
and  sometimes  it's  green  or  blue, 
and  then  black  on  her  eyelashes. 
Oh,  I  know  I  nagged  constantly. 
I  said  things  I  was  sorry  for,  but 
this  painted-up  child!  And  that 
silver  hair.  I  just  had  to  speak 
my  mind." 

"No  wonder  she  won't  talk  to 
you,  Ella.  She's  tired  of  listening 
to  you.  And  walking  out  of  the 
room  is  the  only  way  of  getting 
relief.  It  gives  her  a  freedom." 

Ella  studied  her  words  serious- 
ly. "I  told  John  we  must  have 
a  psychologist  work  with  her, 
but  he  thinks  that  will  turn  her 
even  farther  away  from  us." 

Kathleen  looked  off  into  space. 
She  felt  a  deep  compassion  for 
Ella  at  that  moment,  for  she 
knew   she   had   lost    Connie,   at 


least,  for  the  time  being.  She 
wanted  to  tell  her  to  hold  the 
young,  erring  head  close  on  her 
shoulder,  silver-streaked  hair  and 
blue-laden  eyelids  included,  and 
see  her  as  a  precious  gift  from 
God.  She  wanted  to  tell  Ella  to 
retrace  the  steps  that  had  caused 
the  conflict  between  them,  and 
fill  each  step  with  generous  out- 
pourings of  love  from  her  now 
over-burdened  heart.  Yet,  know- 
ing Ella,  Kathleen  was  sure  she 
would  have  to  have  her  advice 
from  a  book,  rather  than  any 
guidance  from  dear  old  Grandma 
Mack's  life. 

"Try  the  silent  treatment," 
said  Kathleen.  "Stop  nagging  at 
once  and  you'll  see  a  big  differ- 
ence." 

"W7hat!  And  let  her  walk  all 
over  us?" 

"If  you  have  to,"  smiled  Kath- 
leen. "At  least  let  her  come  home 
to  a  quiet  atmosphere,  no  mat- 
ter how  you  feel." 

Ella  sighed.  "I'll  try  it,"  she 
said,  "but  I  can't  see  how  we 
can  just  stand  by  and  let  her 
ruin  her  life.  I  still  think  we 
should  have  a  psychologist  work 
with  her." 

Kathleen  knew  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  influence  Ella,  and  the 
two  women  parted  after  doing 
their  marketing,  the  problem 
still  remaining. 

It  was  early  evening  a  few 
days  later.  Kathleen  was  serving 
her  husband  Phil  and  four  of  the 
boys  from  a  big  casserole  dish, 
when  Rodney  came  hurrying  in- 
to the  room.  He  sat  down  abrupt- 
ly in  his  usual  place  and  began 
eating  hungrily. 

"You  are  late,"  said  his  father, 
helping  the  six-year-old  at  his 
side. 
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"Sorry,  Dad,"  said  Rodney, 
"but  I  worked  on  the  table  and 
it  was  later  than  I  thought.  Guess 
what,  Mom?  Mr.  Burke  said  an 
antique  dealer  told  him  that  your 
little  table  is  worth  a  lot  of 
money.  Maybe  even  five  hundred 
dollars  because  it's  a  real  Chip- 
pendale." 

Kathleen  sat  down  suddenly. 
"Oh,  Rodney!   No  fooling?" 

"That's  what  he  said,"  con- 
firmed Rodney. 

Kathleen  was  shaken  with 
surprise.  "Do  you  believe  that, 
Phil?  Do  you  think  Gram's  little 
table  could  be  worth  all  that?" 

"Probably  more,"  said  PhiL 
"Antique  hunters  pay  any  price 
if  they  find  what  they're  looking 
for." 

Each  day,  after  that,  Kathleen 
asked  about  the  table.  First,  had 
all  the  stain  and  varnish  come 
off — out  of  every  crevice?  And 
was  Rodney  sure  Mr.  Burke  had 
advised  him  correctly  on  the 
filler,  the  rubbing  down,  and  the 
sanding!  Then  the  final  process, 
the  high  gloss  varnish,  had  it 
been  rubbed  to  a  satin  finish? 

"It's  smooth  as  silk,"  said 
Rodney  proudly.  "And  you  should 
see  how  the  boys  stand  around 
to  get  an  eyeful  of  the  table  that's 
worth  a  fortune." 

"I  hope  you  tell  them  it  be- 
longed to  your  Great-grand- 
mother Mack,"  said  Kathleen, 
passing  the  baked  apples. 

"They  already  know  that,  too," 
said  Rodney.  "Mr.  Burke  told  a 
man  from  the  newspaper  about 
the  table,  and  he  came  up  and 
took  a  picture  of  it,  with  me 
working  on  it." 

Kathleen  was  breathless.  The 
little  table  even  made  local  news. 
"It  isn't  for  sale,"  she  told  more 


than  one  interested  person.  "It 
was  my  Grandmother's." 

Finally  the  table  was  back  in 
the  house.  On  a  quiet  Saturday 
morning  it  gave  Kathleen  a  rest- 
ful, confident  feeling  as  though 
Grandma  Mack  was  there  with 
her  radiating  presence.  Phil  had 
taken  the  boys  to  a  school  ex- 
hibit, and  Kathleen  was  cleaning 
and  dusting.  Joy  was  in  her  heart. 
She  sang  as  she  worked.  Sudden- 
ly the  doorbell  rang. 

Kathleen  went  to  open  the 
door,  wondering  who  was  on  the 
other  side.    "Connie!" 

Connie  was  the  last  person  she 
expected  to  see.  "What  a  surprise, 
Connie.  You  come  so  seldom. 
Come  in."  Kathleen  had  a  feeling 
of  curiosity  mingled  with  her 
feelings  of  surprise. 

Connie  crossed  the  threshold. 
"Aunt  Kathy,  I  came  to  see  the 
Chippendale  table,"  she  said  with 
candor.  "I  heard  Mother  telling 
Daddy  about  it." 

"Of  course,  dear.  I'd  like  you 
to  see  it.  It  belonged  to  your 
Great-grandmother  Mack,  you 
know.  It's  in  here." 

The  table  stood  in  the  living 
room.  "I  haven't  decided  where 
I'm  going  to  put  it  for  sure." 

Before  Kathleen  could  explain 
further,  the  girl  had  crossed  the 
room  and  stood  by  the  heirloom. 
It  was  moments  before  she  spoke. 

"It's  beautiful,  Aunt  Kathy," 
she  said  as  she  touched  it  almost 
reverently,  stroking  the  wood  of 
the  gleaming  surface. 

Kathleen  watched  the  girl's 
face,  alive  with  interest,  and  then 
she  noticed  the  silver-streaked 
hair  and  the  purple  eye  shadow. 
The  lashes  looked  glued  with 
black    mascara.    Kathleen    knew 
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what  Ella  meant  when  she  said 
the  girl  looked  a  sight. 

"My  Great  -  grandmother's?" 
asked  the  girl. 

"That's  right,"  said  Kathleen 
going  to  the  piano.  "This  is  a 
small  photograph  of  her."  She 
handed  Connie  a  little  framed 
picture. 

"She  was  quite  pretty,"  said 
Connie. 

"She  was  considered  very  good 
looking  when  she  was  young.  She 
was  about  your  age  there." 

Connie  went  back  to  the  table. 
"You  know,  Aunt  Kathy.  I  want 
to  work  with  antiques.  I  love 
them." 

"You — like  antiques?" 

Connie  smiled.  "I  know  it 
sounds  funny,  doesn't  it?  I'm 
only  sixteen,  but  I  love  to  collect 
things.  Do  you  know  I  have  a 
lovely  vase  of  early  pressed  glass 
that  I  bought  in  a  second-hand 
store  for  almost  nothing,  and  I 
have  a  sugar  bowl  and  a  paper 
weight." 

Kathleen  was  astonished.  "I 
think  that's  wonderful,  Connie. 
There  is  so  much  you  can  learn 
about  people  and  history  when 
you  study  antiques.  I  didn't 
know  you  were  even  interested 
in  such  a  hobby." 

Connie  grinned.  "I  guess  no- 
body knows,  especially  Mother. 
She  would  think  it  was  trashy 
to  browse  around  as  I  do.  I  just 
keep  my  things  in  a  drawer,  but 
someday  I'm  going  to  have  a  lit- 
tle shop.  Right  now  I'd  like  to 
search  for  an  old,  old  rocking 
chair  and  refinish  it.  I  think  that 
would  be  fun." 

Kathleen  studied  a  moment. 
"You  know,  I  might  have  a  few 
things  of  Grandma  Mack's  that 


you  would  like  to  have  for  your 
collection.  I  know  you  will  adore 
her  little  butter  dish." 

"Really?" 

"And  you  know,  if  you're  going 
into  antiques,  you  will  enjoy 
reading  your  Grandmother  Mack's 
diary." 

Connie  picked  up  the  small 
photograph.  "Aunt  Kathy,  I'd 
like  to  know  all  about  her.  She 
was  pretty." 

"We've  often  said  you  resemble 
her." 

Connie  grimaced.  "I  couldn't 
look  like  that  if  I  tried.  She's 
cute." 

"Just  the  same  you  are  her 
great-granddaughter." 

Connie  lingered,  reluctant  to 
leave.  "You've  been  so  sweet, 
Aunt  Kathy." 

Kathleen  watched  her  go, 
straight  and  tall,  the  sun  shining 
on  the  crown  of  her  silver-streaked 
hair.  "Teens,"  she  said.  "They 
ruin  the  beauty  God  gave  them." 

She  went  back  into  the  living 
room.  Suddenly  she  knew  what  to 
do  for  Ella,  John,  and  Connie. 
Like  a  blueprint,  the  pattern  un- 
folded before  her.  The  little  table 
shone  up  at  Kathleen,  as  though 
Grandma  Mack  was  there  mov- 
ing another  obstacle  from  her 
life.  Kathleen  hurried  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

After  some  explaining,  she 
convinced  Ella  and  John  to  come 
up  to  her  house.  "Connie  has  been 
here,"  she  said.  "I'll  tell  you  more 
when  you  come." 

John  and  Ella  arrived  within  a 
half  hour,  curiously  wondering 
what  Kathleen  had  found  out 
about  Connie,  and  why  she  had 
come. 

"She  came  to  see  the  table," 
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said  Kathleen,  and  then  she  told 
them  the  girl's  secret  love  for 
antiques,  how  she  was  waiting 
for  the  time  when  she  could  have 
her  own  little  shop.  "She  con- 
fided this  secret  to  me,  for  want 
of  a  listening  ear  at  home.  Dreams 
maybe,  but  it  is  your  medium  of 
reaching  her  right  now.  Ella, 
you'll  just  have  to  disregard 
what  she  brings  home,  even  if 
these  objects  do  look  dirty  and 
messy  to  you.  It  might  litter  your 
place  up  a  bit,  but  what  of  it?  As 
it  is,  you  have  lost  her." 

"Kathleen's  right,  Ella,"  said 
John.  "We  have  lost  Connie  as 
far  as  having  her  confidence.  I 
was  thinking  I  could  give  her  a 
working  place  in  the  garage,  or 
the  toolshed,  Ella." 

"She'll  need  it,"  laughed  Kath- 
leen. "Right  now  she  would  like 
to  find  an  old,  old  rocking  chair 
and  refinish  it." 

"That  I  would  like  to  see," 
said  John,  but  Ella  threw  up  her 
hands. 

"We  might  never  have  known 
what  Connie  has  been  thinking 


along  these  lines.  She  has  been 
clammed  up  for  months,  but  now 
we  have  something  to  go  on,  and 
believe  me,  I'm  going  to  do  all  I 
can  to  help  her  get  her  little 
hobby  started."  John  rose.  "I'll 
start  today  to  make  some  shelves 
for  her  paints  and  whatever  it 
takes  to  clean  up  old  rocking 
chairs." 

Ella  shuddered  at  the  very 
thought. 

When  they  had  gone,  Kath- 
leen put  the  little  photograph  on 
the  table.  Grandma  Mack  had 
done  it  again — moved  toward 
another  generation.  Her  image 
would  be  the  guiding  light  in 
Connie's  life  and  the  children 
she  might  have.  Kathleen  was 
sure  of  that. 

At  the  moment  in  her  heart  she 
let  go  of  the  little  Chippendale 
table.  At  the  right  time  and  the 
right  place,  she  would  give  it  to 
Connie.  When  Connie  got  her 
own  home,  Kathleen  was  sure 
that  it  would  be  Connie  who 
would  carry  the  image  of  Grand- 
ma Mack  for  other  generations. 


So  You  Must  Try  Your  Wings 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

The  mother  wren  is  wiser  far  than   I; 

I  watch   her  in  her  nest  in  the   linden  tree; 

She  brings  her  babies  food,   and  carefully 

Beneath   her  wings  she  shelters  them.  When  the  sky 

Is  dark  and  troubled,  with  watchful  guarding  eye 

She  fends  against  a  seeming  danger.  Small 

And  featherless,  the  birds  accept  it  all. 

Then  comes  the  time  when  they  must  learn  to  fly. 

This  she  cannot  do  for  them;  and  so 
She  pushes  each  one  from  the  nest;  they  go 
Faltering  at  first,  then  winging,  soaring  high. 
So  you   must  try  your  wings  ...   I   know.  And   I 
Shall   hope  to  be  as  brave  as  any  wren, 
Knowing  you  will   return  again,  again.   .   .   . 
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Ramona  W.  Cannon 


During  the  inauguration  on  January 
20,  1965,  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
as  thirty-sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  wife,  Claudia  Alta  Taylor 
Johnson,  known  as  Lady  Bird,  held  the 
Bible  upon  which  he  took  his  oath  of 
office.  This  seemed  to  be  an  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  for  Lady  Bird's 
long  years  of  many-faceted  devotion 
and  help  to  her  husband,  of  which  he 
has  been  outspoken.  Claudia  Taylor 
was  one  of  the  top  ten  in  her  graduat- 
ing class  from  the  University  of  Texas, 
returning  for  classes  in  journalism, 
typewriting,  and  shorthand.  Character- 
ized as  a  lovely  hostess,  "a  woman  of 
tact,  graciousness,  consideration,  and 
deep  compassion  for  humanity,"  she 
is  also  a  very  successful  business 
woman. 

Mrs.    Hubert    H.    (Muriel)    Humphrey, 

wife  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  home-and-family-centered 
woman,  who  has  had  many  years'  ex- 
perience as  the  wife  of  a  man  deeply 
involved  in  politics,  first  as  Mayor  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  then  as  Sena- 
tor from  his  home  State.  The  four 
Humphrey  children  are:  Nancy  H., 
Douglas,  Robert,  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, III.  They  have  lived  modestly  in 
a  four-bedroom  home  in  suburban 
Chevy  Chase,   Maryland. 


The  world's  sympathy  and  kindest 
wishes  were  extended  to  Mrs.  Winston 
(Clementine  Hozier)  Churchill  upon  the 
death  of  her  husband,  a  truly  great 
figure  in  world  history.  He  called  her 
"my  darling  Clementine"  and  paid  her 
this  tribute:  "I  married  and  lived  hap- 
pily ever  after."  Beautiful  and  brilliant, 
Lady  Churchill  has  been  contented  with 
her  role  as  wife,  genuine  companion, 
and  hostess  for  her  husband,  and 
mother  of  their  children.  Sir  Winston's 
mother  was  an  American,  Jennie 
Jerome. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes 
to  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  broadcast  on 
television,  was  that  of  Lady  Margot 
Asquith,  a  friend  of  Sir  Winston  and 
his  family  since  she  was  nineteen  years 
old.  She  expressed  with  extraordinary 
insight  and  in  well-chosen  words  the 
true  greatness  of  his  many-sided 
genius.  Lady  Margot  herself  was  an 
outstanding  figure  for  some  years  in 
Britain's  political  life. 

Mrs.  Maria  Washburn,  wife,  mother, 
and  homemaker,  is  a  world-famous 
physicist.  She  is  a  research  specialist 
for  Bausch  and  Lomb,  Inc.,  on  assign- 
ment to  the  department  of  bio-physics 
and  opthalmic  instruments. 


In  February  1965,  Relief  Society  columnist  and  contributor,  Ramona  W. 
Cannon  was  awarded  a  golden  plaque  from  the  Utah  Council  on  Family  Relations, 
for  her  outstanding  efforts  and  wise  counsel  in  the  improvement  of  family  life. 
Mother  of  seven  children,  and  former  Relief  Society  President  in  the  British  Mis- 
sion, when  her  husband  Joseph  J.  Cannon  presided  there,  Mrs.  Cannon  has  also 
traveled  extensively,  and  has  received  degrees  in  sociology  and  psychology,  and 
has  taken  courses  in  psychiatry  towards  her  Doctor's  Degree. 
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"Sufficient  Unto  the  Day 


WW 


In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  given  in  Matthew,  the  Savior  de- 
clared these  words,  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Increasingly  as  one  gains  a  wider  perspective  with  the  years,  the 
value,  almost  the  necessity  of  heeding  these  words  of  the  Savior  be- 
come paramount.  While  many  memories  fade  with  time,  there  persist 
many  memories  of  fears  and  anxieties — "borrowed  troubles"  which 
plagued  one's  earlier  life.  "What  if — ?  How  can  I  stand  it  if — ?"  These 
remembered  dreads,  conjured  up  by  "if"  were  mulled  over  not  in 
conformity  with  the  words  of  the  Savior. 

Looking  back,  moreover,  it  seems  as  if  the  "its"  one  worried 
about  did  not  usually  materialize.  It  was  the  unexpected  evil  that 
caused  the  distress.  Often  a  member  of  a  family  over  whom  one 
secretly  worried  was  not  the  one  who  brought  suffering  to  the  soul. 

What  can  one  do  to  keep  from  borrowing  trouble  and  live  in  con- 
formity with  the  admonition  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of"? Many  of  our  "borrowed  troubles"  arise  from  our  fears.  When 
the  tempest  arose  at  sea,  the  Savior  rebuked  the  disciples,  "Why  are 
ye  fearful,  0  ye  of  little  faith?"  (Matthew  8:26).  In  order  to  lose  fears 
one  needs  to  strengthen  one's  faith.  A  few  people  seem  to  have  so 
much  faith  they  can  accept  what  comes  to  them,  and  live  with  it  in  a 
hopeful  spirit  of  implicit  trust  in  the  Lord;  but  the  majority  of  people 
continue  to  borrow  trouble. 

How  needless  were  the  fears  of  Jesus'  disciples  as  one  looks 
back.  How  needless  today  is  the  forecasting  of  troubles.  A  mother's 
heart  may  be  heavy  with  fears.  When  she  sees  a  tendency  in  a  child 
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which  causes  her  concern,  then  is  the  time  to  correct  the  tendency  un- 
waveringly but  in  a  spirit  of  love.  This  will  save  her  many  an  "if"  fear 
later. 

With  serious  illness  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  be  almost  over- 
whelmed with  dreads  of  the  future.  One  woman  found  reassurance 
by  repeating  to  herself  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "Say  to  them  that  are  of 
fearful  heart,  Be  strong,  fear  not"  (Isaiah  35:4).  Another  woman  dur- 
ing the  lonely  vigils  of  the  night  comforted  herself  with  the  words  of 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm.  Scriptures  which  strengthen  one's  faith  lighten 
the  abyss  of  the  soul  where  the  "ifs"  lurk. 

The  Savior  must  have  obeyed  his  own  counsel,  else  how  could 
he  have  borne  what  lay  before  him?  With  Gethsemane  ahead,  still  he 
lived  in  the  present  as  he  said  to  his  apostles  "With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer"  (Luke  22:15). 
He  seemed  to  savor  to  the  utmost  the  pleasure  of  being  with  the 
apostles  and  training  and  teaching  them  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  last 
for  him  on  earth. 

In  all  the  circumstances  through  which  one  passes,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  present  moment  is  all  that  must  be  borne.  It  is 
also  good  to  remember  the  wise  saying,  "This  too  will  pass."  Accept 
the  present  and  live  with  it,  buoyed  up  by  faith  and  trust  in  the  Lord. 
Seek  to  cast  away  fears.  Rebuke  one's  troubled  heart  as  the  Savior 
rebuked  the  troubled  tempest  and  sea  with  the  command,  "Peace, 
be  still"  (Mark  4:39). 

— M.C.S. 
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Use  of  Selections  From  the  Literature  Text 

In  response  to  inquiries  which  have  come  to  the  General  Board 
regarding  the  duplicating  of  selections  for  class  use  from  the  Relief 
Society  literature  text  Out  of  the  Best  Books,  we  give  the  following 
information:  In  the  textbook  under  "Acknowledgments,"  pages 
xiii  to  xiv,  a  listing  of  the  selections  under  copyright  restrictions  are 
given.  It  is  not  permissible  for  a  class  leader  to  duplicate  any  of  the 
selections  listed  therein.  Selections  other  than  those  listed,  where  no 
copyright  restrictions  have  been  imposed  by  the  authors,  may  be 
duplicated  by  the  class  leader  for  use  in  the  class. 


Stake  Social  Science  Leadership  Department  in  Summer  Not  to  Be  Held 

It  is  not  expected  that  a  stake  leadership  social  science  depart- 
ment be  held  for  the  four  summer  month  lessons  of  the  course, 
"Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Home."  This  is  in  conformity  with  the 
Handbook  instructions  that  no  leadership  meetings  be  held  during 
the  four-month  summer  period  (Handbook,  page  70). 


Color  Transparencies  for  Use  in  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 

Where  Relief  Societies  or  Magazine  readers  wish  to  submit 
pictures  for  use  in  the  4 -color  section  of  the  Relief  Society  Magazine, 
the  transparencies  must  be  of  excellent  quality,  clear  and  distinct  in 
detail,  and  of  deep,  rich  color.  Sizes  larger  than  35  mm.  kodachrome 
transparencies  are  preferred.  Colored  photograph  prints  or  their 
negatives  are  not  satisfactory  for  reproduction.  In  photographing 
subjects  focus  on  the  object  itself  at  close  range. 
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How  Acceptance  of  the  Gospel  Brings  Joy  Into 

Our  Lives 


Anne  S.  W.  Gould 


^pHE  gospel  brings  joy  into  our  lives  because  we  learn  to  love  people.  We  realize  we 
are  all  brothers  and  sisters,  children  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  all  learning  our 
lessons  in  the  school  of  life. 

To  love  people  we  must  have  patience  and  tolerance.  It  is  easy  to  love  people 
you  know  love  you,  but  it  is  hard,  sometimes,  to  love  or  even  like  some  people  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact.  We  should  see  all  people  as  God's  spirit  children,  for 
each  one  is  dear  to  the  Heavenly  Father.    Then  how  can  we  be  impatient  or  critical? 

A  Chinese  proverb  says,  "Draw  a  veil  over  your  neighbor's  faults,  and  think  of  his 
virtues."  If  you  can't  see  any  virtues,  think  of  your  own  faults,  he  may  not  see  any 
virtue  in  you  either. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said  in  John's  gospel,  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  That  ye  love  one  another.  ...  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples. 
.  .  .  (John  13:34-35).  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  my  joy  might  remain 
in  you,  and  that  your  joy  might  be  full"  (John   15:11). 

In  accepting  the  gospel  in  its  fulness,  we  forget  our  small  selves  in  trying  to  bring 
happiness  to  those  around  us.  We  learn  to  serve  and  to  be  helpful  in  many  ways, 
which,  in  turn,  help  us  to  overcome  selfishness  and  faults. 

Often  we  fail,  but  if  it  is  the  great  desire  of  our  life,  we  are  helped  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  as  we  try,  so  our  joy  is. 


"Seek  a         e  Shall  Find1 

Clara  Home  Park 


T  Tow  can  we  become  master  of  ourselves  unless  we  read  the  scriptures?  In  them  we 
have  eternal  life.  In  them  we  can  discover  glorious  truths  and  hopes  of  a  greater 
life  worthy  of  striving  for,  worthy  of  obtaining,  and  necessary  to  our  salvation  as  chil- 
dren of  God. 

In  the  book  of  James  we  read:  "But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits;  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy. 

"And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace,  of  them  that  make  peace" 
(James  3:17-18). 

"Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  lift  you  up"  (Ibid., 
4:10). 

How  great  is  God  and  how  wondrous  are  his  works! 

As  sisters  of  Relief  Society  and  daughters  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  we  seek  for 
wisdom,  peace,  good  fruits,  and  humility.    We  gain  strength  by  reading  his  word. 
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Be  Alert  to 
Cancer  Control 


Garrison  H.  Davidson 

Chairman,  1965  Crusade 

Do  you  have  iatrophobia?  It's  not  a  serious  disease.  It's  easy 
to  cure.  But  too  many  people  have  it.  Iatrophobia  means  fear  of 
going  to  the  doctor.  The  cure?  Picking  up  the  phone  and  making  an 
appointment  with  your  doctor  for  a  complete  physical  checkup. 

If  Americans  with  iatrophobia  would  only  take  the  cure,  92,000 
lives  could  be  saved  from  cancer  this  year  which  otherwise  will  be 
lost.  These  deaths  are  caused  as  much  by  people's  attitudes  as  by 
cancer.  Too  many  people  whose  cancers  could  be  cured  wait  too 
long  to  call  their  doctors. 

Be  alert  to  Cancer's  Seven  Danger  Signals. 

1.  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge 

2.  A  lump  or  thickening  in  the  breast  or  elsewhere 

3.  A  sore  that  does  not  heal 

4.  Change  in  bowel  or  bladder  habits 

5.  Hoarseness  or  cough 

6.  Indigestion  or  difficulty  in  swallowing 

7.  Change  in  a  wart  or  mole 

See  your  doctor  immediately  if  any  of  Cancer's  Seven  Danger 
Signals  lasts  more  than  two  weeks. 

See  your  doctor  every  year  for  a  health  checkup. 

About  47,000  men  and  women  will  die  of  lung  cancer  in  the 
United  States  this  year.  The  American  Cancer  Society  estimates 
that  about  75  per  cent  of  these  deaths  will  be  caused  by  cigarette 
smoking.  The  American  Cancer  Society  says  to  stop  smoking  if 
you  can;  don't  start  the  cigarette  habit  if  you  do  not  already  smoke. 

During  April  the  American  Cancer  Society  conducts  its  edu- 
cational and  fund-raising  Crusade  to  support  Research,  Education, 
and  Service.  More  lives  will  be  saved  when  more  people  learn 
to  take  personal  protection  against  cancer. 

TO  CURE  MORE  — GIVE  MORE! 
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A  State  of  Mind 


Lael  J.  Littke 


■  Grandma  Olsen  leaned  her 
rake  against  the  apple  tree  and 
sat  down  on  the  bench  William 
had  built  so  many  years  ago. 
Whew,  she  thought,  this  yard 
gets  bigger  very  year.  Of  course, 
it  might  be  that  she  wasn't  as 
young  as  she  used  to  be.  At 
eighty-one,  she  told  herself  de- 
fensively, a  person  has  a  right 
to  get  a  bit  winded. 

She  glanced  across  the  street 
where  she  could  see  Edith  Parker 
kneeling  by  her  front  fence  plant- 
ing flowers.  Then  she  sighed  and 
looked  at  her  own  weedy  flower 
beds.  In  the  past  before  her 
knees  got  so  stiff  she  had  a  flower 
garden,  too.  Why,  Edith  Parker's 
flowers  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to 
the  ones  she  used  to  grow.  It 
took  a  lot  of  work,  though,  and 
she  just  couldn't  do  it  any  more. 
But  Edith  Parker  was  young. 
Only  forty-eight.  The  prime  of 
life.  All  the  energy  in  the  world. 
Grandma    Olsen    hoped    she   re- 


alized how  fine  it  was  to  be  forty- 
eight.  Husband  well  established. 
Lovely  home.  Those  early  years 
of  struggle  far  behind.  Children 
(all  worthy  of  a  mother's  pride) 
were  nearly  all  grown.  Dear  little 
grandchildren  coming  along  reg- 
ularly. Relief  Society  president. 
So  needed  by  everyone. 

Grandma  Olsen  had  been  Re- 
lief Society  president  once,  too. 
It  had  been  a  hard  job,  but  now 
she  remembered  only  the  joy  of 
giving  service.  It  seemed  as  if  no 
one  needed  her  any  more.  Her 
children  came  to  visit  frequently, 
but  they  didn't  really  need  her 
as  they  used  to,  to  come  and  give 
a  new  baby  its  first  bath  and  the 
other  things  that  had  given  her 
so  much  pleasure.  They  had 
grandchildren  of  their  own,  now. 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted 
by  a  small  treble  voice.  "Be 
happy  sings  the  little  bu-u-u-u- 
urd,"  it  sang,  "on  boughs  be- 
neath    the     b-u-1-u-u-ue."     The 
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owner  of  the  voice,  a  pig- tailed 
little  person  of  four  years,  ap- 
peared around  the  corner  of  the 
house,  furiously  pedaling  a  bat- 
tered red  tricycle. 

"Hi,  Grandma  Olsen,"  she 
called. 

"Hello,  Cindy,"  said  Grandma 
Olsen.  Cindy  belonged  to  Louise 
and  Bert  McCafferty  next  door, 
but  she  lived  at  Grandma's  house 
as  much  as  her  mother  would 
allow  and  called  her  "Grandma," 
as  everyone  else  in  the  neighbor- 
hood did. 

"What  are  ybu  doing?"  she 
asked,  skidding  to  a  squeaky 
stop  by  the  bench  under  the 
apple  tree. 

"Just  resting,"  said  Grandma. 

"Why?" 

"I'm  a  little  out  of  breath." 

"Why?" 

"I've  been  raking  my  yard  all 
morning." 

"Why?" 

Cindy's  agile  mind  suddenly 
changed  directions,  thus  saving 
Grandma  from  further  explana- 
tions. 

"Guess  what?"  said  Cindy,  her 
blue  eyes  sparkling.  "You  know 
my  old  cat,  Siam?  Well,  he  had 
kittens.  Four  of  them." 

"You  mean  she  had  kittens," 
said  Grandma. 

"Who  did?"  Cindy  asked. 

"Your  cat.  Siam  must  be  a 
lady  cat." 

"No,"  said  Cindy,  "he's  just 
a  mama  cat.  And  you  know 
what?  I  know  a  great  big  secret. 
Want  to  know?" 

"I  certainly  do." 

"Cross  your  heart  you  won't 
tell?" 

Grandma  Olsen  drew  an  X  over 
her  heart.  Cindy  scrambled  from 


her  trike  and  pulled  the  gray 
head  down  close  to  her  own 
bright  blonde  one. 

"We're  going  to  get  a  brand 
new  baby  soon.  My  mama  told 
me,"  Cindy  whispered. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know 
about  that?" 

"About  what?"   asked  Cindy. 

Grandma  laughed  helplessly. 
She  was  glad  when  Cindy's  active 
mind  was  distracted  again. 

"Look,"  Cindy  said,  pointing 
across  the  street.  "Sister  Parker 
is  digging  for  angleworms." 

"I  think  she's  planting  flow- 
ers," said  Grandma. 

"Why?"  asked  Cindy.  "I'd 
rather  dig  for  worms."  She  leaned 
over  and  poked  a  finger  into  the 
grass  and  then  jumped  up  again. 
"May  I  have  a  drink  of  water?" 

"Surely.  Run  in  and  get  one." 
Funny,  smiled  Grandma,  Cindy 
unfailingly  had  to  have  a  drink 
of  water  when  she  came  to  visit. 
She  thought  the  water  at  Grand- 
ma's house  tasted  better  than  it 
did  at  her  own  home. 

Grandma  watched  the  sturdy 
little  girl  skip  up  the  back  steps 
and  into  the  neat  kitchen.  Maybe 
that's  the  matter  with  me,  she 
thought.  Here  I  am  thinking  that 
the  grass  is  greener  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  so  to  speak.  I'm 
envying  Edith  Parker  when  I 
should  be  grateful  that  I've  had 
such  a  good  life.  A  wonderful 
life,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Happy. 
Healthy.  Six  lovely  children.  A 
good,  kind  husband  who  never 
had  a  sick  day  in  his  life  until 
the  heart  attack  took  him  so 
swiftly  away  eight  years  ago. 
They  had  worked  hard  to  rear 
their  children  in  the  right  way, 
and  now  she  could  look  back  on  a 
job  well  done.  Her  sons  had  both 
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been  bishops.  All  her  children 
had  married  well.  She  was  proud 
of  them. 

And  come  to  think  of  it,  there 
was  still  plenty  to  do.  Her  oldest 
great-grandchild,  a  gentle  gray- 
eyed  girl,  had  asked  her  to  help 
make  her  a  wedding  gown  be- 
cause she  wanted  an  "old-fash- 
ioned" dress.  She  would  have  to 
be  thinking  about  that.  She 
wanted  to  sew  a  little  dress  for 
Cindy,  too.  Yellow,  to  be  sym- 
bolic of  the  sunshine  Cindy  had 
brought  into  her  life. 

I'm   still   healthy   and   active, 

thought    Grandma     Olsen,     and 

able  to  do  a  lot  of  things.  Why, 

Edith    Parker    will    be    mighty 

lucky  if  she  has  such  a  good  life. 
*     *     * 

Edith  Parker  carefully  placed 
the  tiny  seeds  into  the  ground 
and  covered  them  lightly.  She 
really  shouldn't  be  taking  the 
time  to  plant  flowers.  There  was 
marketing  to  do.  She  should  iron 
her  husband's  shirts.  Or  work  on 
the  layette  she  was  making  for 
her  oldest  daughter's  expected 
baby.  Or  write  a  letter  to  Don 
who  was  a  missionary  in  Norway. 
Or  plan  about  some  Relief  Soci- 
ety matters.  Or  go  see  Sister 
Dawson  who  had  fallen  and 
broken  her  ankle.  There  were  so 
many  things  to  do,  but  she  had 
to  get  the  seeds  into  the  ground 
or  she  wouldn't  have  the  flowers 
to  enjoy  in  the  late  summer  and 
fall.  She  wished  she  could  raise 
flowers  as  nice  as  those  which 
Grandma  Olsen  used  to  have. 
She  made  a  mental  note  to  dash 
over  and  ask  Grandma  her  secret 
of  growing  nasturtiums.  They 
were  so  colorful  and  Edith  liked 
to  take  a  bowl  of  them  to 
brighten   up   the   Relief   Society 


room,  which  was  badly  in  need 
of  paint.  Another  thing  she 
would  have  to  take  care  of.  So 
many  things  took  her  out  of  her 
home  these  days.  But  then,  with 
just  Peggy  left  at  home,  she 
wasn't  needed  so  much  there  any 
more. 

Edith  sighed  deeply  and 
glanced  across  the  street  where 
Grandma  Olsen  was  raking  her 
yard.  She  certainly  got  around 
well  for  one  so  old.  Next  door 
to  Grandma,  Edith  saw  Louise 
McCafferty  hanging  clothes  in 
the  sunshine.  Obviously  she  was 
washing  tiny  garments  in  prepar- 
ation for  the  new  baby.  The  best 
time  of  life,  thought  Edith.  Busy, 
but  oh,  so  happy.  And  exciting. 
What  could  match  the  excitement 
of  welcoming  a  new  baby  into 
your  home?  Of  watching  the  baby 
grow  into  a  small,  inquisitive 
child,  learning,  experimenting, 
discovering  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  And  depending  so  much 
on  mother.  You  lived  in  a  world 
of  peanut  butter  and  bedtime 
stories  and  laughter.  Her  own 
early  married  years  had  been 
hard  ones,  with  Harry  working 
for  an  advanced  degree  and  never 
enough  money,  but  they  had 
been  happy  years.  From  her  pres- 
ent perspective  they  seemed  to 
be  the  best  years,  the  growing 
years,  when  so  much  lay  ahead, 
when  all  the  children  were  safe 
at  home,  before  the  world  in- 
truded and  took  them  away  to 
marriage,  to  college,  to  foreign 
countries. 

"Mother,"  wailed  a  young 
voice.  The  screen  door  slammed 
and  sixteen-year-old  Peggy  ap- 
peared on  the  porch,  her  young 
face  tragic  under  a  mountain  of 
curlers.   "Mother,"  she  repeated, 
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"I've  tried  and  tried  to  put  a  new 
hem  in  my  blue  dress,  but  it  just 
won't  look  right.,,  She  was  close 
to  tears. 

Well,  thought  Edith,  here  I  sit 
feeling  sorry  for  myself  when  Fve 
still  got  one  more  fledgling,  and 
it  looks  as  if  she  needs  me  now. 

'Til  fix  it,  dear,"  she  said,  "as 
soon  as  I  get  these  sweet  peas 
planted/' 

"Oh,  Mother,  will  you?"  asked 
Peggy.  "I'll  come  and  help  you 
with  the  flowers. "  She  jumped 
off  the  front  porch,  not  bothering 
with  the  steps,  and  ran  to  her 
mother's  side.  "I  just  have  to 
look  nice  tonight,"  she  said. 
"Roger  is  such  a  dreamboat  and 
this  is  my  first  date  with  him. 
Just  think,  he's  student  body 
president   and   everything." 

Edith  smiled  to  herself  listening 
to  Peggy's  happy  chatter.  Those 
early  years  when  the  children 
were  very  young  were  wonderful 
— it  was  like  planting  seeds  in 
fertile  ground.  You  planted  ideas 
and  values  and  standards  in 
young  minds  and  then  carefully 
nurtured  them  as  they  grew.  Per- 
haps more  exciting  than  the 
planting  was  seeing  how  those 
seeds  developed.  You  had  to  be 
careful  with  young  plants.  They 
needed  a  steadying  hand. 

Edith  smiled  at  the  budding 
young  woman  beside  her  who 
wasn't  quite  yet  a  self-sufficient 
plant.  Life  is  never  dull  with  a 
teenager  around  the  house,  she 
thought.  Her  thoughts  then  went 
to  her  other  children,  scattered 
as  they  were  all  over  the  world. 
Don's  enthusiastic  letters  from 
Norway  were  always  an  inspira- 
tion. Rex  was  learning  so  many 
new  things  at  college.   Joan,  in 


Boston  with  her  medical  student 
husband,  was  soon  going  to  need 
her  help  with  a  new  baby,  and 
Edith  was  looking  forward  to  the 
trip  to  a  new  place.  Laura,  from 
her  ranch  home  in  Montana, 
wrote  hilarious  letters  about  their 
adventures  raising  cattle. 

Oh,  it  was  a  good  life,  full  to 
the  brim.  And  challenging,  too, 
what  with  all  the  problems  of 
heading  up  a  Relief  Society  or- 
ganization. And  so  satisfying. 

Peggy  was  still  talking  about 
her  "dreamboat"  Roger.  "He  will 
be  going  away  to  college  next 
year,"  she  said,  "and  then  he 
plans  to  go  on  a  mission.  After 
that  he  wants  to  study  law." 

In  a  few  more  years,  thought 
Edith,  we'll  have  all  the  excite- 
ment of  another  wedding.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  Roger.  Maybe 
someone  else.  But  I  am  confident 
she  will  pick  the  "right"  one, 
just  as  the  others  did.  In  the 
meantime  I'm  going  to  enjoy 
having  her  at  home  for  a  little 
while  longer. 

Louise  McCafferty  pinned  a  tiny 
nightgown  to  the  line  and  sighed. 
She  just  didn't  feel  prepared  for 
the  new  baby  that  would  be  ar- 
riving just  about  any  day.  There 
was  so  much  work  already  and 
she  never  seemed  to  get  finished. 
And  Cindy  and  Jeffrey — it  was 
always  Mama  this  and  Mama 
that.  She  didn't  know  how  she 
would  ever  find  time  to  do  all 
the  things  one  must  do  for  a  new 
baby. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  to  rub 
her  aching  back,  she  saw  Peggy 
Parker  kneeling  beside  her  moth- 
er in  a  flower  bed,  talking  ex- 
citedly. She  had  her  hair  put  up 
in   big  curlers.    Probably   had  a 
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big  date  that  night.  She  would 
dress  up  in  a  pretty  gauzy  some- 
thing and  go  dancing.  Louise 
touched  her  own  straight  hair 
and  looked  down  at  her  shape- 
less smock.  She  felt  so  big  and 
clumsy.  And  so — well,  frumpy. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  she 
was  carefree  and  happy  like 
Peggy.  What  wonderful  years 
they  were.  How  lucky  Peggy  was. 
No  endless  diapers  to  wash.  No 
worries  about  how  to  stretch  a 
meager  salary  over  an  insur- 
mountable pile  of  bills.  Time  to 
be  just  yourself.  Time  to  make 
yourself  pretty  for  someone  you 
liked.  She  wished  she  and  Bert 
could  go  back  to  the  years  when 
they  were  dating.  Poor  Bert.  He 
was  working  so  hard  to  provide  a 
good  Jife  for  her  and  Cindy  and 
Jeffrey,  and  the  new  baby,  too. 
Bert  was  always  tired  when  he 
came  home.  She  was  always 
tired,  too,  and  was  not  these 
days  the  pretty,  gay  girl  Bert 
had  dated.  She  hoped  Peggy 
Parker  knew  what  a  glorious 
time  of  life  she  was  enjoying 
right  now  and  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  golden  moment. 
She  had  so  much  to  anticipate. 

"Mommy,"  called  two-year-old 
Jeffrey,  toddling  across  the  grass 
to  her  side.  "Picture."  Proudly 
he  held  up  a  paper  on  which  he 
had  scribbled  a  colorful  hodge- 
podge with  his  crayons. 

"Oh,  you  blessed  little  boy," 
laughed  Louise,  hoisting  him 
awkwardly  into  her  arms.  "What 
a  beautiful  picture  you  made  for 
Mommy." 

Jeffrey  laughed,  kissed  her 
cheek  juicily,  and  squirmed  to 
be  put  back  on  his  feet. 

How  silly  can  a  person  be, 
thought  Louise,  grinning  to  her- 


self. I'm  envying  Peggy  because 
she  has  all  her  life  ahead  of  her 
and  here  I  am  right  in  the  middle 
of  what  I  always  looked  forward 
to  and  don't  even  have  the  good 
sense  to  appreciate  it.  What  are 
dates  compared  to  a  little  son 
who  draws  pictures  for  Mommy? 
And  a  loving  husband  who  works 
his  heart  out  for  you?  And  a  little 
daughter  who  is  a  living  question 
mark  and  you  never  know  what 
she  is  going  to  wonder  about 
next? 

Louise  bent  over  and  picked 
up  a  soft  sweater  and  hung  it 
on  the  line.  Soon  there'll  be  a 
new  little  soul,  she  thought,  a 
delightful  baby  who  may  some- 
day be  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Who  knows?  And 
even  if  he  isn't,  he  will  be  a 
wonderful  human  being  and  I've 
had  a  part  in  creating  him.  Or 
her.  By  the  way,  she  reminded 
herself,  I  must  remember  to  ask 
Grandma  Olsen  if  she  can  run 
over — well,  not  run  over,  at  her 
age — but  come  over  and  give  him 
a  bath  or  two  when  I  get  home 
from  the  hospital. 

The  words  to  one  of  Cindy's 
Primary  songs  came  to  her.  "Be 
happy  sings  the  little  bird,  on 
boughs  beneath  the  blue."  Hap- 
piness was  not  any  particular 
age,  she  decided,  it  was  a  state 
of  mind.  Everyone  has  problems, 
at  any  age,  but  there  are  compen- 
sations and  blessings,  if  you  just 
take  the  time  to  think  of  them. 

Humming  happily,  Louise 
finished  hanging  the  clothes. 
Why  couldn't  she  look  nice  like 
Peggy  did?  It  didn't  take  so  long 
to  wind  up  your  hair  on  curlers. 
She  would  sit  down  and  do  it 
as  soon  as  she  went  in  so  her 
hair   would   be   nice   and   fluffy 
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when  Bert  came  home.  And  she 
would  make  the  soup  that  he 
liked  so  much  for  dinner.  Just 
to  let  him  know  how  much  she 
loved  him  and  her  life  with  him. 

Peggy  Parker  chattered  gaily, 
but  behind  the  carefree  talk  was 
a  nagging  doubt.  What  if  Roger 
didn't  like  her?  There  were  so 
many  girls  who  would  like  to  go 
out  with  him.  What  would  she 
say  to  him?  What  if  he  didn't 
ask  her  out  again?  Oh,  she  would 
just  flip  if  he  didn't  ask  her  for 
another  date.  Perhaps  she  could 
ask  him  to  help  her  with  chem- 
istry. He  was  a  whiz  in  chemistry. 
There  was  a  big  exam  coming  up 
and  she  certainly  could  use  some 
help. 

Peggy  stopped  planting  seeds 
for  a  moment  and  looked  across 
the  street  at  Grandma  Olsen's 
house.  There  was  little  Cindy 
^McCafferty  playing  in  Grand- 
ma's yard.  Now  that  was  the 
best  age  to  be.  No  problems. 
Someone  else  took  care  of  your 
every  need.  All  you  had  to  do 
was  eat  and  sleep  and  play.  No 
worries  about  school  or  making 
the  right  impression  on  a  boy. 
Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  be 
four  years  old  again?  Peggy 
sighed. 

"I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
tell  you,"  said  her  mother,  "be- 
cause I  wanted  to  talk  to  your 
father  first,  but  I  got  a  letter 
from  Alice  Wall  yesterday,  and 
she  has  invited  you  to  come  and 
stay  with  them  for  a  month  this 
coming  summer.  Your  father  and 
I  think  we  can  send  you  on  the 
plane  if  you  want  to  go." 

"If  I  want  to  go,"  exclaimed 
Peggy.  "Oh,  mother,  how  perfect- 
ly divine." 


Alice  Wall  was  Diana  Wall's 
mother  and  Diana  Wall  had  been 
Peggy's  absolutely  best  friend  all 
her  life  until  her  family  moved 
to  another  city  1000  miles  away 
a  year  before.  Just  think  of  going 
to  visit  her.  On  a  plane.  All  by 
herself.  A  plane!  She  and  Diana 
used  to  dream  all  the  time  of 
being  stewardesses  when  they 
were  old  enough.  Now  she  could 
find  out  if  she  really  liked  flying. 
Or  if  she  would  rather  go  to  nurs- 
ing school.  She  and  Diana  would 
talk  about  it.  Oh,  they  had 
months  and  months  of  news  to 
discuss.  She  wished  Diana  were 
here  right  now  so  she  could  tell 
her  about  Roger.  And  all  her 
worries  about  the  coming  date. 
Oh,  fudge,  so  what  if  he  didn't 
like  her.  There  were  certainly 
other  boys  around.  Why,  Dave 
Brenner  said  hello  to  her  in  the 
hall  just  two  days  ago  and  he 
was  none  other  than  the  greatest 
football  star  Scofield  High  had 
ever  had.  Well,  she  wasn't  going 
to  worry  anymore  about  the  date 
with  Roger.  She  was  just  going 
to  go  and  have  a  good  time.  She 
must  remember  to  run  across 
the  street  and  ask  Grandma 
Olsen  if  she  would  lend  her  the 
pretty  flower  she  had  made  in 
Relief  Society.  It  would  look  so 
nice  on  her  blue  dress. 

Peggy  laughed  aloud.  How 
wonderful  it  was  to  be  sixteen 
years  old  and  have  so  many 
thrilling  things  ahead. 

Cindy!" 

Cindy  heard  her  mother's  call 
and  debated  briefly  whether  she 
should  pretend  she  hadn't  heard. 
But  Mama  had  told  her  just  yes- 
terday what  a  big  girl  she  was 
now  and  how  much  she  needed 
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her  help,  so  she  decided  she  had 
better  go  home.  But  first  she  took 
one  more  drink,  her  third  today, 
from  the  ornate,  old-fashioned 
faucet  in  Grandma  Olsen's  sink. 
Mama  said  that  the  same  water 
that  came  to  Grandma  Olsen's 
house  came  to  their  house,  but 
Cindy  didn't  believe  it.  She  knew 
the  water  that  came  from  that 
carved  faucet  with  the  long  curv- 
ing handle  was  much  colder,  much 
clearer.  Sometimes  she  pretended 
the  fancy  faucet  was  magic  and 
that  lemonade  poured  from  it 
instead  of  water.  It  wasn't  hard 
to  imagine. 

Cindy  climbed  down  from  the 
chair  by  the  sink  and  danced 
across  the  shining  kitchen  lino- 
leum toward  the  back  door.  Be- 
fore she  went  out  she  peeped  into 
the  bathroom  at  the  enormous 
white  bathtub  that  stood  there 
on  slender  little  clawed  feet.  Not 
at  all  like  the  plain  square  tub 
at  home.  Someday  she  would 
ask  Grandma  if  she  could  have 
a  bath  in  that  tub. 

She  ran  out  the  back  door  call- 
ing, "I'm  coming,  Mama."  Grand- 
ma Olsen  was  raking  her  yard 
again.  Cindy  stopped  to  watch 
her  stack  some  weeds  into  a  neat 
pile. 

"Thanks  for  the  water,  Grand- 
ma Olsen,"  she  said. 

"You're  welcome,  Cindy." 

Cindy  wondered  if  she  dared 
ask  Grandma  Olsen  to  show  her 
how  her  teeth  came  out.  She 
guessed  Grandma  was  too  busy 
right  then. 

"Cindy!"  called  her  mother  a 
second  time. 

Wasn't  it  annoying  to  have 
someone  always  telling  you  what 
to  do?  Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful 
to  be  a  little  old  lady  like  Grand- 


ma Olsen  and  live  by  yourself 
in  a  little  house  that  was  neat 
as  a  pin?  And  have  fancy  curved 
faucets  in  your  kitchen  sink  that 
poured  out  lemonade  if  you 
wanted  them  to?  And  a  bathtub 
that  stood  on  little  clawed  feet? 
And  have  teeth  that  you  could 
take  right  out  of  your  mouth  and 
put  in  a  glass  of  water  overnight? 
And  have  a  big  box  of  old  Christ- 
mas cards  that  you  could  take 
out,  and  look  at  all  the  pretty 
pictures?  And  a  big  rocking  chair 
with  a  fat  cushion?  And  a  jewel 
box  full  of  sparkly  brooches?  And 
a  bench  under  an  apple  tree? 

Oh,  thought  Cindy  fervently, 
I  wish  I  were  as  old  as  Grandma 
Olsen. 

"I've  got  to  go  now,"  Cindy 
told  Grandma  Olsen.  "I'll  come 
back  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"You  do  that,"  said  Grandma. 

"And  my  old  cat  Siam,  I'll  tell 
you  if  he  has  any  more  kittens." 

"I  still  think  he  must  be  a 
lady   cat." 

"No,  just  a  mama  cat.  And 
I'll  tell  you  if  my  mother  goes 
after  the  new  baby." 

"I'll  be  waiting  to  hear." 

Cindy  climbed  onto  her  tri- 
cycle and  roosted  precariously  on 
the  back  edge  of  the  seat.  "I'm 
a  cowboy,"  she  informed  Grand- 
ma Olsen,  "and  this  old  horse  is 
about  to  buck  me  off.  Giddyup." 

She  pedaled  off,  rounding  the 
corner  of  the  house  on  two 
wheels.  "Be  happy  sings  the  little 
bu-u-u-urd,"  she  yodeled,  "on 
boughs  beneath  the  b-u-1-u-u-ue." 

As  long  as  I  can't  be  a  little 
old  lady  like  Grandma  Olsen,  she 
thought,  I'm  glad  I've  got  a  red 
tricycle  that  can  turn  into  a 
horse  just  any  old  time  I  want. 
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We  Are  God's  Children 


Rixta  Werbe 

Bremerhaven,  Germany 

■  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  I  had  reached  the 
threshold  of  adulthood  and,  therefore,  was  exposed  to 
decisive  influences  upon  my  future  life,  I  heard  this 
sentence:  "There  are  no  bad  people.  If  someone  does 
something  bad,  there  is  a  cause,  a  reason,  why  he  acts 
like  that." 

I  do  not  wish  to  examine  at  this  point  to  what 
extent  this  statement  is  correct.  In  any  case,  at  that 
time  I  had  reached  an  age  at  which  I  believingly  ac- 
cepted the  words  of  any  adult  person,  and  looking  back 
now,  I  am  grateful  for  those  words  which  did  not  only 
change  me,  but  my  whole  life.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  even  today,  many  years  later,  I  can  still  be- 
lieve that  statement  without  any  reservations. — Isn't 
it  wonderful  when  you  know  only  "good"  people? 
Doesn't  one  avoid  much  trouble,  perhaps  even  heart- 
ache? 

The  people  hadn't  changed  any,  and,  perhaps,  be- 
fore, I  would  certainly  have  considered  some  of  them 
evil,  .but  instead  of  condemning,  I  tried  from  then  on 
to  discover  the  reason  for  their  actions,  and  by  doing 
this,  tolerance  and  sympathy  took  over;  for  I  attempted 
to  penetrate  their  feelings  in  order  to  understand  their 
actions,  and  by  doing  this,  I  frequently  discovered  the 
difficulties  and  troubles  surrounding  people. 

I  realized  that  there  may  be  many  reasons — fear, 
perhaps  caused  by  bad  experiences;  lack  of.  ability, 
which  might  lead  to  this  person  being  teased  or  to  be 
compared  unfavorably  with  others;  distrust  and  lack 
of  confidence  in  others,  often  justified;  the  desire  to 
please  or  impress  others,  perhaps  brought  about  by 
extreme  loneliness.  .  .  . 

One  can  extend  this  list  infinitely,  and,  looking 
more  closely  at  these  reasons,  one  will  discover  that 
many  of  them  have  to  do  with  others,  their  personality, 
and  reactions. 


Did  you  ever  notice  how  easy  it  is  to  justify  your 
deeds,  to  find  an  excuse?  Well,  if  you  seriously  try  to 
do  this  for  the  wrongdoings  of  others,  you  will  reach  a 
point  where  you  can  find  an  "excuse"  for  every  wrong 
committed  by  them.  Of  course,  we  should  not  do  this  in 
our  own  case,  but  rather  try  to  be  as  good  as  possible; 
but  I  think  we  may  do  it  with  others,  for  we  are  not  to  be 
their  judges.  God  will  judge  them.  And  the  direct  re- 
sults? Because  we  approach  everybody  with  genuine 
love,  they  will  return  those  feelings.  When  we  discover 
weaknesses  or  similar  things,  we  do  not  turn  away 
from  people,  but  endeavor  to  help  them.  Our  continued 
friendship  alone  may  give  them  strength — they  will 
know  that  they  are  not  alone — and  in  many  cases  create 
a  desire  in  them  to  change,  in  order  to  retain  this  friend- 
ship. Often,  people  will  strive  to  become  what  we  think 
they  are,  if  we  let  them  feel  that  we  respect  them,  love 
them,  and  have  a  high  opinion  of  them.  If  a  child  knows 
that  his  parents  think  he  is  a  good  pupil,  he  will  try 
harder  to  get  good  grades  than  in  a  case  where-  the 
parents  make  him  understand  he  is  only  average  and 
will  never  amount  to  much.  It  is  the  same  with  grown- 
up people. 

Additional  advantages  are  that  we  do  not  get  angry 
nearly  as  often  as  before,  that  we  get  a  lot  more  joy 
out  of  our  fellow  men  and,  thus,  from  our  own  lives. 
Every  time  I  meet  someone  who  is  not  nice  to  others, 
who,  perhaps,  even  hurts  them,  I  cannot  hate  him,  but, 
instead,  I  feel  very  sorry  for  him,  because  I  think  of 
how  lonely  he  will  be  some  day,  making  everybody  his 
enemy. 

This  way  of  thinking  is  by  no  means  unreasonable; 
for  is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  some  good  in  every- 
body? We  are  God's  children,  and  every  one  of  us  has 
divine  attributes. 

When  I  first  heard  this  statement,  I  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
and  did  not  tend  to  consider  everything  from  a  spiritual 
point  of  view;  but,  today,  I  know  that  this  sentence  has 
helped  me  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  and  that, 
without  this  thought,  I  would  have  had  much  less  joy 
in  life  and  far  fewer  friends. 


The  Nature 
of  Thought 


Amelia  Davis  Everett 


If  I  should  entitle  this  essay 
"How  to  Get  What  You  Want," 
I  assume  it  would  get  more  at- 
tention, but  I  would  still  have  to 
travel  the  route  our  thoughts 
should  take,  for  thoughts  are 
seeds  of  words  and  deeds. 

All  things  are  first  created 
spiritually.  We  cannot  see  a 
thought,  but  we  can  see  the  re- 
sult of  a  thought.  Fear,  anger, 
sadness,  or  joy,  love  or  compas- 
sion often  register  in  our  faces. 
Other  thoughts  have  their  effect 
even  though  they  may  not  be 
seen.  The  great  St.  Paul  put  it 
this  way:  ".  .  .  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal;  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal"  (II  Cor.  4:18). 


It  is  a  psychological  truism 
that  what  we  think  about  most 
we  draw  unto  ourselves.  Like  be- 
gets like!  The  wise  Solomon 
epitomized  it  this  way:  ".  .  .  as 
he  [a  man]  thinketh  in  his  heart, 
so  is  he"  (Prov.  23:7). 

Weighty  problems  require  con- 
centration of  thought.  Concen- 
tration of  the  sun's  rays  through 
a  magnifying  glass  can  start  a 
fire.  Likewise,  concentration  of 
thought  in  deep  meditation,  or 
prayer,  can  burn  away  many  of 
our  problems,  or  reveal  the  right 
course  to  take.  True  prayer  is 
the  expression  of  sincere  thought 
—  not  just  words.  The  Master 
gave  this  significant  admonition 
accompanied    with    a    promise: 


'reposal 

Muriel  Jenkins  Heal 

To  her  his  words  of  love 

Were  ripples  on  the  sea, 

Or  rainbows  hung  from  sunshine's  rays 

When  rain  clouds  ceased  their  sovereignty. 

She  smiled  a  tear  away 

And  turned  to  hide  another, 

But  squeezed  a  reply  to  the  tiny  voice 

That  asked,  "Will  you  marry  me,  Mother?" 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THOUGHT 


"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find  .  .  ." 
(Matt.  7:7).  To  ask,  one  must 
have  a  purpose,  and  seeking  may 
require  much  time  and  great 
effort.  When  the  way  is  found  — 
apply  the  heat  of  thinking,  with 
faith  unwavering! 

Beware  of  evil  thoughts — they 
will  light  on  any  head,  uninvited, 
but  we  need  not  let  them  roost 
there  and  hatch  troubles  for  us. 
Shoo  them  away!  This  is  not 
done  with  a  club  or  a  fly  swatter. 
We  must  crowd  out  evil  with 
good  thoughts.  We  should  think 
of  what  we  ought  to  be  doing, 
then  do  it.  We  can  act  only 
where  we  are  in  life,  but  we  can 
think  over  the  whole  area  of  our 
lives.  Regardless  of  the  wide  area 
we  may  think  over,  and  the  many 
conflicting  influences  we  have  to 
combat,  we  are  responsible  for 
whatever  we  decide  or  determine. 
We  pretty  well  have  to  map  our 
own  courses  for  the  years  ahead. 

Fear  thoughts  cannot  be  en- 
tirely shunned,  but  they  should 
be  ousted  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Fear  is  the  opposite  of 
faith;  thus,  if  we  let  fear  in,  it 
causes  faith  to  waver,  and  it  can 
defeat  our  purpose. 

Control   of   thought   is   neces- 


sary, though  it  is  not  easy.  Try 
it  for  even  three  minutes  and 
you  will  realize  that  thoughts 
flicker  and  dart  hither  and 
thither.  We  cannot  get  our 
thumbs  on  them,  nor  nail  them 
down.  It  takes  conscious  effort. 
In  other  words,  it  takes  thought 
to  control  thought.  Difficult 
though  this  is  —  it  is  the  key 
to  attaining  success. 

I  was  helped  by  a  sign  over 
the  door  of  a  study  room.  It  said 
something  like  this:  "If  your 
mind  wanders  from  the  subject 
999  times,  bring  your  mind  back 
to  the  subject  999  times,  and 
you  will  eventually  conquer  it." 

One  must  keep  in  tune  with 
one's  purpose,  or  at  least  get  on 
the  beam  with  the  right  thought, 
and  the  right  thought  must  be 
strong  enough  to  brighten  the 
beam.  This  is  constructive  think- 
ing, or  the  law  of  thought  by 
which  we  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose. 

Thought  is  the  seed,  act  is  the 
blossom,  character  is  the  fruit. 
Prayer  is  thought,  thus  God  has 
given  us  the  key  to  help  answer 
our  own  prayers. 

"As  a  Man  Thinketh  .  .  .  So  Is 
He." 


The  Children 

Lael  W.   Hill 


Yesterday  is  a  big  boy  now — 
He  runs  down  paths  I  cannot  see. 
His  laughter  haunts.  ...   I   may  not  go, 
But  here's  today  to  comfort  me. 

Today  is  my  darling  baby  girl — 

I  hold  her  close  in  love  and  sorrow; 

Her  moment's  need  is  mine  to  fill. 

.  .  .   I  have  not  yet  conceived  tomorrow, 
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I  Visited  a  Relief 


Evelyn  J.  Barlow 
I  visited  a  Relief  Society  nursery  and  here's  what  I  found: 

A  lot  of  smiles,  some  happy  noise, 

A  group  of  active  girls  and  boys 

With  eager  eyes  and  restless  feet; 

I  tiptoed  in  and  took  my  seat. 

I  wondered  how  this  leader,  who 

Walked  in  quite  calm,  could  tame  this  crew; 

But,  as  I  watched,  I  feared  no  more, 

She  very  firmly  closed  the  door, 

And,  smilingly  calling  each  by  name, 

Made  routine  tasks  a  happy  game. 

The  prayer  was  said,  then  songs  and  fun, 

Stories  and  games — for  everyone! 

They  colored  and  cut,  pasted  and  glued. 

And  even  my  daughter  was  subdued. 

When  lunchtime  came,  they  ate  with  glee, 

And  one  little  boy  even  shared  with  me! 

Then  they  rested  a  minute  or  more, 

Wrapped  in  their  blankets  on  the  floor. 

Then,  up  again  for  finger  play, 

And  a  quick  cleanup — in  an  orderly  way. 

I  left  with  my  child — all  smiles — and  then, 

She  said,  "Please,  Mommy,  let's  come  again!" 


Solace  for  Tears 

Dorothy  J.   Roberts 

I  have  been  blessed: 
A  child  has  grown 
To  a  small,  new  woman, 
Not  mine  alone, 

Not  mine  to  hold 
As  the  child  she  was, 
But  mine  to  give 
To  a  greater  cause. 

I  have  been  blessed: 
The  child  that  curled 
Close  in  my  lap, 
Can  face  the  world, 

Can  walk  alone 
And  can  defend 
And  keep  her  faith 
Until  the  end. 
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Society  Nursery 


What  a  wonderful  feeling  to  send  my  child  into  this  kind  of 
atmosphere,  where  everything,  perfectly  organized,  runs  smoothly 
and  effectively,  where  the  children  can  really  learn. 

Truly  it  is  a  little  bit  of  heaven  when  a  child  goes  willingly  and 
eagerly  into  a  nursery,  where  I  have  complete  confidence  that  he 
will  not  only  be  well  cared  for,  but  taught,  with  the  chance  to  learn 
how  really  to  get  along  with  others  and  share  in  a  well-planned 
nursery  program. 

I  have  seen  in  past  years,  as  my  children  began  to  reach  kinder- 
garten age,  that  they  became  completely  bored  with  the  nursery  and 
only  came  with  me  because  I  insisted.  What  a  change  the  first  time 
planned  activity  was  presented!  My  daughter  came  out  with  a  smile 
instead  of  a  frown,  refreshed,  instead  of  weary,  anxious  to  show  me 
what  she  had  made  at  "Relief  Society."  Now  that  she  is  in  school, 
and  her  little  sister  has  reached  nursery  age,  instruction  is  more  and 
more  informative  and  well  planned. 

I  feel,  also,  that  everyone  with  nursery-age  children  can  do  much 
to  aid  the  program  by  keeping  ill  children  at  home,  and  by  training 
children  in  the  home  to  be  courteous  and  obedient. 

I  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  for  the  Relief  Society  and  for  the 
nursery  program,  and  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  my  part  in 
keeping  it  successful. 


New  Serial  ''Ring  Around  Her  Heart"  to  Begin  in  May 

A  new  serial  "Ring  Around  Her  Heart,"  by  Shirley  Thulin  will  begin  in 
the  May  1965  issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  The  story  relates  the 
problems  and  vital  decisions  that  confront  Joan  Morgan,  a  young  nurse,  in 
her  efforts  to  achieve  happiness  and  fulfillment  as  a  woman  who  tries  to 
harmonize  love  and  service  in  her  life.  Shirley  Thulin,  the  author,  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  Magazine  for  her  serials,  stories,  and  homemaking 
articles  which  have  been  featured  over  the  past  several  years.  The  new  serial 
offers  drama,  life-like  portraits  of  real  people,  and  a  subtle  and  inspiring 
development  of  personalities  under  stress  of  circumstances.* 
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Kathryn  E.  Franks 

Spring  has  arrived  early! 

I  know,  by  the  touch  of  the  soft  spring  air  when  I  throw  open 
the  window,  that  the  last  patch  of  snow  has  melted  down  beside 
the  pond,  near  Willow  Lane. 

The  apple  trees  behind  the  lilac  bush  have  flowered  in  pinkish 
white  blossoms.  Already  some  of  the  petals  are  dropping  like  soft 
rain  on  the  new  green  grass  below  .  .  .  and  along  the  walk  yellow 
and  lavender  crocuses  have  started  to  bloom. 

Next  door,  in  my  neighbor's  yard,  baby  chicks  peep  and  scratch. 
In  the  distance  woolly  lambs  bleat  on  an  April  hill. 

A  delicate  breeze  ruffles  my  curtains.  I  know  if  I  put  on  my 
walking  shoes  and  walk  down  the  old  road  until  I  reach  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  near  the  marshes,  I  will  find  pussy  willows  .  .  .  and 
close  to  the  fence  posts  the  wild  violets  may,  just  may,  be  purple 
with  petals. 

There  is  a  wild  desire  to  hurry  through  my  morning's  work  .  .  . 
to  rush  outside. 

Though  dirty  dishes  are  piled  in  the  sink,  the  boys'  room  in  a 
horrible  state  of  clutter,  and  dust  everywhere  ...  I  want  to  forget 
it,  and  go. 

It  is  no  time  for  baking  pies  when  the  sky  is  a  pastel  blue;  no 
time  for  dusting  when  the  soil  is  ready  for  a  hoe.  How  can  I  con- 
centrate on  a  broom  when  the  honeybees  hum  outside  my  window, 
and  the  fragrance  of  blossoms  floats  through  my  open  door. 

And  I  wouldn't  need  a  sweater;  no  sweater  at  all. 

As  a  child  eager  for  skates,  a  bike,  and  a  kite,  I  run  to  the 
closet  and  dig  out  my  old  shoes,  and  dash  out  the  door. 


Never  Land  and  Home 

Blanche  Kendall   McKey 

"Where  are  you  going,  my  little  brown  son? 

Where  are  you  going  today?" 
"To  sail  a  river  and  climb  a  hill  — 

I  think  I  know  the  way." 

Of  course  he  knows  the  way! 

Oh  the  wind  blows  low  and  the  wind  blows  sweet 
Where  never  a  moment  is  dreary; 

But  he  will  come  back  when  his  shoes  are  scuffed 
And  his  seeking  heart  is  weary, 

When  his  loving  heart  grows  weary! 
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One 

Hundred 

Years  of 

Visiting 

Teaching 


Bertha  Dickinson  (left),  and  Melvina  Jolley  (right)  of  Santa- 
quin-Tintic  Stake,  Utah,  have  served  a  total  of  more  than  one 
hundred  years  as  visiting  teachers.  Sister  Dickinson  started  teach- 
ing in  1900,  when  she  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  a  visiting 
teacher  in  Panguitch,  Utah,  for  twenty-three  years.  After  moving 
to  Santaquin,  she  served  in  the  same  capacity  for  twenty-nine  years. 
Sister  Jolley  became  a  visiting  teacher  soon  after  her  marriage  and 
served  thirteen  years  in  Liberty,  and  thirty-seven  years  in  Elberta 
and  Santaquin.  Hundreds  of  families  have  been  encouraged,  en- 
lightened, and  blessed  by  the  faithful  efforts  of  these  devoted  and 
"experienced"  teachers. 


You  Can  Tell  Them 

Christie  Lund  Coles 


et  others  say  they  knew  my  graver  moments; 

My  brief  words,  and  my  sometimes  witty  tongue; 
Some  knew  me  when  I  tossed  a  saucy  head, 

When  I  was  swift  of  step  and  summer  young. 


Let  others  say  they  knew  my  gravest  moments; 

Some  walked  beside  me  when  the  path  was  steep. 
But  you  can  tell  them  in  some  far  tomorrow, 

Oh,  you  can  tell  them  that  you  saw  me  weep. 
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Baby  Bonnet 
Made  From  a  Handkerchief 

Opal   F.   Christensen 


Use  a  handkerchief  with  a  wide  lace  border,  about  H/2   inches. 

Take  one  side  and  fold  up  about  2%  inches.  Pin  to  hold.  This 
is  the  front  of  the  bonnet.  On  the  opposite  side  (back)  fold  the  lace 
edge  under  and  press. 

Mark  the  center  back  of  the  bonnet  on  the  lower  edge,  then  fold 
the  bottom  two  corners  over  to  the  center  back  to  make  a  V.  (See 
figure  1.)  Pin  together  at  lace  edges  in  back,  then  blind  stitch  the 
pleat  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  bonnet  along  the  two  triangles  where 
the  material  is  double.  (See  figure  2.) 

Place  4  ribbon  and  two  lace  rosettes  which  hold  bonnet  in  place, 
one  in  back  where  V  comes  to  point;  one  in  center  front;  one  on  each 
side,  with  ribbon  tie  underneath.  Sew  rosettes  through  all  thicknesses 
of  the  handkerchief.  (See  figure  3.) 

To  make  rosettes:  Use  a  3-inch  length  of  3/a  inch  wide  nylon  lace. 
Gather  on  one  edge  and  draw  up,  making  a  tight  center.  Do  the  same 
with  a  %  inch  ribbon,  blue  or  pink,  buying  enough  for  ties,  also.  Sew 
ribbon  rosette  in  center  of  lace  rosette,  and  sew  on  bonnet. 

THE   MAGIC   HANKY 

I'm  just  a  little  hanky, 

As  square  as  square  can  be, 

But  with  a  stitch  or  two 

They  made  a  bonnet  out  of  me. 
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"Quickie"  Menu  for  the  Homebound 


Oa.  J.  Cannon 
Member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 

I  love  the  term  "Compassionate  Service."  It  means  I  can  be 
of  service  to  one  who  is  in  need.  When  someone  is  unable  to  get  out 
of  bed,  I  know  she  will  enjoy  my  favorite  "quickie"  menu  that  is 
so  simple  to  fix. 

HAM  CASSEROLE 

2  c.  diced  ham  %  c.  water  and  condensed  milk 

4  oz.  cooked  noodles  combined 

1  can  mushroom   soup  1  tsp.  onion 

%  c.   nippy  cheese 
Top  with  buttered  crumbs. 
Bake  for  30  minutes  at  400°.   Serves  6-8. 

ORANGE  SHERBET  SALAD 

2  pkgs.  orange  jello  1   11  oz.  can   mandarin  oranges 
2  c.  boiling  water  (drained) 

I  pt.  orange  sherbet 

Pour  jello  into  boiling  water,  then  immediately  stir  sherbet  in  until  melted. 
Pour  into  ring  mold  and  chill  until  syrupy,  then  drop  mandarin  oranges  into  mold. 

TOPPING 

II  oz.  can  mandarin  oranges  1  c.  commercial  sour  cream 
11  oz.  can   pineapple   chunks  1   c.   miniature   marsh  mallows 
1  c.  flaked  coconut 

Put  into  a  bowl  that  will  fit  down  in  ring  of  ring  mold  and  chill  several  hours. 

When  the  casserole  and  the  salad  are  ready  for  taking  to  your 
homebound  friend,  then  you  might  tuck  in  a  loaf  of  white  bread  for 
good  measure. 

WHITE  BREAD 

1  qt.  lukewarm  water  5  tbsp.  sugar 

2  yeast   cakes 

Let  stand  until  yeast  has  dissolved,  then  add: 

V2  c.   soy  oil   (or  other  oil)  3  well-beaten  eggs 

1   rounding  tbsp.  salt  14  -  16  c.  flour 

Add  4  c.  flour  and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  remaining  flour  gradually,  mixing 
to  a  dough  that  is  stiff  enough  so  it  won't  stick  to  hands.  Knead  lightly  on 
floured  surface  and  return  to  greased  bowl.  Let  rise  until  double  in  bulk. 
Promptly  punch  down  or  knead  about  2  minutes,  or  until  dough  is  reduced 
to  original  bulk.  Let  rise  until  dough  retains  dent  when  pressed  lightly.  Mold 
into  loaves.  Handle  dough  lightly  and  quickly — overkneading  or  vigorous 
handling  at  this  stage  injures  texture  and  toughens  bread.  Let  rise  until  a  slight 
touch  leaves  a  dent.    Bake  in  350°  oven  for  an  hour. 
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Homemaking  Suggestions 
Simple  and  Subtle 

Jo  Stock 

Marinate  steak  with  part  orange  or  lime  juice. 

The  crumbly  topping  for  breakfast  cake,   made  of  flour,   sugar,  and   butter,    is 

better  when  the  butter  is  browned. 

Gingerbread  waffles  are  delicious.      Use  your  favorite  dark  gingerbread   recipe, 

plus  an  egg.     Top  with  whipped  cream.    Chocolate  waffles  are  very  good — your 

waffle  recipe,  plus  one-third  cup  cocoa  and  one-quarter  cup  shortening. 

Thin   light-colored   honey  with    lime  juice   and    use   for   syrup.      Store   limes   in 

freezer.      Every  bit  of  juice  and   pulp  can   be  removed. 

Freeze  a  few  whole  tomatoes.     Cut  in  chunks  and  add  to  stews  or  casseroles, 

just   before   serving. 

Add  black  walnuts  to  pancakes,  nasturtium  leaves  to  salads,  two  teaspoons  of 

Worcestershire   sauce   inside  the   bird   after   it   is   put   on  the   barbecue  spit — 

it  keeps  the  fowl  from  drying  out  and  adds  a  sparkle  of  flavor. 

Quick  salad  dressing:  To  each  cup  of  vinegar  add  6  tablespoons  sugar,  salt  to 

taste,  and  freshly  ground  pepper.     Heat  to  dissolve  sugar.    Chill  and  pour  over 

bite-size  chunks  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers.      Make  a  quart  at  a  time.     Add 

dill,  if  desired,  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  strain. 

CHERRY-RHUBARB  PIE 
Judith   Leigh-Kendall 

Temperature:    425  degrees 
Time:    35  to  45  minutes 
Makes  one  9-inch  pie 

Make  pastry  for  a  two-crust  pie.    Line  pan. 

Mix  together: 

1  pt.  frozen  sugar-packed  rhubarb,  thawed 

1  no.  2  can  tart  red  pie  cherries 

%  to  1  cup  sugar 

3  tbsp.  quick-cooking  tapioca 

Pour  into  pastry-lined  pie  pan.  Dot  with  1  tbsp.  butter. 

Cover  with  top  crust  and  cut  slits  in  it.      Bake  until   nicely  browned   and  juice 

begins  to  bubble  through  slits  in  crust. 

Serve  warm. 


April  Accident 

Viola  Ashton  Candland 

Spring  crept  quietly  in  this  year, 

Unheralded,  unseen, 
Until  she  spilled  her  color-rinse 

And  stained  the  hillside  green. 
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Page  from 

the  Diary 

of  a 

Housewife 


Roselyn  Kirk 


The  conversation  of  a  recent 
telephone  call  wandered  about 
and  centered  finally  on  the  virtue 
of  being  in  a  hypnotized  state. 
The  distraught  young  mother  on 
the  other  end  of  the  line  ex- 
claimed, "Some  days  I'd  like  to 
stay  hypnotized  from  dawn  until 
dark!" 

I  paused  for  a  moment  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  remark  and 
was  startled  to  find  that  my 
psyche  was  nodding  vigorously  in 
agreement.  It  had  been  one  of 
those  days  for  me,  too! 

The  cereal  had  overflowed  the 
pan  and  had  bubbled  down  into 
the  dark,  mysterious  crevices  of 
my  outmoded  electric  stove  while 
1  mediated  a  dispute  between  the 
baby  and  my  three-year-old.  The 
cause  of  the  disagreement  was 
who  would  drink  from  the  yellow 
cup. 


After  breakfast  —  interrupted 
by  the  perilous  predicaments  of 
cartoonland's  "Courageous  Cat" 
—  we  had  just  time  to  scrape 
the  egg  from  three  little  faces 
before  the  playmates  arrived. 

Today  our  yard  seemed  par- 
ticularly attractive.  And  each 
new  arrival  made  a  successful 
attempt  to  keep  the  others  in  a 
state  of  screaming  frustration. 
The  Indians  plucked  orange 
berries  from  my  bushes  to  use 
as  ammunition,  while  the  cow- 
boys bent  the  branches  of  my 
very  young  apple  tree  to  cam- 
ouflage their  hideout. 

Ninety  minutes  and  one  bro- 
ken tricycle  later,  I  had  managed 
to  entice  all  but  my  three  to  seek 
entertainment  in  other  innocent 
neighbors'  yards.  I  had  just 
settled  my  oldest  with  crayons 
and  color  book,  had  deposited  my 
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PAGE  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  HOUSEWIFE 


youngest  in  bed,  and  was  crit- 
ically appraising  the  shambles  of 
my  kitchen,  when  the  telephone 
rang  and  the  conversation  took 
place  as  I  have  already  reported 
it. 

As  I  placed  the  receiver  back 
in  the  cradle  of  the  telephone,  I 
wondered,  Isn't  it  true  that  I 
do  spend  many  of  my  days  in 
a  state  of  self  hypnosis?  I  seem 
to  have  so  cushioned  myself  that 
any  unusual  jar  leaves  me  un- 
touched. I  don't  think,  or  feel, 
or  enjoy  as  I  once  did. 

Yesterday  when  Jeff  stopped 
in  his  play  and  ran  in  to  ask 
how  the  rain  got  up  in  the  clouds, 
I  shook  my  head  and  said, 
"Later,  dear." 

My  thinking  process — infre- 
quently used — has  slowed  down. 
And,  besides,  the  encyclopedia  is 
on  the  highest  shelf  of  the  book- 
case and  hard  to  reach. 

And  the  day  before — when 
the  children  and  I  made  our 
weekly  pilgrimage  to  the  book- 
mobile— I  chose  their  books  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  studies 
in  children's  literature.  But  for 
myself,  I  picked  an  entertainer's 
book  instead  of  one  by  a  serious 
writer. 

So  I  stopped  right  there  by  the 
telephone  and  looked  about  me. 
Through  the  window  I  could  see 
that  the  leaves  of  our  cherry  tree 
had  turned  from  green  to  dappled 
gold,  and  I  hadn't  even  noticed 
before. 

It  was  then  that  I  sat  down 
at  my  kitchen  table,  with  the 
dishes  strewn  about  me,  and 
looked  over  a  mound  of  ironing 
to  my  prize  bed  of  chrysanthe- 
mums. I  had  spent  a  week 
last  spring  carefully  working  out 


a  color  combination  of  reds, 
bronzes,  and  yellows.  Now  all 
were  blooming  and  I  hadn't  even 
paused  to  enjoy  them.  I  stopped 
that  morning  and  really  saw  the 
sway  of  the  feathery  heads  as 
they  nodded  to  the  autumn 
breeze — proud  of  their  burnished 
dresses  of  gold  and  red. 

I  felt  their  beauty.  The  cocoon 
of  unawareness — the  haze  of 
hurry  and  tension — opened — 
and  I  rushed  forward  to  feel 
life.  It  was  then  that  I  knew  I 
must  tune  in  on  the  natural 
melody  that  is  a  part  of  each 
day. 

Now,  sometimes,  my  vacuum- 
ing doesn't  get  done  until  after- 
noon, but  I  find  time  to  sit  beside 
my  son  on  the  grass  while  we 
watch  a  furry  caterpillar  creep 
carefully  up  the  rough  bark  of 
our  tree. 

And  my  dishes  are  often 
stacked  in  the  sink  as  I — book 
in  hand — linger  with  Thoreau  in 
the  golden  days  spent  at  Walden 
Pond. 

When  a  neighbor  drops  in  to 
talk  about  her  son  Jimmy  and 
how  he  stutters,  I  stop.  As  I 
listen,  I  find  that  I  really  do  care 
about  Jimmy.  Together,  we  dis- 
cuss the  problem — though  the 
iron  is  placed  on  the  ironing 
board  ready  to  go  to  work. 

But  some  days  I  forget  and, 
for  a  moment,  the  washing  is 
more  important  than  taking  the 
children  to  see  the  cement  mixer 
at  work  up  the  block.  Then  I 
remember!  And  as  I  hold  the 
small  hands  in  mine  and  walk 
serenely  through  the  bright  day, 
I  know  that  the  hypnotic  soul- 
slumbering  has  passed,  and  that 
I'm  moving  with  the  pulse  of  my 
life. 
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OFFICE  FILING 
AT  HOME 


■  Have  you  ever  thought  about 
how  much  a  home  resembles  a 
business  enterprise?  The  success 
of  a  business  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  how  efficiently  it  is 
run  from  the  management  end. 
The  labor  forces  can  put  in  many 
long,  hard  hours  of  work,  but  if 
there  is  mismanagement  in  the 
office,  the  business  can  still  col- 
lapse. 

The  father  of  a  family  can 
work  diligently  at  his  job,  but 
still  not  progress  financially  if 
his  office  manager  is  anything 
less  than  efficient  in  keeping  up 
her  end. 

The  most  vital  way  to  insure 
financial  stability  is  a  budget, 
of  course,  with  tithing  as  the  first 
item.  But  there  is  still  another 
way  to  help  patch  those  "small 
leaks  that  sink  the  mighty  battle- 
ship." It  is  the  Home  Manage- 
ment File. 

An  efficient  business  office  not 
only  files  correspondence  and  re- 


Janet  W.  Breeze 


ceipts,  it  has  what  some  exec- 
utives call  their  future  file.  This 
file  consists  of  good  ideas  and 
time  savers  clipped  from  trade 
publications,  which  may  be  a- 
dapted  to  future  company  needs. 
Many  engineering  dollars  can  be 
saved  by  consulting  the  future 
file  before  plunging  into  any  new 
program  or  projects. 

Likewise,  a  home  manager  can 
save  money  by  clipping  and  filing 
economical  ways  to  improve  her 
family  situation,  as  well  as  keep- 
ing reminders  that  help  her  take 
care  of  the  clothing,  appliances, 
and  equipment  she  already  has. 

From  the  time  I  began  my  first 
home  management  file  (long  be- 
fore I  was  married)  until  now,  I 
have  experimented  with  several 
ways  of  controlling  it.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  I  began  cutting  out 
helpful  hints,  recipes,  and  other 
items  and  pasting  them  in  nu- 
merous scrapbooks.  This  later 
proved  to  be  time-consuming,  as 
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OFFICE  FILING  AT  HOME 


well  as  confusing,  when  I  tried  to 
find  something. 

As  a  bride  (having  seen  a 
similar  office  system),  I  devised 
my  cereal  box  method  of  filing. 
Whenever  a  new  oblong  box  of 
dry  cereal  came  into  the  house, 
I  took  special  care  to  open  and 
remove  one  side  rather  than  the 
top.  When  the  box  was  empty, 
I  painted  it  white  and  labeled 
the  closed  side  in  red.  Each  con- 
tainer was  a  division  of  my  file, 
and  when  lined  up  inside  my  red 
and  white  kitchen  cupboard,  they 
resembled  a  set  of  books.  This 
system  worked  marvelously  well 
(and  on  a  small  scale  is  a  nice 
gift  idea)  until  our  twosome  be- 
gan to  expand,  and  the  cupboard 
space  was  needed  for  bottles  and 
baby  food. 

Other  systems  were  tried,  but 
the  most  efficient  and  the  one 
that  came  closest  to  having  a 
real  file  cabinet  atmosphere,  was 
a  cardboard  box  slightly  wider 
and  deeper  than  a  Manila  file 
folder.  The  box  file  was  covered 
with  colored  contact  paper  and 
stored  on  the  closet  floor  at  the 
front,  where  it  was  easy  to  slide 
in  and  out.  The  small  cost  of 
manila  folders  from  an  office 
supplier  was  very  nominal  when 
compared  with   the  end   results. 

In  filing,  the  important  thing 
is  not  to  file  just  for  the  joy 
of  it;  keeping  it  small  makes  it 
more  efficient.  In  fact,  when  I 
originally  tear  an  article  out  of 
a  magazine  it  goes  into  a  small 
drawer.  Then,  on  a  blustery  day 
when  everyone  is  confined  in- 
doors, I  file  the  items  collected 
in  my  drawer.  After  the  items 
that  catch  my  eye  "cool  off" 
awhile,  I  am  surprised  at  how 
much  can  be  weeded  out. 


Divisions  of  our  own  file  at 
present  are: 

Children:  This  includes  articles  on 
child  behavior,  play  projects,  news  of 
recent  books  for  children,  or  other 
items  which  might  be  considered  for 
gift   giving. 

Clothing:  Washing  instructions  re- 
moved from  new,  ready-made  clothing 
(write  description  of  clothing  article 
on  tag),  sewing  articles  clipped  from 
magazines  and  newspapers,  pictures 
of  "ready-mades"  or  some  "designer" 
clothes  I  consider  attempting  for 
home   sewing. 

Christmas:  Ideas  on  everything, 
from  tree  trimming  to  candied  nuts. 
There  is  so  much  to  collect  about 
Christmas. 

Family:  Home  Evening  ideas,  out- 
ings, and  other  events  that  we  can 
enjoy  as  a   family. 

Finances:  Timely  articles  on  better 
financial  management,  as  well  as  re- 
ceipts. (All  important  papers  are 
locked  in  a  metal  file  box.) 

Gifts  to  Make:  Ideas  and  patterns 
for  gifts  or  bazaar  items. 

Gospel:  A  special  file  of  thoughts 
for  talks.  I  keep  my  own  special  file 
of  visual  aids  and  teaching  helps 
separate  from  this,  and  my  husband 
keeps    his    even   separate    from   mine. 

Guarantees  and   Instructions:  All  of 

those    little    papers    that    come    with 
new    appliances. 

Health  and  Physical  Care:  "Shot" 
records,  fitness  articles,  bed-patient 
helps,  exercises,  grooming  information. 

Home  Improvements:  Inside  and 
out  —  practical  ideas  for  minor  land- 
scape changes  or  interior  decoration. 

Housekeeping:  Helpful  hints  and 
new  methods  for  a  more  efficiently 
operated  home. 

Meals  and  Nutrition:  Menu  plans 
(an  efficient  way   to  eliminate  costly 
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impulse  buying),  untried  recipes, 
special  articles  on  outdoor  cooking, 
special    preparations. 

Preparedness:  Food  storage  pro- 
grams  and   disaster   information. 

Recreation  and  Hobbies:  Games, 
party  plans,  travel  tips,  new  hobbies, 
and  other  leisure  interests. 

Self-Improvement:  The  one  folder 
that  can  be  for  just  me  alone.  Mine 
contains  things  I  want  to  do  to  im- 
prove myself  in  many  ways.  This  is 
where  I  keep  track  of  adult  education 
classes,  the  titles  of  books  I  want  to 
read  or  would  like  to  buy,  and  helpful 
activities. 

If  you  let  the  family  contribute 
to  the  file  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  system,  it  can  be  a  big 
help  when  you  are  absent  or  ill. 
No  more,  "But  what  shall  we  fix 
for  dinner?"  or  "How  do  I  wash 
this  blouse?"  They  can  probably 
get  a  pretty  good  idea  from  the 
file. 


Even  our  small  children  get  in- 
volved in  the  file  at  our  house. 
Each  birthday  they  are  given  a 
new  Manila  folder  with  their 
name  and  age  printed  so  they 
can  read  it.  All  Sunday  School 
and  Primary  drawings  (after  a 
week  of  being  taped  to  the  side 
of  the  refrigerator  where  father 
can  admire  them  at  dinner),  go 
into  the  child's  current  age  folder. 
And  when  there  is  "nothing  to 
do,"  the  children  draw  or  paint 
new  pictures  for  their  file.  Few 
masterpieces  ever  see  the  inside 
of  a  wastebasket  at  our  house. 

Setting  up  and  keeping  up  a 
home  management  file  need  not 
be  burdensome  if  kept  within  the 
proper  dimensions  of  simplicity 
(things  you  know  you  will  use, 
and  not  just  wild  daydreams).  It 
can  be  a  family  fun  project  to 
give  a  really  efficient  boost  to 
happier  and  more  economical 
homemaking. 


Rocket  Base 

Bemice  Ames 

Peace  broods  here 

Where  sand  sprawls,  tented  with  sage 

And   purple  verbena,   like  warriors  on   Indian   ponies 

Bobbing  in  the  wind, 

Rushes  the  ground  swells. 

Quiet  bulges  till  seams  of  light 

Split  song  from   mockingbird  throats. 

White  primroses  stare  under  wavers  of  wing 

Under  scallops  of  jump  as  the  grasshopper  searches 

Every  hillock  and  dry  wash 

For  a  hidden  fuse. 

Peace  broods, 
A  tall  candle  flower, 
Waiting  to  ripen,  droops 
And   petal   by  petal 
Plumes  into  dust. 
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A  SISTERHOOD  OF  HOBBIES 

Carrie  Kemsley  Walker  and  Sophronia  Miller  Petersen  (left  to  right)  are  both 
active  in  work  meetings  in  Lyman  Ward,  Lyman  Stake,  Wyoming.  They  have 
held  these  positions,  as  companions  in  Relief  Society  work,  for  twenty  years. 
Sister  Walker  is  famous  for  her  braided  rugs.  She  chooses  colors  and  designs 
that  make  attractive  rugs,  and  she  sews  the  braids  together  so  well  that  the 
rugs  are  long  lasting  and  useful.  Sister  Petersen's  specialty  is  quiltmaking — 
quilts  made  with  unusual  applique  patterns — leaves,  dolls,  and  flowers — and 
quilts  made  of  unique  block  patterns  in  contrasting  or  harmonizing  colors.  When 
Sister  Petersen  is  asked  how  many  quilts  she  has  made,  she  says,  "Oh,  at  least 
250 — between  that  and  300."  In  addition  to  their  long  and  valued  service  to 
Relief  Society,  Sister  Walker  and  Sister  Petersen  have  made  many  rugs  and 
quilts  as  gifts  for  their  large  families,  and  they  have  remembered  the  needy 
with  gifts  of  rugs  and  quilts.  These  two  companions  say  that  they  are  "just 
as  close  as  needle  and  thread  can  make  us — and  that  is  close." 
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Chapter  7The  Turn  of  the  Wheel    Mabel  Harmer 

Synopsis:  Elsa  Brienholt  leaves  her  native  Heidelberg  for  America,  where 
she  is  sponsored  by  the  family  of  Clay  Knowlton,  stationed  in  Germany  with 
the  United  States  Army.  She  finds  employment  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  few 
months,  but  when  this  comes  to  an  end,  she  goes  to  Idaho  to  visit  an 
uncle.  After  attending  his  small  ward  she  decides  that  she  should  return 
and  help  build  up  the  Church  in  her  homeland.  She  goes  to  work  for  the 
Dawson  family,  in  order  to  save  money  for  the  trip. 


At  the  end  of  May,  Mrs.  Daw- 
son decided  that  she  was  well 
enough  to  get  along  without 
household  help,  and  Elsa  re- 
turned to  her  uncle's  home.  She 
was  not  sorry  to  be  through  for, 
although  the  work  had  grown 
lighter  all  the  time,  it  had  never 
become  what  she  or  anyone  else 
could  call  exactly  easy.  She  had, 
however,  been  able  to  save  al- 
most all  of  her  money  and  now 
had  just  a  trifle  under  four  hun- 
dred dollars. 


It  was  good  to  be  back  on  the 
farm  again,  now  that  summer 
had  come.  The  fresh,  young  green 
of  the  fields  was  enchanting, 
especially  when  framed  in  the 
distance  by  mountains  that  still 
showed  a  crown  of  snow. 

One  day  Uncle  Frederick  came 
in  and  said,  "I  have  a  couple  of 
propositions  to  offer  you.  I'll  give 
you  the  best  one  first." 

"I'm  all  ears,"  said  Elsa,  "al- 
though I  believe  it  is  usual  to 
save  the  best  to  the  last." 
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"What  is  best  here  is  all  a 
matter  of  opinion.  And,  in  my 
opinion,  the  first  is  the  best.  If 
you  think  so,  we  won't  even  dis- 
cuss the  second." 

"And  leave  me  in  curiosity  the 
rest  of  my  life?  Hardly.  Let's 
hear  everything." 

"Albert — our  dentist  son  in 
Boise,  has  an  opening  for  a  dental 
assistant.  He  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  come  up  and  take  over. 
He  would  train  you  and  pay  you 
a  good  salary  while  you  are  learn- 
ing. Of  course,  he  would  expect 
you  to  stay  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  Until  you  got  married, 
I  suppose." 

"That  might  be  a  very  long 
time,  indeed,"  she  replied.  "And 
he  is  very  generous.  Now,  what 
is  the  other?" 

"There  is  a  chartered  plane 
leaving  Salt  Lake  City  in  a 
month.  The  passengers  will  all  be 
German-speaking  people,  going 
back  for  a  tour.  Brother  Schu- 
mann wrote  to  ask  if  Edith  and 
I  would  be  interested  in  joining 
them.  The  fare  is  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

"And  there  would  be  room  for 
me?"  asked  Elsa,  her  eyes  spar- 
kling. 

"There  would  be  room  for  all 
of  us,  if  we  make  reservations  at 
once." 

She  jumped  up  and  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck.  "Oh,  how 
wonderful!  You  will  go,  of 
course." 

"Well,  now,  we  might.  It  has 
been  over  forty  years  since  we 
left  the  old  country.  Maybe  we 
are  about  due  for  a  return  visit." 

"Then  make  my  reservation  at 
once,  along  with  yours.  You  will 
have  to  work  fast  to  get  your 
shots    and    passports    and    all. 


Mother  will  be  so  happy!  How 
long  will  you  stay?  What  will 
you  do  about  the  farm?" 

"One  question  at  a  time, 
please.  I  can  hire  someone  to 
take  care  of  the  farm.  Our  neigh- 
bor's boy,  who  has  been  away  at 
school,  will  be  glad  for  the  work 
on  his  vacation.  About  how  long? 
I  don't  think  that  Mama  could 
stay  away  from  home  for  more 
than  a  couple  of  weeks,  could 
you?" 

"Yes,  I  could,"  Edith  answered 
drily.  "In  fact,  you  have  been 
promising  me  this  trip  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  if  you  re- 
member right.  I'm  going  to  make 
the  most  of  it." 

"So  you  shall,"  Frederick  a- 
greed.  "So  you  shall." 

Elsa  decided  that  she  would 
like  to  go  back  to  Salt  Lake  for 
the  last  week  or  so  before  her 
return,  if  the  girls  could  make 
room  for  her  at  the  apartment. 
It  was  entirely  possible  that  this 
would  be  the  last  chance  she 
would  ever  have  to  visit  in  Utah. 
And  she  wanted  to  meet  Clay 
again.  She  knew  that,  whatever 
her  future  might  be,  she  would 
feel  more  satisfied  and  contented 
if  she  did  so. 

Margery  wrote  that  they  would 
be  delighted  to  have  her  as  their 
guest.  "I  owe  you  a  great  deal," 
she  said.  "I  am  now  engaged  to 
marry  Dr.  Kirton,  who  took  on 
with  me  when  he  left  off  with 
you.  And  no  girl  could  be  more 
ecstatically  happy.  I  hope  that 
you  will  find  as  much  happiness 
when  you  make  your  choice." 

So  my  lonely  Christmas  turned 
out  to  have  more  than  one  silver 
lining,  Elsa  thought,  grateful  for 
her  part  in  Margery's  happiness. 
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The  plane  was  scheduled  to 
leave  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  25th 
of  June,  and  she  arrived  in  the 
city  one  week  before.  She  called 
the  Knowltons  soon  after  she 
came  and  recognized  Clay's  voice 
as  soon  as  he  answered  the  phone. 

"This  is  .  .  .  ." 

"I  know.  The  golden-haired 
Princess  of  the  castle  at  Hirch- 
shorn.  When  may  I  see  you?" 

"Almost  any  time.  I  am  here 
for  a  week.  Then  I  am  going 
back  to  Germany  with  my  aunt 
and  uncle." 

"You  are?  We'll  see  about 
that,"  he  retorted.  "I  had  orders 
to  keep  you  here." 

"You  did?  From  whom?" 

"I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  later. 
All  the  family  is  going  up  to 
Brighton  on  a  picnic.  Burt  just 
now  called  out  to  say  that  he 
had  promised  you  a  summer  out- 
ing up  there  to  make  up  for  the 
one  he  took  you  on  last  winter. 
We'll  pick  you  up  about  four." 

Clay's  banter  and  friendliness 
gave  her  a  warm  glow,  as  it  al- 
ways had.  She  was  eager  to  meet 
him  again,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Just  before  she  left, 
Elizabeth  said,  "Now  that  you've 
provided  for  Margery  with  one 
of  your  ex-admirers,  I'd  like  to 
be  next  in  line  for  this  one." 

"He  isn't  an  ex  yet,"  Margery 
reminded  her. 

"I  know.  But  I  can  hope,  can't 
I?  You  needn't  be  so  smug  and 
satisfied  just  because  you  have 
yours."  Her  tone  was  serious, 
but  her  eyes  twinkled. 

"I'm  not,"  Margery  said  quick- 
ly. "Not  in  the  least.  And,  be- 
lieve me,  I  want  nothing  better 
for  all  of  you  than  to  find  a 
good  man." 


When  the  Knowltons  called 
and  picked  her  up  Elsa  was 
seated  between  Clay  and  Burt. 
They  all  seemed  so  happy  to  see 
her  again  that  she  felt  she  was 
almost  one  of  the  family,  rather 
than  a  stranger  from  a  strange 
land. 

She  was  amazed  at  the  dif- 
ference between  Brighton  in  its 
summer  garb  and  as  she  remem- 
bered it  under  four  feet  of  snow. 
It  was  unlike  anything  she  had 
ever  seen  before — with  its  rugged 
valley,  where  evergreen  trees  rose 
between  huge  boulders  and  a 
shimmering  lake  nestled  in  a 
green  meadow — all  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountain  peaks. 

"You  must  try  the  ski  lift 
again,"  cried  Burt.  "Only  this 
time  we'll  go  all  the  way  up  and 
back  down  again." 

"We'll  go  all  the  way  up,"  said 
Clay,  taking  Elsa's  arm.  "You 
run  along  and  find  your  own 
playmates." 

Elsa  would  just  as  soon  have 
made  it  a  threesome,  but  this 
was  no  time  to  argue.  She  flashed 
Burt  a  warm  smile  and  went 
along  with  Clay.  At  the  top  of 
the  lift  they  got  off  the  chairs 
and  walked  up  a  narrow  path 
until  they  came  to  a  flat  rock. 

Clay  spread  out  his  sweater  for 
her  to  sit  upon.  "Now,  what's 
all  this  nonsense  about  going 
back  to  Germany?"  he  asked,  as 
he  sat  down  beside  her.  "You're 
not  really  serious?" 

"Indeed  I  am,"  she  replied. 
"We  have  been  told  for  some 
years  now  by  the  Authorities 
that  we  should  stay  in  our  own 
countries  and  help  to  build  up 
the  Church  there.  Especially  now 
that  we  have  temples  close  by, 
there  is  no  real  need  for  coming 
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to  Utah.  But  I  didn't  realize  how 
important  it  was  until  I  went  to 
my  uncle's  ward  in  Idaho.  They 
were  not  exactly  desperate  for 
help,  but  many  of  the  young 
people  were  away  at  school  or  on 
missions.  I  knew  then  that  my 
place  was  back  with  my  own 
people  where  every  single  mem- 
ber can  do  so  much  good.  Of 
course  I  am  sorry  to  leave  my 
friends  here  .  .  .  ." 

Clay  took  her  hand.  "We  could 
be  more  than  friends — if  you 
would  stay.  You  know  that,  don't 
you?" 

She  withdrew  her  hand  gently. 
"Perhaps,"  she  smiled.  "And  I 
am  very  fond  of  you.  But  I  must 
go." 

"You  could  change  your  mind 
again,  you  know,"  he  went  on 
rather  cheerfully.  "As  far  as  I 
could  see  the  branch  was  doing 
just  great  without  you.  Maybe 
you'll  decide  to  come  back  here 
again." 

"Maybe,"  she  agreed.  "We  are 
still  young.  One  never  knows 
what  the  future  may  hold." 

"On  the  other  hand,  now  that 
my  military  service  is  over,  I 
shall  probably  be  going  on  a  mis- 
sion. And,  since  I  have  a  smatter- 
ing of  German,  it  could  very  well 
be  over  there.  So,  I  may  run  into 
you  again  in  Heidelberg." 

Elsa  smiled,  thinking  of  her 
first  encounter  with  Clay  when 
he  had  indeed  "run  into  her" 
and  broken  the  expensive  figur- 
ine she  was  carrying. 

He  stood  up.  "We  must  be 
getting  down  again.  I  can  smell 
those  hamburgers  way  up  here." 

They  rode  the  ski  lift  to  the 
bottom  and  walked  over  to  where 
the  picnic  table  was  set  and  the 
hamburgers  were  sizzling  on  the 


open  grate.  It  was  a  delightful 
meal  in  the  bracing  canyon  air, 
and,  with  such  a  congenial  com- 
panion, Elsa  was  sure  she  would 
remember  it  forever. 

When  they  returned  to  the 
city  she  bade  the  Knowltons 
goodbye  and  thanked  them  for 
all  their  kindnesses  to  her.  Burt 
offered  to  wager  that  she  would 
be  back  within  a  year.  And  Mrs. 
Knowlton  added,  "If  ever  you 
do  decide  to  return,  our  home  is 
always  open  to  you." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  Elsa 
replied  shakily.  "Thank  you  for 
everything,"  and  fled  into  the 
house. 


It  was  only  a  trifle  past  mid- 
night when  her  uncle  and  aunt 
called  in  a  taxi  to  take  her  to 
the  airport.  When  they  arrived 
she  was  amazed  to  find  Clay 
there  to  bid  her  goodbye  She 
wished  that  he  hadn't  come.  One 
goodbye  had  been  hard  enough. 
"It  still  isn't  too  late  to  change 
your  mind  and  stay,"  he  said. 

Elsa's  only  answer  was  a  smile. 
She  knew  that  he  expected  no 
other. 

The  luggage  was  weighed. 
There  were  final  handclasps  and 
goodbyes  from  friends  and  rel- 
atives. Some  few,  like  herself, 
were  leaving  without  any  ex- 
pectations of  returning  again. 
Just  before  the  plane  started 
down  the  runway,  she  waved  a 
final  goodbye  to  Clay  from  her 
window.  He  was  soon  lost  from 
sight. 

When  they  circled  above  the 
valley  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  golden  angel  on  the  tallest 
spire  of  the  temple,  glorious  in 
the  glow  of  the  floodlights.  She 
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remembered  that  her  first  look 
in  the  city  had  been  of  this  same 
angel  and  she  was  glad.  It  seemed 
a  fitting  finale  to  her  sojourn  in 
Zion. 

As  they  flew  eastward  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Elsa  studied 
the  people  aboard.  There  was 
considerable  contrast.  Some  were 
gay,  starting  out  on  a  holiday  for 
which  they  had  probably  worked 
many,  many  years.  Others  were 
sad  and  even  tense.  Just  in  front 
of  her  sat  a  couple  with  hands 
clasped,  saying  nothing  to  each 
other  or  to  any  of  their  fellow 
passengers.  She  wondered  what 
lay  behind  their  trip — if  there 
were  bitter  memories  of  their 
homeland.  She  hoped  that  if 
there  were,  they  would  all  be 
erased  and  the  return  trip  would 
be  a  joyful  one. 

There  were  two  young  women 
who  had  left  Germany  as  brides 
and  were  returning  with  their 
children  to  get  acquainted  with 
their  grandparents  for  the  first 
time.  Others  were  like  Uncle 
Frederick  and  Aunt  Edith,  com- 
ing back  home  after  a  long  ab- 
sence for  a  joyous  holiday. 

The  flight  was  smooth  and  un- 
eventful and  they  landed  at 
Hamburg  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
same  day.  "When  I  went  to 
America,"  said  Uncle  Frederick, 
"it  took  me  twice  as  many  days 
as  we  have  spent  hours  on  this 
flight." 

Elsa  smiled.  "It  took  me  as 
many  days — by  boat  and  by  bus. 
I  enjoyed  every  mile  of  it  and 
am  glad  that  I  saw  so  much  of 
America.  But  I  am  glad  to  come 
back  this  way — like  a  bird." 
Then  she  added  to  herself,  "And 
am  I  glad  to  be  back!" 


They  were  to  pick  up  a  Volks- 
wagon  the  next  day,  so  they  went 
to  a  hotel  for  the  night.  Before 
going  to  bed,  they  walked  down 
one  of  the  main  streets  of  the 
city.  It  was  thrilling  to  see  the 
signs  on  the  streets  and  shops  in 
German  again — more  so  for  her 
uncle  and  aunt  even  than  for 
Elsa. 

"I  sailed  from  Hamburg  when 
I  left  for  America,"  said  Fred- 
erick. "My,  what  a  difference 
forty  years  has  made!  But  some 
things  are  the  same.  Tomorrow 
we  will  go  down  to  the  harbor. 
That  can't  have  changed  very 
much." 

"No,"  agreed  Elsa.  "Probably 
not.  And  when  you  get  to  Heidel- 
berg I  think  that  you  will  find 
that  much  of  it  has  not  changed 
at  all.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
new  section,  but  there  is  still  the 
old,  as  it  has  been  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  the  castle,  the 
old  bridge,  and  much  of  the  Uni- 
versity." 

"Ah,  yes!"  Uncle  Frederick 
smiled.  "It  will  be  good  to  see 
old  Heidelberg  again." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
admit  it,"  said  Elsa.  "So  far  all 
your  praise  has  been  for  America 
and  how  fortunate  you  were  to 
go  and  how  much  better  off  I 
should  have  been  if  I  had 
stayed." 

"All  of  which  I  meant  and 
still  mean,"  he  insisted.  "I  only 
said  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  see  my  old  home  again." 

Early  the  next  day  they  picked 
up  the  car  and  drove  down  to 
the  harbor  as  they  had  planned. 
Elsa  would  have  preferred  start- 
ing at  once  for  home,  but  Uncle 
Frederick  was  like  a  sailor  re- 
turned at  last  to  his  own.  He  in- 
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sisted  that  everything  looked  just 
the  same.  To  be  sure,  the  ships 
were  a  bit  different — a  bit  larger, 
perhaps,  and  there  were  more  of 
them.  But  the  harbor!  Yes.  in- 
deed! It  was  exactly  the  same. 

"Now  you  see  what  you  are  in 
for,"  Elsa  remarked  laughingly 
to  her  aunt,  "you  will  have  to 
go  over  every  foot  of  Germany 
that  he  knew  as  a  boy." 

"That  will  be  all  right,"  Aunt 
Edith  smiled  in  reply.  "He  has 
worked  and  saved  many  years 
for  this  trip." 

"What  if  you  become  so  en- 
tranced with  Germany  now  that 
you  will  want  to  stay?"  Elsa 
asked  her  uncle. 

"Oh,  my,  no!"  he  answered 
quickly.  "That  will  never  be. 
Think  of  all  the  grandchildren 
back  in  America." 

"Of  course  you  are  right,"  she 
agreed.   "I  was  only  teasing." 

When  he  was  quite  satisfied, 
they  left  the  city  and  started 
along  the  autobahn  towards 
Heidelberg.  It  was  a  beautiful 
summer  day  and  the  scenery  was 
enchanting  on  all  sides. 

As  they  passed  one  dense  bit 
of  woods,  Aunt  Edith  said,  "Now 
I  understand  what  they  mean 
when  they  speak  of  the  'Black 
Forest.'  It  is  because  the  trees 
are  so  thick  it  is  hard  for  any 
sunlight  to  get  through." 

At  this  point  Uncle  Frederick 
said,  "This  is  a  magnificent  high- 
way. That  is  why  we  are  so  late. 
I'm  going  off  on  a  side  road  where 
I  can  see  the  villages  and  the  old 
churches  and  the  people  working 
in  the  fields." 

Anxious    as    she    was    to    get 


home,  Elsa  could  not  protest.  As 
Aunt  Edith  had  said,  this  was 
what  he  had  worked  for,  for 
many  years  of  his  life.  It  was 
the  fulfillment  of  everyone's 
dream  to  "come  back  home 
again,"  no  matter  why  or  how 
the  home  had  been  left  in  the 
first  place. 

Besides,  it  was  less  than  a 
year's  absence  for  Elsa,  compared 
to  more  than  half  of  his  lifetime. 
She  could  afford  to  wait  a  few 
hours  longer. 

It  was  late  when  they  reached 
Heidelberg  and  drove  up  to  the 
house.  Her  mother  and  Maria 
were  waiting  on  the  front  porch, 
and  Elsa  rushed  into  their  arms. 

They  greeted  Frederick  and 
Edith  with  equal  enthusiasm. 
"You  have  not  eaten,  I  hope," 
said  her  mother.  "Dinner  will 
not  be  quite  so  good  as  it  was 
three  hours  ago,  but  it  is  waiting 
for  you." 

"Frederick  couldn't  wait  to  see 
all  of  Germany — or  as  much  as 
possible,"  Edith  explained,  "so 
we  had  to  travel  the  byways  and 
visit  all  the  villages  along  the 
way.  That  is  why  we  are  so  late." 

"That  is  good,"  nodded  Sister 
Brienholt.  "I  am  glad  that  he 
appreciates  his  homeland.  A  late 
meal  does  not  matter  half  so 
much." 

They  went  in  and  sat  down 
at  the  table.  "Karl  would  have 
been  here,"  said  her  mother  to 
Elsa,  "but  he  thought  he  ought 
not  to  intrude  upon  the  family 
the  first  night  of  your  return." 

"He  was  quite  right,"  said 
Elsa.  Was  she  glad  that  he  had 
not  wanted  to  greet  her  at  once? 
She  could  not  be  entirely  sure. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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Relief  Society  Activities 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents  or  mission  Relief  Society  pres- 
idents or  supervisors,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial  Department, 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111.  See 
regulations  governing  the  submittal  of  Notes  From  the  Field  in  the  November 
1964  issue  of  the  Magazine,  page  847. 


North  British  Mission,  St.  Helens  Branch  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music 
at  Liverpool  District  Conference 

May  11,   1964 

Winnifred  Stevens,  President,  Liverpool  District  Relief  Society,  is  seated 
third  from  the  right  in  the  front  row;  chorister  Gladys  M.  Fullwood  stands  at 
the  left  (wearing  a  necklace) ;  Ruth  B.  Green,  President,  North  British  Mission 
Relief  Society,  is  seated  fourth  from  the  left  on  the  second  row;  First  Counselor 
Elizabeth  McCormack,  fourth  from  the  left  on  the  front  row;  Second  Counselor 
Kathleen  Taylor,  second  from  the  left,  front  row;  Josie  B.  Bay,  of  the  General 
Board  of  Relief  Society,  is  seated  second  from  the  right  in  the  second  row. 

Jean-  W.  Jaussi,  Supervisor,  North  British  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports 
that  Sister  Bay  met  with  the  Liverpool  District  Relief  Society  in  the  Wigan 
chapel  on  May  11,  1964,  at  which  time  the  Singing  Mothers  of  St.  Helens 
Branch  presented  the  music. 
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Olympus  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,   Utah)  Conducts  Outstanding 

Nursery  Program 

Standing  at  the  back:  Jane  F.  Buckmiller,  cub  scout  den  mother;  Verna 
Lue  C.  Gledhill,  Counselor,  Olympus  Stake  Relief  Society. 

Cub  Scouts:  Boyd  Larsen;  John  Buckmiller;  Brian  McGhan;  Mike  Glauser. 

Nursery  children,  left  to  right:   Dale  Gledhill;  Amy  and  Todd  Henriksen. 

Evelyn  P.  Henriksen,  President,  Olympus  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Nurseries  are  an  important  program  in  our  Relief  Society  work.  We  are 
continually  on  the  alert  for  new  methods,  plans,  and  ideas  to  improve  our 
teaching  opportunity  with  these  children.  The  toys  and  equipment  need  to 
be  adequate,  and  often  we  need  to  discard  some  of  the  items  and  add  new 
ones.   One  den   of   the   Holladay   Twentieth   Ward   Cub  Scouts   came   to   our 


rescue  recently.  As  a  surprise  to  their  ward  Relief  Society,  their  leader  helped 
them  to  make  some  toys  for  the  Relief  Society  nursery.  The  planes,  trains, 
drums,  hobby  horses,  and  stack  toys,  which  they  labored  so  diligently  in 
making,  were  durable,  safe,  and  delightful.  There  were  sufficient  to  present 
some  of  the  toys  to  the  stake  Relief  Society  also. 

"The  stake,  recognizing  the  needs  of  each  ward,  had  some  cardboard 
building  bricks,  made  especially  for  the  nursery.  These  bricks  are  light  in 
weight,  for  safety,  and  yet  so  durable  that  an  adult  can  stand  on  one  without 
breaking  it.  Each  ward  in  the  stake  was  presented  with  one  hundred  bricks 
as  a  gift  from  the  stake  board.  We  are  grateful  to  have  the  nurseries  as  a  part 
of  our  Relief  Society,  and  we  are  delighted  with  our  new  equipment." 
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West  German  Mission,  Heidelberg  and  Frankfurt  Servicemen's 
Relief  Societies  Hold  Bazaars 

Edith  M.  Mclntire,  Supervisor,  West  German  Mission  Relief  Society,  re- 
ports: "The  eleven  Relief  Societies  of  the  Servicemen's  District  of  the  West 
German  Mission  should  be  commended  for  the  outstanding  Relief  Society  work 
they  do.  The  program  continues  to  move  forward  successfully  in  spite  of  small 
enrollment,  great  distances,  and  frequent  rotation  of  members.  The  love  and 
devotion  with  which  these  American  sisters  respond  to  their  callings  add  to 
the  spirit  of  Relief  Society  work  among  our  German  sisters." 

Upper  picture:  Heidelberg  Branch,  left  to  right:  Julia  Christensen,  Ed- 
ucation Counselor;  Verna  Evans,  President;  Barbara  Scherz,  Work  Counselor. 

Sister  Evans  reports  that  the  sisters  "doing  double  duty  as  army  wives 
and  Relief  Society  workers,  did  a  tremendous  job  to  make  the  November  1964 
'Bountiful  Harvest'  bazaar  a  huge  success.  The  untiring  hours  and  efforts  of 
sixteen  sisters  netted  the  organization  $250." 

Lower  picture:  Frankfurt  Branch,  left  to  right:  Twylla  Flanders  and 
Nikki  Viio  (a  Finnish-born  sister)  in  charge  of  the  Finnish  booth  at  the  bazaar 
with  the  theme  "Far  Away  Places,"  in  October  1964. 

Thelda  G.  Haines,  President,  Frankfurt  Branch,  reports:  "The  chapel 
we  share  with  the  German  saints  has  three  levels.  The  main  floor  houses  the 
chapel,  where  the  Primary  children  presented  a  program  that  carried  out 
our  theme.  Some  classes  presented  a  German  song  and  skit,  some  sang  an 
American  song,  and  one  class  modeled  clothing  from  many  countries.  After 
the  program,  a  Mexican  chili  dinner  was  served  by  serape-clad  girls  in  the 
basement.  Upstairs  in  the  cultural  hall  one  could  visit  faraway  places.  Each 
booth  represented  a  country  and  was  decorated  in  the  colors  of  the  national 
flag.  Finland  had  children's  clothing  and  toys;  Turkey  had  baked  goods; 
France  had  dress  patterns;  Holland  was  for  aprons;  Switzerland  sold  candy; 
America  sold  quilts;  Belgium  had  linens;  and  Germany  was  represented  with 
Christmas  items.  Our  bean  bag  toss  was  from  Ireland,  and  Denmark  had  a 
dart  game.  Our  fish  pond  was  American,  too." 

Janet  Trowbridge,  Work  Counselor,  was  chairman  of  the  bazaar,  and 
Virginia  Fenton,  work  meeting  leader,  was  in  charge  of  the  work.  Materials 
to  make  the  items  came  from  Germany  and  the  United  States. 


Kansas  City  Stake  (Kansas)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music  for  Officers 
Meeting,  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference 

September  30,    1964 

Chorister  Joyce  Sanders  stands  at  the  left  (in  black  dress) ;  Marjorie  M. 
Reeve,  President,  second  from  the  left  in  the  front  row. 

Josephine  H.  McCall,  organist,  was  absent. 

Sister  Reeve  reports:  "The  Kansas  City  Stake  Singing  Mothers  presented 
the  singing  for  the  opening  session  of  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Con- 
ference, September  30,  1964.  Many  projects  were  sponsored  by  each  ward 
and  branch,  making  it  possible  for  these  sisters  to  leave  their  families  and 
experience  a  week  of  beautiful  sisterhood.  Over  one  hundred  went  to  the 
temple.  Tours  were  planned  ahead  of  time  for  all  to  participate.  The  stake 
gave  an  opening  social  on  the  train,  with  ten  wards  and  branches  each  putting 
on  a  skit.  Refreshments  of  candy,  cookies,  and  punch  were  served  to  187.  Many 
laughed  when  we  boarded  the  train  with  our  boxes  of  goodies.  Ice  for  the 
punch  was  put  on  for  us  in  Wyoming.  This  picture  was  taken  at  a  practice  in 
August,  when  fifty-five  of  189  were  on  vacations." 
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Craig  Stake  (Colorado)  Style  Show  and  Displays  at  Work  Leadership  Meeting 

December  1964 

Left  to  right:  Artel  Podbevset,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Rachel  Palmer, 
President.  At  the  right:  Delores  Hitch  ens,  Second  Counselor;  children  seated 
in  front:   Rebecca  Lee  Adams  and  Jeff  Dunn;  model:    Donna  Wardell. 

Sister  Palmer  reports  that  the  work  meeting  displays  at  leadership  meet- 
ing in  December  were  varied  and  beautiful.  The  applique  and  patchwork  quilts 
were  especially  outstanding.  A  crocheted  tablecloth  and  a  colorful  afghan  were 
much  admired,  and  the  artificial  flower  arrangements,  handmade  figurines 
and  wall  plaques,  aprons,  and  paintings  added  to  the  variety  and  interest  of 
the  exhibits.  Many  suggestions  for  Christmas  gifts  delighted  the  Relief  Society 
sisters  and  everyone  appreciated  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  displays. 


East  Sharon  Stake  (Utah),  Edgemont  First  Ward  Presidencies  Honored  at  Social 

January  5,   1965 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Eva  G.  Gillespie;  Margaret  G.  Pulsipher; 
Matilda  E.  Booth;  Racheal  H.  Meecham;  Jo  Ella  Baum  Smith;  Bernice  L. 
Faulkner;  Pearl  P.  Stubbs. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Olive  J.  Gillespie;  Montess  E.  Hawkins; 
Elizabeth  G.  Ferguson;  Connie  A.  Tucker;  Ida  P.  Stubbs;  Inez  A.  Messick; 
Thelma  H.  Sampson,  present  President. 

Sarah  M.  Grow,  President,  East  Sharon  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"At  a  Relief  Society  social  held  in  the  newly  dedicated  Edgemont  First  and 
Fourth  Ward  chapel,  all  of  the  presidencies  since  the  original  organization  of 
the  Edgemont  First  Ward  on  April  11,  1926,  were  represented  and  duly 
honored.  During  the  program  the  accomplishments  and  highlights  of  each 
presidency  were  related,  such  as  fund-raising  projects,  contributions  to  the 
building  of  chapels,  bazaars,  and  assistance  to  those  in  need." 


Columbus  Stake  (Ohio),  Bellefontaine  Branch  Visiting  Teachers  Achieve 
One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Visiting  Teaching  for  One  and  One  Half  Years 

December  5,   1964 

Left  to  right:  M.  Jean  Burton,  Second  Counselor;  Virginia  Y.  Dowdy; 
Augusta  M.  Cramer;  Ethel  I.  Hutchinson;  Glendora  M.  Elliott,  President; 
Louise  L.  Young;  Kathryn  E.  Mclntyre,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Agnes  C.  Fisher  and  Jeanne  Nederbrock  were  not  present  when  this 
picture  was  taken. 

Farel  Rush,  President,  Columbus  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "At  our 
December  5,  1964  leadership  meeting,  these  sisters  were  honored  for  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  one  hundred  per  cent  visiting  teaching  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  This  dependent  branch  has  consistently  been  an  example 
to  all  our  other  twelve  Relief  Societies.  Bellefontaine  Branch  is  scattered  over 
a  large  radius,  having  members  in  many  small  surrounding  towns.  We  are 
truly  grateful  to  these  faithful  visiting  teachers  for  their  'person  to  person 
way  of  teaching,'  which  is  Christ's  way  of  teaching,  so  beautifully  presented 
at  our  last  Annual  General  Conference  by  Sister  Anna  B.  Hart.  Bellefontaine 
was  organized  into  an  independent  branch  the  following  day,  December  6, 
1964.  Sister  Olive  A.  Haas,  now  released,  was  instrumental  for  the  visiting 
teaching  program  in  Bellefontaine  being  carried  out  in  the  proper  manner. 
In  the  first  months  she  sometimes  covered  the  whole  area  as  companion  to 
two  or  three  other  sisters.  Sister  Louise  L.  Young,  formerly  of  Kauai,  Hawaii, 
is  the  wife  of  the  branch  president,  and  through  her  lovely  leadership,  has 
often  inspired  these  sisters." 
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Potomac  Stake  (Virginia),  Capitol  Hill  Ward  Bazaar 

November  13,   1964 

Eula  Mae  Gardineer,  stands  in  the  "Southwest  Curio  Shop,"  with  Virginia 
Gardineer,  Laura  Gardineer,  and  Nancy  Kerr. 

Avalon  C.  Bigelow,  President,  Potomac  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "All 
geographic  areas,  from  the  rock-bound  New  England  coast  to  verdant  Hawaii, 
provided  merchandise  and  food  for  'Regional  United  States  of  America'  at 
the  bazaar  and  dinner  held  by  the  Capitol  Hill  Ward  of  Potomac  Stake.  All 
ages  of  Relief  Society  participated — from  twenty-year-old  Diane  Cherry  to 
eighty-nine-year-old  Kate  Isbell,  who  baked  bread  for  the  event. 

"The  East  Coast  had  a  country  store,  typical  of  those  still  in  existence 
in  the  small  rural  villages  which  dot  the  eastern  seaboard.  Handicraft  in 
the  Southwest  Curio  Shop  was  displayed  against  a  background  of  Indian 
articles,  and  this  motif  was  repeated  in  such  articles  as  ponchos  and  painted 
dish  towels.  Articles  from  the  Far  West  were  displayed  within  the  weather- 
beaten  walls  of  a  trading  post.  Representing  Hawaii,  merchandise  was  sold 
from  a  fish  net  draped  table,  with  a  background  of  lovely  green.  A  large  variety 
of  rag  dolls  was  displayed  by  the  Rocky  Mountaineers  in  their  shotgun  pro- 
tected general  store.  Lipstick  blotters  and  doll  rockers  made  by  the  Southerners 
were  sold  from  a  booth  labeled  'Christmas  Is  Coming.'  The  Midwest  had  a 
grab  bag  of  articles  suitable  for  children,  in  addition  to  seed  pictures  and  other 
items  sold  from  among  the  tall  corn.  Merchandise  ranged  from  Boston  baked 
beans  to  original  oil  paintings,  and  was  enticing  to  the  eyes  and  the  palates 
of  all  ages. 

"The  presidency  feels  that  the  use  of  multiple  chairmen  created  greater 
participation  and  afforded  many  sisters  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  hidden 
talents.  By  working  together  for  the  common  goal  of  providing  a  delicious 
dinner  and  a  colorful  bazaar,  the  whole  group  has  increased  in  appreciation 
and  love,  one  for  another,  as  individuals." 
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WORK  MEETING  —  Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Home 

Lesson  6 


Alberta   H.  Christensen 
The  Worth  of  Souls  Is  Great.  .  .  ." 


(A  Course  to   Be  Studied   at  Work   Meeting,   January 

Through   September   1965) 

For  Second   Meeting,  June   1965 

Objective:  To  emphasize  the  divine  gift  of  individuality  and  the  role  of  the 
mother  in  assisting  the  children  to  develop  their  individual  abilities. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual (spirit  plus  body)  is  be- 
yond human  estimate.  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  more  significant. 
The  Heavenly  Father  implied  as 
much  when  he  said  that  his  work 
and  his  glory  were  to  bring  to 
pass  the  immortality  and  eternal 
life  of  man.  Specific  latter-day 
scripture  also  impresses  us  with 
the  worth  of  each  individual. 

Remember  the  worth  of  souls  is 
great  in  the  sight  of  God  (D&C 
18:10). 

All  who  believe  in  the  divine 
origin  and  destiny  of  man  know 
that  this  is  true.  They  know  (al- 
though they  often  do  not  give 
evidence  that  they  know),  that 
position,  money,  clothes,  cars, 
beautiful  homes,  all  pale  into  in- 
significance when  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  human  soul.  Par- 
ents who  sense  the  importance  of 


each  individual  realize  they  have 
the  responsibility  to  be  as  wise 
in  their  guidance  of  children 
placed  in  their  care  for  a  few, 
brief  years,  as  is  possible.  This 
lesson  discusses  this  responsibil- 
ity and  suggests  some  guidance 
practices. 

EACH    INDIVIDUAL   IS    PRECIOUS 

In  spite  of  certain  characteris- 
tics which  all  human  beings  have 
in  common,  every  person  is  differ- 
ent from  every  other  person.  No 
two  individuals  are  identical,  few 
are  really  very  closely  alike.  This 
is  inevitable  and  as  it  should  be. 
It  makes  life  interesting,  enjoy- 
able, and  challenging. 

Although  every  mother  knows 
that  each  of  her  children  is  dis- 
tinct in  personality,  she  may  not 
honor  the  divine  right  and  free 
agency  of  the  individual  and, 
therefore,  may  tend  to  exercise 
unrighteous  jurisdiction  over  her 
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children.  Often,  parents  try  to 
make  their  children  into  replicas 
of  themselves,  and  mothers,  espe- 
cially, may  seek  fulfillment  of 
their  own  unfulfilled  desires  and 
ambitions  by  insisting  that  the 
daughters  specialize  in  some  par- 
ticular field  of  accomplishment. 
Such  practice  is  not  considering 
the  child  as  a  distinct  person- 
ality, entitled  to  that  guidance 
which  will  help  him  discover  his 
own  abilities  and  ultimately  to 
reach  his  own  potential. 

DISCOVERING  THE  INHERENT 
ABILITY 

1.  How  may  the  mother  assist  her 
child  to  discover  his  own  inherent 
abilities? 

2.  Is  it  an  indication  of  special 
aptitude  for  a  child  to  show  at  an 
early  age,  a  particular  interest  in  the 
following:  music,  art,  insects,  me- 
chanical devices,  creative  writing? 

3.  How  may  the  mother  avoid 
pressuring  her  child  into  an  accom- 
plishment of  her  own  choosing? 

4.  How  practical  is  it  for  a  mother 
whose  children  are  grown,  to  "acti- 
vate"   her    own    undeveloped    talents? 

The  above  questions  are  perti- 
nent to  the  priceless  gift  of  indi- 
viduality. Discuss,  giving  illus- 
trations. 

IN  THE  FIELD  OF  GUIDANCE 

Specialists  in  the  field  of  child 
guidance  remind  us  that  each 
child  in  the  home  must  feel  that 
he  is  being  treated  fairly,  must 
feel  that  his  parents  really  love 
him  and  want  to  understand  his 
particular  problems.  When  a 
teenage  daughter  says,  "Mother, 
you  simply  don't  understand," 
what  will  the  wise  mother  say? 
What  will  she  do?  Is  it  fair  to 
compare  one  child  disparagingly 
with  another  in  the  following 
manner? 


Mother:  "Your  older  sister  Ruth 
always  practiced  her  piano  lesson, 
why  don't  you?     You're  simply  lazy." 

Will  the  foregoing  comparison 
endear  her  to  her  sister  Ruth? 

Mother:  "Your  brother  Richard  al- 
ways got  an  A  in  algebra.  Why  can't 
you  get  better  than  a  C?" 

In  addition  to  being  an  unwise 
practice,  might  this  comparison 
be  unjust,  due  to  a  difference  in 
ability? 

Mother:  "Your  little  friend  keeps 
her  room  clean  and  tidy.  You  are 
dreadfully  untidy  and  careless." 

Could  it  be  that  the  "little 
friend's"  mother  motivates  her 
child  more  wisely?  What  type  of 
comparison  is  justifiable?  (Sug- 
gestion: Individual  progress  in 
line  with  one's  own  ability.) 

"REPROVING    BETIMES" 

Often  the  violation  of  gospel 
virtues  is  the  result  of  not  having 
been  taught  the  correct  princi- 
ples. It  is  also  true  that  children, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  some- 
times ignore  or  violate  principles 
which  they  have  been  taught, 
and  the  mother  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  correct 
her  child.  How  shall  she  help 
him  to  understand  that  his  be- 
havior does  himself  harm  and 
may  be  hurtful  to  others,  that  it 
is  rude  or  selfish?  How  may  she 
do  this  and  still  have  him  know 
that  she  loves  him  and  that  a 
particular  behavior  only  needs  to 
be  changed;  that  she  is  still  his 
"friend"?  Consider  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

Girl:  "I  don't  think  my  mother 
loves  me  much.  If  she  did  she  wouldn't 
get  so  angry  with  me." 
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Does  this  statement  indicate       JUSTICE  AND  MERCY 


1.  Poor  communication  between 
mother  and  daughter? 

2.  Mother's  lack  of  self-control 
when  giving  reproof? 

In  the  following  scripture  the 
Lord  has  given  counsel  on  the 
matter  of  correction  which  should 
be  helpful  to  the  Latter-day  Saint 
mother: 

Reproving  betimes  with  sharpness, 
when  moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  then  showing  forth  afterwards  an 
increase  of  love  toward  him  whom 
thou  hast  reproved,  lest  he  esteem 
thee  to  be  his  enemy; 

That  he  may  know  that  thy  faith- 
fulness is  stronger  than  the  cords  of 
death   (D&C  121:43-44). 

"Reproving  betimes  with  sharp- 
ness" suggests  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  matter  of  correction. 
What  may,  often,  be  the  motive 
of  many  mothers  for  reproof? 

As  you  consider  the  following 
situations,  analyze  how  you  feel 
about  each.  Do  they  make  you 
feel  angry,  irritated,  disgusted, 
disappointed,  or  feel  helpless? 

1.  An  older  boy  teasing  his  younger 
brother,  even  hitting  him,  so  that  the 
younger  one  comes  to  you  crying. 

2.  Boy,  fourteen,  calling  his  sister 
"dumb  and  stupid"  because  she  does 
not  open  the  door  quickly. 

3.  Two  daughters  fighting  over 
whose  turn  it  is  to  clean  their  room 
or  over  a  mutually  owned  article. 

4.  A  boy  being  "sassy"  and  calling, 
"I  won't  do  it,  no  matter  what  you 
say." 

5.  The  small  child  whimpering  over 
every  little  hurt. 

6.  The  child  who  blames  everyone 
else  for  his  own  little  problems. 

7.  The  boy  who  eats  the  refriger- 
ated dessert  which  you  have  prepared 
for  dinner. 

How  would  you  handle  each? 
Discuss. 


A  mother  is  continually  faced 
with  the  problem  of  mercy  and 
justice.  How  may  she  be  just 
in  punishment  and  also  merci- 
ful? To  achieve  a  proper  balance 
between  these  two  great  gospel 
principles  requires  wisdom  upon 
the  part  of  the  mother  and  often 
prompts  her  earnest  prayer  for 
divine  guidance. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  the 
mother  to  realize  that  sometimes 
the  punishment  is  already  equal 
to  the  violation.  Listen  to  these 
meaningful,  although  somewhat 
facetious  words  of  this  very,  very 
young  child: 

I  wish  she  would  not,  scolding,  say, 
"I  told  you  so,  just  watch  where  you 

are  going  first — " 
That  only  makes  the  hurting  WORSE 
And  already  on  my  bump 
There  is  a  great  big  swelling  lump! 

And  consider  this  not  uncom- 
mon incident: 

Kathy,  age  eight,  investigating  the 
contents  of  the  china  cupboard 
(against  a  well-known  admonition  of 
the  mother),  dropped  and  broke  an 
heirloom  piece  of  porcelain.  Family 
members  present,  including  the  father, 
waited  apprehensively,  knowing  how 
much  the  mother  valued  this  particu- 
lar piece. 

Kathy  also  waited,  breathlessly, 
tears  filling  her  eyes.  The  mother 
waited  a  moment  also.  Then  she  said, 
kindly,  "Kathy,  I  know  you  didn't 
mean  to  do  that.  Come,  I'll  help  you 
clean  it  up.  Try  to  remember,  next 
time,  what  mother  has  said  about 
the  dishes  in  that  cupboard." 

Kathy  had  violated  a  well- 
known  family  rule.  Justice  called 
for  some  reproof.  Did  her  own 
remorse,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  violation  before  all  family 
members,   justify   the   kind   and 
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merciful  response  of  this  mother? 
What  would  you  have  done? 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  LORD'S  WAY 

No  power  or  influence  can  or  ought 
to  be  maintained  by  virtue  of  the 
priesthood,  only  by  persuasion,  by 
long-suffering,  by  gentleness  and 
meekness,  and  by  love  unfeigned; 

By  kindness,  and  pure  knowledge, 
which  shall  greatly  enlarge  the  soul 
without  hypocrisy,  and  without  guile 
.  .  .  (D&C  121:41-42). 

Although  this  modern  scrip- 
ture has  definite  reference  to 
bearers  of  the  Priesthood,  surely 
it  has  application  for  all  who 
would  influence  or  would  reprove 
others  according  to  the  Lord's 
way.  A  Latter-day  Saint  mother 
may  do  well  to  consider  this  list 
of  attributes  as  she  attempts  to 
influence  her  children  for  good. 
And  as  she  reproves  for  error, 
surely  gentleness,  kindness,  pa- 
tience, and  love  unfeigned,  rather 
than  threat  or  coercion  are  quali- 
ties which  will  bring  both  mother 
and  child  to  a  happy  relation- 
ship and  will  lead  both  to  per- 
sonal growth. 

".  .  .  COMMANDMENT  IS  A  LAMP" 

For  the  commandment  is  a  lamp; 
and  the  law  is  light;  and  reproofs  of 
instruction  are  the  way  of  life 
(Proverbs  6:23). 

If  parents  were  perfect,  the 
problem  of  parental  guidance  and 
of  reproving  error  might  be  less 
complex;  but  parents  are  not  per- 
fect. In  fact,  the  chief  difference 
between  being  the  parent  and  be- 
ing the  child  is  that  the  parent 
has  had  a  few  more  years  of  ex- 
perience. This  experience  is 
supposed  to  have  given  the  par- 
ent wisdom,  good  judgment,  and 
some  of   the   disciplines   of   life. 


And  this  is  often  the  case.  Yet, 
it  is  a  sobering  and  humbling 
thought  for  parents  to  know  that 
they,  too,  have  much  to  learn  and 
are  also  in  need  of  reproof.  Realis- 
tic adults  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  constantly  being 
chastened  by  their  own  mistakes. 
Should  this  awareness  make  par- 
ents more  understanding  of  their 
children? 

What  is  the  difference  in  being 
tolerant  and .  understanding,  and 
in  being  permissive?  Indulgent? 
(Read  the  address  by  President 
E.  Nathan  Tanner,  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  December 
1964,  pages  884-894.) 

In  order  to  give  wise  guidance 
to  their  children,  parents,  them- 
selves, often  need  to  change  both 
attitudes  and  habits.  They  can 
change  their  attitudes  and  their 
ways,  even  though  they  are  no 
longer  young.  Recall  the  dra- 
matic conversion  of  Paul  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  his  change  of 
attitude,  his  change  of  perform- 
ance. Were  it  not  possible  to 
change,  why  have  adult  (now 
called  "continuing")  education? 
Why  have  the  law  of  repentance? 
How  could  there  be  eternal  pro- 
gression? Actually,  we  are  con- 
stantly in  the  process  of  change, 
it  is  hoped,  for  the  better. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  a 
mother  telling  her  daughter,  to 
whom  she  has  just  given  correc- 
tive advice,  that  she,  too,  is  try- 
ing to  overcome  a  particular 
habit?  What  will  this  do  to  their 
mother- daughter  relationship? 

Since  the  important  responsi- 
bility of  teaching  the  principles 
of  righteous  living  has  been 
given  to  parents,  a  child  is  en- 
titled to  be  taught  these  princi- 
ples.  If  and  when  he  violates  any 
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of  them,  he  is  entitled  to  that 
type  of  correction  which  will  not 
destroy  his  self-respect  or  make 
him  feel  that  he  is  a  rejected 
person. 

Might  not  each  child  be  taught 
that  a  commandment  given  by 
our  Heavenly  Father  and  those 
given  by  parents  who  love  him, 
are  as  a  lamp,  to  guide  him  in 
ways  of  behavior  that  will  bring 
him  happiness  and  satisfaction; 
that  correction  is  merely  to  keep 
him  in  the  path  where  the  light 
of  that  lamp  may  continue  to 
guide  his  steps? 

FOR  DISCUSSION: 

Make  full  use  of  the  questions  as 
they  appear  in  the  lesson. 

FOR  HOME  DOING: 

In  the  light  of  this  lesson  discus- 
sion, change  your  attitude  and  method 
of  reproof  in  several  situations.  Write 
down  the  results,  for  your  own  per- 
sonal progress  in  bettering  family 
relationships. 

Begin  now  to  correct  some  character 
trait  in  yourself  which  you  feel  needs 
correction. 


First  Grandchild 

Vesta   N.    Fairbairn 

What  do  you  treasure, 
What  do  you   hide, 
With  secret  pleasure 
Fold   inside 
Your  baby  hand? 
A  wisp  of  a  dream 
From   lotus-land, 
A  bright  sunbeam, 
Or  a  bit  of  fluff 
Is  enough. 


Dialogue 

Margery  S.   Stewart 

Little  Soldier!   Little  Soldier! 

How   is   it  with   thee? 

Not  well,   Lord   .  .   .   not  well   at  all! 

How  goes  it  in  battle? 

Not  well,   Lord.   Not  well  at  all. 

Hast  thou   no  helmet? 

None,    Lord. 

Hast  thou   no  shield? 

None,    Lord. 

Hast  thou   no  sword? 

Lost  in  the   battle  ...   I   have  found 

No  other. 

Dost  thou  remember  the  young  David? 

Yes,   Lord. 

What  had  he  for  weapon? 

A  sling  and  a  stone,  Lord, 

A  sling  and  a  stone. 

Little  soldier  .  .  .  little  soldier  .  .  . 

Have  I  not  then  ...  a  stone  for  thee? 


MAY  DAY  HAWAIIAN 
TOUR 

15  Wonderful  Days 
Including  Four  Islands 

and 

Lei  Day  Celebrations 

April  24  —  May  9 

•  • 

HAWAIIAN  SUMMER 
PARADISE  TOUR 

15  Days 

•  • 

HILL  CUMORAH 

June  26  —  July  11 

There  will  be  a  16  day,  24  day,  27 

day,  and  29  day  tour  arranged 

One  of  these  tours  will  include 

Black  Hills  Passion  Play 

Esther  James  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:    363-5229    -    359-8051 
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HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

April,  May,  June,  October, 
November  1965 

WORLD'S   FAIR 

and 

L.  D.  S.   PAGEANT  TOURS 

16  day  tour  July  17 — Aug.  7 

22  day  tour  July  24— Aug.  14 

Two  29  day  tours  July  11— Aug.  8 

and  July  24 — Aug.  21 

AUTUMN  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

August  1965 

WORLD'S   FAIR 

NEW   ENGLAND 

and   CANADIAN   FALL  TOUR 

September  16,  1965 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23d  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84109 

485-2444  -  262-2337 


April  Is 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 

April  is  a   happy  boy 
With  a  sweet  young  voice 
Running  little  trills  of  joy 
Practicing  from  choice. 

April   is  a  growing  girl 
Wreathed   in  daffodils 
Dancing  as  the  buds  unfurl, 
Switching  primrose  frills. 

April  is  a  winging  thing 
Of  gold  and  azure  feather, 
Small  determined  feet  that  cling 
To  faith  in  rainy  weather. 

April  is  a  rushing  north 
Of  color,  sound,  and  sun, 
Thirty  holidays  come  forth 
To  celebrate  as  one. 


Remembering 

Celestia  J.  Taylor 

I  walked  along  the  water's  edge, 

And  everywhere  upon  the  sand  lay  glistening  stones 

Like  scattered  jewels  upon  a  silken  spread. 

Here  and  there,  where  hurried  eddies  swept  the  sand, 

Were  left  deep  frosted  swirls  of  rich  burnt  brown. 

My  feet  were  bare;  the  chocolate  mud  oozed  round  my  toes, 

And  velvet  coolness  bathed  them  as  they  sank. 

I  stooped  and  gathered,  till  my  hands  could  hold  no  more, 

The  colored  gems. 

"These  I  will  take  and  put  inside  my  house, 

And  when  I  look  upon  them,  I  will  see  again  this  place 

Of  sand  and  sun  and  jeweled  stones 

Upon  a  pebbled  shore." 

But  when  I  took  the  stones  away  from  sun  and  sand  and  laving  wave 

And  put  them  in  a  silver  dish  or  copper  bowl, 

Or  even  when  I  set  them  in  a  place  apart, 

I  saw,  not  glistening  jewels,  but  pallid  rocks 

Like  those  which  lay  outside  my  door. 

Next  time  I  walk  along  the  pebbled  water's  edge, 

I'll  leave  the  stones,  but  I  will  take  remembering. 
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YOU  CAN 
ORGANIZE  YOUR  OWN 

GROUP  TOURS 

The  New  and  Inexpensive 
Way  to  Travel  Anywhere. 


1.  This  is  an  ideal  program  for  social  organiza- 
tions, student  groups,  business  groups,  family 
organizations,  religious  groups,  special  interest 
groups,  etc! 

2.  You  organize  your  group  .  .  .  Murdock  experts 
will  do  your  planning! 

•3.  You  pick  the  country  or  place  your  group 
wants  to  see  .  .  .  Murdock  Travel  will  show  you 
how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  get  there! 

4.  You  can  take  your  own  group  or  Murdock 
Travel  will  provide  a  guide  for  you! 

5.  You  can  assure  your  group  of  travel  on  the 
highest  quality  carriers  (bus,  rail,  or  air)  and 
accommodations  in  the  finest  hotels! 


Send  for  full  particulars  now: 

Murdock  Travel,  Inc., 
1 4  South  Main  Street 
Salt  Lake  City  —  Phone:  328-3161 

Name: 


Address: 


City: 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The' 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600   Empire   Road,   Salt   Lake  City,   Utah     84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;   Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 
Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   if  bound  volumes   are   to   be   mailed. 

Postage  Rates  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Zone  1  and  2 

. .  .55 

Zone  6  .... 

90 

Zone  3  

.  .  .60 

1.05 

Zone  4  .... 

. .  .65 

Zone  8  . . . . 

1.20 

Zone  5  

.  .  .80 

State: 


Zip: 

R.  S.  Apr.  65 


Salt   Lake   City's    Newest 
Handicraft    Shop 


UTAH 
CRAFTS 
NOVELTY 


We  now  have  a  much  larger 
shop  to  serve  you  better! 

^  Complete  line  of  materials 
for  plastic  grapes,  feather 
flowers,  ribbon  flowers, 
satin  fruit  &  many  others. 

Write  for  new  catalog.    50c 
Free  Instructions  also  available 

UTAH  CRAFT  &  NOVELTY  CO. 

New    Address 
3220  So.  State,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84115 
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1A9  Mrs'  Elizabeth  Jane  Russell  Day 


Hunter,  Utah 


Kin  Mrs'  Saran  Elizabeth  Wilson  Young 
IIIU  Sanford,  Colorado 
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Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Burton  Foulger 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.   Hattie  Rushnell   Foster 
Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada 

Mrs.  Rachel  Middleton  Jensen 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Florence  Dix  Purdy 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.   Mary  Lou   Farr  Driver 
San   Diego,  California 

Mrs.   Maggie  Rightenour  Hope 
Hamilton,  Montana 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Slade  Carroll 
Mancos,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Julia  Florence  Miller 

Truth  or  Consequences,   New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jones  Harman 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Florence  Oyler  Blackburn 
Loa,  Utah 

Mrs.   Mary  Hickarson  Wadley 
Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 

Mrs.   Lois  Ann  Stevens  Tanner  Brady 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Rachel  Thomas  Peterson 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Clara  Eddy  Martin 
Menana,   Idaho 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Wilkinson  Bradbury 
Bell  Gardens,  California 

Mrs.  Mary  Peck  Brockbank  North 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Roseltha  Douglas  Revor 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hegsted  Taylor 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Ql  Mrs.  Esther  Openshaw  Brimhall 
vl  Mesa,  Arizona 

Mrs.  Mary  Ettie  Farrer  Whitehead 
Provo,  Utah 

Mrs.  Lena  Bagwell  Dotson 
Yucaipa,  California 

Mrs.   Lucy  Maude  Bliss  Walch 
Bakersfield,  California 

Mrs.  Leah  Dunford  Widtsoe 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Frances  Whitlock  Payne 
Chickasha,   Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Maria  Elizabeth  Christensen 

Brothers 
Sanford,  Colorado 
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Mrs.  Susie  Knapp  Campbell 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Erickson  Palmer 
Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Rosa  Pfisterer  Larsen 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ada  Sylvester  Snyder 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Lina  Lehmann 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ellen  Brickmore  Larsen 
Preston,  Idaho 

Mrs.    Maggie   McPhie   Stevenson 
Riverton,  Utah 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Ann  Keele  Larsen 
Arcadia,  Utah 

Mrs.  Carrie  Roberts  Passey 
St.  Charles,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Alice  Lucas  Fenstermaker  Millard 
Burley,  Idaho 
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Two  New  Boohs  That 

Will  Add  Depth  To  Your  Understanding 
And  Appreciation  Of  The  Scriptures  Of 

The  Doctrine  And  Covenants  And  The  Ordinance  Of  The 
Sacrament*   Both  are  invaluable  reference  worhs9  en  joy - 

ably  and  informatively  written.  No.  1  is  THE  SACRA- 
MENT OF  THE  LORD9S  SUPPER  by  Alan  P. 
Johnson,  price  $2.75.  The  author  of  the  LDS  best  seller 
"Fasting,  Second  Step  To  Eternal  Life"  has  produced  another 
equally  uplifting  volume  —  a  carefully  researched  and 
scripturally  authenticated  analysis  of  the  LDS  ordinance  of 
the  Sacrament.  No.  2  is  LATTER-DAY  PROPHETS  AND  THE 
DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS,  Volume  IV9  by  Roy  W.  Doxey, 
price  $4.25.  The  fourth  and  final  volume  of  Professor  Doxey's 
great  definitive  work  on  the  content  and  meaning  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  With  the  words  of  inspired  leaders 
of  the  Church  as  instructive  comment  on  the  various  passages, 
the  author  reveals  for  us  the  nature,  purpose,  and  value  of 
this  unique  work  of  latter-day  Scripture. 


tl&eret  Book 

COMPANY 

44  EAST  SO.  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  OGDEN 

777  SO.  MAIN  ST.,  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 


DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44   East  South  Temple 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Send  book  No.  1    (      ) ,  No.  2    (      ). 

Enclosed    is   $ as 

payment,  by  check  (  ) ,  by  money 
order  (  ),  or  please  bill  me,  I  have 
an  account. 


Name 


Use  coupon  or  write  direct. 


Address    ^ 

City State Zip 

Residents    of    Utah    please    include    3  Vi  %    sales 
tax.    R.S.  April,  1965. 
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Let's  see  now, 

do  we  have 

everybody?" 

Like  the  classic  story  of  the 

tourist  family  who  left 

one  of  their  children  back  at 

the  service  station, 

many  families  overlook 

younger  family  members 

in  their  insurance  programs. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  have 

your  Beneficial  man  help  you 

make  sure  that  you  have 

everybody  covered. 


One  sure  way 

is  with  a  Beneficial 

Family  Benefactor  Plan 

One  low-cost  policy  not  only  provides 
life  insurance  for  Mom  and  Dad  and 
every  child  in  your  family  now,  but 
allows  for  future  additions  ...  at  no 
increase  in  premiums.  It's  the  ideal 
plan  for  the  young  family.  Valuable 
conversion  features  make  it  easy  for 
your  children  to  acquire  more  life 
insurance  when  they  get  older. 

Is  this  "family  package"  the 
plan  for  you? 

For  more  information,  mail  coupon 
below,  or  call  your  local 
Beneficial  Life  agent. 


BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Beneficial  Life  Building 

Dept  RS  65,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Q  Please  mail  more  information  about  your  Family 

Benefactor  Plan. 
^)  Please  have  your  local  Beneficial  Life  agent  call. 

Name 

Street  or  RFD 

Telephone 

City 


State Zip  Code. 


BENEFICIAL  LIFE 

Virgil  H.  Smith,  Pres.  \JcT*/  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

I  am  weary  of  woods  without  you  there, 

Of  rivers  winding  in  their  greenery. 

Flowers  pall  and  all  the  lavish  wiles 

Of  the  piquant,  ever-changing  sea 

Are  drained  of  their  enchantment 

When  they  stand  in  solitude 

Without  your  eyes  to  look  in  awe,  with  mine, 

Without  your  words'  enticing  interlude. 

Without  you  I  have  no  more  need 

To  take  the  fern-lined  trail 

Nor  follow  sunset  to  the  sea; 

Without  you,  want  and  longing  fail. 

Without  you  montaged  on  a  scene, 

My  eyes  behold  but  do  not  see. 

Your  wonder  opened  wide  the  world, 

And  gave  it,  shining,  back  to  me. 


The  Cover:  Spring  in  Millcreek  Canyon,  Utah 
Transparency  by  L  Paul  Roberts 
Lithographed   in   Full  Color  by  Deseret  News  Press 

Frontispiece:      View  of  Tomorrow,  by  L  Paul  Roberts 

Art  Layout:      Dick  Scopes 

Illustrations:      Mary  Scopes 
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I  surely  enjoy  the  Magazine.  The 
colored  pictures  are  beautiful.  I  just 
received  the  March  issue  with  all  those 
lovely  pictures  of  England.  My  grand- 
son is  on  a  mission  there.  Meadow 
Street  in  Preston,  England,  is  so  beau- 
tiful, where  my  wonderful  grandson  is. 
All  of  England  is  beautiful,  with  its 
rolling  green  hills — what  a  wonderful 
place  to  be.  The  article  "The  Lord  Is 
My  Strength,"  by  Sister  Winniefred 
Manwaring  was  just  what  I  needed  to- 
day. 

Gladys  Rudd 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I  just  received  my  March  Magazine.  It 
is  a  beautiful  copy  and  interesting  be- 
cause both  Grandfather  Turner  and 
Grandmother  came  from  England.  The 
pictures  are  very  beautiful. 

Lula  Kelley 
Prescott,  Arizona 

Thank  you  for  the  lovely  gesture  of 
making  the  birthday  column  possible 
— showing  that  more  and  more  of  our 
elderly  sisters  are  enjoying  seeing  their 
names  in  print  for  their  natal  day.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  so  many  sisters 
are  living  to  a  wonderful,  useful  old 
age. 

Vera  Pettit 
Layton,   Utah 

I  was  overjoyed  today.  Coming  home 
from  Relief  Society  meeting,  I  picked 
up  the  beautiful  March  Magazine,  and 
was  much  interested  in  the  colored  pic- 
tures of  the  countryside  and  landmarks 
of  Northern  England,  the  beautiful  River 
Ribble  and  Meadow  Street  in  Preston. 
Then  I  quickly  read  the  special  feature 
"Latter-day  Saint  Trails  Along  the  Riv 
er  Ribble  in  Northern  England,"  and  to 
my  great  surprise,  found  the  history  of 
my  great-grandmother,  almost  as  I 
have  it.  I  am  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Ann  Elizabeth  Walmsley  and  her  dear 
husband.  I  have  heard  my  grandmoth- 
er relate  the  story  of  the  miraculous 
healing  of  her  mother  and  her  great 
faith  and  testimony.  I  am  very  proud 
of  my  heritage  and  of  the  wonderful 
Relief  Society  organization. 

Delia  V.  Passey  Davis 
Portland,  Oregon 


I  very  much  enjoyed  the  poem  "The 
Oakland  temple,"  by  Margery  S.  Stew- 
art in  the  February  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine. It  is  truly  inspired,  and  magnifi- 
cently, purely  beautiful.  She  has  always 
been  my  favorite  Latter-day  Saint  poet, 
and  this  is  her  masterpiece,  in  my 
opinion. 

Margaret   B.   Jorgenserv 
Los  Angeles,  California 

I  was  so  thrilled  to  find  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Magazine  Ethel  Jac- 
obson's  poem  "Valentine  for  Steph- 
anie." I,  too,  have  a  little  Valentine 
named  Stephanie,  who  is  six  months 
old.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very 
helpful    and    interesting    magazine. 

Claudine  H.  Brimhall 
Farmington,  New  Mexico 

What  a  beautiful  cover  for  the  March 
Magazine.  I  picked  it  up  and  laid  it 
down,  and  had  to  pick  it  up  again.  It 
brought  a  calm  and  restful  feeling  to 
me.  In  this  fast-moving  and  con- 
gested world,  it  was  just  what  I 
needed. 

Dorothy  J.  Smith 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Thank  you  for  the  beauty  contained 
in  "The  Time  of  the  Singing  of  Birds" 
(March  editorial  by  Vesta  P.  Crawford). 
It  is  lovely.  I  am  sure  the  hearts  of 
many  readers  will  be  warmed  and 
strengthened  by  it.  This  issue  of  the 
Magazine  seems  beautiful  throughout. 
Miriam  R.  Anderson 
San   Bernardino,  California 

I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy 
the  lovely  Magazines.  My  husband  is 
a  student  here,  and  he  has  very  little 
time  to  spare,  but  he  never  misses 
reading  my  Magazine.  The  Magazines 
are  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to 
us  in  rearing  our  son  and  building  our 
family  relationships.  I  gave  some  of 
the  old  copies  of  the  Magazine  to  my 
neighbor  to  help  her  with  Christmas 
decorating  ideas.  Later,  I  found  her 
reading  the  Magazines.  "They  are  too 
beautiful  to  spoil,"  she  said.  No  col- 
lege student  should  be  without  the 
Magazine. 

Mrs.  Julia  Whiting 
Moscow,   Idaho 
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"Bring  Up 

Your 

Children 

in  Light 

and  Truth" 

Vivian  R.  McConkie 


■  We  determined,  as  young  par- 
ents, that  the  greatest  challenge 
of  our  lives  was  to  bring  up  our 
children  in  light  and  truth.  We 
knew  that  to  achieve  this  goal  we 
would  need  to  formulate  and  fol- 
low a  family  plan.  The  problem 
was:  What  should  it  be?  What 
course  should  we  follow? 

We  knew  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded us  as  parents  to  teach 
our  children  the  doctrines  of 
faith,  repentance,  baptism,  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  to 
teach  them  "to  pray,  and  to  walk 
uprightly  before  the  Lord";  to 
teach  them  to  observe  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  to  work — all  with 
a  warning  that  should  we  fail  the 
sin  would  be  upon  our  heads. 
(D&C  68:25-31.) 

We  also  knew  that  the  man 
who  at  that  time  presided  over 


Vivian  McConkie  Adams  and  her 
daughters  Julie  (left)  and  Jeanine, 
wearing  coats  which  Mrs.  Vivian 
Redd  McConkie,  grandmother  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  made  for  them  in  a  home 
sewing  project. 

the  Church,  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  had  given  counsel  and 
promises  where  the  operation  of 
Latter-day  Saint  homes  was  con- 
cerned. Among  many  other  things, 
he  had  said: 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  home. 
.  .  .  There  can  be  no  genuine  happi- 
ness separate  and  apart  from  the 
home.  .  .  .  There  is  no  happiness  with- 
out service,  and  there  is  no  service 
greater  than  that  which  converts  the 
home  into  a  divine  institution,  and 
which  promotes  and  preserves  family 
life  (Joseph  F.  Smith,  Gospel  Doc- 
trine, 5th  ed.,  page  300). 

Not  one  child  in  a  hundred  would 
go  astray,  if  the  home  environment, 
example  and  training,  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  truth  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  as  revealed  and  taught  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Fathers  and  moth- 
ers, you  are  largely  to  blame  for  the 
infidelity  and  indifference  of  your 
children.  You  can  remedy  the  evil  by 
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earnest  worship,  example,  training  and 
discipline,  in  the  home  (Ibid.  p.  302). 

And  again: 

What  then  is  an  ideal  home?  ...  It 
is  one  in  which  all  worldly  considera- 
tions are  secondary.  One  in  which 
the  father  is  devoted  to  the  family 
with  which  God  has  blessed  him, 
counting  them  of  first  importance, 
and  in  which  they  in  turn  permit  him 
to  live  in  their  hearts.  One  in  which 
there  is  confidence,  union,  love,  sacred 
devotion  between  father  and  mother 
and  children  and  parents.  One  in 
which  the  mother  takes  every  pleasure 
in  her  children,  supported  by  the  fa- 
ther—  all  being  moral,  pure,  God- 
fearing   (Ibid.,  pp.   302-303). 

Upon  mature  reflection  our 
parental  challenge  seemed  realis- 
tic and  our  set  goal  obtainable. 
We  would  follow  counsel,  teach 
our  children  the  gospel  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  add  whatever 
persuasion  and  encouragement 
seemed  necessary,  and  then  rely 
upon  the  Lord  to  fulfill  his  prom- 
ise that  if  we  trained  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  when  he 
was  old  he  would  not  depart  from 
the  path  of  righteousness. 

From  its  beginning  until  now 
our  home  has  been  a  gospel 
school.  Parents  and  children  have 
consistently  and  regularly  en- 
gaged in  organized  theological 
discussions.  This  matter  of  teach- 
ing the  gospel  in  the  home  pre- 
supposes that  the  parents  know 
what  they  are  expected  to  teach. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  parents 
to  become  informed  about  the 
principles  of  the  gospel. 

Children  will  be  taught  and 
trained,  one  way  or  another.  If 
they  are  not  trained  in  the  home, 
they  will  gain  knowledge  from 
their  associates.  Whatever  their 
training,  whether  good  or  bad,  it 


is  not  likely  that  they  will  depart 
from  it.  Rearing  a  good  family 
is  no  accident.  It  is  the  result 
of  following  a  consistent  course. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  by 
example  alone.  The  idea  that  it 
is  better  to  see  a  sermon  than 
hear  one  is  only  partially  true.  No 
student  ever  qualifies  for  a  col- 
lege degree  because  of  the  good 
example  of  his  teachers.  The  stu- 
dent must  also  learn  the  lessons 
involved.  Similarly,  where  the 
gospel  is  concerned,  children  must 
learn  the  whys  and  wherefores  if 
they  are  to  build  a  foundation  for 
future  righteousness. 

Sabbath  observance  has  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  keeping  spiritual  things  upper- 
most in  the  lives  of  the  members 
of  our  family.  We  always  used 
the  Sabbath  as  a  teaching  day. 
Following  Sunday  School,  it  was 
standard  practice  to  discuss  the 
lessons  learned  there. 

When  my  husband  was  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Mission,  a 
nonmember  of  the  Church  called 
at  the  mission  headquarters  and 
said:  "Last  week  I  went  to  your 
son  James'  Sunday  School  class 
in  the  Manhattan  Ward  in  New 
York.  After  the  class  I  met  him 
and  his  wife  and  was  invited  to 
their  home  for  Sunday  dinner. 
A  prominent  musician  friend  was 
also  invited.  After  the  meal  was 
served  James  said:  'We  will  now 
go  into  the  front  room  and  talk 
about  the  gospel.  It  is  a  family 
tradition.  My  father  always 
taught  his  children  the  gospel  on 
Sunday  afternoons.'  " 

Proper  persuasion,  as  well  as 
teaching,  aids  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness. James  was  a  talented 
musician.  As  a  young  boy,  he 
would  listen  to  the  symphony  or- 
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chestra  broadcasts  and  follow  the 
musical  scores  as  he  did  so.  One 
of  these  broadcasts  was  sched- 
uled for  the  same  hour  as  our 
ward  sacrament  meeting,  and  he 
had  a  great  desire  to  stay  home 
and  listen  to  it.  He  said:  "Dad- 
dy, I  don't  have  to  go  to  sacra- 
ment meeting  unless  I  want  to, 
do  I?"  The  reply  was:  "No,  of 
course  you  don't;  but  you  do 
want  to  do  the  right  thing,  and 
the  right  thing  is  to  go  to  sacra- 
ment meeting;  now  hurry  and 
get  your  coat,  or  you  will  be  late." 

I  n  rearing  a  family  the  problem 
of  money  is  ever  with  us.  Young 
couples  who  have  the  attitude 
that  their  happiness  depends  upon 
how  much  money  can  be  theirs 
to  spend  are  sowing  the  seeds  of 
discontent  in  their  hearts  and 
making  a  miserable  home  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

A  capable  wife  who  knows  how 
to  manage  the  spending  of  the 
family  income  wisely  is  worth  her 
weight  in  gold.  A  sad  commen- 
tary of  our  times  is  that  young 
married  people  expect  to  start 
out  with  the  modern  luxuries 
which  it  took  their  parents  years 
to  acquire.  This  spirit  of  the 
times  is  partly  the  fault  of  par- 
ents, particularly  mothers.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  in  the 
home,  before  marriage,  the  value 
of  a  dollar  and  the  art  of  indus- 
try. 

There  are  few  people  whose 
money  wants  are  fully  satisfied. 
One's  desires  must  be  disciplined. 
Dollars  can  be  saved  if  a  mother 
knows  how  to  sew,  cook,  deco- 
rate, and  make  handicraft  items. 

We  love  to  do  the  things  we 
can  do  well.  More  women  would 
stay  in  their  homes  and  care  for 


and  train  their  children  if  they 
knew  more  about  the  fine  art  of 
homemaking  and  what  it  means 
in  the  rearing  of  a  family. 

Many  mothers  get  great  satis- 
faction out  of  sewing  for  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  thus 
helping  out  in  family  budgets. 
Keeping  the  home  and  children 
clean,  sewing,  mending,  washing, 
ironing,  and  preparing  wholesome 
and  well-balanced  meals  are  all 
in  themselves  joyous  experiences 
which  help  unite  families  in  love 
and  unity.  Few  things  give  a 
child  a  greater  feeling  of  security 
and  love  than  to  come  into  a  kit- 
chen and  smell  the  savory  aroma 
of  bread  baking  in  the  oven  or 
some  special  dish  cooking  on  the 
stove. 

Bringing  up  children  in  light 
and  truth  is  a  full-time  occu- 
pation— and  more — for  parents. 
Fortunately,  by  following  the  pro- 
grams and  teachings  of  the 
Church,  it  turns  out  to  be  reward- 
ing as  well  as  challenging.  And 
the  more  mature  and  stable  par- 
ents become,  the  more  they  real- 
ize that  the  accumulation  of 
worldly  possessions  and  worldly 
honors  should  properly  be  rele- 
gated to  the  background,  and  that 
true  joy  and  contentment  come 
from  rearing  a  family  that  is  a 
credit  to  society  and  the  Church. 

Truly,  as  President  David  0. 
McKay  says,  "No  success  com- 
pensates for  failure  in  the  home," 
for  heaven  itself  is  to  us  simply 
the  continuation  of  the  family 
unit  in  eternity.  If  we  can  learn 
how  to  arrange  and  conduct  our 
family  affairs  in  this  life  so  that 
all  members  of  the  family  will  be 
united  together  in  peace  and  joy 
forever,  how  great  shall  be  our 
eternal  joy! 
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Literary  Contest  Announcements 

1965 

The  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest  and  the  Relief  Society  Short  Story 
Contest  are  conducted  annually  by  the  General  Board  of  Relief  So- 
ciety to  stimulate  creative  writing  among  Latter-day  Saint  women 
and  to  encourage  high  standards  of  work.  Latter-day  Saint  women 
who  qualify  under  the  rules  of  the  respective  contests  are  invited  to 
enter  their  work  in  either  or  both  contests. 

The  General  Board  would  be  pleased  to  receive  entries  from  the 
outlying  stakes  and  missions  of  the  Church  as  well  as  from  those  in 
and  near  Utah.  Since  the  two  contests  are  entirely  separate,  requiring 
different  writing  skills,  the  winner  of  an  award  in  one  of  them  in  no 
way  precludes  winning  in  the  other. 

Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest 

■  The  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Con-  3.  The  poem  must  not  exceed  fifty 

test    Opens    with    this    announce-      lines  and  should  be  typewritten,  if  pos- 

jt  A  i.ir-in£?r        sible.   Where  this  cannot  be  done,   it 

ment  and  closes  August  15,  1965.  should  be  legibly  wriUen  Qnly  one 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows:     side  of  the  paper  is  to  be  used.     (A 

__.              .  *  Mf.      duplicate  copy  of  the  poem  should  be 

rirst  prize  $4U      retained     by     contestants     to     insure 

Second  prize  $30     against  loss.) 

Third  prize  $20  4.  The  sheet  on  which  the  poem  is 

t.  .  -n    i_  uv  i_    j       written  is  to  be  without  signature  or 

Prize  poems  will  be  published  other  identifyins  marks. 
in  the  January  1966  issue  of  The  5  No  explanatory  material  or  pic- 
Relief     Society     Magazine      (the  ture  is  to  accompany  a  poem, 
birth  month  of  Eliza  R.   Snow).  6.  Each  poem  is  to  be  accompanied 

Prize-winning     poems     become  by   a   stamped    envelope   on   which   is 

the  property  of  the  Relief  Society  written  the  contestant's  name  and  ad- 
General  Board,  and  may  not  be  ^  Nom  de  plumes  are  not  to  be 
published  by  others  except  upon  7  \  signed  statement  is  to  accom_ 
written  permission  from  the  Gen-  pany  tne  poem  submitted,  certifying: 
eral  Board.     The  General  Board  a.  That  the  author  is  a  member  of 

reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  The   Church   of   Jesus    Christ   of 

of    the    Other    poems    submitted,  Latter-day  Saints. 

paying  for  them  at  the  time  of  b-  That  the  P°em  (state  title)  is  the 
publication  at  the  regular  Maga-  contestant's  original  work. 

•       _qj.__  c.  That  it  has  never  been  published. 

zinc  rates.  .  . 

d.  That  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  an 

t-»    i      j«      j_i  .      j  editor  or  other  person  with  a  view 

Rules  for  the  contest:  to  publication. 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  all  Latter-  e.  That  it  will  not  be  published  nor 
day  Saint  women,  exclusive  of  mem-  submitted  elsewhere  for  publica- 
bers  of  the  Relief  Society  General  tion  until  the  contest  is  decided. 
Board  and  employees  of  the  Relief  8.  A  writer  who  has  received  the 
Society  General  Board.  first   prize   for   two   consecutive  years 

2.  Only  one  poem  may  be  submitted  must  wait  two  years  before  she  is 
by  each  contestant.  again  eligible  to  enter  the  contest. 
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9.  The  judges  shall  consist  of  one 
member  of  the  General  Board,  one 
person  from  the  English  department 
of  an  educational  institution,  and  one 
person  who  is  a  recognized  writer.  In 
case  of  complete  disagreement  among 
the  judges,  all  poems  selected  for  a 
place  by  the  various  judges  will  be 
submitted  to  a  specially  selected  com- 
mittee for  final  decision. 

In  evaluating  the  poems,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  following 
points: 


a.  Message  or  theme 

b.  Form  and  pattern 

c.  Rhythm   and   meter 

d.  Accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
of  the  poem 

e.  Climax 

10.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  August  15,  1965. 

11.  All  entries  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Relief  Society  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem 
Contest,  76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84111. 


Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest 


■  The  Relief  Society  Short  Story 
Contest  for  1965  opens  with  this 
announcement  and  closes  August 
15,  1965. 

The  prizes  this  year  will  be  as 
follows : 

First  prize $75 

Second  prize $60 

Third  prize $50 

The  three  prize-winning  stories 
will  be  published  consecutively  in 
the  first  three  issues  of  The  Re- 
lief Society  Magazine  for  1966. 
Prize-winning  stories  become  the 
property  of  the  Relief  Society 
General  Board  and  may  not  be 
published  by  others  except  upon 
written  permission  from  the  Gen- 
eral Board.  The  General  Board 
reserves  the  right  to  publish  any 
of  the  other  stories  entered  in  the 
contest,  paying  for  them  at  the 
time  of  publication  at  the  regular 
Magazine  rates. 

Rules  for  the  contest: 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  Latter- 
day  Saint  women  —  exclusive  of 
members  of  the  Relief  Society  Gen- 
eral Board  and  employees  of  the 
General  Board  —  who  have  had  at 
least  one  literary  composition  pub- 
lished or  accepted  for  publication. 


2.  Only  one  story  may  be  submitted 
by  each  contestant. 

3.  The  story  must  not  exceed  3,000 
words  in  length  and  must  be  type- 
written. The  number  of  the  words 
must  appear  on  the  first  page  of  the 
manuscript.  (All  words  should  be 
counted,  including  one  and  two-letter 
words.)  A  duplicate  copy  of  the  story 
should  be  retained  by  contestants  to 
insure  against  loss. 

4.  The  contestant's  name  is  not  to 
appear  anywhere  on  the  manuscript, 
but  a  stamped  envelope  on  which  is 
written  the  contestant's  name  and  ad- 
dress is  to  be  enclosed  with  the  story. 
Nom  de  plumes  are  not  to  be  used. 

5.    A   signed  statement   is   to  accom- 
pany the  story  submitted  certifying: 

a.  That  the  author  is  a  member  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day    Saints. 

b.  That  the  author  has  had  at  least 
one  literary  composition  pub- 
lished or  accepted  for  publica- 
tion. (This  statement  must  give 
name  and  date  of  publication  in 
which  the  contestant's  work  has 
appeared  or,  if  not  yet  published, 
evidence  of  acceptance  for  pub- 
lication.) 

c.  That  the  story  submitted  (state 
the  title  and  number  of  words)  is 
the  contestant's  original  work. 

d.  That  it  has  never  been  published, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  an 
editor  or  other  person  with  a 
view  to  publication,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  published  nor  submit- 
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ted     elsewhere     for     publication 
until  the  contest  is  decided. 

6.  No  explanatory  material  or  pic- 
ture is  to  accompany   the  story. 

7.  A  writer  who  has  received  the 
first  prize  for  two  consecutive  years 
must  wait  for  two  years  before  she  is 
again  eligible  to  enter  the  contest. 

8.  The  judges  shall  consist  of  one 
member  of  the  General  Board,  one 
person  from  the  English  department  of 
an  educational  institution,  and  one 
person  who  is  a  recognized  writer.  In 
case  of  complete  disagreement  among 
the  judges,  all  stories  selected  for  a 
place   by    the   various   judges   will    be 


submitted  to  a  specially  selected  com- 
mittee for  final  decision. 

In  evaluating  the  stories,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  following 
points: 

a.  Characters    and    their    presenta- 
tion. 

b.  Plot  development 

c.  Message  of  the  story 

d.  Writing   style 

9.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  August   15,   1965. 

10.  All  entries  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest, 
76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84111. 


Melody 

Celestia  J.   Taylor 

Oh  melody,  your  song  has  twisted  my  heartstrings 

As  taut  as  the  strings  of  a  violin  which 

With  the  touch  of  a  knowing  hand, 

Vibrate  and  breathe  that  song  again, 

Catching  its  sweetness  before  it  fades  to  nothingness. 

Nothingness?  Can  that  song  die 

When  the  wind,  the  brooks,  the  birds 

Still  live  to  tell  its  story? 


Joseph's  Gift 

Carol   Lynn   Wright 

When  famine  drained  the  ancient  covenant  land, 
And  Jacob's  sons  went  south  for  Egypt's  store 
Of  corn,  unaware  whose  robes  they  knelt  before, 
They  filled  their  hungry  sacks  at  Joseph's  hand. 
Once  more  the  world  knew  want.  The  precious  grain 
That  gives  the  bread  of  life  had   blown  away 
Full  centuries  before.  And  now,  today, 
In  time's   repeat,  Joseph   stands  again. 

In  strength   he   rises  from   his   promised  soil, 
His  gathered  parts  made  one,  and   stretches  forth, 
Still  quite  unrecognized,   a  gift  whose  worth 
Outweighs  the  sum  of  Pharaoh's  richest  spoil. 
Oh,  empty-handed  sons  of  Jacob,   look  — 
And  take  the  wealthy  store  of  Joseph's  book. 
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Teaching  Truths  to  Teens 

Through 
The  Family  Home  Evening 

Lila  B.  Walch 

Member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 


■  The  phone  rang  in  the  Anderson  home.  Verl  answered  and  his 
mother  heard  the  following  one-sided  conversation: 

"Hello,  yes,  this  is  Verl.  Oh,  Hi,  Paul 

"No,  I  can't.  .  .  Sure,  I'd  like  to  but  I  can't.  No  need  to  ask 
Mom,  I  know  I  can't.  .  . . 

"Well,  I  just  know,  that's  why.  There're  times  when  you  don't 
want  to  coax.  You  know  I  like  to  bowl  just  as  much  as  you  do,  but 
tonight  I'm  staying  home. .  . . 

"Sure  I  feel  good.  No,  I'm  not  grounded.  This  just  happens  to 
be  a  real  special  night  at  our  home  and  we  all  want  to  be  here  .... 

"No,  it  isn't  a  birthday  and  we  don't  have  company.    Well,  it 

Seated  in  front:    Idon  Chadwick  Anderson,  Dona,  Ernest 
Anderson,  Erma;  Standing:   Vaughan,  Erlene,  Larry,  Verl. 


TEACHING  TRUTHS  TO  TEENS  THROUGH   THE   FAMILY  HOME   EVENING 

just  happens  to  be  our  Family  Home  Evening.  I  know  you  don't 
know  what  that  is  'cause  you  don't  go  to  our  Church,  but  boy  it's 
great.   I'll  ask  Mom  and  Dad  if  I  can  invite  you  over  some  night.  .  .  . 

"We  have  one  every  week.  .  .  . 

"No,  it  isn't  preachy!  Sure,  we  talk  some  about  religion  but  it's 
fun.  Mom  and  Dad  talk  with  us  and  we  get  our  questions  answered. 
Boy!  It  really  makes  you  feel  good  when  your  Dad  stays  home  from 
important  meetings  just  to  be  with  his  family.  He  says  nothing  except 
an  emergency  will  keep  him  away,  and  we  haven't  had  any  of  those 
yet.  .  .  . 

"Mom?  Sure  she  meets  with  us.  She  helps  plan  and  helps  us 
fix  up  special  eats.  We  take  turns.  Boy!  You  ought  to  see  what  we're 
having  tonight.  Mom  and  I  just  got  it  made.  .  .  . 

"No,  I  can't  tell  you  because  it's  a  surprise  and  Donna  would 
tell  the  whole  family.  She's  right  here  listening  to  every  word.  Well, 
Paul,  I  have  to  hang  up.  It's  almost  time  to  get  started  on  Home 
Evening.  Tell  Tom  and  Don  I'll  bowl  with  you  another  night.  .  .  . 

"You  don't  think  you'll  go  tonight  either?  How  come  you  don't 
feel  like  it  all  of  a  sudden?  You  sick  or  something?  Sure,  I'll  remem- 
ber to  invite  you  over  sometime.  Mom  says  you  are  welcome  to  come 
tonight,  but  since  you  don't  feel.  .  .  . 

"You  do?  You  want  to  come  right  now?  O.K.,  you'll  find  our 
Home  Evening  is  really  great!" 

Parents,  could  this  conversation  have  taken  place  in  your  home? 
Do  your  teenage  boys  and  girls  want  to  be  with  you  on  Home  Eve- 
ning? Do  they  consider  their  home  a  very  special  place  because  they 
know  it  is  special  with  you?  As  they  grow  older  and  leave  you  to  start 
homes  of  their  own,  what  will  their  memories  be?  Will  their  homes 
be  founded  on  a  firm  foundation  because  in  their  youth  they  were 
taught  the  gospel,  their  testimonies  were  strengthened,  and  they 
learned  to  get  along  with  others  through  the  Family  Home  Evening 
Program? 

Verl's  home  was  this  kind  of  a  home.  For  as  long  as  he  could 
remember,  Home  Evenings  had  been  a  part  of  his  life.  He  lived  in  a 
non-Latter-day  Saint  community,  and  this  seemed  to  make  those 
nights  even  more  special  to  the  family.  In  his  home  the  evening  of 
study,  program,  fun,  and  refreshments,  often  included  holding  a  coun- 
cil which  was  a  help  in  solving  problems  that  arise  daily  in  a  home  of 
growing  children.  If  these  problems  were  of  minor  importance,  how 
convenient  it  was  to  say,  "Bring  this  up  in  our  Family  Home  Evening, 
we  will  discuss  it  there."  Of  course,  only  the  major  problems  were 
remembered,  and  the  little  annoyances  were  eliminated  with  the 
children  feeling  that  justice  would  be  done. 

In  their  Home  Evening  Programs  they  had  fun  times,  serious 
times,  evenings  laden  with  nostalgic  memories,  learning  times,  laugh- 
ing times,  working  times,  play  times,  weird  programs,  good  food, 
nearly  always  a  spiritual  discussion,  musical  memories,  problem  solv- 
ing, evenings  dealing  with  genealogy,  family  reunion  nights,  Christ- 
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mas  programs,  birthday  celebrations,  holiday  keeping.  Usually  just 
the  family  participated,  but  on  special  occasions  they  held  them  at 
the  grandparents'  homes,  with  close  family  friends,  around  the  camp- 
fire  on  camping  trips,  or  with  a  lonely  boy  invited,  such  as  Paul. 

As  their  family  matured,  their  agenda  developed  to  fit  their  needs 
and  enjoyment.  For  the  past  thirteen  years,  since  they  have  had  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  record  minutes,  they  have  kept  a  written  perma- 
nent record  of  family  nights.  Occasionally,  when  they  want  to  enjoy  a 
real  special  time,  they  read  through  the  pages  of  their  "Home  Evening 
Record"  and  chuckle  together  as  they  reminisce  about  past  problems 
and  pleasures.  They  have  had  some  evenings  they  felt  were  failures, 
too.  Whenever  this  happened,  father  and  mother  held  a  council 
and  sometimes  called  in  some  of  the  older  children  to  analyze  what 
was  the  trouble.  Better  planning  usually  corrected  the  difficulty  right 
away. 

Home  Evenings  have  been  a  source  of  strength  and  joy  in  this 
home.  The  family  members  have  come  to  know  each  other  better, 
to  appreciate  each  other  more,  to  enjoy  each  other's  talents  and  de- 
velop them.  Because  of  home  evenings,  their  love  for  each  other  is 
deeper  and  their  gratitude  for  their  home  is  more  complete.  Their 
understanding  and  love  for  the  gospel  have  increased  and  their  lives 
are  more  joyously  full.  These  parents  have  built  memories  for  their 
children  that  will  strengthen  them  in  hours  of  temptation  or  doubt. 
The  children  have  built  memories  for  the  parents  that  will  make  their 
lives  rich  and  full  when  they  are  left  alone.  To  this  family,  Home 
Evening  is  REALLY  GREAT. 


Drafted 

Bernice  Ames 

It  was  nearly  time  to  go. 

His  dimples  were  flags 

When  he  looked  at  me. 

Behind  his  eyes  was  a  darkness. 

No  word  freed  him  into  the  room. 

"Lamb  for  dinner?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  care." 

But  his  words  weighed  like  caring. 

"Some  pictures  of  the  family?" 

But  now,  "Nothing  extra,"  he  said, 

Barely  clearing  the  fence  of  the  word. 

On  the  way  in  the  car 
There  was  little  but  silence, 
Pillars  of  it  .  .  .  and  careful  notice 
Of  everything  outside  whirling  by. 

At  the  moment  of  parting 

I  tried  to  focus  my  camera 

Adding  to  twenty-two  years  of  futile  attempts. 

We  slipped  the  bolt  of  goodbye 

Finding  no  words  to  free  us. 
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Chapter  1 

■  The  cab  pulled  up  to  the  curb 
and  even  when  the  driver  came 
around  to  open  the  door,  Joan 
didn't  move,  not  at  first.  A  bur- 
den within  her  heart  spread 
through  her  like  quicksilver, 
heavy  and  fluid,  and  then  found 
its  way  to  her  throat  and  swelled. 
In  that  moment  before  the  cab 
driver  got  to  her  door,  the  past 
three  years  unfolded  before  her 
like  an  old  melodrama,  only  the 
villain  was  no  one  she  could  vis- 
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ualize.  The  villain  was  misunder- 
standing and  circumstances.  May- 
be the  villain  was  herself.  Surely 
no  one  had  meant  to  hurt  her  and 
drive  her  out  of  the  town  where 
she  was  born,  and  grew  in.  No 
one  had  asked  her  to  resign  at  the 
hospital.  She  had  only  herself  to 
blame  for  that. 

It  was  just  that  the  echoes  in 
the  halls  and  corridors  began  to 
repeat  the  past,  and  drum  the 
loneliness  and  heartache  into  her 
with  every  step.  And  the  town, 
the  hospital,  the  people  and  her- 
self were  all  so  tangled  up  to- 
gether that  she  didn't  know  how 
to  separate  them.  She  had  spent 
her  happy  years  in  Elmdale  and 
had  grown  sensitive  to  its  beauti- 
ful natural  surroundings,  its  deep 
lakes  and  rugged  mountains.  And 
as  did  the  people  who  were  her 
friends  and  her  parents'  friends, 
the  mountains  warmed  her  and 
reassured  her  when  she  looked  up 
to  them.  She  had  found  life  in 
Elmdale  good.  The  days  had  been 
filled  with  the  accomplishment  of 
her  hospital  duties,  and  her  Sun- 
days had  been  devoted  to  her 
class  of  ten-year-old  boys.  Even 
when  her  mother  passed  away 
and  she  had  no  one  left,  she  had 
felt  that  she  still  could  go  on,  still 
belonged.  She  had  learned  to 
reach  out  and  take  that  which 
was  good  of  life  and  of  her  work, 
and  of  her  fellow  men. 

She  sat  in  the  cab  now  and 
wondered  that  all  this  could  have 
been  taken  from  her  in  so  short 
a  time.  True,  she  still  had  had  her 
friends  and  her  work,  but  there 
had  been  the  heaviness  that  lay 
deep  within  her,  and  she  knew 
she  must  get  away.  She  knew  she 
was  too  close  to  everything  and 
everyone  in  Elmdale. 


As  the  driver  opened  the  door, 
she  almost  told  him  to  get  back 
in  and  drive  her  away,  but  where 
would  she  go?  She  fumbled  with 
some  change  and  then  stood  be- 
tween the  two  suitcases  looking 
up  at  the  building  as  the  cab 
drove  away.  The  three-story  stone 
structure  seemed  bright,  open- 
faced  and  friendly.  The  windows 
were  big,  and  shone  clean  in  the 
early  morning  sun.  In  fact,  the 
whole  building  looked  as  if  it  had 
just  been  scrubbed  with  some 
kind  of  bubbly  soap  and  washed 
off  with  a  giant  hose.  The  front  of 
the  building  was  new,  but  she 
had  seen  as  the  cab  neared,  that 
the  rear  walls  were  faded  with 
the  years.  It's  just  like  me,  she 
thought,  it  has  put  on  a  new  face 
of  granite  and  now  stands  for  all 
to  see,  with  a  new  hope,  and  a 
new  belief.  It's  almost  as  though 
it  were  laughing  at  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  new  truths  it  has 
learned  along  with  the  remodel- 
ing, she  thought.  Only  she  wasn't 
laughing  .  .  .  she  was  hoping  and 
longing.  .  .  . 

wIoan  leaned  over  to  pick  up  her 
suitcases,  and  the  door  opened 
and  a  tall  boy  came  out.  He  hur- 
ried down  the  steps  and  straight 
towards  her. 

"Hi,  I'm  David.  You  must  be 
Mrs.  Morgan.  We've  been  expect- 
ing you." 

"I'm  Miss  Morgan,"  Joan  cor- 
rected, not  meaning  to  sound  so 
affected.  For  her  words  had  made 
a  shadow  of  hurt  pass  quickly 
over  his  face.  His  eyes,  deep  with 
ready  friendship,  had  clouded 
slightly. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  mean  .  .  .  here, 
let  me  take  those.  The  nurse's 
home  is  next  door." 
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Joan  looked  at  him.  He  was  so 
like  another  boy  she  once  knew. 
Another  boy  who  had  lain  sick 
for  so  long  and  had  needed  so 
much  of  her  care,  and  then  had 
died,  taking  a  little  of  her  with 
him.  It  was  then  that  she  had 
learned  she  shouldn't  grow  too 
fond  of  the  patients.  Shouldn't 
let  them  tug  at  her  with  their 
wanting  and  their  needing.  She 
found  that  she  must  be  indiffer- 
ent, withdrawn,  efficient  .  .  .  but 
her  heart  was  not  yet  harnessed, 
not  yet  disciplined.  Now,  with  a 
new  hospital  and  people  who  had 
never  known  her,  she  felt  sure 
she  could  accomplish  this. 

David  picked  the  bags  up  and 
Joan  almost  told  him  not  to 
bother,  but  she  was  tired  from 
the  long  trip  and  she  knew  they 
were  heavy.  No  use  to  be  con- 
trary, she  thought.  But  she  could 
not  help  wondering  how  she  was 
ever  going  to  learn  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  keeping  herself 
in  reserve,  and  being  downright 
hostile.  It  will  take  practice,  she 
thought,  lots  of  practice. 

"Thank  you,"  Joan  told  David. 
"I  would  appreciate  it  if  you'll 
take  them  to  my  room.  I'll  go  in- 
side and  talk  to  Doctor  Niles." 

"First  office  to  your  right.  He's 
waiting  for  you." 

Joan  hesitated  for  just  a  mo- 
ment, then  made  her  feet  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  cement 
steps.  She  felt  like  a  stranger  in- 
vading the  private  domain  of  the 
king  in  a  strange  new  city.  She 
remembered  the  time  she  had 
faced  her  first  hospital  admin- 
istrator. She  was  just  out  of  high 
school  with  a  scholarship  in  her 
handbag,  and  a  world  full  of 
dreams  in  her  heart.  That  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  a  thousand 


heartaches  ago.  Today,  she  still 
had  dreams  and  she  was  fright- 
ened. She  had  heard  that  Doctor 
Niles  was  very  efficient  and  that 
he  was  noted  for  not  being  overly 
friendly.  Mrs.  Davis,  with  whom 
she  had  corresponded  in  connec- 
tion with  this  position  had  let  her 
know  what  to  expect  of  Doctor 
Niles.  "He  has  come  up  through 
the  ranks,"  Mrs.  Davis  had  writ- 
ten, "and  is  very  exacting." 

Well,  wasn't  that  just  what  she 
had  wanted?  Hadn't  she  been 
very  careful  to  choose  just  such 
a  hospital  with  just  such  an  ad- 
ministrator? Before  Joan  had  ap- 
plied for  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  nurses  in  the  hospital, 
she  had  been  very  thorough  in 
her  investigation.  She  wanted  a 
hospital  in  a  large  enough  town 
where  people  were  strangers.  She 
wanted  to  work  in  a  large  hos- 
pital where  patients  were  people 
who  needed  her  help,  but  who 
were  not  her  lifelong  friends, 
their  stricken  faces  pleading  from 
white  pillows.  Hillcrest  had  fit 
the  bill  as  far  as  a  town  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  Hillcrest  Memor- 
ial Hospital  fit  her  choice  of  a 
hospital ...  at  least  she  hoped  it 
would. 

Joan  started  up  the  steps,  and 
each  one  seemed  a  big  climb  in 
the  direction  of  the  unknown  .  .  . 
into  an  adventure  that  she  was 
not  sure  she  welcomed.  That  was 
strange  for  Joan.  When  she  was 
little,  she  had  been  very  adven- 
turous. There  wasn't  a  path  or  a 
trail  she  didn't  know.  She  was 
familiar  with  each  hill  and  each 
meadow  in  Elmdale.  She  almost 
knew  all  the  cows  by  name.  And 
she  really  did  know  all  the  people. 
Everyone  said  it  was  too  bad  she 
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wasn't  a  boy,  they  were  sure  she 
could  be  the  mayor  when  she 
grew  up.  But  when  she  grew  up, 
she  had  the  same  desire  she  had 
always  had.  She  wanted  to  be  a 
nurse,  and  she  had  become  one. 
A  good  nurse,  devoted  and  loving 
.  .  .  only  no  one  had  warned  her 
about  being  too  devoted  .  .  .  too 
loving.  Well,  it  wouldn't  happen 
again,  she  promised  herself.  She 
would  never  again  be  so  close  to 
a  patient  that  his  dying  would 
reach  her. 

Doctor  Niles  looked  up  from 
his  desk  at  her  entrance.  "Yes?" 
he  said,  and  the  word  had  a  tone 
that  made  Joan  uneasy. 

"I'm  Joan  Morgan,"  she  stated 
in  a  very  efficient  voice,  and  she 
could  tell  that  he  was  impressed 
with  her  statement. 

"Well."  He  adjusted  his  glasses 
and  looked  from  her  to  the  papers 
on  his  desk.  "I've  been  going 
over  your  file.  You  have  an  ex- 
cellent record,  Miss  Morgan,  but 
you  are  very  young  to  be.  ..." 

"I  have  worked  hard  to  get- 
that  excellent  record  in  so  few 
years."  Her  voice  was  just  short 
of  being  stern  and  sounded  un- 
familiar to  her. 

Doctor  Niles  looked  up  and 
studied  her,  then  smiled  a  thin 
smile,  one  that  seemed  to  reach 
over  its  boundary,  as  if  it  wasn't 
used  to  spreading  that  far  over 
his  face. 

"Well,  I  can  see  that  you  will 
do  well  here,  Miss  Morgan  .  .  ; 
very  well  indeed.  Here  are  some 
things  I  want  you  to  study.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you,  Miss 
Morgan,  here  at  Hillcrest,  we  go 
by  the  book.  It  won't  be  easy  for 
you.  The  nurses  will  naturally  re- 
sent your  age.  It's  never  easy  for 
someone  to  accept  as  his  superior 


a  younger  person,"  and  as  Doctor 
Niles  went  on,  explaining,  warn- 
ing, Joan  looked  at  him  and 
knew  that  it  would  be  not  only 
her  age  that  would  be  against 
her.  Her  new  stern  personality 
would  be,  too.  She  knew  she 
would  first  have  to  prove  to  her 
staff  that  she  was  a  hard  worker, 
untiring  and  efficient.  Then  they 
would  respect  her,  she  knew. 

Uoan  looked  at  Doctor  Niles.  He 
was  a  man  in  his  middle  forties, 
and  handsome,  despite  his  rather 
thin  face  and  precise  features. 
Even  though  he  was  sitting  down, 
she  could  see  that  he  was  tall,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing himself  very  straight.  And 
though  he  disturbed  her  in  a  way 
she  was  at  a  loss  to  explain,  at  the 
same  time  she  seemed  to  feel  a 
certain  amount  of  attraction  to- 
wards him.  All  the  while  he  was 
talking  to  her,  his  steel  gray  eyes 
pierced  hers,  and  the  fleeting  wide 
smile  did  not  show  itself  again. 

".  .  .  And  of  course  you  will 
be  directly  responsible  for  the 
nurses."  Doctor  Niles  finished 
and  leaned  toward  her.  "Are 
there  any  questions,  Miss  Mor- 
gan?" 

"No,  sir.  You  have  made  your- 
self quite  clear,  and  I  am  in 
agreement  with  your  policies." 

"Very  good.  I'll  have  Miss 
Jackson  show  you  around,  and 
David  take  your  bags  .  ./'. -■." 

"David  has  already  seen  to 
that,  thank  you." 

"Fine."  His  finger  picked  out 
a  button  from  the  row  on  his 
desk,  and  then  he  leaned  back 
and  looked  at  Joan.  "Tell  me. 
Why  did  you  leave  Elmdale?  You 
were  doing  so  well  there." 

"I  left  because  the  town  sud- 
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denly  became  too  small,  and 
someone.  .  .  ."  She  was  going  to 
say  that  someone  who  was  very 
close  to  her  died,  but  she  knew 
that  was  a  poor  recommendation 
for  a  nurse.  During  the  pause 
Miss  Jackson  came  in. 

"Miss  Jackson,  this  is  Miss 
Morgan.  I'd  like  you  to  show  her 
around." 

"You're  Miss  Morgan?  You 
look  so  young  to  be  .  .  .  that  is 

"Miss  Morgan  has  an  excellent 
record  and  was  the  superintend- 
ent of  nurses  in  the  hospital  she 
just  came  from,  Miss  Jackson. 
She  will  make  a  very  capable  ad- 
dition to  our  staff." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  she  will,  Doctor 
Niles.  It's  only  that  Mrs.  Davis 
was  so  ...  so  much  older.  ..." 

Dr.  Niles  ignored  her  state- 
ment and  turned  to  Joan.  "Miss 
Morgan,  we  have  very  inadequate 
living  quarters.  We  are  planning 
to  build  an  addition  to  the  nurses' 
quarters  in  the  spring,  but  in  the 
meantime  you  will  have  to  share 
a  room.  Now,  please  excuse  me." 

Miss  Jackson  did  a  thorough  job 
of  showing  her  around.  Joan  ac- 
knowledged introductions  with  a 
quick  and  businesslike  manner. 
She  must  at  all  times  keep  the 
upper  hand,  she  reminded  herself. 
All  the  nurses  and  doctors  to 
whom  she  was  introduced  were 
exactly  as  she  had  expected.  There 
was  a  counterpart  for  each  nurse 
at  Elmdale,  only  there  were  so 
many  more  here.  There  were  the 
student  nurses  who  looked  as 
though  they  were  just  out  of  high 
school;  there  were  the  older  nurses 
who  had  an  air  of  crisp  efficiency 
about  them.  There  were  the  one 
or   two   troublemakers   that   she 


had  learned  to  spot  very  quickly, 
and  there  were  several  of  the 
nurses  who  didn't  exactly  fit  in 
anywhere. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  Doc- 
tor Dean  Desmond.  As  Miss  Jack- 
son spoke  his  name  Joan  barely 
heard  her.  He  acknowledged  the 
introduction  briskly,  with  an  ef- 
ficient manner,  yet  there  was  a 
softness  about  his  mouth.  He  said 
only  a  few  words  and  left,  and 
still  he  gave  Joan  the  impression 
that  he  was  enjoying  a  private 
joke,  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes. 

That  night  Joan  lay  quietly  in 
her  bed  and  listened  to  the 
sounds  of  the  night.  She  liked 
the  feel  of  the  strange  bed.  The 
sounds  were  different  from  the 
sounds  she  had  listened  to  all 
her  life.  The  city  sounds  and  the 
different  bed  and  the  new  hos- 
pital were  part  of  her  life  now. 
She  lay  still  and  held  on  to  the 
good  feeling  within  her.  She  loved 
being  a  nurse.  The  feel  of  the  tile 
beneath  her  feet  as  she  went  from 
room  to  room,  the  smell  of  the 
antiseptics,  and  the  swish  of  the 
starched  uniforms,  all  were  a  part 
of  her  very  being.  And  she  could 
not  remember  when  she  wasn't 
soothed  by  the  rhythm  of  the 
soft-toned  bell  as  it  summoned 
the  doctors. 

Joan  was  nearly  asleep  when 
she  heard  the  key  in  the  door. 
The  light  switched  on. 

"Oh,  you're  here  already.  I'm 
Kathy  Dirk,  your  roommate." 

"I'm  Joan  Morgan.  It's  almost 
eleven.  Aren't  you.  .  .  ." 

"Supposed  to  be  in  by  ten? 
Right!  But  I  missed  my  bus,  and 
my  family  had  to  bring  me.  That 
entailed  the  packing  of  a  lunch, 
and  the  phoning  to  let  everyone 
know  the  change  of  plans  .  .   . 
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honestly,  you'd  think  we  had  to 
go  a  thousand  miles  rather  than 
less  than  a  hundred." 

Kathy  slipped  out  of  her  smart 
street  clothes  and  into  her  night- 
gown as  she  talked.  "You  know, 
being  a  member  of  a  big  family 
has  its  problems.  Mom  still  thinks 
I'm  a  baby,  and  not  capable  of 
staying  at  Hillcrest  for  one  single 
week  end." 

"You  mean  you  have  every 
week  end  off?" 

"Have  so  far." 

"And  how  have  you  managed 
that?" 

"Well,  the  others  trade  with 
me.  They  need  the  money  the  ex- 
tra shifts  bring  and  don't  seem  to 
mind.  Mom  would  worry  if  I  did 
not  come  home,  so  it  works  out 
just  fine." 

As  Kathy  disappeared  into  the 
other  room,  Joan  knew  she  should 
reprimand  her  for  being  late.  She 
knew  she  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  her  trading  every 
week  end,  and  yet  suddenly  a 
pang  of  longing  filled  her.  Why? 
What  had  come  over  her?  Joan 
knew.  It  was  a  homesickness  that 
filled  her.  She  knew  that  it  was 


brought  on  by  the  mention  of 
Kathy's  family.  She  also  knew 
her  longing  was  brought  on  by 
the  way  Kathy  moved,  the  way 
she  talked,  with  such  youthful- 
ness  and  assurance.  Not  the  as- 
surance that  comes  with  learning 
and  living  .  .  .  but  the  assurance 
that  is  born  of  youth  and  of  the 
lack  of  learning. 

When  Kathy  slipped  into  her 
bed  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
Joan  thought  of  her  first  room- 
mate and  of  the  talk  that  went 
on  far  into  the  night  most  nights. 
Well,  there  would  be  none  of  that 
with  them.  Joan  had  found  that 
roommates  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
Once  they  became  familiar  with 
your  secret  inner  thoughts,  once 
you  dared  ask  them  questions 
like  those  Joan  would  like  to  ask 
Kathy  right  now  .  .  .  one's 
hopes  and  dreams  were  no  longer 
one's  own.  .  .  .  No,  she  would 
have  to  subdue  her  curiosity  and 
observe.  Still,  before  she  could 
fall  asleep,  the  question  pierced 
her  thoughts  .  .  .  was  Doctor 
Niles  married?  And  what  were 
the  intentions  behind  Dr.  Dean 
Desmond's  teasing  brown  eyes? 
(To  be  continued) 


Another's  Need 

Evelyn  Fjeldsted 

It  seemed  to  her  she  could  not  live; 

No  one  gave  to  her,  she  had  naught  to  give. 

She  could  not  live;  there  was  no  hope, 

With  sordid  life  she  could  not  cope. 

And  then  she  saw  another's  need 

She  had  failed  in  word  and  deed. 

Herself  effaced,  she  somehow  knew, 

If  there  was  time  what  she  could  do. 

The  moon  went  down,  the  starlight  paled — 

The  sun  came  up — time  had  not  failed. 
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Sylvia  Probst  Young 


■  Yesterday,  at  the  home  of  a 
friend,  I  admired  a  delicately 
beautiful  figurine.  "That,"  she 
said  proudly,  "is  a  gift  from  my 
mother.  It  was  imported  from 
Italy." 

On  my  way  home  I  thought 
about  the  gifts  my  mother  had 
given  me.  Materially  I  don't 
have  much  from  her — two  patch- 
work quilts  she  made  for  me  when 
I  was  married,  an  old-fashioned 
treadle  sewing  machine,  a  glass 
cakestand,  a  pair  of  embroidered 
pillowcases,  and  a  knitting  sam- 
pler that  she  made  some  eighty 
years  ago  in  a  little  Swiss  school. 
These  things  came  to  me  when 
she  died,  and  moneywise  they 
aren't  worth  very  much.  But 
Mother  had  left  to  me  some  price- 
less gifts  that  cannot  be  bought 


with  money — a  legacy  for  which 
I  am  deeply  grateful. 

My  mother  taught  me  to  love 
God's  great  out-of-doors  —  the 
wonder  of  the  seasons,  the  miracle 
of  a  seed,  the  song  of  a  brook,  the 
return  of  a  bird.  Morning  after 
summer  morning  we  worked  to- 
gether in  the  garden.  Her  neat 
rows  of  vegetables,  bordered  by 
sweet  peas  and  delphinium  were 
admired  by  friends  and  neighbors 
near  and  far.  And  how  often  in 
the  opal  twilight  we  climbed  our 
hill  to  watch  night  come  softly 
over  the  valley. 

There  was  a  cold  winter  morn- 
ing when  we  walked  across  the 
crusted  snow  of  the  meadows  to 
see  how  the  frost  had  turned  the 
creek  and  the  willows  into  a  regal 
fairyland. 
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To  mother,  books  were  as  es- 
sential as  bread  and  butter.  She 
wanted  us  to  know  good  litera- 
ture, and  we  early  came  to  know 
the  works  of  such  writers  as 
Wordsworth  and  Shakespeare, 
Longfellow  and  Lowell. 

When  a  traveling  library  came 
to  our  little  town  she  would  see 
that  we  borrowed  some  delight- 
ful books  for  our  vacation  read- 
ing. 

The  Church  magazines — The 
Children's  Friend,  The  Juvenile 
Instructor,  The  Young  Ladies' 
Journal,  The  Improvement  Era, 
and  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
were  very  carefully  kept  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  we  bound 
these  precious  volumes  with  the 
aid  of  a  paper  punch  and  some 
shoelaces.  There  was  a  special 
shelf  in  our  clothes  closet  for 
these  "bound  volumes,"  and  we 
read  them  over  and  over  again. 

Mother  had  a  deep  appreciation 
for  good  music,  and  she  helped  us 
to  gain  a  love  for  it.  Whenever  I 
think  of  our  front  room  I  remem- 
ber the  corner  where  the  organ 
stood,  and  the  young  people  who 
gathered  around  it  to  sing  to- 
gether. Some  of  us  children  were 
always  practicing  on  that  old 
pump  organ,  and  Mother  will- 
ingly did  washings  to  pay  for 
music  lessons. 


My  mother  was  deeply  spirit- 
ual, her  family  and  my  father's 
had  come  to  America  for  the  gos- 
pel, and  to  them  it  was  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world.  We 
learned  about  the  Lord  very 
early,  and  we  were  taught  the 
value  and  importance  of  prayer 
and  faith,  repentance  and  bap- 
tism, the  paying  of  tithing  and 
the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

Our  winter  nights  were  spent 
around  a  wood-burning  stove 
reading  the  gospel  together.  We 
took  turns  reading  chapters  from 
the  Bible  and  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. Together,  we  read  the  life 
of  Christ  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  Joseph  Smith's  Story. 
From  the  Old  Testament,  we  read 
the  stories  of  all  the  wonderful 
old  prophets  —  Moses,  Joseph, 
Samuel,  Daniel,  or  sometimes, 
Mother  told  those  stories.  She 
loved  to  tell  stories,  and  she  was  a 
wonderful  storyteller.  Through 
her  teachings  we  learned  the  great 
value  of  spiritual  blessings  and 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

These  are  some  of  the  gifts  my 
mother  gave  to  me.  Time  cannot 
efface  them  nor  can  thieves  break 
in  and  take  them  from  me.  These 
gifts  are  far  more  precious  than 
rubies,  and  for  them  I  shall  be 
eternally  grateful  to  the  wonder- 
ful woman  who  was  my  mother. 


Mother's  Day 

Patty  Linn  F.  Tolley 

Sing  me  no  anthems  .... 

Bring  no  fragile  flowers. 
Just  put  my  small  one  in  my  arms 

And  let  me  hold  him. 
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■  The  old  bell  in  the  little  church 
steeple  tolled  the  half  hour  as 
Ellen  Larkin  kissed  the  youngest 
of  her  children  and  sent  her 
on  her  way  to  Sunday  School.  Lit- 
tle Mary  lingered  in  the  doorway. 
"I  wish  that  you  would  come  to 
Sunday  School  with  me  today, 
Mama,"  she  coaxed. 

"I  would  like  to  go  with  you, 
my  darling,"  Ellen  replied  wist- 
fully, "but  you  see  I  am  not* 
ready,  and  there  is  dinner  to  pre- 
pare, and  Daddy  likes  it  promptly 
at  noon." 

Little  Mary's  eyes  opened  wide 
as  she  answered,  "My  Sunday 
School  teacher  said  that  we 
should  never  work  on  Sunday, 
because  it  is  God's  day.  Today  it 
is  Mother's  Day,  and  God's  day, 
too.    Oh,  please  come,  Mama." 

The  tears  welled  in  Ellen's 
eyes.  For  some  strange  reason, 
they  were  always  quite  near  the 
surface  of  late.  She  wanted  so 
much  to  go  with  her  baby,  but 
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there  was  that  proverbial  Sunday 
feast  to  prepare,  a  custom  that 
the  Larkin  family  had  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  for  many  years. 

Ellen  avoided  Mary's  eyes  as 
she  replied,  "I  really  can't  go  with 
you  today,  sweetheart,  now  run 
along  or  you'll  be  late." 

A  feeling  of  guilt  engulfed  her 
as  she  watched  the  disappointed 
child  until  she  had  turned  the 
corner.  Hot  tears  scalded  Ellen's 
eyes.  She  could  not  shut  out  the 
vision  of  that  eager,  pleading 
face.  "I  should  have  left  it  all 
and  gone  with  her,"  she  accused 
herself.  "Mother's  Day  comes 
only  once  a  year  and  God's  day 
but  once  out  of  seven."  With 
nervous  fingers  she  dabbed  at  her 
eyes  with  the  hem  of  her  starched 
gingham  apron  and  pinned  a  stiff 
lock  of  premature  gray  hair  into 
place  behind  her  ear.  "I  declare, 
it  does  keep  a  body  busy;  if  I  did 
get  up  at  six  to  get  them  all  fed 
and  off  on  time.  I  must  be  grow- 
ing old,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Henry  Larkin  had  departed  for 
Priesthood  meeting  a  good  half 
hour  earlier,  with  an  admonition 
to  each  child  to  hurry  up  and  be 
on  time.  Punctuality,  honesty,  re- 
liability, and  order  were  a  legacy 
that  had  also  been  handed  down. 
He  was  faithful  in  his  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  and  expected  the 
same  of  his  children.  They  must 
clean  up  in  respect  to  the  Lord 
and  attend  to  all  their  Church 
duties. 

With  Ellen  it  was  different. 
She  had,  through  the  struggling 
years,  made  a  willing  slave  of  her- 
self for  Henry  to  whom  she  looked 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  awe,  ad- 
miration, and  love.  Henry  was  a 


husband  to  be  proud  of,  intelli- 
gent, progressive,  and  active  in 
Church  and  civic  affairs.  A  good 
husband,  warm  and  gentle  deep 
down,  but  with  little  outward  dis- 
play of  sentimentality.  He  was, 
in  short,  an  English  gentleman 
who  firmly  believed  that,  "A 
man's  house  is  his  castle,"  and  his 
wife's  whole  ambition  should  be 
to  make  it  a  shining  one.  He  had 
built  her  this  home,  patterned 
after  the  style  of  his  homeland, 
with  tall  gabled  roof  and  dormer 
windows.  It  was  back  in  the  lot. 
The  long  driveway  was  fenced 
in  by  well-kept  hedges  and  grape- 
vine arbors.  The  house  was  El- 
len's pride  and  joy;  no  smudge  or 
spot  of  dust  escaped  her  eye.  No 
outside  interest  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  her  housework. 
Over  the  years  it  had  become  a 
habit  she  could  not  break,  and 
Henry  had  long  since  ceased  to 
urge  her  to  change  her  ways. 

Alone  with  her  thoughts,  she 
sat  down  to  eat  her  breakfast  as 
she  planned  the  morning's  work. 
First,  the  two  chickens  must  be 
stuffed  and  be  put  into  the  oven 
to  bake,  and  the  dried  corn  to 
steam  in  the  double  boiler.  Then 
she  would  make  the  marble  cake 
that  Bennie  had  ordered  and  the 
cream-coconut  pies  which  were 
always  expected.  The  rest  could 
wait  until  she  had  done  up  the 
morning  work. 

Noon  found  Mother  Larkin's 
Sunday  feast  steaming  on  the 
kitchen  range,  when  little  Mary 
fluttered  in,  bubbling  with  excite- 
ment and  thrust  into  her  mother's 
hand  a  small  booklet  of  verse. 

"Oh,  Mama,  why  didn't  you 
come?"  she  cried.  "All  the  chil- 
dren gave  a  pretty  flower  to  their 
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mothers,  and  you  weren't  there. 
Marjory  London's  mother  looked 
so  pretty.  Her  hair  was  marcelled 
and  she  wore  a  new  silk  dress  and 
hat  and  every  thing/' 

Mary's  rehearsal  ended  in  a 
sob,  and  Ellen  clasped  the  un- 
happy child  to  her  breast,  whis- 
pering feeble  words  of  comfort. 
But  the  child  would  not  be  com- 
forted. 

"Marjory  said  that  she  had  the 
prettiest  mother  of  all,  and  I  told 
her  that  my  mother  is  the  very 
prettiest  in  the  whole  world,  if  she 
just  had  her  hair  curled  and 
was  wearing  pretty  clothes." 

Henry  Larkin  looked  up  very 
quickly  from  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  where  he  was  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  family  to 
take  their  places.  Ellen  felt  his 
critical  scrutiny,  while  she  has- 
tened to  pin  the  unruly  lock  of 
stiff  gray  hair  behind  her  ear. 

"Your  mother's  wish  to  stay  at 
home  is  her  privilege,  Mary,  and, 
as  to  clothes,  she  would  not  wear 
them  if  she  had  them." 

Ellen  gripped  the  huge  platter 
of  golden  browned  chicken  she 
was  carrying  while  the  color  fled 
from  her  overheated  face. 

Henry  turned  abruptly  toward 
her,  "My  dear  wife,  can't  we  have 
dinner  on  time?" 

Ellen  dashed  into  the  kitchen 
to  hide  the  hurt  that  was  stabbing 
her  heart  and  blinding  her  eyes, 
and  as  she  served  the  meal,  the 
words,  "On  time,  on  time,  on 
time,"  raced  through  her  brain. 
For  thirty  years,  she  had  lived  by 
the  clock,  and  now  a  sudden  re- 
bellion seethed  within  her.  Si- 
lently she  moved  from  the  hot 
kitchen  stove  to  the  long  dining 
table,  elegant  in  shining  linen,  her 


best  china  and  silverware  for  this 
special  day;  until  the  whole 
sumptuous  banquet,  from  tomato 
bouillon  to  melting  cream  pies, 
was  spread  before  the  smiling 
eyes  of  Henry  Larkin. 

After  the  blessing  had  been 
said  on  the  food,  Ellen,  too  tired 
to  eat,  made  her  way  to  her  room 
where  she  sank  into  the  little 
rocker  beside  her  work  table.  Ad- 
justing her  glasses,  she  picked  up 
the  worn  family  Bible  and  turned 
its  pages  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Running  her  finger  down 
the  list  until  she  came  to  the 
fourth,  she  read: 

Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep 
it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour, 
and  do  all  thy  work:  But  the  seventh 
day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God:  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work, 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant, 
nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates.  For  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day:  wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and  hallowed 
it. 

Mother  Larkin  read  it  over  and 
over  again:  "Thou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  thy  manserv- 
ant, nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates."  Surely  she  was 
not  reading  right.  She  cleaned 
her  tear-blurred  bifocals  and  read 
it  again.  Yes,  she  was  right,  there 
was  no  mention  made  of  "Thy 
wife."  All  were  specifically  men- 
tioned except  her.  The  punish- 
ment of  Mother  Eve,  no  doubt, 
for  disobedience  in  partaking  of 
the  forbidden  fruit. 

Ellen  closed  the  book  and  put 
it  back  in  its  place.  She  felt  beat- 
en, cheated  somehow,  for  down 
deep  in  her  rebellious  heart  she 
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had  hoped  to  find  encouragement 
to  ease  up  on  the  Sunday  job.  Un- 
less, the  thought  struck  her,  she 
could  be  counted  as  "thy  maid- 
servant" for  had  she  not  been  a 
servant  in  this  house,  caring  for 
their  needs,  coming  at  their  beck 
and  call? 

Henry  and  her  sons,  all  six  of 
them,  had  accepted  her  servitude 
as  they  had  accepted  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  Had  not 
Bennie  ordered  the  marble  cake, 
and  hadn't  they  all  rushed  off 
without  bringing  her  a  stick  of 
wood  or  a  bucket  of  coal  and  .  .  . 
Mother  Larkin  came  to  herself 
with  a  start.  Why,  what  kind  of 
husbands  would  they  make?  Was 
she  herself  rearing  six  sons  to  be 
inconsiderate,  to  bring  hardship 
upon  the  wives  that  they  would 
someday  marry?  What  a  blind, 
miserable  failure  she  had  been, 
after  all,  and  Ellen  broke  into 
sobs — sobs  that  shook  and  awak- 
ened her  soul. 

Fumbling  in  her  apron  pocket 
for  her  handkerchief,  her  fingers 
touched  the  booklet  of  Mother 
Poems,  and  there  on  the  front 
page  were  the  words: 

Dear  Mother, 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  attend 
our  Mother's  Day  program  this  even- 
ing at  6:  P.M.  to  be  given  in  the  ward 
chapel  by  the  members  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood. 

Sincerely   your  servants, 
Ward  Bishopric 

A  sudden  warmth  crept  into 
Ellen's  heart.  Somehow  the  word, 
"servant"  didn't  have  a  bad 
connotation  at  all.  The  Aaronic 
Priesthood — why,  that  took  in 
two  of  her  boys.  Strange  they 
had  not  mentioned  it.  But  then, 
she  reflected,  she  had  not  had 


time  to  enter  into  their  activities. 
She  had  been  too  busy  and  too 
absorbed  in  keeping  the  win- 
dows of  Henry's  castle  shining  to 
listen  to  their  chatter.  But  she 
would  go  to  their  program.  She 
would  show  them  that  she  loved 
them  and  appreciated  their  ef- 
forts and  their  concern. 

She  took  down  her  old  pongee 
dress  from  its  hanger.  She  hadn't 
worn  it  since  George  had  gradu- 
ated from  Junior  High.  It  was  a 
bit  old-fashioned,  but  would  do 
with  a  good  pressing.  The  pink 
satin  housecoat  hanging  beside  it, 
which  they  had  all  given  her  a 
year  ago,  along  with  the  bedroom 
slippers  to  match,  were  still  un- 
worn. She  had  found  no  time  to 
relax  in  a  delicate,  pink  robe. 
Those  things  were  for  pampered 
women  of  leisure. 

And  then  she  saw  it —  the  long 
box,  tied  up  with  bright  blue 
ribbon  lying  on  the  bed  and  the 
card  which  read — "To  Mother, 
with  all  our  love." 

Ellen  almost  fainted.  Then  she 
dropped  down  on  the  bed  beside 
the  box  and  wept  over  its  con- 
tents. Father  was  justly  right, 
"She  wouldn't  wear  them  if  she 
had  them."  She  was  to  blame, 
after  all.  They  had  grown  used 
to  her  excuses  for  staying  home. 
Self-accusations  welled  up  inside 
her  as  she  solemnly  resolved  to 
change  her  ways. 

Mother  Larkin  tingled  with  a 
strange  excitement  as  she  stood 
before  her  mirror.  The  stiff  un- 
manageable locks  lay  in  soft  curls 
around  her  temples.  Her  eyes, 
blue  as  the  new  dress  that  Henry 
had  bought  her,  were  bright  with 
expectancy  as  she  adjusted  her 
new  hat  at  a  smart  angle,  pulled 
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on  the  white  gloves  and  tucked 
the  lace  handkerchief  into  her 
shiny  new  handbag. 

The  chapel  was  nearly  filled 
when,  with  little  Mary  joyfully 
holding  her  hand,  she  slid  silently 
into  a  back  seat.  The  stand  was 
beautifully  decorated  and  seats  of 
honor  were  arranged  under  a  ban- 
ner inscribed,  "Our  Mothers" 
Young  men  were  escorting  their 
mothers  to  the  seats  of  honor. 
The  seats  were  almost  filled  now, 
and  a  young  man  was  standing 
behind  the  pulpit.  She  couldn't 
see  his  face  clearly  for  a  vase  of 
flowers,  but  he  resembled  her 
Paul.  Ellen's  heart  beat  fast,  and 
she  felt  smothery.  Of  course  she 
didn't  count,  it  was  for  those  who 
did  count,  it  was  for  those  who 
went  to  church  regularly,  the 
faithful  ones.  The  young  man 
was  still  standing  there  staring 
into  the  audience.  Was  it  stage 
fright  or  was  he  looking  for  some- 
one? Suddenly  he  stepped  for- 
ward. It  was  Paul,  her  Paul  so 
tall  and  handsome.  He  was  smil- 
ing and  coming  straight  toward 
her.  "Oh,  Mother,  I'm  glad,"  he 
whispered  and  proudly  led  her  to 
a  seat  of  honor. 


Ellen  felt  like  a  queen  as  she 
listened  to  the  eulogies  of  love 
and  devotion,  praise  and  admira- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  mothers 
of  men.  Tributes  to  their  care- 
worn hands,  their  understanding 
and  forgiving  hearts;  their  cour- 
age and  love  that  led  them  into 
the  valley  of  the  shadows;  all 
their  faith  and  suffering  that  tri- 
umphed over  death.  She  forgot 
her  weaknesses  in  the  fragrance  of 
the  yellow  carnation  pinned  on 
her  breast,  and  the  words  of  the 
bishop,  "I  am  very  pleased  that 
Mother's  Day  comes  on  the  Sab- 
bath. The  Sabbath  is  made  for  our 
spiritual  uplifting.  Let  our  bodies 
rest,  that  we  may  keep  the  laws 
of  the  God  of  nature,  for  he  or- 
ganized our  bodies  and  he  knows 
what  they  can  endure.  I  think 
God  made  the  Sabbath  Day  for 
tired  mothers." 

Mother  Larkin  heard  no  more. 
Her  eyes  sought  and  met  Henry's 
where  he  sat  on  the  third  row. 
Again  she  saw  the  old  ardor  of 
pride  and  tenderness  in  his  eyes 
as  he  smiled  at  her.  Then  sud- 
denly, the  floodgates  of  her  soul 
gave  way  and  tears  of  happiness 
fell  unheeded  on  her  idle  hands. 


A  Mother-in-Law  Speaks 

Christine  Stacey 

I  have  daughters-in-law  and  sons-in-law, 

I  love  them,  they're  near  to  my  heart. 

I  am  happy  each  day  that  they're  with  us  to  stay, 

And  now  of  our  family  a  part. 

If  I  had  my  say  in  matters  of  state, 
I  would  hold  to  one  thought  as  my  aim; 
I  would  curtail  a  phrase,  and  quickly  erase 
That  caption  "in  law"  from  the  name. 
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Relief  Society  Compassion 

■  "...  with  the  resources  they  will  have  at  command,  they  will  fly 
to  the  relief  of  the  stranger;  they  will  pour  in  oil  and  wine  to  the  wounded 
heart  of  the  distressed;  they  will  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  orphan  and 
make  the  widow's  heart  to  rejoice." 

These  prophetic  words  were  written  of  Relief  Society  by  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith  one  week  after  he  began  the  organization  on  March  17, 
1842. 

In  the  123  years  since  that  time,  these  words  have  embodied  a 
high  purpose  and  directed  daily  actions  of  Relief  Society  members.  To- 
day in  1965,  members  everywhere  are  helping  to  fulfill  this  prophecy. 
How  often  do  strangers  who  move  into  a  community  find  a  welcome  ex- 
pressed by  a  hot  meal,  an  invitation,  or  some  other  service.  How  many 
wounded  hearts  are  soothed  and  comforted  by  the  sweet  friendships  and 
understanding  hearts  of  their  Relief  Society  sisters. 

In  the  days  of  Nauvoo  and  later,  the  Relief  Society  presidents 
would  direct  the  loving  care  of  orphans  and  see  they  were  absorbed  into 
families,  when  children  were  orphaned  by  sea  and  land  voyages,  or 
when  parents  succumbed  to  illnesses  which  swept  the  pioneer  settle- 
ments. 

In  today's  world  this  aspect  has  changed.  Relief  Society  now  pro- 
vides care  for  children  whose  mothers  may  be  in  the  hospital  ill,  or 
mothers  of  new  babies.  When  death  of  any  member  of  a  family  occurs, 
the  president  provides  both  needed  service  and  comforts  the  widow's 
heart,  or  other  bereaved  members.  By  careful  and  prayerful  planning 
a  president  will  involve  the  great  majority  of  ward  or  branch  sisters  to 
provide  extensive  services  which  in  her  judgment  are  proper,  whereby 
the  great  blessings  of  service  are  shared  by  many.  Often  the  president 
makes  the  visiting  teachers  responsible  for  the  first  watchcare  until 
such  time  as  the  president  directs  in  particular  instances. 

The  statistical  records  of  Relief  Society  compassionate  services 
increase  very  substantially  each  year,  but  the  statistics  account  for  but 
a  percentage  of  the  service  given  by  Relief  Society.  Just  certain  aspects 
of  care  at  the  time  of  death  are  recorded,  just  bedside  nursing  service, 
not  other  help  given,  such  as  in  recruiting  volunteers  to  aid  in  hospitals. 
The  "Other  Compassionate  Services"  recorded  do  not  include  all  addi- 
tional services,  nor  specialized  services  given  to  some  youth.  Only  the 
Lord  knows  the  extent  of  the  services  given  by  Relief  Society  as  outlined 
by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  endorsed  by  the  prophet  today. 
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EDITORIAL 


Young  married  members  of  Relief  Societies  in  college  organizations 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  loving  watchcare  they  give  to  one  another. 
As  directed  by  presidents,  themselves  the  mothers  of  small  children, 
they  alleviate  the  needs  of  the  sisters,  be  it  deprivation,  illness,  or  death. 
The  spirit  of  oneness  and  service  is  outstanding.  In  Relief  Societies 
everywhere  the  visits  of  the  younger  sisters  to  the  older  sisters  are  ap- 
preciated. The  guidance  and  wisdom  of  the  older  sisters  enrich  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  younger  sisters  who  bring  freshness,  enthusiasm, 
and  helpful  service  to  the  elderly. 

To  appreciate  the  compassionate  services  of  Relief  Society  it  is 
salutary  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  one  is  on  the  receiving  end. 

In  one  of  the  Relief  Society  lessons  on  "Teaching  the  Gospel  in 
the  Home,"  it  suggests  that  a  woman  make  a  list  of  her  week's  activities 
in  which  she  consciously  plans  the  compassionate  services  she  may 
give.  Of  course,  one's  first  duty  is  to  one's  own,  and  then  to  perform 
compassionate  services  as  called  upon  by  Relief  Society  is  of  second 
concern.  But  beyond  that,  what  satisfaction  may  a  woman  experience  as 
she  is  schooled  in  the  motto  of  Relief  Society  "Charity  Never  Faileth." 
More  than  the  loaf  of  bread,  the  soup,  the  casserole,  much  as  they  are 
appreciated  in  a  time  of  incapacity,  is  the  experiencing  of  the  attitude 
of  loving  service  of  a  Relief  Society  sister. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  commanded  Relief  Society  women  to 
enlarge  their  souls  toward  each  other.  Relief  Society  is  the  teacher- 
trainer  of  the  adult  womanhood  of  the  Church  in  assisting  her  to  in- 
tegrate in  her  soul  the  love  for  mankind  which  motivated  the  action  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  whom  the  Savior  described  for  everyone  to  em- 
ulate. After  a  woman  has  moved  beyond  the  direct  tutelage  of  her  moth- 
er, the  compassion  in  her  soul  grows  and  expands  through  the  divine 
Relief  Society. 

President  McKay  tells  us  "Next  to  motherhood  and  teaching, 
woman  attains  her  highest  glory  in  the  realm  of  compassionate  service 
...  I  hope  I  arn  not — will  not  be  considered  as  boasting  when  I  say 
that  the  most  beautiful  and,  undoubtedly,  the  most  efficient  organiza- 
tion in  the  realm  of  service  is  the  Relief  Society  of  the  Church"  ("Three 
Realms  in  Which  Woman's  Influence  Should  Ever  Be  Paramount,"  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  December  1958,  pp.  792-93).  — M.C.S. 
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Woman's 
Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Sylvia  Porter,  United  States'  shrewd 
giver  of  financial  information  and  ad- 
vice in  her  syndicated  column  "Your 
Money's  Worth,"  has  been  touring 
abroad.  She  feels  that  the  women  of 
Finland  are  noteworthy  in  their  level 
of  literacy  and  education.  Women  ac- 
count for:  93  per  cent  of  all  Finnish 
pharmacists;  76  per  cent  of  dentists; 
65  per  cent  of  all  elementary  and  56 
per  cent  of  all  high  school  teachers; 
30  per  cent  of  all  architects;  23  per 
cent  of  journalists;  25  per  cent  of  all 
economists;  13.5  per  cent  representa- 
tion in  Parliament;  32  per  cent  rep- 
resentation in  Helsinki's  municipal 
council.  Women  represent  53  per  cent 
of  Finland's  working  force. 

Jill  Kinmont,  former  champion  slalom 
skier,  who,  when  eighteen,  fell  while 
skiing  on  the  slopes  of  Alta,  Utah, 
and  crushed  a  neck  vertebra  that  left 
her  unable  to  move,  control,  or  feel 
anything  below  her  shoulders,  began 
to  think  hard  about  "what  you  can  do 
with  what  you  have."  She  has  finished 
college  and  is  now  an  extraordinarily 
talented  school  teacher,  in  a  wheel 
chair.  Cheerful,  sympathetic,  with  an 
unfailing  sense  of  humor,  she  cap- 
tures her  students'  interest,  sympathy, 
and  good  will  immediately.  Her  par- 
ents and  brothers  are  most  coopera- 
tive and  helpful.  Jill's  courage  is 
magnificent. 

Elizabeth  Longford  has  received  much 
commendation  for  her  scholarly  and 
entertaining  biography  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria: Born  to  Suceed  (Harper  and 
Row  Publishers).  A  reviewer  most 
generous  in  her  praise  of  this  biog- 
raphy is  Aileen  Ward,  author  of  John 
Keats:  The  Making  of  a  Poet,  for 
which  she  received  the  1964  National 
Book  Award. 


Charming  Alicia  Markova,  created 
Dame  Alicia  Markova  by  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth II,  is  now  the  choreographer  for 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  with  thirty- 
six  ballet  dancers  in  her  charge,  un- 
der contract  twelve  months  a  year. 
Born  in  London,  she  made  her  debut 
on  the  London  stage  at  the  age  of 
ten  and  was  hailed  "a  miniature  Pav- 
lova." She  is  considered  the  greatest 
"Giselle"  in  ballet  history.  She  has 
recently  been  on  her  second  tour  of 
the  United  States,  lecturing  on  ballet. 
She  feels  that  the  grants  given  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  to  choreographers 
and  dancers  will  greatly  increase  the 
art  of  ballet  in  America. 

Josephine  Johnson  has  selected  her 
best  short  stories  ranging  "from  comic 
fantasy  through  vivid  realism  to  dark, 
mysterious  tragedy — and  creating  al- 
ways a  unique  and  powerful  enchant- 
ment" to  quote  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review.  Miss  Johnson  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  novel,  Now  in  No- 
vember, and  much  critical  acclaim  for 
her  latest  novel  The  Dark  Traveler. 

Helen  Savitsky,  a  research  geneticist 
employed  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  with  a  speci- 
fic assignment  to  the  sugar  beet 
industry,  has  cooperated  with  her 
husband,  Dr.  V.  F.  Savitsky,  in  de- 
veloping monogerm  beet  seed.  This 
type  of  seed  has  proved  to  be  of  in- 
estimable value  over  the  old  multi- 
germ  type  which  produced  several 
plants  very  close  together,  and  thus 
required  difficult  and  expensive  thin- 
ning procedures.  Through  this  useful 
and  significant  research  and  her 
many  other  contributions  to  scientific 
beet  growing,  Helen  Savitsky  has 
achieved  the  reputation  of  being  "un- 
surpassed in  her  cytological  work  on 
the  sugar  beet." 
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Abide  With  Me 


Lenora  Hansen 


All  night  the  ticking  of  the 
cheap  alarm  clock  had  hammered 
Karen  Arden  with  its  endless  met- 
ronome. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  it 
seemed  to  beat  the  echo  of  her 
peace.  That  was  when  she  lay 
close  beside  Jim  in  the  darkness, 
with  the  room  empty  of  any 
sound  except  the  alarm  clock's 
strident  voice  and  Jim's  soft 
breathing. 

Now  Jim  Arden's  bed  was  on  a 
rocky,  lonesome  hill,  where  they 
had  buried  him,  seven  months 
ago,  when  the  truck  which  he  was 
driving  had  gone  over  Copper 
Bluff.  Now  the  clock  ticked  on 
and  on — part  of  Karen's  yearn- 
ing and  her  emptiness. 

Karen  wanted  to  go  home.  She 
wanted  to  take  her  two  children 
and  go  back  to  her  own  town  and 
her  own  people.  She  wanted  to 
sit  at  her  mother's  table  and  bite 
her  teeth  into  the  crusty  edge  of 
bread,  hot  from  her  mother's 
oven,  to  feel  the  soft  warm  center 
on  her  palate  and  to  smell  the 
buttered  saltiness. 

She  wanted  to  hear  her  father's 
voice  again  talking  to  the  Lord  in 
family  prayer,  telling  him  that 
this  family  wanted  to  serve  him, 
if  he  would  just  forgive  their 
weaknesses  and  keep  on  showing 
them  the  way  to  go. 

But  Karen  could  not  go  home. 
She  couldn't  even  feed  her  chil- 
dren here.  If  only  she  could  find 
some  way.  .  .  . 

She  sighed  and,  turning  back 
the  covers,  slid  her  long  legs  over 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  sitting  up. 
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She  felt  with  her  feet  for  her 
slippers  and  reached  for  her  robe, 
where  it  had  slid  from  the  foot  of 
the  bed  onto  the  floor. 

She  checked  to  see  if  Susie  was 
still  covered.  The  three-year-old 
stirred  a  little,  but  slept  on.  She 
leaned  across  the  railing  of  the 
crib  and  touched  her  baby,  ca- 
ressing the  cowlick  that  swirled 
left,  up  from  his  forehead,  exactly 
as  his  father's  had  done.  He 
carried  his  father's  name — Jim. 

She  sashed  the  robe  tightly 
around  and  felt  for  a  brush,  using 
it  on  her  short,  dark  hair  without 
turning  on  a  light.  As  she  passed 
the  hall  closet,  she  reached  in  and 
drew  out  a  blanket.  In  the  other 
room  she  pushed  back  the  cur- 
tains so  that  she  could  see  into 
the  night,  draped  the  blanket 
across  her  shoulders  and  sat  down 
in  Jim's  big  chair,  drawing  her 
knees  up  close  and  wrapping  the 
blanket  around  them. 

She  prepared  to  lay  out,  again, 
the  problem  before  her. 

Karen  Arden  was  twenty-seven. 
She  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
half -hesitant  grace  of  motion.  Her 
eyes  were  large.  Her  mouth  had 
a  soft  look,  with  a  little  tilt  up  at 
the  corners  as  though  a  smile 
were  just  about  to  come.  Her 
teeth  were  even,  her  complexion 
clear.  She  had  an  easy  and  listen- 
ing manner  with  people. 

These  were  what  Bob  Evans 
was  offering  to  pay  her  for — her 
good  looks  and  her  easy  listening 
manner — to  serve  drinks  at  his 
club  outside  of  town — to  sit  at 
the  tables  and  listen  to  his  special 
guests. 

What  did  she  do  if  the  guests 
became  importunate?  What  if 
the  gingerale,  that  Bob  promised 


she  would  be  served,  no  longer 
tasted  strong  enough? 

The  pay  that  he  offered  was 
good.  She  could  hire  a  woman 
to  take  care  of  the  children. 

This  was  November.  Jim  had 
died  in  April.  The  hospital  and 
the  burial  had  taken  their  little 
insurance.  She  had  gone  home 
for  two  weeks  after  the  funeral,  to 
visit  with  her  parents,  to  postpone 
being  alone  and  to  look  for  work. 
There  was  no  work.  Her  father 
had  asked  her  to  stay  on,  but  she 
had  been  quite  firm.  His  heart 
was  bad  and  he  had  sold  most  of 
the  farm.  They  managed,  he  and 
her  mother,  but  there  wasn't 
money  to  support  three  more.  So 
she  had  come  back  here,  where 
she  and  Jim  had  lived  last.  She 
and  the  children  had  moved  into 
a  smaller  place  and  the  finance 
company  had  picked  up  the  car. 

She  had  taken  a  job  in  the  Can- 
yon Cafe  and  arranged  with  a 
Navajo  girl  to  take  care  of  the 
children.  But  the  girl  went  back 
to  the  reservation,  suddenly,  and 
she  had  had  to  stop  work. 

She  worked  for  one  week  in 
Anna's  Dress  Shop.  When  she 
cashed  her  pay  check  and  paid 
the  woman  who  did  baby  sitting 
she  had  $4.85  left. 

She  had  inquired  at  the  bank 
and  at  the  local  business  offices. 
They  had  all  been  sorry,  but  they 
were  all  fully  staffed.  They  had 
written  down  her  name. 

Karen  had  advertised  for  sew- 
ing. She  had  ironed  clothes  and 
she  had  tended  children  in  her 
home.  But  the  money  would  not 
stretch.  They  really  did  eat,  of 
course,  but  the  children's  clothes 
had  grown  too  small  and  Karen 
didn't  know  where  to  get  more. 
Her   own   clothes   were   shabby. 
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They  all  needed  shoes.  The  rent 
was  a  few  days  later  every  month. 
A  light  bill  and  a  water  bill  lay 
on  her  dresser,  unpaid.  A  tight 
knot  of  desperation  was  growing 
in  her  stomach. 

She  had  to  find  some  better 
way — and  quickly.  Was  Bob 
Evans'  offer  the  answer? 

Karen  sat,  pondering  and  trou- 
bled, until  the  sky  began  to  grow 
light.  Finally  she  stood  up,  folded 
the  blanket  and  then  wrapped  it 
around  her  like  a  shawl,  and, 
going  to  the  front  door,  stepped 
out  to  see  if  the  fresh  day  held 
any  promise. 

She  did  not  notice,  as  she 
usually  did,  where  the  screen  had 
pulled  loose  from  the  door,  she 
didn't  see  the  broken  adobe 
fence,  nor  the  pile  of  tumbleweeds 
against  the  vacant  house  across 
the  street.  Her  eyes  looked  on, 
beyond,  where  the  trees  stood, 
bare  limbed,  against  a  red-cloud 
sky.  A  wind  blew,  sharp  against 
her  face.  A  bird  flew  down  across 
the  fire  clouds.  She  turned  back 
into   the  house,   a  little  healed. 

It  was  the  Sabbath  Day.  When 
Jim  was  with  her,  they  used  to 
feed  the  babies  early  and  drive 
fifty  miles  over  to  Beecroft  where 
there  was  a  Mormon  Sunday 
School.  Afterward,  they  would 
eat  hamburgers  at  the  drive-in, 
and  both  the  children  would  go  to 
sleep  on  the  way  home.  Now 
Sunday  was  spent  without  any 
Church  service. 

As  Karen  dressed  Susie  and  the 
baby  in  their  play  clothes,  she 
thought  of  Sunday  morning  when 
she  was  a  child. 

When  she  was  eight,  she  had 
had  a  lavender  check  dress  with 
a  white  organdy  collar.    She  re- 


membered the  dress  as  part  of  a 
tingling  clean  and  shiny  feeling. 
Outside  the  sun  was  warm;  inside 
the  organ  played.  Her  father  sat 
up  on  the  stand,  and  when  she 
caught  his  eye,  he  smiled  at  her. 

What  would  happen  if  she 
called  up  the  branch  president 
in  Beecroft,  and  said,  "President 
Rogers,  I'm  not  a  member  of  your 
branch,  but  I  belong  to  the 
Church  and  I  need  help!" 

What  would  happen  if  she 
called  Bob  Evans  and  said,  "I've 
been  thinking  about  that  job  you 
offered  me,  at  the  club.  Drive  me 
over  to  Beecroft,  to  my  Church 
tonight,  and,  maybe,  after  that  I 
can  give  you  my  answer." 

What  if  she  called  Alice  Hunt. 
The  Hunts  were  Mormons.  They 
had  no  children,  so  instead  of  try- 
ing to  make  Sunday  School,  they 
drove  to  Beecroft  for  sacrament 
meeting  in  the  evening.  Several 
times,  after  Jim's  death,  they  had 
asked  Karen  to  go  with  them,  but 
the  babies  were  awfully  little  to 
be  out  so  late.  She  had  declined. 
But  now  she  could  call  Alice! 

As  they  got  out  of  the  Hunt  car 
in  Beecroft  that  evening,  the  sky 
was  clouded  over  and  the  wind 
whipped  up  a  blinding  dust.  The 
wind  tore  at  Karen's  dress  and  at 
the  baby's  blanket.  Dust  filled 
her  eyes  and  its  taste  was  in  her 
mouth.  Susie  clung  to  her  moth- 
er's skirts  and  cried. 

Just  before  they  reached  the 
chapel  door  the  first  great  drops 
of  rain  came  down,  gathering  the 
dust  as  they  descended,  and  spat- 
tering it  in  round  mud  splats  on 
Karen's  shoulders  and  Susie's 
dress. 

Tears  came  to  Karen's  eyes. 
Even  the  rain  came  differently 
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here!  She  remembered  how  rain 
came  at  home — clean  summer 
rain.  You  could  see  it  approach- 
ing from  the  east,  like  a  misty 
curtain,  foot  by  foot  across  green 
fields.  Now,  in  November,  there 
would  be  snow. 

She  stopped  a  moment  in  the 
hall  to  wipe  the  tears  from  Susie's 
face  with  her  handkerchief  and 
kept  one  hand  free  to  guide  the 
little  girl. 

The  meeting  had  already  com- 
menced. The  Hunts  and  the  Ar- 
dens  walked  in  quietly  and  sat 
down  at  the  back. 

President  Rogers  wasn't  there. 
The  man  they  called  "President 
Harmon"  was  a  stranger  to 
Karen. 

The  baby  slept.  Susie  put  her 
feet  up  on  the  bench  and  down 
again.  She  turned  around  to 
chatter  at  the  usher,  standing  by 
the  door.  She  dropped  her  moth- 
er's handkerchief  on  the  floor  and 
squeaked  across  the  bench  as  she 
slid  off  to  pick  it  up.  But  the  ride 
and  the  crying  had  left  her  tired 
and  she  soon  leaned  over  on 
Karen  and  closed  her  eyes. 

As  Karen  took  the  sacrament 
her  heart  cried,  "Why?  Oh,  Fath- 
er, why?" 

Again  she  longed  to  be  home 
where  she  could  meet  in  worship 
every  Sunday.  Then  her  thoughts 
turned  in  upon  herself  and  the 
meeting  began  floating  past  her. 
It  was  when  the  choir  began  the 
closing  hymn  that  the  words  sud- 
denly spoke  in  her  thoughts: 

"Abide  with  me,  'tis  eventide, 
and  lone  will  be  the  night,  if  I 
cannot  commune  with  Thee  and 
find,  in  Thee,  my  light  .  .  .  ." 
Tears  filled  Karen's  eyes  and 
spilled  down  her  cheeks  and  onto 
her  dress. 


"Father,"  she  prayed,  closing 
her  eyes.  "Father,  let  me  go 
home!"  Then  she  modified  her 
prayer.  "Or  at  least,  please, 
Father,  let  me  find  work  to  take 
care  of  my  children." 

A  peace  came  over  her,  and  the 
song  seemed  sweet  with  comfort 
as  she  prayed  with  the  singers: 
"Oh,  Savior,  stay  this  night  with 
me.   Behold,  'tis  eventide!" 

She  asked  the  Hunts  to  stop  at 
a  pay  telephone  before  they 
reached  her  home — she  had  an 
urgent  call  to  make.  In  the 
booth,  she  dropped  her  dime  into 
the  slot,  dialed  the  club  and  asked 
for  Mr.  Evans.  She  thanked  him 
for  his  offer,  but  she  said  she 
couldn't  take  the  job.  She  did 
need  the  money,  but  the  teach- 
ings of  her  Church  were  strong 
against  those  things.  No,  she 
didn't  know  what  she  would  do. 
She  must  trust  that  something 
would  turn  up. 

That  night  as  she  knelt  by  her 
bed  she  told  the  Father,  again, 
that  he  knew  how  much  she 
longed  to  go  home,  but  that  all 
things  were  in  his  hands.  Please, 
would  he  strengthen  her  faith  and 
help  her  to  find  work. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  nothing 
happened,  and  she  could  think  of 
nothing  to  do  to  help.  Wednesday 
morning,  as  soon  as  her  house- 
work was  done,  she  borrowed 
from  the  food  money  to  hire  a 
baby  sitter  and  went  out  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  town  businesses 
again — the  bank,  law  offices,  two 
little  mills,  the  courthouse.  Every- 
where she  met  with  the  same  an- 
swer. There  were  no  vacancies. 
If  something  should  turn  up,  they 
would  get  in  touch  with  her. 

Finally  she  turned,  weary,  to- 
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ward  her  own  house.  Her  shoul- 
ders sagged;  her  feet  were  heavy. 
She  paid  and  dismissed  the 
baby  sitter,  stepped  out  of  her 
shoes  and  slumped  down  into  the 
big  chair.  There  she  sat — deep, 
deep  down  inside,  tired — looking 
at  nothing.  The  baby  cried;  she 
didn't  go  to  him.  Susie  tugged, 
begging  at  her  knees,  but  she  paid 
no  heed. 

Hours  later,  as  it  was  growing 
dark,  she  moved.  Karen  gathered 
up  the  baby,  bathed  and  fed  him 
and  put  him  into  bed.  She  took 
her  daughter  on  her  lap  and 
washed  the  little  face  and  gave 
her  food  and  kissed  her  as  she 
tucked  her  in.  Through  all  of 
this,  she  didn't  speak;  she  didn't 
smile.  A  great  weariness  of  spirit 
held  her. 

She  had  locked  the  door,  pulled 
off  her  own  clothes  and  started  to 
lie  down,  when  she  remembered 
the  letters. 

She  had  taken  two  letters  out 
of  the  post  office  just  before  noon 
and  put  them  both  in  her  bag, 
hurrying  on  to  reach  the  bank  be- 
fore the  manager  went  out  to 
lunch. 

She  got  her  robe  out  of  the 
closet,  found  her  bag,  and  took 
the  letters  out  to  read  them.  The 
first  letter  was  signed  by  William 
J.  Hendrix,  manager  of  the  bank 
in  Preston,  a  small  town  about 


eight  miles  from  where  her  par- 
ents lived.  The  letter  read: 

Dear  Mrs.  Arden: 

One  of  our  cashiers  is  leaving  to  be 
married  in  three  weeks.  I  talked  with 
your  father,  when  he  was  in  this  after- 
noon, and  he  thought  perhaps  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  work.  T^he 
starting  salary  is  $200  a  month.  If 
you  would  like  the  position,  please  let 
us'  know  immediately. 

The  other  letter  was  from  her 
mother.  A  check  fell  out  as  she 
unfolded  it.  Halfway  down  the 
page  it  read: 

Bill  Porter  is  driving  back  and  forth 
to  work  in  Preston  every  day.  He  says 
that,  if  you  take  the  bank  job,  you  can 
ride  with  him. 

You  remember  I  wrote  to  you  that 
Bill's  wife  died  a  few  weeks  after 
your  Susie  was  born?  His  boy,  Melvin, 
is  six.  I  take  care  of  the  boy  when  he 
is  not  in  school,  until  his  father  gets 
here. 

Your  father  is  sending  a  check.  He 
thinks  that  you  might  need  the  money 
to  get  home. 

The  bank  must  have  your  answer  as 
soon  as  possible.  Be  sure  to  let  us  know 
what  you  decide. 

Karen  knelt  down  by  her  bed, 
the  quick  tears  and  the  gratitude 
poured  out  together. 

Joyously  she  laid  her  hand 
against  baby  Jim's  soft  cheek. 
Carefully  she  slipped  underneath 
the  covers  close  to  little  Susie. 
The  tiredness  fell  away  into  obliv- 
ion as  Karen  slept. 


Burdens 

Catherine   B.    Bowles 

If  aches  and  pains  could  be  measured 
They  would  reach  around  the  earth. 
If  they  were  put  upon  a  golden  scale 
They  would  weigh  more  than  they  are  worth. 
With  patience,  skill,  and  loving  care 
Burdens  are  lifted  through  faith  and  prayer. 
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Old-Fashioned 

Ruth  G.   Rothe 


Some  people  call  me  old-fashioned 
To  bake  bread  the  way  I  do, 
But  one  thing  I  have  noticed 
Is  that  they're  old  fashioned,  too; 
For  just  like  folks  ages  ago, 
They  like  a  slice — or  three, 
Spread  with  rich  old-fashioned  jam, 
Also  made  by  me. 
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Desserts  From  Australia 

Mary  A.   Lovett    Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia 

CHOCOLATE  SPONGE  CAKE 

4  eggs  2  tbsp.  cocoa 

1   c.  sugar  x/i  c.  boiling  water 

1   c.  and    1  tsp.  plain  flour  2  tsp.   butter 

IV2  tsp.   baking  powder 

Have  all  ingredients  at  room  temperature.  Separate  eggs  and  beat  whites 
until  thick.  Add  egg  yolks  and  mix  evenly  through.  Gradually  add  sugar  and 
beat  until  thick  and  creamy.  Fold  in  sifted  dry  ingredients,  then  add  boiling  water 
in  which  butter  is  melted.  Pour  into  two  greased  8-inch  tins  or  other  appropriate 
pans. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  20-25  minutes.  Cool  and  fill  with  fresh  cream  or 
cream  filling.   Ice  with  chocolate  icing. 

SUNSHINE  TARTLETS 
Pastry 

6  ozs.   plain  flour  1  tbsp.  castor  (fine)  sugar 

V2  tsp.   baking  powder  1  egg  yolk 

pinch  salt  2  tbsp.  water 

3  ozs.   butter  1  tsp.   lemon  juice 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt.  Add  butter  and  rub  it  in  with  fingertips 
until  mixture  resembles  coarse  bread  crumbs.  Add  sugar  and  mix  well.  Add  egg 
yolk,  water,  and  lemon  juice  and  mix  to  a  firm  dough. 

Roll  out  and  cut  12  rounds  to  fit  small  cake  tins  (muffin  pans).  Fill  with  a 
spoonful  of  fruit  mince  (mincemeat)  and  top  with  coconut  meringue  topping. 

Topping 

1    c.  coconut  1   egg,  plus  the  egg  white  left  over  from 

V2  c.  sugar  the  pastry,  well  beaten 

V2  tsp.  baking  powder 

Mix  all  ingredients  and  spoon  onto  fruit  mince  (mincemeat).  Bake  in  mod- 
erate oven  for  about  30  minutes.  This  recipe  may  be  made  as  one  large  tart  (pie). 


FAMILY  HOME   EVENING  SPECIAL  CASSEROLE 

Ida   Isaacson 

Cook  1  package  frozen  green  lima  beans,  as  directed  on  the  pack- 
age. (Fresh  green  lima  beans  may  be  substituted.)  Drain  off  the  juice 
and  drink  it.  (Don't  throw  it  away.)  Then  add  V2  c-  of  corn  (kernel  or 
creamed)  to  the  hot,  cooked  limas,  return  to  the  stove  and  cook  1 
minute.  Open  a  can  of  creamed  mushroom  soup  (do  not  dilute  soup) — 
heat  y2  can  of  soup  in  separate  pan. 

Put  hot  beans  and  corn  in  a  casserole  dish.  Pour  hot,  steaming 
mushroom  soup  (undiluted)  over  hot  beans  and  corn  and  sprinkle  a 
dash  or  two  of  cumin  over  the  whole.  Brown  in  370°  oven. 
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Adelle  Ashby 
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■  Some  of  the  new  styles  for  the  little  miss  leave  the  dresses  with- 
out pockets.  This  presents  a  problem  when  she  is  sent  to  school. 
One  suggestion  is  to  make  three  or  four  pockets  that  can  be  added 
to  her  different  dresses.  Add-on  pockets  are  portable,  and  are 
slipped  onto  her  belt.  They  look  pretty  on  most  any  style,  be  it  a 
dress  or  a  skirt  (figure  1).  If  the  dress  or  skirt  does  not  have  a 
belt,  just  stitch  three  snaps  on  the  back  of  the  pocket,  and  three 
snaps  to  correspond  someplace  on  the  dress. 

If  you  make  several  different  colored  pockets,  they  can  mix 
with  or  match  her  clothes,  and  she  will  always  be  able  to  have  her 
milk  money  or  hankie  handy. 

The  slip-on  pocket  has  three  little  loops  stitched  to  the  back. 

FABRIC  TO  CHOOSE 

The  pocket  takes  so  little  material  that  you  can  use  pieces  left 
over  from  other  sewing  projects.  A  piece  of  organdy  goes  well  with 
the  daintier  dresses,  a  bit  of  heavy  denim  will  go  with  heavy  skirts, 
or  some  corduroy  will  team  up  with  jumper  dresses. 

To  add  a  bright  note  to  an  otherwise  plain  dress,  try  making 
the  add-on  pocket  of  gay  plaid  or  polka  dots.  Or  make  a  pocket  of 
bright  striped  corduroy  to  go  with  all  of  her  corduroy  skirts  and 
jumpers. 
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figure  4 

CUT  FROM   DIAGRAM 

You  will  need  to  cut  two  pocket  backs  (figure  2)  so  that  the 
pocket  will  be  sturdy.  Then  cut  the  pocket  front  making  it  two 
inches  wider  than  the  back.  If  you  are  going  to  use  a  ruffle  or  other 
wide  trim,  you  will  need  to  allow  for  this  in  the  cutting  of  the  pocket 
front,  and  make  it  smaller  than  suggested  in  the  diagram,  because 
the  completed  pocket  front  should  be  the  same  size  as  the  back  when 
finished  (figure  3).  Be  sure  to  use  your  pinking  shears  when  cut- 
ting organdy  or  taffeta,  to  prevent  unraveling. 

SEW   BACK  FIRST 

First,  sew  the  two  pocket  backs  together,  being  sure  to  put  the 
right  sides  together.  Sew  them  along  the  top  and  sides  only,  leav- 
ing the  bottom  free  to  turn.  Now  turn  and  press.  Stitch  three  little 
bias  tape  loops  securely  near  the  top  of  the  pocket  back  through 
which  the  dress  belt  may  be  slipped. 

Before  sewing  the  pocket  front  to  the  back,  you  will  need  to 
stitch  on  the  trim.  You  may  want  a  little  ruffle,  or  some  rickrack, 
or  bias  binding.  If  the  pocket  is  being  made  of  plain  material,  you 
may  want  to  embroider  a  kitten,  a  flower,  or  perhaps,  the  child's 
name  or  her  initial  (figure  4). 
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figure  5 


figure  6 


Gather  in  the  fullness  of  the  pocket  front  and  stitch  across  the 
gather  line  on  the  machine.  If  you  have  a  ruffle,  you  will  want  to 
gather  along  just  under  the  ruffle  (figure  5).  If  you  have  a  bias 
binding,  you  will  want  to  gather  in  the  fullness  at  the  top  of  the 
pocket  and  then  bind  it  (figure  6). 

Now  baste  the  pocket  front  to  the  pocket  back  along  the  sides 
and  across  the  bottom.  Be  sure  that  the  right  side  of  the  pocket 
front  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  pocket  on  which  the  tabs  are  sewed. 
Now  machine  stitch  all  along  the  sides  and  bottom  and  turn. 


Log  Cabin  Quilt 

Maude  Rubin 

Its  old  log  cabin  pattern  like  a  book 
Tells  of  another  era,  a  homespun  day, 
Each  narrow  strip  a  chapter,  a  flashback  look 
At  a  time  of  nothing-wasted-or-thrown-away. 
Grandmother's  fingers  sewed  these  woolen  strips 
Of  somber  gray  and  black,  teal-blue  and  brown, 
Let  her  silver-flashing  needle  make  back  trips 
To  double-stitch  the  seams. 

Yet  she  laid  work  down 
To  search  for  brighter  colors,  to  intersperse 
Their  jewel-tints  among  these  quiet  tones 
Till,  like  a  brief  and  singing  bit  of  verse  — 
Bright  as  an  autumn  leaf  among  gray  stones  — 
Is  this  strip  of  turkey-red,  this  square  of  yellow, 
This  home-dyed  green  as  bright  as  a  rain-washed  willow! 
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Dorothy  Dean  Yancey,  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  served  as  quilting  chairman  for  the 
Blackfoot  Fourth  Ward  for  ten  years.  Devoted  and  encouraging  in  her  leadership, 
she  has  helped  to  develop  many  expert  quilters.  She  also  makes  rugs,  dolls, 
pillows,  pillowcases,  needlecraft  pictures,  and  afghans.  Mrs.  Yancey  has  served  as 
ward  organist  and  has  been  a  visiting  teacher  for  more  than  fifty  years.  She  is 
the  mother  of  seventeen  children,  fifteen  of  them  living,  and  has  fifty-seven 
grandchildren  and  thirty-seven  great-grandchildren. 

QUALITY  QUILTS— A  RELIEF  SOCIETY  TRADITION 

Florence  Wells  Dudley,  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  has  been  making  quilts  and 
numerous  other  handicraft  articles  for  Relief  Society  ever  since  the  branch  was 
organized  in  1944.  She  was  first  counselor  to  the  first  branch  Relief  Society 
president,  and  has  served  for  many  years  as  a  visiting  teacher.  Her  quilts  are 
unique  in  design  and  exquisite  in  workmanship.  Mrs.  Dudley  has  nine  children, 
twenty-seven  grandchildren  and  fourteen  great-grandchildren.  At  eighty-three  years 
of  age,  she  is  busy,  happy,  and  useful. 
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A  Mother's  Solitude 

Margaret  B.  Jorgensen 

This  moment,  alone  in  silence,  is  mine; 

All  others,  surrounding,  fraught 

With  clamor, 

Wherein  a  mother-soul  divides  itself 

A  thousand  times — and  willingly. 

But  in  this  hour  I  am  one, 

With  thee. 


>M 
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■  "I  won't  be  able  to  wear 
it,  Mum — the  bodice  is  ruined!" 

Celia  held  up  the  dress  for  her 
mother's  inspection,  her  usually 
bright  face  clouded  with  dismay. 
"Who  would  have  thought  that  a 
splash  of  orangeade  would  leave 
such  a  stubborn  stain?" 

"Couldn't  you  wear  your  green 
frock  tomorrow?"  Mrs.  Roberts 
asked,  soothingly.  "None  of  your 
friends  will  be  at  the  dance.  No 
one  would  recognize  it." 

Celia  sat  down  at  the  breakfast 
table,  and  dug,  impatiently,  into 
the  grapefruit  before  her.  "Oh, 
Mum!  It  is  positively  dated. 
Brian  wouldn't  think  much  of  me 
in  that." 

"I  don't  think  a  lot  of  him,  if 
that  is  the  impression  he  gives  his 
girl  friends."  Jeff  slipped  into  the 
chair  beside  his  sister,  comparing 
his  watch  with  the  kitchen  clock. 


The 
ni  versa  ry 


Nit  a  Ellis 

Penarth,  Glamorgan,  South  Wales 

"That  green  thing's  nice.  It  suits 
you." 

•  Celia's  blue  eyes  grew  mutin- 
ous, and  her  mother  interposed 
quickly.  "Give  a  call  to  Bob,  dear. 
He'll  be  late  for  school." 

Celia's  uncertain  temper  was 
never  far  below  the  surface,  she 
thought.  But  she  was  a  redhead, 
like  her  father,  with  his  loving 
but  fiery  disposition.  Only  persis- 
tent and  prayerful  effort  would 
enable  her  to  control  it.  In  time, 
she  would  succeed,  just  as  David 
had. 

She  was  glad  that  he  had  gone 
off  early  this  morning.  He  dis- 
liked to  hear  the  children  bicker- 
ing, and  it  was  important  that  he 
should  not  be  worried  today.  If 
this  deal  didn't  go  through.  .  .  . 
She  tried  to  shake  off  the  sudden 
despondency,  remembering  all  the 
unexpected  expenses;  the  need  for 
a  new  motor  scythe,  and  the  re- 
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pair  bill  for  the  station  wagon,  the 
strain  on  David's  face,  after  an 
evening  spent  in  worried  calcula- 
tions. 

There  were  bills  that  must  be 
settled  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  it  was  the  20th,  already.  The 
20th!  The  hand  slicing  bread 
tensed  and  stopped.  Unseeingly, 
she  stared  through  the  window  at 
the  lovely,  sunlit  garden.  It  was 
their  wedding  anniversary.  And 
they  had  both  forgotten  all  about 
it!  ~ 

"Mum — remember  that  pattern 
I  bought  last  week?  It's  so  simple 
that  if  you  didn't  mind  slipping 
out  to  buy  that  blue  silk  I  showed 
you  in  Cooper's  window,  you 
could  make  a  frock  by  tomorrow." 
Celia  spoke  pleadingly,  one  slim 
hand  on  the  doorknob.  "You 
know  how  quick  you  are!" 

"And  you  know  how  busy 
she  is,"  countered  young  Bob, 
munching  steadily  through  his 
bowl  of  cereal.  "You  ought  to 
make  your  own  dress,  Cil." 

Jeff  laughed.  "You  might  as 
well  ask  her  to  cook  her  own 
meals." 

"Boys  —  boys!"  Mrs.  Roberts 
prayed  for  the  inward  peace  so 
necessary  to  manage  this  temper- 
amental family  of  hers.  "Be  fair 
to  your  sister.  She  works  hard  in 
the  garden,  and  does  her  share 
when  it  comes  to  redecorating." 

"But  those  are  men's  jobs." 
Jeff  sounded  quite  concerned. 
"How  will  she  manage,  when  she 
marries?" 

This  time  Celia  could  not  re- 
strain her  annoyance.  "No  won- 
der Lucy  had  a  quarrel  with  you. 
She's  better  off,  if  you  ask  me." 

"I  didn't  ask  you!"  Jeff's  reply 
was  ominously  quiet. 


They  were  at  it  again.  Mrs. 
Roberts  ran  a  hand  over  her  fore- 
head. "Celia,  you'll  miss  your 
train.  If  I  get  that  material  and 
make  the  frock,  you'll  have  to  pay 
for  it."  Celia  had  been  overspend- 
ing since  she  had  become  friendly 
with  Brian.  If  only  she  could 
come  to  realize  that  Philip,  her 
old  boy  friend,  was  the  one  for  her. 
He  had  such  a  steadying  influ- 
ence, and  Celia  needed  someone 
like  that. 

"Bless  you,  Mummy  dear — and 
thanks."  Temper  was  forgotten 
as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen.  "I'll 
pay  you  back — with  interest." 
She  waved  a  grateful  hand.  "Bye 
now!" 

Then  she  was  gone — a  whirl  of 
navy  skirt,  lemon  sweater,  and 
bronze  fall  of  bobbing  hair,  with  a 
crimson  and  orange  daubed  can- 
vas beneath  one  arm. 

"You  know  what?"  asked  Bob, 
eating  egg  and  bacon  with  enthu- 
siasm, "Cil  will  end  up  as  one  of 
those  artists  who  live  in  a  garret, 
with  a  candle  and  no  food." 

"Not  on  your  life!"  Jeff  stood 
up,  a  tall,  dark  boy,  with  an  at- 
tractive smile.  "She's  got  enough 
sense  to  stay  at  home  and  let 
Mum  look  after  her." 

He  looked  tired.  He  had  been 
brooding  about  that  break  with 
Lucy.  A  pity!  She  was  a  sweet 
girl. 

M  rs.  Roberts  inspected  her  first- 
born with  the  wistful  glance  of  a 
mother,  who,  powerless  to  help, 
has  to  watch  her  dear  ones  suffer- 
ing the  hurts  of  adolescence. 

"How  about  asking  Pete  over 
for  the  week  end?"  she  suggested. 
"M-mm.    I'll  ring  him." 
She  brushed  his  jacket,  wishing 
he  wasn't  so  uncommunicative. 
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"Thanks,  Mum."  He  gave  her 
his  slow,  sweet  smile  as  he  left  for 
work. 

Now,  only  Bob  remained  to  be 
seen  off.  He  had  always  been  the 
easiest  of  the  three. 

"Mitzi  should  have  her  pups 
any  time,  now,"  he  remarked, 
stuffing  books  into  his  satchel. 

"I  wonder  how  many  she'll 
have?"  his  mother  replied  ab- 
sently, holding  out  his  blazer. 
"Bob — your  arms  are  too  long  for 
the  sleeves." 

"I'D  need  a  new  one,  if  they 
make  me  a  prefect.  The  list'll  be 
read  out  today." 

She  hugged  him.  "If  they  do, 
I'll  bake  a  cake,  a  special  'prefect' 
one.  Daddy  and  I  can  share  it. 
We've  been  married  twenty  years 
today." 

"Twenty  years!"  Bob's  excla- 
mation held  a  touch  of  awe. 
"Wow!" 

Then  he,  too,  was  gone,  and  she 
was  left  with  a  pile  of  washing-up. 

She  worked  deftly,  restoring 
gleaming  order  to  her  big,  white- 
painted  kitchen,  with  its  shining 
brasses,  fragrant  potted  plants 
and  colorful  rugs — the  heart  of 
the  house,  this  room,  a  place  for 
creation  and  living. 

Here  the  family  ate  together, 
talked  together,  prayed  together. 
Here,  in  the  sunny  window  alcove, 
she  had  spent  patient  hours  try- 
ing to  teach  Celia  to  sew.  The 
girl  disliked  it  as  much  as  she  dis- 
liked cooking.  But  she  showed  so 
much  talent  in  other  skills  that 
her  mother  had  given  up  the  in- 
struction. 

She  had  worried  about  it,  but 
David  had  laughed  at  her.  "You 
do  too  much  for  the  children. 
Leave  them  to  find  their  own  way 


— make  their  mistakes.  They'll 
learn  quicker  that  way." 

Dear  Dave!  He  would  be 
so  self-reproachful  at  the  thought 
of  forgetting  their  anniversary. 
But  with  so  many  things  going 
wrong,  and  working  as  hard  as 
two  men  on  the  small,  mixed 
farm,  it  was  little  wonder  that 
even  such  a  special  date  should 
have  eluded  him. 

If  he  managed  to  secure  that 
large  order  from  the  city  firm,  it 
would  boost  his  morale,  quite 
apart  from  straightening  out 
their  financial  tangles. 

Maybe  they  would  be  able  to 
manage  new  covers  for  the  living 
room.  The  old  ones  had  been 
washed  and  mended  so  often  that 
they  depressed  her. 

She  whisked  around  the  bed- 
rooms, thinking  she  must  hurry 
now — shopping  this  morning — 
the  frock  this  afternoon.  A  batch 
of  cooking  and  more  frock  in  the 
evening.  So  much  for  a  wedding 
anniversary! 

It  was  just  as  she  finished  cut- 
ting out  the  dress  that  the  phone 
rang.  It  was  her  husband. 
"Dave!"  she  said  conscious  of  the 
thrill  of  pleasure,  which,  even 
after  all  these  years,  always  ran 
through  her  when  she  heard  his 
voice.  "You've  got  that  order — I 
just  know  you  have!" 

"Right  the  first  time,  pet."  He 
sounded  himself  again,  free  from 
the  anxiety  that  had  been  fretting 
him.  "And  that's  not  all.  Have 
you  remembered  what  I've  re- 
membered?" 

She  laughed  softly,  wishing  she 
could  see  his  face.  "Of  course. 
I'm  going  to  make  a  cake." 

"Not  at  the  moment,  my  lovely 
Jean.      We're    going    to    spend 
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some  money  on  ourselves — just 
you  and  me."  His  tone  was 
wheedling,  reminding  her  of  Celia, 
but  with  David's,  there  was  an 
underlying  note  of  authority. 

"Listen  carefully,  Jean.  I'm 
not  coming  home  tonight." 

"Dave!"    She  was  aghast. 

He  chuckled.  "That's  just  the 
way  I  wanted  you  to  say  it. 
Proves-you  still  love  me!" 

"Dave — you're  not  serious." 

"O.K.  You  can  enlarge  on  that, 
later,  surrounded  by  luxury.  I've 
a  surprise  for  you.  You're  coming 
to  town  by  the  5:30  train.  I'll 
meet  you  at  the  station.  I've 
booked  a  room  for  two  nights  at 
a  hotel." 

"How  wonderful.  But.  ..." 

"I  haven't  finished.  I've  taken 
seats  for  the  ballet  this  evening 
and  a  play  for  tomorrow."  With 
obvious  enjoyment,  he  ended 
with  "How  about  that,  eh?" 

"I  can't  believe  it,  Dave."  She 
was  at  a  loss  for  words.  He  had 
fixed  everything.  However  was 
she  going  to  explain  that  she  was 
overwhelmed  with  work  at  home? 

"It'll  do  the  children  good  to 
look  after  things  for  a  week  end. 
You  wait  on  them  far  too  much." 

She  was  thinking  rapidly.  Hus- 
band or  children.  Who  should 
come  first?  Celia's  frock — cooking 
— prefect  cake — Pete  staying  for 
the  week  end — and  Mitzi's  pups. 
Celia  couldn't  cook  and  Celia 
couldn't  sew.  None  of  them  knew 
a  thing  about  midwifery. 

"Darling!"  David's  voice  came 
with  a  note  of  acute  disappoint- 
ment. "You're  not  trying  to 
think  up  an  excuse,  are  you?  Not 
on  our  anniversary." 

There  were  sudden  tears  in 
Jean's  eyes.  "No,"  she  said.  "I'm 
just  overcome.     Nothing  in   the 


world  will  stop  me  from  coming." 

Of  course  Dave  came  first.  She 
had  loved  him  for  a  long  time 
before  she  knew  the  children. 

She  looked  at  the  clock.  Just 
two  hours  left  for  everything. 
Clothes?  She  had  the  new  dress 
bought  a  few  weeks  before  for  a 
niece's  wedding,  and  her  suit  was 
just  back  from  the  cleaners.  The 
cream  hat  would  match  nicely, 
with  a  ribbon  band,  instead  of  the 
veiling.  She  had  all  she  needed. 
What  a  relief! 

She  rang  up  to  order  a  taxi  and 
food  from  three  local  shops. 
Pete's  appetite  was  as  big  as 
Jeff's.  Celia  would  just  have  to 
manage  the  cooking. 

Bob  came  home  five  minutes 
before  the  taxi,  and  she  used  the 
time  to  explain  what  had  hap- 
pened, as  she  packed  her  over- 
night case. 

He  stared  at  her.  "But,  Mum! 
I've  brought  all  my  muddy  foot- 
ball things  home.  There's  a  big 
match  tomorrow,  and  they  must 
be  clean." 

"Ask  Celia  to  wash  them — or 
do  them  yourself."  How  badly 
had  she  reared  her  children  that 
they  couldn't  wash  their  own 
clothes.  She  felt  an  acute  pang  of 
guilt. 

Celia  arrived,  breathless  and 
windswept,  as  Jean  was  stepping 
into  the  taxi.  "Mum — wherever 
are  you  going?" 

"To  town,  with  Daddy,  for  two 
nights.  I  know  it's  unexpected, 
and  I'm  sorry,  but  you'll  just  have 
to  manage.  I've  left  instructions 
about  the  cooking — and  the  frock 
is  cut  out.  All  you've  got  to  do 
is  to  follow  the  pattern  directions 
carefully." 

"Mum!"  Celia  sounded  desper- 
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ate.  "You  know  that  I  couldn't 
possibly  make  the  frock — or  cook 
for  a  whole  week  end.  You  can't 
go!" 

"I  can,  you  know — and  I  am," 
her  mother  told  her  firmly. 
"You're  not  babies,  Celia.  Which 
reminds  me — if  Mitzi  seems  in 
trouble,  call  the  vet.  Get  Lindy 
Curtis  to  help  you  with  the  frock. 
She  always  makes  her  own." 

"She's  in  Spain,  with  her  grand- 
mother." 

"For  goodness  sake!"  She  tried 
to  think  of  some  other  advice. 
Another  minute  and  she  would 
miss  that  train.  "Eat  out  of  cans, 
and  ask  Brian  to  take  you  some- 
where else,  where  a  new  frock 
won't  matter.  Now  I'm  off!  Ad- 
dress and  phone  number,  on  the 
hall  table — to  be  used  only  in  case 
of  illness." 

The  taxi  slid  forward.  What  a 
fuss.  How  wrong  she  had  been  in 
cosseting  the  family — in  making 
them  feel  so  dependent  on  her. 
Dave  was  right.  They  must  learn 
by  their  own  efforts — even  if  they 
did  make  a  mess,  at  first.  It  had 
taken  a  twentieth  wedding  anni- 
versary to  convince  her. 

She  tried  to  put  them  out  of 
her  mind.  Only  Dave  must  mat- 
ter, for  this  week  end.  But  she 
couldn't  help  feeling  mean — de- 
serting them  without  notice.  Yet 
how  much  meaner  it  would  have 
been,  to  disappoint  her  husband. 

During  an  interval  at  the  ballet 
that  evening,  she  glanced  at  Dave 
with  her  heart  full  of  tenderness. 
How  dear  he  was  to  her,  his  fair 
head  bent  over  his  program,  his 
lean,  muscled  strength  at  ease  for 
once.  She  must  never  allow  her- 
self to  forget  that  she  was  a  wife 
as  well  as  a  mother. 


Never  once  did  she  mention  the 
children;  but  her  thoughts  re- 
fused to  be  controlled.  Was  it 
wrong  to  have  left  little  Mitzi  to 
the  doubtful  care  of  teenagers? 
Would  Celia  burn  the  meat? 
Would  she,  perhaps,  decide  to  ask 
a  friend  to  lend  her  a  frock? 

"You  know,"  Dave  remarked, 
as  they  were  dressing  for  the  the- 
ater, "you're  still  thinking  about 
the  children.  Why  not  ring  them 
up,  and  put  your  mind  at  rest?" 

"No!"  She  hesitated.  "No— 
they  have  to  learn  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet."  She  would  not 
admit  how  badly  she  longed  to 
contact  them.  This  must  surely 
be  the  hardest  thing  for  a  mother 
to  do — to  let  her  children  grow 
away  from  her,  for  their  own 
sakes.  She  had  been  selfish  in  not 
realizing  it  before. 

The  time  spent  with  David  was 
wonderful.  Before  it  drew  to  a 
close,  he  put  an  arm  around  her, 
drawing  her  close.  "Thank  you," 
he  said,  quietly,  "for  being — just 
my  Jean."  They  exchanged  smiles 
with  perfect  understanding. 

As  they  drove  home  from  the 
station,  between  the  peaceful, 
evening-shadowed  fields,  Jean, 
pleasantly  rested,  wondered  how 
long  such  a  blissful  state  of  mind 
would  last.  She  envisaged  an  un- 
tidy house,  full  of  boisterous 
youth  and  spoiled  food. 

Bob  was  the  first  to  see  his 
parents  leaving  the  taxi  at  the 
gate  and  came  bounding  out. 
"Mum — Mitzi's  had  three  pups. 
We  helped  her!" 

"You  did?"  She  took  a  deep 
breath  and  went  inside. 

Everything  was  immaculate, 
the  table  laid  daintily  for  supper 
with    a    nicely    cooked    joint    of 
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lamb,  decorated  with  parsley,  an 
attractively  arranged  salad,  a 
golden  crusted  fruit  pie,  and  a  jug 
of  thick  cream. 

"Bob,"  she  asked,  "where's 
Celia?" 

"Gone  to  meet  Phil.  She  stayed 
at  his  house  last  night,  and  he's 
bringing  his  parents  over  to  sup- 
per. They're  going  to  ask  you  if 
they  can  be  engaged." 

Uean  sat  down  suddenly.  "Dave, 
did  you  hear  that?" 

He  had  just  brought  in  the  suit- 
cases, and  he  gave  his  deep 
chuckle.  "You'll  be  telling  us 
next  that  Jeff  has  made  it  up 
with  Lucy." 

"He  has."  Bob  grinned  all  over 
his  rosy,  freckled  face.  "Lucy 
has  been  looking  after  us.  How 
do  you  think  we  would  have  got 
by,  if  I  hadn't  sent  for  her?" 

"You— what?"  his  mother 
asked,  faintly. 

"She  was  the  only  person  I 
could  think  of  who  could  cook. 
When  Celia  rang  Brian  to  say  she 
couldn't  go  to  the  dance  because 
she  hadn't  a  frock,  he  was  an- 
noyed. Cil  got  mad,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  all,  Jeff  and  Pete 
came  in,  and  said  that  Phil  had 
run  into  a  car.  Celia  went  white, 
dropped  the  phone  and  ran  out. 
Next  thing  we  knew,  she  rang  to 
say  she  was  keeping  Phil's  mother 
company,  until  they  sent  Phil 
home  from  the  hospital,  and  that 
she  and  Phil  had  made  it  up,  and 
wanted  to  be  engaged." 

"What  happened  to  Phil, 
then?" 

"Hurt  his  arm,  I  think — can't 
be  anything  much,  if  they're 
bringing  him  in  to  supper.  Any- 
way, I  was  on  my  own,  after  Pete 
and  Jeff  went  out,  and  I  got  aw- 


ful hungry.  I  made  a  mess  of  my 
football  shorts — you  never  said 
anything  about  using  hot  water. 
So  I  rang  Lucy.  She  came  round 
right  away,  washed  my  things, 
and  cooked  us  a  super  meal." 

"I  like  that  girl  so  much," 
murmured  Jean,  with  warm  ap- 
preciation.   "What  then,   Bob?" 

"Well,  when  Jeff  came  back 
and  saw  her,  he  gave  a  big  whoop, 
and  picked  her  right  up  in  his 
arms."  Bob  looked  confidentially 
into  his  mother's  face.  "You 
know  what?  I  think  they're  all 
nuts!" 

Jean  stole  a  glance  at  Dave. 
His  eyes  were  fairly  dancing.  But 
all  he  said  was,  "See  what 
I  mean?" 

Bob  was  still  chatting.  He 
caught  her  arm.  "Lucy's  made  a 
chocolate  cake.  Cil  helped.  It's 
to  celebrate  my  being  made  a  pre- 
fect; and  Cil  and  Phil  getting  en- 
gaged, if  you'll  let  them;  and  you 
and  Daddy  having  an  anniver- 
sary; and — and  Mitzi  having 
pups,"  he  ended  triumphantly. 

Jean  threw  an  arm  around  him, 
and  went  on,  "and  Jeff  and  Lucy 
making  up  their  quarrel,  and 
Daddy  getting  a  great  big  order 
and  buying  new  covers  for  the 
chairs.  This  is  going  to  be  a  won- 
derful party!" 

"New  covers,"  repeated  Bob, 
excitedly.  "Well,  we  must  be  very 
rich!" 

Through  the  window  Jean 
watched  a  laughing  group  of 
lovely  young  people  coming  to 
the  house.  Her  look  embraced 
them  all  with  a  smile  of  pure  con- 
tent. Holding  her  husband's  arm, 
she  answered  the  question  in  the 
boy's  clear  eyes. 

"Yes,  Bob,"  she  said,  joyously. 
"Oh,  yes,  Bob,  we  are!" 
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Chapter  8  (Conclusion) 


■  Before  they  had  finished  break- 
fast the  next  morning  Uncle  Fred- 
erick said,  "Now  that  I  have  this 
nice,  big  car"  .  .  .  He  waited  for 
the  laughter  to  subside,  and  then 
went  on.  "Anyway,  it  will  hold 
the  five  of  us,  or  so  I  think.  We 
can  try  it  out,  and  then  you  must 
all  go  with  me  on  some  trips  a- 
round  the  countryside.  We  should 
visit  Garmish   and  Munich   and 

"Just  a  minute!"  cried  Maria. 
"You  forget  that  I  am  a  working 
girl.  We  don't  just  run  off  with 
visiting  uncles  whenever  we  take 
a  notion.  That  is,  we  don't  go 
and  keep  our  jobs." 

"And  I  must  become  a  working 
girl  as  fast  as  I  can,"  said  Elsa. 
"As  you  know,  I  just  barely  had 
enough  money  to  bring  me  back 
here." 

"Come  now.   You  can  go  for  a 


week,  anyway,"  her  uncle  in- 
sisted. "You  will  not  starve,  nor 
do  without  any  real  necessities  in 
that  time.  And  the  trip  will  cost 
you  nothing.  You,  Maria,  can  get 
a  week's  vacation,  surely." 

"Yes,  perhaps  I  can.  And  it 
would  be  wonderful  to  have  such 
a  pleasant  trip." 

"Good.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  away  we  will  start  off  on 
a  holiday.  Perhaps  we  will  go 
over  into  Austria.  As  far  as  Inns- 
bruck, anyway.  Why,  we  can  do 
that  in  a  single  day.  Now,  it  is  all 
arranged."  He  looked  at  them 
all  happily. 

"It  is  all  arranged  as  far  as  you 
and  I  are  concerned,"  laughed 
Maria.  "Herr  Klopfer,  my  em- 
ployer, may  take  quite  a  dif- 
ferent view.  Anyway,  we  shall 
see.  I'll  ask  this  very  day." 

"If  we  do  go,"  said  Elsa,  "it 
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should  be  right  away,  so  that 
I  can  get  to  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. But,  as  you  say,  a  week 
probably  won't  make  too  much 
difference." 

She  wanted  to  go  out  that  very 
day  and  start  looking  for  work, 
but  her  mother  wouldn't  hear  of 
it.  "You  are  entitled  to  one  day 
at  home,"  she  said,  "after  so  long 
an  absence.  If  not,  I  am  entitled 
to  have  you  here  one  day,  at  any 
rate." 

Elsa  agreed,  and  when  Maria 
returned  from  work  that  evening, 
she  said,  "Herr  Klopfer  will  let 
me  go  if  I  can  get  someone  to 
work  in  my  place.  This  is  the  busy 
season  in  the  gift  shop,  of  course, 
with  all  of  the  tourists  coming 
through  now.  Vacation  time  for 
us  is  in  the  late  fall  and  win- 
ter when  everyone  else  stays 
at  home." 

"That  problem  will  be  an  easy 
one  to  solve,"  said  Elsa.  "I  can 
take  your  place.  I've  had  all  the 
traveling  and  vacation  that  is 
coming  to  me.  Besides,  I  know 
the  shop  and  can  do  much  better 
than  anyone  else.  Tell  Herr  Klop- 
fer that  I'll  report  to  work  Mon- 
day morning." 

When  Maria  started  to  protest, 
her  mother  said  firmly,  "I  think 
Elsa  is  right.  Perhaps  if  she  goes 
back  to  work,  Herr  Klopfer  will 
decide  he  can  use  the  two  of  you. 
Besides,"  she  added  with  a  twin- 
kle in  her  eyes,  "think  how  much 
more  comfortable  I  shall  be  trav- 
eling with  only  two  of  us  in  that 
small  back  seat." 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
others  would  leave  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  and  that  Elsa  would 
stay  at  home  and  take  over 
the  work  in  the  gift  shop. 


By  the  time  Sunday  came  she 
had  been  home  for  two  days  and 
had  seen  nothing  of  Karl.  She  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  his  devotion 
was  more  in  her  mother's  mind 
than  in  his  heart.  She  strongly 
suspected,  also,  that  her  mother's 
reason  for  suggesting  that  she  re- 
main at  home  had  more  of  a  mo- 
tive than  merely  wanting  the 
additional  room  in  the  rear  seat 
of  the  Volkswagon. 

They  drove  to  church  Sunday 
morning  a  few  minutes  early,  so 
that  Maria  would  be  there  in 
plenty  of  time  to  play  the  pre- 
liminary organ  music.  Karl  met 
them  in  the  foyer.  His  greeting 
was  as  warm  as  anyone  could 
wish,  although  he  seemed  just  as 
much  pleased  to  meet  the  aunt 
and  uncle  as  he  was  to  see  her 
again.  He  was  now  in  the  branch 
presidency,  he  explained,  and 
would  be  calling  upon  her  right 
away  to  give  her  a  choice  of  any 
two  or  three  jobs  that  she  might 
like. 

Before  Elsa  could  answer,  her 
mother  said,  "You  must  come 
home  with  us  to  dinner  today.  We 
want  you  to  get  acquainted  with 
our  folks  from  America." 

Elsa  blushed  faintly.  Hadn't  he 
just  made  it  plain  that  he  would 
be  calling  only  in  the  interest  of 
Church  service?  Why  did  her 
mother  have  to  throw  her  at  his 
head  at  every  opportunity? 

As  they  walked  into  the  chapel 
and  took  their  seats,  her  mother 
whispered,  "You  are  very  lucky 
that  he  has  not  found  another 
girl.  I'here  are  plenty  who  have 
been  after  him." 

"It  is  possible  that  he  doesn't 
want  a  steady  girl  friend,  you 
know,"  Elsa  replied.  "Not  every 
young  man  does." 
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"Oh,  no,"  her  mother  protested. 
"That  is  not  at  all  likely.  He 
is  doing  very  well  in  his  work.  He 
has  even  bought  a  car  from  a 
young  man  who  was  returning  to 
America." 

Maria  started  to  play  the  organ 
and  Elsa  said  no  more.  What  was 
the  use,  anyway?  She  couldn't 
convince  her  mother.  She  would 
have  to  show  Karl  herself  that 
she  hadn't  come  back  mainly  to 
try  and  capture  him. 

After  church  her  mother  said  to 
Karl,  "Perhaps  you  will  bring 
Elsa  in  your  car.  The  rest  of 
us  can  squeeze  in  with  Frederick." 

"With  pleasure,"  he  replied.  "I 
shall  be  delayed  here  for  a  few 
minutes  on  some  affairs  for  the 
branch.  You  will  not  mind  the 
wait?"  he  asked  Elsa. 

She  started  to  say  that,  as  long 
as  they  had  managed  to  squeeze 
in  to  come  to  church,  she  thought 
they  could  probably  get  back 
the  same  way.  But  some  of  her 
friends  claimed  her  attention  to 
welcome  her  back  home,  and  by 
the  time  she  was  free  again 
the  family  had  driven  away. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but 
wait,  unless  she  started  out  to 
walk,  and  that  would  be  much 
too  obvious. 

When  Karl  was  finally  through, 
he  hurried  over  and  said,  "I 
am  so  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting. 
There  is  always  some  little  matter 
that  needs  attention.  The  branch 
is  growing  fast — as  I  suppose  you 
noticed." 

"I  did  indeed.  So  fast  that 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  I 
needed  to  come  back,  after  all." 

"Was  that  the  only  reason  you 
came?"  he  asked,  giving  her  a 
quizzical  look. 


She  blushed  faintly.  "That  was 
the  main  reason.  At  least,  so  I 
thought.  Of  course,  there  were 
some  others." 

"I  hope  so,"  he  said  simply, 
taking  her  arm  and  leading  her  to 
the  car. 

At  the  house  they  found  a  very 
happy  group.  Mother  Breinholt 
had  prepared  the  Sunday  dinner 
that  Elsa  remembered  best.  Not 
elaborate,  since  most  of  it  had 
been  done  the  day  before,  but 
substantial  and  very  good. 

Uncle  Frederick  at  once  set 
about  finding  out  all  he  could  of 
KarPs  work,  both  at  his  business 
and  in  the  branch.  Then  he  be- 
gan telling  him  how  much  better 
he  could  do  in  America.  "We 
have  a  fine  farm — all  our  own," 
he  said.  "Our  boys  have  all  been 
to  universities  and  have  profes- 
sions. If  they  had  lived  here  it 
would  have  been  just  ordinary 
jobs." 

"Not  so,"  interrupted  Aunt 
Edith.  "Our  boys  would  have 
done  well  anywhere." 

"Indeed,  yes!"  added  Sister 
Breinholt  sharply.  "Anyone  with 
ambition  can  do  just  as  well  here 
as  anywhere.  You  forget  that 
Germany  isn't  what  it  was  forty 
years  ago.  Why  do  you  suppose 
that  Elsa  came  back  again?" 

Before  he  could  answer,  and 
perhaps  add  to  her  embarrass- 
ment, Elsa  quickly  replied,  "Be- 
cause I  felt  that  my  place  was 
here.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  mak- 
ing money.  Although,  even  at  that 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  what  I 
could  do  just  as  well  here  as 
in  America." 

"Ja,  ja!"  exclaimed  Uncle 
Frederick  with  a  chuckle.  "So  we 
will  let  you  young  people  stay 
right  here.  I  will  say  no  more." 
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From  the  look  on  her  mother's 
face,  Elsa  was  sure  that  it  was 
just  as  well. 


They  had  a  pleasant  afternoon, 
and  when  it  was  time  to  return  to 
church  for  the  evening  service, 
Karl  said,  "Will  you  play  the  or- 
gan tonight?  Maria  has  done 
double  duty  all  this  time.  I'm 
sure  that  she  would  like  a  chance 
to  sit  down  in  the  congrega- 
tion once  more." 

Both  sisters  agreed  and  Elsa 
took  her  place  at  the  organ.  She 
touched  the  keys  lovingly.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  it  seemed  to 
bring  back  to  her,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  great  love  she  had 
for  the  old  familar  things  and 
places.  Purposely  she  played 
"The  Happy  Wanderer." 

Yes,  the  wanderer  was  home 
again  and  she  was  happy.  She 
was  also  deeply  content,  and  for 
that  she  was  grateful.  Happiness 
and  contentment  were  rare  treas- 
ures in  anyone's  life,  sometimes 
purchased  dearly.  Always  to  be 
guarded  zealously. 

The  two  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing were  recent  converts,  a  man 
and  his  wife.  Elsa  felt  that  their 
deep  joy  was  a  reflection  of 
her  own. 

After  the  service  the  rest  of  the 
family  drove  home  again  with 
Uncle  Frederick,  but  Karl  took 
Elsa  for  a  ride  along  the  river  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  castle. 
The  great  red  brick  battlements 
and  towers  were  brilliant  under 
floodlights,  and  it  made  a  magnif- 
icent picture  on  the  dark  green 
of  the  hills. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
beautiful  in  America?"  asked 
Karl. 


"Well,  yes— to  tell  the  truth,  I 
did.  The  temple  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  lighted  up  at  night,  is  the 
most  inspiring  sight  I  have  ever 
seen,  or  ever  expect  to  see.  Nat- 
urally, there  is  a  vast  difference." 

"Then  some  day  you  shall  go 
back.  But  just  long  enough  to 
have  another  look.  In  the  mean- 
time, you  must  make  do  with  our 
castle." 

"With  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 
Anyway,  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  isn't  a  single  real  castle  in 
all  of  the  United  States." 

Later  she  was  to  ponder  his 
words,  inferring  that  she  might  go 
back  again  some  day  for  a  visit. 
Was  it  a  promise — of  sorts? 

Early  the  next  morning  she 
bade  goodbye  to  the  others  as 
they  set  out  for  their  Jioliday. 
She  would  very  much  have  liked 
to  go.  Garmish,  Innsbruck — per- 
haps Salzburg,  were  magic  names 
that  she  would  have  loved  to 
make  realities.  But  she  quickly 
thrust  such  "selfish"  thoughts 
aside.  Her  travels  were  over  for 
the  time.   She  must  get  to  work. 

It  was  fun  to  walk  through 
Bismarkplatz  again — to  see  and 
smell  the  lovely  flowers.  As  she 
went  down  Hauptstrasse  her  first 
thoughts  flew  back  to  that  morn- 
ing, more  than  a  year  ago,  when 
she  had  met  the  tall  American 
soldier — met  him  so  violently  in- 
deed that  the  Hoop-la  had  been 
knocked  to  the  pavement  and 
broken. 

At  the  gift  shop  Herr  Klopfer 
was  delighted  to  see  her  again. 
"I  knew  all  the  time  that  you 
would  be  back,"  he  beamed.  "No 
one  can  sell  gifts  as  you  can.  You 
have  a  real  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful." 
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"Thank  you  very  much,"  she 
replied.  "I  am  surely  glad  to  be 
back.  If  only  for  this  week." 

"Nein!"  he  cried.  "Now  that  I 
have  both  you  and  Maria  it  is 
time  for  me  to  take  a  vacation. 
For  fifteen  years  now  I  have  been 
at  this  shop  day  and  night,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Now  it  is  my  turn  to  play.  Frau 
Klopfer  and  I  will  go  to  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun.  Is  that  not 
a  wonderful  idea?" 

"It  is,  indeed,"  agreed  Elsa. 
"Quite  as  wonderful  for  me  as  for 
you." 

She  Was  grateful  that  she  was 
sure  now  of  work  for  at  least 
a  month.  That  would  give  her 
ample  time  to  look  around  and 
find  something  more  permanent. 

When  she  left  the  shop  that 
evening  Karl  was  waiting  outside 
in  his  red  Volkswagon.  Her  face 
lighted  up.  "What  a  nice  sur- 
prise!" she  exclaimed.  "Now  I 
shan't  have  to  punish  my  aching 
feet  any  longer  but  can  ride  home 
like  a  queen." 

"But  we  are  not  going  home," 
he  answered,  "I  have  a  lunch 
packed.  We  are  going  up  to  Kon- 
igstuhl.  There  is  something  I  wish 
you  to  see." 

"Good!  It  will  be  wonderful  to 
see  my  valley  again  from  the  top 
of  Konigstuhl — especially  on  this 
lovely  summer  evening." 

They  parked  the  car  and  took 
the  funicular  railroad  up  to  the 
top.  Then  they  walked  along  a 
path  to  a  spot  that  afforded  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  valley  and 
the  Neckar  River  below.  When 
they  came  to  a  grassy  knoll,  Karl 
spread  out  the  blanket  he  had 
carried  and  put  down  the  lunch 
basket. 

"I  hope  this  will  be  enough," 


he  said.  "I  remember  that  your 
mother  packed  twice  as  much  for 
our  last  picnic  up  here." 

"And  we  probably  carried  half 
of  it  back  down  again,"  smiled 
Elsa.  "Yes,  I  am  sure  that  this 
will  do." 


T  hey  ate  heartily  and  there  was 
none  left  this  time  to  carry  back. 
"Now,  I  have  something  else  to 
show  you,"  said  Karl,  rising  and 
helping  Elsa  to  her  feet. 

They  walked  along  the  path 
around  a  bend  and  there,  close  by 
the  side  of  the  path,  was  a  small 
pile  of  rocks.  "See,"  he  pointed. 
"Our  monument." 

"But!  how  has  it  lasted  all 
these  months?"  she  gasped  in 
surprise.  "Surely  small  boys  have 
been  along  to  toss  them  down 
hill?" 

"A  few,"  he  admitted.  "Once  in 
awhile  I  have  had  to  rebuild. 
But  in  the  main,  it  is  still  here. 
It  marks  the  spot  where  I  first 
fell  in  love  with  you."  He  took 
hold  of  her  hand.  "Shall  I  leave 
it  here — or  join  the  small  boys 
and  scatter  the  rocks  on  the  hill- 
side?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Karl!  Leave  it  by  all 
means!" 

He  put  an  arm  around  her  and 
drew  her  close.  "There  will  be  a 
group  going  to  the  temple  at 
Berne  within  a  few  weeks.  I  have 
been  there  once.  It  is  very  lovely 
against  the  setting  of  pines.  Shall 
we  go?  You  will  not  find  it  so 
large  and  magnificent  perhaps  as 
the  one  in  Salt  Lake  City." 

"No,"     she     smiled     happily. 
"But    this    one   is    ours.  This  is 
where  I  want  to  go."   She  looked 
up  into  his  eyes  again  and  added, 
"And  I  want  to  go  with  you." 
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hood, with  excellent  results. 

It  is  well  to  reflect  that  behind  every  subscriber  is  the  faithful  and  de- 
voted work  of  a  Relief  Society  Magazine  representative  and  the  encouraging 
guidance  of  a  Relief  Society  president  in  the  wards,  stakes,  missions,  and 
on  the  General  Board.  President  Spafford,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Magazine 
from  1937  to  1945,  as  the  General  Manager,  keeps  a  careful  watchcare  over 
all  phases  of  the  Magazine-production  from  the  initial  planning  to  the  color- 
ful printed  Magazine.  The  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  editorial  staff  is  ded- 
icated as  is  the  devotion  of  the  more  than  6,800  Magazine  representatives  in 
the  Church  who  go  in  good  and  bad  weather  as  faithful  emissaries  of  the  Re- 
lief Society  to  spread  the  work  of  Relief  Society  through  the  printed  word. 
The  Magazine  representatives  go  both  to  the  crowded  city  dweller  and  to  the 
lonely  outpost  of  the  bush.  They  serve  in  such  places  as  New  York  and 
London,  to  the  wives  of  servicement  in  Okinawa,  Germany,  Spain,  and  else- 
where, and  to  South  Africa. 

The  Magazine  is  welcomed  by  the  elderly  as  well  as  by  the  young  mother 
surrounded  by  her  growing  children,  by  the  bride,  and  by  the  expert  house- 
keeper. Relief  Society  gathers  in  the  womanhood  of  the  Church  and  sends  back 
to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  English-reading  members  words  of  instruction, 
encouragement,  enjoyment,  and  love  through  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 
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The  General  Board  is  pleased  to  announce  an  increase  in  subscriptions  in 
1964  of  14,437.  There  were  357  stakes  on  the  Honor  rioll,  with  163  stakes 
reaching  100  per  cent  and  up  to  216  per  cent.  The  highest  percentage  again 
has  been  achieved  by  South  Los  Angeles  Stake,  marking  the  eighteenth  year 
in  which  this  stake  has  led  the  Church  both  percentage-wise  as  well  as  in  the 
number  of  subscriptions — 1,683.  There  are  twenty-two  missions  on  the 
Honor  Roll. 

No  one  can  measure  the  influence  which  Magazine  representatives  exert 
as  they  place  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  in  the  homes  of  the  sisters.  Readers 
— men  as  well  as  women — testify  to  the  blessed  benefits  which  the  sisters 
receive  even  to  assisting  in  conversions.  A  Magazine  representative  has  an 
important  and  influential  calling  and  receives  blessings  commensurate  with 
the  energy  and  devotion  she  expends  in  behalf  of  her  sisters.  The  General 
Board  commends  the  Magazine  representatives  for  the  great  work  they  per- 
form, extends  heartfelt  thanks  to  Relief  Society  presidents,  and  also  to  mis- 
sion supervisors  for  the  encouragement  and  stimulation  they  give  to  this  vital 
part  of  the  work  of  Relief  Society. 

HONORS  FOR  HIGHEST  RATINGS 
Stake 

South  Los  Angeles  (California)  216% 
Magazine  Representative  —  Dona  Osborn 

Ward 

South  Gate  Ward,  South  Los  Angeles  Stake  (California)  366% 
Magazine  Representative —  Imogene  Slater 

Mission 

Western  States  Mission —  112% 
Mission  Magazine  Representative  —  Carrell  Thorpe 

Mission  District 

West  Kansas  District,  Western  States  Mission  —  143% 
Magazine  Representative  —  Edith  Bhornburgh 

Mission  Branch 

Fergus  Falls  Branch  —  450% 

Dakota  District,  North  Central  States  Mission 

Magazine  Representative  —  Ella  Vollbrecht 

Ten  Highest  Percentages  in  Stakes 

South  Los  Angeles 216.. ..Dona  Osborn 

Huntington  Park 194.. ..Mary  L.  Hebner 

Glendale 137....Edythe  M.  Fairbanks 

Las  Vegas 137....Eloise  Leavitt 

Mojave 130.. ..Alice  Bundies 

Burley 129... .Virginia  F.  Nichols 

Sydney 128.. ..Catherine  Jean  Jeffree 

San  Diego  East 126. ..Lorraine  E.  Sharpe 

Florida 125  ...Vera  M.  Williams 

Chicago 123....Vilda  Page 
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Missions  Achieving  Ten  Highest  Percentages 

Western  States 112....Carrell  Thorpe 

Cumorah  III....L11  Seba  Peterson 

North  Central  States 110    .Carmen  Dahlgren 

Canadian l07...Elna  M.  Adamson 

Western  Canadian 104. ...Vera  Jean  Noyes  Jones 

Northern  States 100 ...Ira  Mae  Palmer 

Eastern  Atlantic  States .100.. ..Dorothy  B.  Burton 

California 98....Midene  McKay  Anderson 

Central  States 98.. ..Norma  Furnell 

West  Central  States 96. ...Lois  Montague 

Ten  Stakes  With  Highest  Number  of  Subscriptions 


No. 

No. 

Subscriptions 

Subscriptions 

South  Los  Angeles 

1683 

Ensign 

1072 

Glendale 

1468 

Bonneville 

1027 

Huntington  Park 

1336 

Burley 

1000 

Mesa 

H651/2 

Grant 

1000 

Las  Vegas 

1162 

San  Diego 

995 

Ten  Missions  With  Highest  Number  of  Subscriptions 

No. 

No. 

Subscriptions 

Subscriptions 

East  Central  States 

1259 

Northwestern  States 

699 

New  England 

959 

Canadian 

627 

Gulf  States 

821 

Northern  States 

610 

Eastern  Atlantic 

757 

Florida 

594 

North  Central  States 

719 

West  Central  States 

533 

Stakes  in  Which  All  Wards  Received  100%  or  Over 

Ammon Zola  Ricks 

Bonneville Grace  B.  Larsen 

Brigham  City Hilda  R.  Forrest 

Burley Virginia  F.  Nichols 

Canoga  Park Jeanine  D.  Hansen 

East  Idaho  Falls Sarah  Owens 

East  Mesa Elva  M.  Brown 

East  Phoenix Geneva  Cluff 

Ensign Pearl  L.  Whitney 

Glendale Edythe  M.  Fairbanks 

Granger Viola  G.  Johnson 

Granite Jane  Henry 

Grant Roene  Boulter 

Huntington  Park Mary  L.  Hebner 

Inglewood Edith  Pew 

Kansas  City Venna  T.  Witbeck 

Las  Vegas Eloise  Leavitt 

Liberty Luella  Birrell 

Long  Beach Erma  G.  Halls 

Mesa Julia  Kerby 

Millcreek Martha  J.  H.  Matern 

Monument  Park Ruth  B.  Parkinson 

Mt.  Olympus Ann  Goldthorpe 

Mt.  Rubidoux Mary  U.  Tiffany 

Napa La  Vaun  L.  Allen 
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North  Pocatello Sara  Fisher 

North  Tooele Mildred  Sagers 

Oakland-Berkeley La  Von  B.  Johnson 

Orange  County Imogene  Allred 

Palmyra Eleanor  D.  Olsen 

Parleys Lucille  L.  Taylor 

Phoenix  West Dianne  E.  Johns 

Rigby Ora  Stallings 

St.  Joseph Ruth  Marshall 

San  Diego  East Lorraine  E.  Sharpe 

Scottsdale Anna  Lee  Gooch 

Seattle Dorothy  C.  Newman 

Shelley June  L.  Walton 

South  Cottonwood Anna  V.  Lindman 

South  Idaho  Falls Alice  Moss 

South  Los  Angeles Donna  Osborn 

South  Salt  Lake Hannah  Dietrich 

Wells Gertrude  S.  Fullmer 

West  Sharon Ethel  S.  Taylor 

Whittier Beulah  D.  Mickel 

Wilford Lila  F.  Madsen 

Woodruff Gladys  K.  Groll 

HONOR  ROLL  —  STAKES  BY  PERCENTAGES  —  1964 

South  Los  Angeles  216  Redondo  114  Orange  County  110 

Huntington  Park  194  Norwalk  114  Mt.  Rubidoux  110 

Glendale  137  Grand  Junction  114  Grant  110 

Las  Vegas  137  American  Falls  113  West  Utah  109 

Mojave  130  Santa  Monica  113  North  Pocatello  109 

Burley  129  Brigham  City  113  Boston  109 

Sydney  128  Liberty  113  Napa  109 

San  Diego  East  126  Cassia  113  Taber  109 

Florida  125  Toronto  113  East  Idaho  Falls  109 

Chicago  123  East  Phoenix  113  Calgary  109 

Phoenix  West  122  St.  Joseph  113  Palmyra  109 

Modesto  121  Phoenix  113  San  Joaquin  109 

Inglewood  119  Rigby  113  Grand  Coulee  108 

Long  Beach  119  Southern  Arizona  112  Juarez  108 

Phoenix  North  119  Mt.  Graham  112  East  Long  Beach  108 

South  Idaho  Falls  118  Oakland-Berkeley  112  Cannon  108 

Whittier  118  Portland  112  Lost  River  108 

Cumorah  117  St.  Louis  112  Shelley  108 

East  Mesa  117  Nyssa  111  Sharon  108 

Moapa  117  Oquirrh  111  Torrance  108 

Maricopa  117  San  Fernando  111  Canoga  Park  108 

San  Diego  116  Bonneville  111  Salmon  River  108 

Monument  Park  116  Alameda  111  Scottsdale  107 

Palomar  116  Wells  111  Granite  107 

Ammon  116  Milwaukee  110  Pomona  107 

Rexburg  116  Roy  110  Riverdale  107 

North  Box  Elder  115  Monterey  Bay  110  Mesa  107 

Wichita  115  Pocatello  110  Minidoka  107 

Ensign  115  South  Salt  Lake  110  Zion  Park  107 

Woodruff  115  San  Jose  110  Granger  107 
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Las  Vegas  North  106 

Idaho  Falls  106 

Provo  106 

Twin  Falls  106 

Big  Horn  106 

Tucson  106 

West  Covina  106 

Granger  North  105 

Temple  View  105 

Juab  105 
North  Sacramento    105 

Garden  Grove  105 

New  York  105 

North  Tooele  105 

West  Boise  105 

St.  George  East  105 

Seattle  105 
N.  Columbia  River    105 

East  Rigby  105 

Norfolk  105 

Bountiful  East  104 

Washington  104 

Dallas  104 

Reno  North  104 

Malad  104 

Lake  View  104 

Ashley  104 

Millcreek  104 

El  Paso  103 

Sevier  103 

Highland  103 

Potomac  103 

St.  George  103 

Taylor  103 

Bear  River  103 

Columbia  River  103 

Star  Valley  103 

Weber  Heights  103 

Panguitch  103 

Kansas  City  103 
South  Cottonwood     103 

West  Sharon  103 

Wilford  103 

Mt.  Olympus  103 

East  Los  Angeles  102 

Concord  102 

Yellowstone  102 

Parleys  102 

Philadelphia  102 

Tacoma  102 


Burbank  102 

Edmonton  102 

Union  102 

East  Sharon  102 

Uvada  102 

Boise  102 

Redwood  102 

Reno  102 

South  Summit  101 

Mt.  Jordan  101 

Cedar  101 

Granite  Park  101 

Portneuf  101 

Millard  101 

St.  Johns  101 

Springville  101 

Emigration  100 

San  Juan  100 

Billings  100 

Snowflake  100 

Santa  Barbara  100 

Park  100 

Denver  100 

Holladay  99 
San  Diego  South        99 

Riverton  99 

Wind  River  99 

Franklin  99 

Mesa  South  99 

San  Leandro  99 
South  Bear  River       99 

Box  Elder  99 

Puget  Sound  99 

Casper  98 

East  Jordan  98 

Teton  98 

Alaska  98 

Mt.  Logan  98 

Yuma  98 

East  Millcreek  98 
North  Idaho  Falls      98 

Riverside  98 

Bannock  98 

Kolob  98 
South  Box  Elder        98 

New  Orleans  97 

San  Mateo  97 

North  Davis  97 

Santa  Ana  97 

Glasgow  97 


Mt.  Ogden  97 

Oneida  97 

Farr  West  97 

North  Rexburg  97 

West  Pocatello  97 

Great  Falls  96 

New  Jersey  96 

Sandy  96 

Santa  Rosa  96 

Sugar  House  96 

Nampa  96 

Timpanogos  96 

Beaver  96 

Denver  South  96 

Pasadena  96 

Tooele  96 

Albuquerque  96 

Olympus  96 

North  Jordan  96 

Orlando  96 

Cheyenne  96 

Ogden  96 

North  Carbon  95 

North  Seattle  95 

Humboldt  95 

San  Bernardino  95 

Sacramento  95 

Idaho  95 

Spanish  Fork  95 

Grantsville  95 

San  Francisco  95 

Logan  94 

Lyman  94 

San  Luis  Obispo  94 

South  Blackfoot  94 

Blackfoot  94 

Canyon  Rim  94 

Rose  Park  94 

Denver  West  93 

Raft  River  93 

Walnut  Creek  93 

Alberta  93 

East  Cache  93 

Taylorsville  93 

Weiser  93 

Gridley  93 

Salt  Lake  92 

Covina  92 

Portland  West  92 

San  Jose  West  92 
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Atlanta  92 

Pikes  Peak  92 

American  Fork  91 

Chicago  South  91 

Oklahoma  91 

Nebo  91 

Weber  91 

West  Jordan  91 

Roosevelt  91 

Bountiful  South  91 

Seattle  East  91 
Monument  Pk.  West  91 

East  Pocatello  91 

Virginia  91 

Kearns  North  90 

Wayne  90 

Deseret  90 

Cache  90 

South  Davis  90 

Klamath  90 

Los  Angeles  90 

Tulsa  90 

East  Provo  90 

Murray  89 

Murray  South  89 

Richland  89 

Valley  View  89 

Cascade  89 

Hamilton  89 

Bear  Lake  89 

Butler  89 

Fresno  89 

Winder  89 

Montpelier  89 

Raleigh  89 

Gooding  89 

Lethbridge  89 

Honolulu  88 

Alpine  88 

Bakersfield  88 

Hillside  88 

Wasatch  88 

Brisbane  88 

Hyrum  88 

Tempe  88 

North  Sevier  88 

Melbourne  87 

Santaquin-Tintic  87 

Fresno  East  87 

Nevada  87 


Utah 

87 

Kearns 

79 

Kaysville 

87 

Midvale 

79 

Moroni 

87 

Parowan 

79 

Detroit 

87 

Blaine 

79 

Lay  ton 

87 

Orem  West 

79 

Clearfield 

87 

Spokane 

79 

Reseda 

86 

Bountiful 

77 

South  Sevier 

86 

Columbus 

77 

Benson 

86 

Beaumont 

77 

Carbon 

86 

Oahu 

77 

Cottonwood 

86 

Pioneer 

77 

East  Ogden 

86 

South  Carolina 

77 

Bountiful  North 

85 

Gunnison 

77 

Lansing 

85 

North  Sanpete 

76 

Young 

85 

Manchester 

76 

Duchesne 

85 

Medford 

76 

Summit 

85 

Garfield 

75 

Uintah 

85 

Santa  Maria 

75 

San  Luis 

85 

Tampa 

74 

Smithfield 

85 

Vancouver 

74 

Clearfield 

84 

Craig 

74 

Lorin  Farr 

84 

South  Ogden 

73 

Butte 

84 

Ben  Lomond  South 

73 

Lake  Mead 

84 

Emery 

73 

Kanab 

84 

Fort  Wayne 

73 

Auckland 

84 

Hunter 

73 

Willamette 

84 

Orem 

72 

Washington  Terrace  83 

Lewiston 

72 

Palo  Alto 

83 

Coeur  d'Alene 

70 

Missoula 

83 

Indianapolis 

70 

Minnesota 

82 

Cleveland 

69 

American  River 

82 

South  Carolina  West  69 

Davis 

82 

Pearl  Harbor 

69 

University  West 

82 

Greensboro 

69 

Redding 

82 

Cedar  West 

68 

Macon 

82 

Leicester 

68 

Yakima 

82 

Flagstaff 

67 

Lehi 

81 

Cincinnati 

66 

London 

81 

Houston 

66 

Ben  Lomond 

81 

Illinois 

65 

North  Weber 

81 

San  Antonio 

64 

Corvallis 

81 

Corpus  Christi 

61 

Winter  Quarters 

81 

Leeds 

59 

South  Sanpete 

81 

Sandy  East 

50 

North  Carolina 

80 

Hawkes  Bay 

35 

Shreveport  80 

Miami  80 

Morgan  80 

Salem  79 

Hayward  79 


Limited  Participation 
in  University  Campus 
Stakes 
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Just  for  a  Moment 

Jeanette  C.  Ryder 

Today,  after  we  had  finished  dinner,  my  eleven-year-old  daughter  said, 

"Come  on,  Mother,  get  your  sweater." 

"Where  are  we  going?"  I  asked. 

"Come  on,  get  your  sweater,"  she  said,  divulging  nothing. 

So,  sweaters  on,  out  the  door  we  went.  I  followed  her  through  the  dead 
grass  down  to  the  river  that  runs  past  our  place.  She  took  me  along  the  river's 
edge,  then  up  among  the  willows  and  brush  that  grow  on  the  shore. 

"Can  you  make  it?"  she  asked. 

"I  can  go  anywhere  you  can,"  I  laughing  answered. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  joked  back. 

I  followed  her  through  the  willows  and  brush,  ducking  under  limbs,  step- 
ping over  sticks,  scratching  my  legs  sometimes.  We  explored  the  river  bank 
thoroughly.  And  she  showed  me  her  secret  play  spots.  Then  we  raced  back 
along  the  river's  edge,  laughing  as  she  beat  me  to  a  group  of  big  lava  rocks.  On 
across  a  fence,  and  among  some  trees;  holding  hands,  we  kicked  through  the 
autumn  leaves  that  had  fallen.    Then  we  headed  back  for  the  house. 

For  awhile,  out  in  the  crisp  autumn  air,  I  had  recaptured  my  youth. 
Such  a  bond  my  daughter  and  I  felt  as  we  walked  hand  in  hand!  I  thought  to 
myself,  You  need  me  because  I  am  your  mother.  But  I,  too,  need  you.  It  takes 
such  a  little  bit  of  love  and  companionship  to  make  us  feel  close  to  one  another. 

Then  I  realized  that  in  this  busy  world  we  must  take  time  out  to  enjoy  the 
small  but  beautiful  things  of  the  world  with  our  children,  if  we  are  to  cement 
our  relationships  and  our  understandings.  Just  a  few  moments  in  their  world 
means  all  the  world  to  both  of  us. 


This  House 

Leora  Larsen 

This  house  is  many  peopled.  Friends  have  rested  in  this  room, 

If  loneliness  visits  here  Eaten  well  at  this  table, 

Its  stay  is  brief.  Are  well  prayed  for. 

Here  grandchildren  bring  their  Each  left  a  shadow  of  love. 

Sweet  language  of  living  joy  and  Beloved  each  and  blessed  be 

Strengthen  our  hope.  Their  safe  return. 

And  when  I,  too,  must  one  day 
Leave,  Lord,  let  me  make  a  home 
Many  peopled. 


May 

Annie  Atkin  Tanner 

Rain-gray  is  the  sky; 
Spring-green  grows  the  lawn. 
Yellow  forsythia,. 
Pink  clouds  at  dawn. 
Lingering  twilights 
Longer  each  day, 
Sprays  of  purple  lilacs, 
And  then,  it  is  May. 
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The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
in  the  Lehi  (Utah)  Carnegie  Library 

Gudrun  Wat  hen 


In  1951,  Sister  Hazel  May  Bone,  the  stake  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine representative,  suggested  that  the  Lehi  Stake  Relief  Society 
contribute  the  Magazine  to  the  public  library  as  a  permanent  project. 
This  was  approved  by  the  Relief  Society  presidency,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sister  Lileth  Peck.  With  Sister  Bone  in  charge  of  this  project, 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  was  sent  to  the  Public  Library  every 
month,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  stake  Relief  Society  presi- 
dency had  the  issues  beautifully  bound,  and  placed  in  the  library 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  were  interested  in  reminiscing  over  the 
past  years,  th£  marvelous  work  of  the  Relief  Society  organization, 
and  its  accomplishments.  Sister  Bone,  after  serving  four  years  in 
this  work,  was  released,  and  Sister  Rosa  Ashton  for  the  past  nine 
years  has  carried  on  with  this  worthwhile  contribution  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidencies.  Leah  M.  Sabey  is 
now  President  of  Lehi,  Utah,  Stake  Relief  Society. 

During  these  years  the  Relief  Society  sisters  gathered  back  issues 
from  many  who  had  preserved  them,  and  these  were  sent  to  the 
bindery.  We  now  have  all  volumes,  beautifuly  bound,  back  to  and 
including  1915,  in  the  library  at  the  present  time. 

We  express  our  grateful  appreciation  to  all  who  have  contributed 
toward  this  worthwhile  project. 


Rain  Forest 

Ethel  Jacobson 

Sunlight  like  rain  slants  down 

Through   layer  on   layer  of  green 

From  the  loftiest  hemlock's  crown 

To  where  vine  maples  screen 

Young  saplings  sprung  in   rows 

On  a  giant  fallen   log. 

Each  wraith   of  sunshine  glows 

Through  an  ever-luminous  fog — 

Emerald,   celadon,  jade, 

Like  a   land  beneath  the  sea. 

This  shimmering  moss-hung  glade 

Is  bathed  eternally 

In  a   hushed   and  aqueous  light — 

A  lichened,   ferny  domain 

Of  peace  and  of  all  the  bright-haired 

Children  of  the  rain. 
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Relief  Society  Activities 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents  or  mission  Relief  Society  pres- 
idents or  supervisors,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial  Department, 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111.  See 
regulations  governing  the  submittal  of  Notes  From  the  Field  in  the  November 
1964  issue  of  the  Magazine,  page  847. 


North  Tooele  Stake  (Utah)  Singing  Mothers  Present  an  Evening  of  Music 

December  3,    1964 

On  the  right,  seated  at  the  piano:  Geraldine  Droubay,  organist;  standing  next 
to  Sister  Droubay:  Kathleen  Slater,  chorister. 

Geneel  0.  Stewart,  President,  North  Tooele  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Our 
'Evening  of  Music'  will  be  an  evening  long  remembered  by  the  capacity  audience 
that  came  to  hear  the  beautiful  songs  rendered  by  the  Singing  Mothers.  Amid  the 
holiday  splendor  of  poinsettias,  the  Singing  Mothers,  dressed  in  their  lovely  white 
blouses  and  dark  skirts,  each  wearing  an  attractive  Christmas  corsage,  sang 
'their  hearts  out'  as  each  thrilling  number  was  presented.  One  of  the  highlights 
of  the  evening  was  the  rendition  of  'Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints.'  A  special  guest, 
Sister  Hilda  Erickson,  Utah's  only  remaining  original  pioneer,  sat  cheerfully  in 
her  place  of  honor,  an  old  rocking  chair,  as  the  group  sang  in  her  honor.  At  the 
close  of  the  number  she  responded  very  graciously,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience.  Talented  guest  soloists  presented  vocal  and  instrumental  numbers  that 
were  well  received. 

"Christmas  music  greeted  the  crowd  as  they  neared  the  chapel.  In  the  foyer 
was  a  beautifully  lighted  nativity  scene  that  brought  to  our  hearts  the  true  spirit 
of  Christmas.  At  the  close  of  the  concert,  refreshments  were  served  on  three  long 
serving  tables  which  were  artistically  decorated  in  keeping  with  the  yuletide  at- 
mosphere. Delicious  punch  and  homemade  cookies  were  enjoyed  by  all. 

"The  sixty  Singing  Mothers  met  faithfully  every  Thursday  morning  at  9:30  for 
many  weeks  to  practice  for  the  entertainment  for  the  stake  building  fund.  Plans 
for  the  musical  were  carefully  and  prayerfully  worked  out  by  President  Stewart  and 
her  Counselors  Ethel  Weight  and  Fern  Gillette,  and  members  of  the  board." 
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North  Jordan  Stake  (Utah)  Singing  Mothers  Present  "A  World  of  Peace  and  Love" 

November  1964 

Second  from  the  right  on  the  front  row:  Shirlene  Hardy,  conductor;  at  the 
right  on  the  front  row:  Helen  Williams,  accompanist. 

Mary  Lou  K.  Nielsen,  President,  North  Jordan  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"The  theme  of  the  concert  was  'A  World  of  Peace  and  Love.'  A  lovely  night  of 
music  was  enjoyed  by  all,  with  each  ward  participating  in  two  numbers,  and  the 
stake  group  rendering  the  finale.  Special  variety  numbers  were  also  given  between 
the  musical  selections." 


South  Carolina  West  Stake  Relief  Society  Officers  and  Members  Assembled 
at  Leadership  Meeting  and  Luncheon,  September  12,  1964 

Seated,  front  row,  left  to  right:  Clara  Haner,  social  science  class  leader;  Beu- 
lah  Belue,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Vivian  Black,  Magazine  representative; 
Christine  Ginn,  Second  Counselor;  Helen  Shaw,  President;  Grace  Larson,  First 
Counselor;  Gladys  Burdett,  work  meeting  leader;  Callie  Jarrell,  chorister;  standing 
at  the  left  in  the  back  row:  Elder  Edgar  K.  Puckett,  High  Council  representative. 

Sister  Shaw  reports:  "Our  stake  was  two  years  old  in  February.  The  picture 
was  taken  the  day  we  had  our  leadership  meeting  in  the  morning,  and  then  as- 
sembled for  a  covered-dish  lunch.  Following  the  lunch,  we  had  craft  demonstra- 
tions given  by  each  of  our  eight  wards,  and  then  a  fashion  show  in  which  several 
of  the  sisters  modeled  clothes  they  had  made,  and  children  modeled  clothing 
which  their  mothers  had  made.  Sister  Ginn  and  Sister  Burdett  planned  the  craft 
program  and  fashion  show.  The  event  was  very  successful,  and  the  sisters  are 
anxious  to  have  it  repeated.  We  have  had  several  letters  saying  how  interesting 
the  program  was,  and  how  much  they  all  enjoyed  it." 
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Manchester  Stake  (England)  Music  Display  at  Friendship  Social 

December  5,    1964 

Maureen  Hoyle,  President,  Manchester  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were:  First  Counselor  Irene  Bates;  Second  Counselor 
Doreen  Preston;  Grace  Steward;  Lee  Thornton;  Joyce  Roberts;  Sylvia  Walker. 
The  social  had  two  phases — talks  and  music  in  the  chapel  and  an  exhibition  in 
the  cultural  hall.  The  talks  were  written  by  Mary  Boswell,  the  chorister,  and  the 
music  was  by  the  Singing  Mothers. 

"The  photograph  shows  the  much  admired  music  display.  The  other  activ- 
ities— work,  literature,  social  science,  and  theology  were  represented  by  similar 
displays.  There  was  also  a  visiting  teacher  tableau.  The  occasion  was  entirely 
successful,  and  we  were  greatly  uplifted  by  the  obvious  delight  of  our  guests. 
About  thirty  nonmembers  were  present.  On  the  following  Monday  evening  we  re- 
peated our  program  before  about  one  hundred  Church  members  and  friends.  The 
program  was  described  by  stake  Priesthood  officials  as  being  'worthy  of  the 
beautiful  building  in  which  it  was  presented  and  destined  to  inspire  higher  stand- 
ards in  Church  activity  throughout  the  stake.'  " 


Philadelphia  Stake,  Salisbury  (Maryland)  Branch  Bazaar,  October  10,   1964 

In  front  of  a  "downtown"  bank,  left  to  right:  LaVern  Rutter,  President;  Anna 
A.   Lambert,  Secretary-Treasurer;   Thelma   K.    Hastings,    First  Counselor. 

Fern  L.  Hatch,  President,  Philadelphia  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
year  1964  will  be  remembered  by  the  sisters  in  Salisbury,  Maryland,  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come,  and  the  successful  bazaar  will  be  a  guide  to  follow.  The 
bazaar  was  held  in  downtown  Salisbury  and  the  net  proceeds  totaled  nearly  $475. 
All  varieties  of  beautifully  made  articles  were  sold,  from  homemade  fudge  and 
jams  to  children's  clothing  and  quilts.  The  bazaar  was  not  only  a  success  finan- 
cially, but  was  a  great  missionary  tool  also  in  introducing  the  talents  of  the 
members  of  the  Relief  Society  to  the  community.  The  total  membership  of  the 
Salisbury  Branch  is  only  twenty,  but  devotion  to  the  gospel  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception  in  the  Salisbury  Relief  Society." 


Greensboro  Stake  (North  Carolina)  Relief  Society  Bazaar,  November  28,   1964 

Left  to  right,  standing  in  the  Winston-Salem  Ward  booth:  Meris  Gormley,  First 
Counselor;  Betty  Marion,  President;  Janice  Teddar,  visiting  teacher. 

Jessie  Tyler  Roberts,  President,  Greensboro  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"This  booth  from  the  Winston-Salem  Ward  is  representative  of  the  eleven  booths 
and  displays  which  made  our  first  stake  bazaar  a  successful  event  and  the  high- 
light of  the  year  for  the  sisters  of  Greensboro  Stake. 

"The  cultural  hall  of  the  new  Greensboro  stake  house  had  beautifully  dec- 
orated booths  arranged  around  the  hall.  The  handwork  was  varied  and  outstand- 
ing, consisting  of  smocked  pillows,  pixie  dolls,  children's  clothing,  aprons,  quilts, 
pillowcases,  hand-knit  and  crocheted  slippers  and  sweaters,  mounted  pictures  and 
wall  plaques,  baked  and  canned  products,  and  a  variety  of  Christmas  ideas  and 
arrangements. 

"For  publicity,  outstanding  articles  were  displayed  on  a  television  program  by 
Sister  Roberts  and  Sister  Virginia  Harper,  ward  president.  Attractive  posters  were 
distributed  throughout  the  stores  by  the  publicity  committee. 

"We  feel  that  the  sisters  derived  more  than  just  a  financial  increase  by  par- 
ticipating in  a  stake  bazaar.  A  desire  to  improve  their  talents  was  instilled  in  the 
sisters,  a  choice  selection  of  new  ideas  gained,  enthusiasm  built  in  the  hearts 
of  the  sisters  to  go  forward,  and  a  warm  spirit  of  cooperation  and  teamwork  un- 
equaled." 
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Oakland-Berkeley  Stake  (California),  Oakland  Fourth  Ward  Christmas  Bazaar 

November  14,   1964 

Homemade  bread  featured  at  "Santa's  Sweet  Shop,"  sold  by  Jennie  Tate  and 
Adeline  Pratt. 

Margaret  S.  Fife,  President,  Oakland-Berkeley  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"  'A  Sneak  Preview  of  Christmas'  was  the  theme  of  the  bazaar.  Decorations, 
booths,  special  events,  gay  Christmas  aprons  worn  by  officers  and  committee 
chairmen,  jingle  bells,  and  spicy  smells  brought  back  many  memories  of  an  old- 
fashioned  Christmas.  Hundreds  of  people  attended  as  a  result  of  excellent  adver- 
tising in  local  and  neighborhood  newspapers. 

'The  evening  was  well  planned  by  the  ward  work  director  Mary  Bybee.  These 
plans  included  something  for  every  age  group — balloons  and  fish  pond  for  the 
very  young;  a  'teenage'  booth  decorated  in  the  gayest  of  Christmas  colors  offered 
ping-pong,  darts,  checkers,  and  soda  pop.  Delicious  food,  including  old-fashioned 
hot  scones  and  jam,  was  served  all  day,  and  at  "Santa's  Sweet  Shop,"  homemade 
bread  was  featured,  as  well  as  cakes,  Christmas  cookies,  and  sandwiches  and 
candy. 

"This  affair  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  this  Relief  Society  has 
ever  attempted.  It  was  most  gratifying  in  that  the  whole  ward  seemed  to  partic- 
ipate and  enter  into  the  happy  Christmas  spirit.  Many  members  of  the  stake  at- 
tended this  outstanding  function." 
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Corvallis  Stake  (Oregon)  Relief  Society  Homemakers'  "Fair  Wear" 

October  24,    1964 

Standing  in  front  of  a  backdrop  representing  the  Mormon  Pavilion  at 
the  World's  Fair,  left  to  right:  Lucile  Hardman,  First  Counselor;  Maxine 
Lee,  Second  Counselor;  Sigrid  Persons,  President. 

Sister  Persons  reports:  "The  Relief  Society  members  and  one  Priesthood 
member  modeled  their  'Fair  Wear'  at  the  first  Homemakers'  Fair  held  in  the 
stake.  Brother  Leo  Hall,  who  had  made  the  sports  coat  he  modeled,  was  a  hit 
of  the  fashion  show,  together  with  his  small  daughter,  who  was  wearing  an 
outfit  made  by  her  mother. 

"The  morning  was  spent  in  viewing  demonstrations  at  eight  different  booths 
for  fifteen-minute  intervals.  Represented  were  silk  screen  printing,  driftwood 
arrangements,  ribbon  roses,  flower  arrangements,  tincraft,  gift  wrapping, 
ceramics  and  pottery,  and  textile  painting. 

"A  display  of  items  from  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  was  participated 
in  by  all  the  wards  and,  just  for  fun,  there  was  a  guessing  contest  and  door 
prizes.  A  luncheon,  featuring  a  three-tiered  Fair  cake,  was  served  to  about 
seventy-five  members  of  the  stake.  We  had  wonderful  cooperation  and  par. 
ticipation  from  all  our  wards,  and  all  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Fair." 
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Bavarian  Mission  (Germany),  Munich  and  Nurnberg  Districts  Present  Historic 
Relief  Society  Pageant,  November  1964 

In  picture  frames,  left  to  right:  Ursula  Roggermeier,  as  Emmeline  B.  Wells; 
Thamara  Krause,  as  Clarissa  S.  Williams;  Erna  Schaefer  as  Louise  Y.  Robison; 
Lucia  Seitz  as  Amy  Brown  Lyman;  Edeltraud  Bertele  as  Belle  S.  Spafford;  Edel- 
traud  Pollnau  as  Bathsheba  Smith;  Erna  Schoepper  as  Zina  D.  H.  Young;  Josefa 
Wiedmann  as  Eliza  R.  Snow;  Magdalena  Gilch  as  Emma  Hale  Smith. 

Agnes  S.  Jacobs,  Supervisor,  Bavarian  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
photo  tells  a  most  interesting  story.  I  wonder  if  we  realize  just  how  far  reaching 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  can  be.  Sister  Ingeborg  Gildner,  our  Bavarian  Mission 
Relief  Society  President,  who  cannot  read  English,  was  very  intrigued  with  the 
picture  entitled  'Hall  of  Fame'  in  the  February  1964  issue  of  the  Magazine.  The 
story  and  picture  were  submitted  by  the  Orem  Seventh  Ward,  Orem  Stake  (Utah). 
Sister  Gildner  asked  me  if  I  would  write  and  get  a  copy  of  the  script.  I  did  not 
know  Sister  Bertha  J.  Kirk,  President  of  the  Orem  Stake  Relief  Society,  but  we  did 
have  a  missionary  from  Orem,  Elder  David  Alma  Burton.  I  wrote  his  mother  and 
asked  her  assistance  in  contacting  Sister  Kirk.  Sister  Kirk  was  most  gracious  and 
sent  the  full  script. 

"Then  followed  the  arduous  task  of  translating.  We  desired  to  use  the  pageant 
for  the  Saturday  night  entertainment  at  quarterly  conference.  Because  of  the  dis- 
tance in  travel,  the  mission  has  been  divided  into  two  districts,  one  in  the  Nurn- 
berg area  and  one  in  the  Munich  area.  That  meant  that  two  speaking  casts  must 
prepare,  along  with  two  separate  choral  groups  of  Singing  Mothers.  Our  sisters 
entered  into  the  project  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  making  costumes,  mem- 
orizing scripts,  rehearsal,  etc.  They  wanted  to  perform  just  as  well  as  their  sisters 
in  Zion.  We  were  all  so  proud  of  them  the  night  of  their  performance.  The  speak- 
ing, the  singing,  the  background  music,  the  staging — all  were  lovely  and  well 
done.  This  was  a  real  treat  for  the  German  people  because  so  very  little  has  been 
translated  about  the  women  of  the  Church.  I  have  sent  copies  to  each  of  the 
German-speaking  missions  and  copies  to  the  German  Branch  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Our  thanks  now  go  to  the  Orem  Seventh  Ward,  Orem  Stake,  and  to  the 
wonderful  Relief  Society  Magazine." 
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Alberta   H.  Christensen 
Lesson  7  —  When  Has  the  Gospel  Been  Taught? 

(A  Course  to  Be  Studied  at  Work  Meeting,  January  Through  September  1965) 

For  July  1965 

Objective:  To  motivate  practices  within  the  home  whereby  all  members 
of  the  family  may  be  taught  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
taught  to  Adam  and  Eve,  who,  in 
turn,  taught  its  principles  to  their 
children. 

And  thus  the  Gospel  began  to  be 
preached,  from  the  beginning,  being 
declared  by  holy  angels  sent  forth 
from  the  presence  of  God,  and  by  his 
own  voice,  and  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Moses  5:58). 

And  Adam  and  Eve  blessed  the 
name  of  God,  and  they  made  all 
things  known  unto  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  (Ibid.,  5:12). 

This  lesson,  however,  will  not 
be  concerned  with  the  historical 
aspect  of  gospel  teaching,  as  the 
title  might  imply,  but  will  discuss 
the  ultimate  goal  of  teaching, 
which  is  to  produce  change  in  the 
life  of  the  learner.  To  know  what 
one  did  not  know  before,  to  feel 
as  one  did  not  feel  previously,  and 
to  act  upon  this  new  knowledge, 


are   all   factors   in    the   learning 
process. 

This  discussion,  therefore,  will 
be  based  upon  the  concept  that 
the  gospel  has  been  taught  only 
when  its  teachings  have  produced 
change  in  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

THE  TEACHING  MOMENTS 

We  read  much;  we  listen  to 
many  gospel  sermons;  we  attend 
numerous  Church  meetings:  How 
may  we  know  when  we  have 
"learned"  the  gospel?  How  may 
the  mother  teach  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  most  effectively? 
When  will  the  child  be  most  re- 
ceptive to  ideas  and  truths  which 
the  mother  knows  are  fundamen- 
tal, and  how  may  she  know  when 
the  child  has  really  "learned' '  the 
teachings  which  she  is  endeavor- 
ing to  teach.  These  are  questions 
which    concern   each   Latter-day 
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Saint  mother  who  accepts  her 
part  of  the  assignment  given  to 
parents  by  our  Heavenly  Father. 
They  are  also  the  concern  of  this 
lesson. 

In  Deuteronomy  6:6-7  we  find 
this  relevant  scripture: 

And  these  words,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart: 

And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligent- 
ly unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up. 

This  quotation  indicates  quite 
clearly  that  teaching  need  not  be 
limited  to  a  formal  period  of  in- 
struction nor  restricted  as  to 
place.  It  implies  that  teaching 
moments  occur  throughout  the 
day,  whenever  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  together. 

Actually,  the  mother  is  teach- 
ing her  children  by  her  example, 
each  day  and  each  hour  they  are 
together.  Example  is  a  most 
effective  teacher.  That  children 
imitate  their  parents  is  common 
knowledge.  They  tend  to  identify 
with  the  mother,  who  frequently 
may  hear  herself  speak  (some- 
times unhappily  so)  through  com- 
ments of  her  children. 

Yet,  in  addition  to  the  general 
assimilation  of  gospel  standards 
and  attitudes  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  home  and  the  example 
of  the  mother,  there  are  situa- 
tions especially  well  adapted  to 
the  teaching  of  particular  gospel 
principles.  Some  of  these  un- 
scheduled situations  which  may 
create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
teaching  and  to  learning  are: 

1.  When  a  question  is  asked 

2.  When  there  is  an  infraction  of  a 
gospel  standard 

3.  When  there  is  a  disputation 


QUESTIONS  CREATE  TEACHING 
MOMENTS 

Perhaps  no  situation  is  more 
favorable  to  the  teaching  of  a  gos- 
pel principle  than  when  a  person 
asks  a  leading  question.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  question  is  asked,  usu- 
ally indicates  a  receptive  mind. 
Many  of  the  revelations  given  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  were  in  an- 
swer to  questions  about  which  he 
prayed  earnestly.  Jesus,  the  Mas- 
ter Teacher,  frequently  made  his 
reply  to  questions  the  opportuni- 
ty to  introduce  or  to  explain  a 
gospel  principle. 

Although  mothers  often  may 
become  annoyed  at  the  incessant 
questioning  of  the  pre-school 
child,  many  of  his  questions  offer 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  teach, 
in  a  simple  way,  the  basic  truths 
of  the  gospel. 

Hear  little  children  asking  such 
questions: 

Why  do  we  pray  every  day? 
Can't  we  ever  see  Heavenly  Father? 
How  do  we  know  Heavenly  Father 
loves  us? 

Why  do  we  die? 

How  would  you  answer  these 
questions? 

When  children  are  very  young, 
a  favorable  situation  for  gospel 
teaching  may  even  be  created  by 
the  mother.  What  gospel  teaching 
might  be  introduced  appropriate- 
ly? yet  intentionally,  during  the 
following  occasions? 

1.  A  ride  through  the  countryside 
(children,  five  to  ten  years  of  age). 

2.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  a 
friend  or  relative  (children,  seven  to 
twelve  years  of  age). 

The  alert  mother,  however,  will 
find  plenty  of  natural  situations 
when  a  gospel  principle  may  be 
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accepted  and  welcomed  even  by 
teenagers  who  might  resent  an 
artificially  created  situation,  feel- 
ing that  they  are  being  "preached 
at." 

INFRACTION  OF  GOSPEL  STANDARDS 

Often  an  infraction  of  a  gospel 
standard  may  be  the  moment  for 
effective  teaching  of  that  stand- 
ard. 

Illustration: 

A  junior  high  school  girl  came  to 
school  one  morning  wearing  a  very 
attractive  wrist  watch.  As  her  friends 
admired  it,  one  asked,  "Is  it  your 
birthday,  or  something  special?" 

"No,  nothing  special.  I  was  in  dad's 
upholstery  shop  yesterday  and  I  found 
it  under  the  cushion  of  a  chair  he  is 
going  to  recover." 

"But  why  didn't  you  tell  your  father 
so  he  could  give  it  to  the  woman  who 
owns  the  chair?"  one  companion  asked. 

From  another  companion,  "What 
did  your  mother  say?" 

The  girl  replied,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  "She  didn't  say  anything. 
She  just  laughed  when  I  said.  'Losers 
weepers,  finders  keepers.'  So  here  it 
is." 

Although  the  mother's  previous 
training  of  her  daughter  on  the 
subject  of  honesty  may  have 
been  lacking,  this  mother  lost  a 
golden  opportunity  to  teach  hon- 
esty when  the  watch  was  found. 
Suppose  the  mother  had  said.  .  .  . 
(Complete  this  sentence  with 
words  which  the  mother  might 
have  said,  but  didn't.)  Suggest 
three  ways  by  which  the  mother 
might  have  met  this  situation,  all 
in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  honesty. 

DISPUTATION— A  TEACHING  MOMENT 

The  following  family  discussion 
illustrates,    in    a    dramatic   way, 


how    conflicting    opinions    may 
create  a  teaching  moment. 

Jim:  (age  thirteen)  and  Alice  (age 
twelve)  enter  the  living  room  arguing: 

Alice:  "I'm  sure  it  was  twelve  fish." 

Jim:  "It  wasn't  twelve  fish,  it  was 
twelve  baskets." 

Alice:   "Baskets  of  what?" 

Jim:  "Good  night,  Alice,  don't  you 
know  what?  Bread — twelve  baskets  of 
bread  left  over." 

Alice:  "Well,  you  don't  need  to  be 
so  smart.  I  forgot  about  the  bread.  I 
know  there  was  something  about 
twelve.  Maybe  it  was  four  fish." 

Jim:  "Or  seven  or  eight — you'd 
better  get  the  facts,  my  dear  Alice." 

Alice:  "I  will  before  I  write." 

Mother:  "Now,  now,  what  is  all 
this  talk  about?" 

Father:  (lowering  his  paper)  "A 
battle,  I'd  call  it." 

Jim:  "This  little  sister  of  mine,  is 
pretty  mixed  up." 

Alice:  "Mother,  he  thinks  he's  the 
'brain'  but  he's  not  so  sure  of  the 
facts,  himself." 

Mother:  "Alice,  what  IS  this  all 
about?" 

Alice:  "It's  an  assignment  for  sem- 
inary. Brother  Brown  asked  us  to 
write  a  short  paper  on  one  of  the  mir- 
acles of  the  Savior,  and  I  chose  .  .  .  ." 

Jim:  "One  she  doesn't  know  a  thing 
about.  .  .  ." 

Father:  "What  miracle  did  you  se- 
lect, Alice?" 

Alice:  "The  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes." 

Mother:  "The  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand." 

Father:  "Well,  what's  the  problem?" 

Jim:  "She's  off  the  beam,  that's  all. 
She's  mixed  up  on  the  fish,  bread,  and 
baskets." 

Alice:  "I'm  not  either.  I  only  forgot 
about  the  left-over  bread.  There  were 
about  four  fish." 

Father:  "Well,  daughter,  we  ought 
to  be  accurate.  There  were,  as  I  re- 
member, five  fish." 

Mother:  "As  I  remember  it,  dear, 
there  weren't  quite  that  many.  Aren't 
you  thinking  of  the  five  thousand 
people?" 

Father:   "No,  I  think  not." 

Here  is  a  wonderful  teaching 
moment!    Right    now.    Will    the 
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mother  be  aware  of  it?  Will  she 
make  use  of  it?  She  did.  She  said: 

Mother:  "I  suppose  we  should  go  to 
the  source.  Alice,  will  you  bring  in  the 
Bible." 

Alice:  "Yes,  Mother,  I'll  get  it." 
(She  returns  quickly  with  the  Bible 
which  she  gives  to  the  father.) 

Mother:  "Listen,  children,  Father  is 
going  to  read  to  us  about  a  miracle  of 
the  Savior." 

Everyone  becomes  attentive, 
even  the  smaller  children,  as  Fa- 
ther reads  from  Mark  6,  verses 
30-44,  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes. 

Jim:  "You  see,  Allie,  twelve  bas- 
kets." 

Mother:  "And  we  were  all  wrong 
about  the  fish.  Suppose  we  start  read- 
ing the  scriptures  in  our  Family  Home 
Evening  Program." 

Jim:  "A  good  idea,  it  might  help 
Allie  out — especially!" 

Father:  (still  in  the  Book)  "Five 
loaves — two  fishes — twelve  baskets  full 
of  the  fragments  and  of  the  fishes." 

Question:  What  might  have 
happened  to  this  situation  had 
the  mother  not  recognized  it  as  a 
teaching  moment? 

PRAYER  AS  A  TEACHING   MOMENT 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that 
praying  together  strengthens  the 
family,  but  have  you  ever  consid- 
ered family  prayer  as  a  teaching 
moment?  If,  instead  of  using  re- 
petitive phrases,  a  parent  prays 
for  the  individual  needs  of  family 
members,  expresses  gratitude  for 
the  blessings  of  life,  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  humility  in 
asking  for  other  blessings,  the 
children  may  "experience' '  some 
of  the  most  important  of  gospel 
teachings.  Whether  or  not  the 
children  have  "learned"  from  the 
experience  of  family  prayer,  may 
never  fully  be  known  to  the  par- 


ents. Such  comments  as  the  fol- 
lowing, however,  expressed  to 
Sunday  School  teachers  by  small 
children,  indicate  their  reaction 
to  the  family  prayer: 

Child:  "We  like  our  neighbors.  My 
mother  prays  for  Johnny  nearly  every 
day,  because  he  is  sick." 

Child:  "We  don't  just  ask  Heavenly 
Father  to  give  us  things.  We  thank 
him,  too,  for  all  the  things  he  has  al- 
ready given  us." 

Still  more  convincing  is  the  ac- 
tual "doing"  of  a  gospel  teaching. 

Boy:  (taking  in  garbage  cans  for 
neighbor)  "I  brought  these  cans  in  for 
you  because  Johnny  is  sick  and  I  know 
he  can't  do  it  himself.  But  we  pray 
for  him  every  day." 

FAMILY  HOME  EVENING  A  TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITY 

With  the  introduction  of  the 
Family  Home  Evening  Program 
throughout  the  Church  in  Jan- 
uary 1965,  gospel  teaching  in  the 
home  should  be  greatly  strength- 
ened. This  program  provides 
planned  and  scheduled  moments 
for  teaching. 

It  may  appear,  at  first  glance, 
that  the  Family  Home  Evening 
manual  is  for  families  with  small 
children  only.  A  careful  reading, 
however,  will  reveal  suggestions 
to  families  with  older  children  or 
where  there  are  adults  only.  For 
example,  on  page  4,  we  find: 
"Even  adults  living  alone  can 
benefit  from  this  exercise  of 
thinking  of  the  good  qualities  in 
someone  with  whom  they  are  not 
getting  along  well." 

Many  principles  of  the  gospel 
may  be  taught  in  the  home  by 
example  of  the  parents,  by  cap- 
turing the  unscheduled  teaching 
moments,  by  everyday  living  of 
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gospel  standards  and  by  the 
scheduled  and  definite  period  of 
learning  provided  by  the  Family 
Home  Evening.  But  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  gospel  also  re- 
quires thoughtful  and  systematic 
study.  The  Family  Home  Even- 
ing Manual  offers  guidance  to 
adults  for  this  study. 

As  stated  in  Lesson  1,  the  fun- 
damental concern  of  the  Family 
Home  Evening  Program  is  that 
all  Church  members  be  instructed 
more  fully  in  the  gospel  doctrine 
that  they  may  live  in  accordance 
with  its  principles.  The  following 
modern  scripture  indicates  that  it 
is  a  commandment  that  we  do  so. 

And  I  give  unto  you  a  command- 
ment that  you  shall  teach  one  another 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom. 

Teach  ye  diligently  and  my  grace 
shall  attend  you,  that  you  may  be  in- 
structed more  perfectly  in  theory,  in 
principle,  in  doctrine,  in  the  law  of  the 
gospel,  in  all  things  that  pertain  unto 
the  kingdom  of  God,  that  are  expe- 
dient for  you  to  understand  (D&C  88: 
77-78) . 

Man  can,  if  obedient  and  of 
sufficient  faith,  receive  such  of 
these  truths  as  will  lead  him  to 
the  celestial  kingdom  where,  ulti- 
mately, he  may  comprehend  all 
truth. 


SUMMARY 

Familiar  to  the  point  of  trite- 
ness is  the  statement  that  "telling 
is  not  teaching."  A  child  has  not 
learned  simply  because  he  has 
been  told,  although  he  may  have 
listened  attentively.  The  gospel 
may  be  taught  in  the  home  by 
example,  by  making  use  of  the 
teaching  moments,  through  the 
Family  Home  Evening  Program, 
and  through  other  gospel  study 
by  adults.  Only  when  the  home 
utilizes  these  opportunities  will  it 
be  fulfilling  its  spiritual  obliga- 
tion to  the  family. 

FOR  DISCUSSION: 

Questions  as  they  appear  in  the  les- 
son, plus  those  introduced  into  the 
class  period. 

FOR  HOME  DOING: 

Create  (for  small  children)  several 
teaching  moment  occasions  and  watch 
during  the  month  for  evidences  of  the 
results. 

Discuss  with  children  (teenage  chil- 
dren in  the  home)  the  incident  of  the 
girl  who  kept  the  wrist  watch.  Make 
use  of  their  reactions. 

If  desired,  use  the  illustration  of 
disputation  as  a  teaching  moment  in 
your  Family  Home  Evening.  Let  chil- 
dren dramatize  the  action,  having 
father  actually  read  the  scripture  in- 
dicated, relative  to  the  miracle  of  feed- 
ing the  five  thousand. 


Room  for  Dreams 

Grace   Barker  Wilson 

Dreams  need  wider  room  to  make  them  grow, 
An  outward  reach  beyond  the  earth, 
Perhaps  just  space  enough  within  a  soul 
To  bring  them  to  their  birth. 
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No  Day  Is  Lost 

Rosa   Lee  Lloyd 

No  day  is  ever  lost 
If  you  have  praised 
A  friend  or  sung  his  song 
Or  blessed  a  stranger 
At  your  door. 

No  day  is  ever  lost 
And  unfulfilled 
If  you  have  shared  a  grief 
Or  helped  a  neighbor 
With  a  chore. 

No  day  is  ever  lost 
If  you  can  soothe 
One  anguished   heart 
Or  guide  a  sinking  boat 
To  reach  the  shore! 


HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

April,  May,  June,  October, 
November  1965 

WORLD'S   FAIR 

and 

L.  D.  S.   PAGEANT  TOURS 

16  day  tour  July  17— Aug.  7 

22  day  tour  July  24— Aug.  14 

Two  29  day  tours  July  11— Aug.  8 

and  July  24— Aug.  21 

AUTUMN  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

August  1965 

WORLD'S  FAIR 

NEW  ENGLAND 

and   CANADIAN   FALL  TOUR 

September  16,  1965 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23d  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84109 

485-2444  —  262-2337 


The  Mother 

Lael  W.  Hill 

How  shall  I 

My  love  deny 

To  any  child  there  is, 

Since  my  child 

Is  his  Father's  child 

And  all  my  life  is  his? 

Whatever  place 

I  see  his  face 

A  glow  comes  in  my  own, 

So  I  have  smiled 

On  many  a  child 

Who  else  would  seem  alone. 

Any  child 

Is  every  child, 

His  heritage  divine; 

My  love  must  run 

To  every  one, 

For  every  one  is  mine. 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600   Empire   Road,   Salt   Lake  City,   Utah     84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  -  $3.25;  Leather  Cover  -  $5.25 
Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   if  bound  volumes  are  to  be  mailed. 

Postage  Rates  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Zone  1  and  2 55  Zone  6  90 

Zone    3     60  Zone  7  1.05 

Zone  4    65  Zone  8  1.20 

Zone  5   80 
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TO  THE  CUMORAH  PAGEANT  AND  THE 
NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR  BY  BUS  OR  JET! 

Eight-day  Air  Togr  -  Leaves  July  29th. 

All  the  splendor  and  wonder  of  the  colorful  Hill  Cumorah  Pageant  with  your  own  guide! 
Three  exciting  days  in  New  York  City,  including  tours  of  the  Fair  and  tickets  for  "Hello  Dolly." 
Two  days  in  Washington,  D.  C.    Surprising  low  cost! 

Twenty-one  Day  Bus  Tour  -  Leaves  July  24th. 

This  is  the  summer  vacation  you've  dreamed  about!  See  Winter  Quarters,  Carthage,  Nauvoo, 
The  Sacred  Grove,  Palmyra  and  all  of  those  Church  history  sites  with  a  competent  guide. 
See  the  Hill  Cumorah  Pageant.    Take  in  the  World's  Fair  and  the  Mormon  Pavilion!    See 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Williamsburg! 

@ 

MURDOCK  TRAVEL,  INC.                                                                                | 
14  South  Main  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Phone:  328-3161 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  on  the  following  tour(s): 

Name:          ■ 

MURDOCH 
TRAVEL 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

R.S.  May  '65                                                                                                      I 

CHIpK 
ELECTRIC 


Pots  and  pans  stay 

"white  glove" 

clean 

if  it's  electric,  its  better! 
UTAH  POWER  ft  LIGHT  COMPANY 


HAWAIIAN  SUMMER 
PARADISE  TOUR 

15  days  — June  26-July   11 

HAWAIIAN  TOUR 

17  days  —  July  23-August  8 

HILL  CUMORAH 

28  days  —  July  1 1-August  7 

16  days  —  July  24-August  8 

22  days  —  July  24-August  14 

Includes   Black   Hills  Passion   Play 

26  days  —  July  20-August  14 

OAKLAND  AND 
LOS  ANGELES 

May   13 

Will   be  time  for  those  who  wish 

to  go  to  temple 

Esther  James  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:    363-5229    —    359-8051 
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lUv  Mora,    Minnesota 
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Farnsworth 
Menlo  Park,  California 

Mrs.  Emma  Butler  Maxfield 
Bakersfield,  California 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Watkins  Barben 
Delta,   Utah 

Mrs.   Minnie   Bedell   Banta 
Sacramento,  California 

Mrs.  Anna   Mathild  Garns  Meadows 
American   Falls,   Idaho 

Mrs.   Elizabeth   Barfuss  Christensen 
Logan,   Utah 
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Mrs.   Rebecca  C.  Miller 
Pa  rowan,   Utah 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  Johnson  Colvin 
Colorado  City,  Arizona 

Mrs.   May  Gates  Rose  Nielsen 
Roy,   Utah 

Mrs.   Elizabeth   Ellen  Turner  Tripp 
Burbank,  California 

Mrs.   Dora   Maud  White  Whitehead 
Santa   Monica,  California 

Mrs.  Ada   Downs  Holladay 
Tooele,   Utah 

Mrs.   Dora   Moreland 
Ashland,   Kentucky 

Mrs.   Margaret  McCurdy  Roberts 
Vernal,   Utah 

Mrs.   Ines  Fillmore  Ellmer 
Payson,   Utah 

Mrs.  Johanna  Farstad 

Creston,  British  Columbia,  Canada 
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St.  Charles,   Idaho 

Mrs.   Dorothy  Kocherhans  Reid 
Panguitch,   Utah 

Mrs.   Hannah   McLachlan   Lyon 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


A  Suggestion 

Iris  W.    Schow 

They  say,  "Two  rights  cannot  mend  a  wrong," 
And   no   doubt  this   is   true; 

But   try  two    rights   when    you    have   been    wrong, 
And  see  how  much  they  will  do. 
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M  ASTEKPI  E  CE    ! 


LJxhAlt  oAppjexxJuyrva  to  tnj^  (UVeprutti 

BY  ARNOLD  FrJBERG, 


This  magnificent  new  painting 
by  Arnold  ^FrJbekQ-    now  yours  in  a 
gorgeous  full-color  reproduction ! 


The  stirring  pages  of  3rd  Nephi  inspired 
this  superb  CJoihel-itK'Ajit  masterpiece 
picturing  the  most  sublime  event  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  In  rich  oil  colors,  the 
world-famed  lds  artist  Arnold  Friberg  has 
created  a  monumental  and  sacred  scene 
culminating  in  the  noble  figure  of  the 
resurrected  Christ.  Here  is  no  weakling, 
but  a  sublime  commanding  presence,  clothed 
in  majestic  and  spiritual  power  that  is  at 
once  both  manly  and  divine. 

1  he  superb  full-color  reproductions  are 
of  fine  art  museum  Quality.  The  actual 
picture  size  is  U"x  15",  plus  additional 
generous  white  margins,  the  scriptural 
Quotation  set  below  in  fine  typography. 


Strengthen  the  faith  of  your  family  by 
having  in  your  home  this  inspiring 
masterpiece  for  years  to  come.  By  ordering 
additional  prints  you  will  be  helping  your 
missionary.  And  you  will  bring  to  your 
Book,  of  Mormon  teaching  a  living  reality. 

MAILTHIS  COUPON  TODAY 


The  BejHLeHeM  Pr^ss 
5867  Tolcate  Lane  >  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Please  send  me full-color  uMpu-i/n-c/uib prints  of 

"Christ  Appearingto  the  Nephites'by  Arnold  Friberg  @  $25P  ea 

plus  25*  postage  and  handling.  Orders  to  USA  only 

Utah  residents  add  VA%  sales  tax.  Total  enclosed  *_ 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Science  and  Philosophy 


Hand  in  hand,  used  in  the  light  of  understanding,  these  two  academic 

disciplines  declare  the  glory  of  God!    Deseret  Book  presents 

two  new  works  —  one  by  a  scientist,  one  by  a  natural  philosopher  — 

that  will  add  depth  to  your  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 


-PTr^T 
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evelation 


TRUTH,  by  Reason  and  by  Revelation 
by  Frank  Salisbury 


$4.50 


A  distinguished  biologist  —  especially  prominent  in  the  field  of  exo- 
biology —  gives  his  reasons  for  belief  in  the  restored  gospel.  With 
the  skill  of  a  trained  scientific  mind  he  presents  his  evidence  that 
science  and  religion  are  totally  compatible.    All  truth  is  God's  truth! 


THE  GOSPEL:   God9  Man  and  Truth 
by  David  H.  Yarn9  efr. 


$3.25 


A  brilliant  intellect  carefully  examines  God's  relations  with  man  .  .  . 
singling  out  for  us  the  truths  that  have  been  held  sacred  by  all  whom 
God  has  chosen,  through  the  ages,  to  know  his  will.  A  magnificent 
source  book  for  group  discussions. 


DESERET   BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Phone:   328-8191 

Enclosed   Please  find  $ Check 

Money  Order I  have  an  account,  please  charge 

For  items  numbered      1       2 
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Lael  W.   Hill 

Summer  declares  uncountable  small  green  leaves 

And  stars  with  radiant  eyes  in  the  morning  grasses; 

Yet  if  I  whisper  among  them  (soft  as  warm  wind  impresses) 

I  love  you  ...  I  love  you  ...  I  love  .  .  .  you  hear  not  my  loves 

But  the  wings  of  uncountable  bees  that  sing  to  clover 

And  carry  the  heart  of  sweet  from  field  to  hive; 

Yet  if  you  would  listen  beyond,  you  would  know  how  I've 

Said  always  and  only  one  name  to  the  season  .  .  .  Lover, 

Listen  to  leaves  in  movings  of  morning  air, 
To  flowering  flight  from  meadows  gilded  and  scented: 
Hear  then,  and  have  in  their  hum  all  days  uncounted, 
Your  name  breathed  low,  my  voice  at  your  summer  ear. 
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Because  so  many  members  of  my 
family  have  lived  and  served  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  Jamieson  River  scene  (April 
cover)  has  added  significance  to  me. 
The  inside  frontispiece  picture  (Easter 
Lilies,  by  Josef  Muench),  and  the  poem 
"When  Flowers  Star  Gethsemane,"  by 
Linnie  F.  Robinson,  are  the  very  essence 
of  Easter.  I  was  inspired  by  the  edi- 
torial "Sufficient  Unto  the  Day,"  by 
Marianne  C.  Sharp.  I  need  so  much  to 
apply  that  which  has  obviously  blessed 
her  life.  "We  Are  God's  Children,"  by 
Rixta  Werbe,  touched  me  to  the  core. 
There  is  no  virtue  I  desire  to  cultivate 
as  much  as  charity. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Porter 
Clearfield,  Utah 

The  coming  of  the  Magazine  each 
month  is  a  real  event — nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  April  issue.  Each 
poem  and  each  article  seemed  to  be 
designed  for  me.  The  story  "State  of 
Mind,"  by  Lael  J.  Littke  is  outstanding. 
Mrs.  Zilla  G.  Packard 
Los  Angeles,  California 

The  color  photographs  in  the  March 
Magazine  are  breathtaking  —  and  so 
many  of  them.  Each  glows  like  jewelry. 
The  article  on  England  by  Claire  Noall 
is  especially  fine.  Thanks  for  the  ex- 
cellent stories  and  the  distilled  beauty 
of  the  poetry.  Norma  Wrathall's  story 
"A  Doll  for  Emarita"  is  well  conceived 
and  well  written.  She  certainly  under- 
stands these  Mexican-American  neigh- 
bors of  ours  and  presents  them  truly 
and  sympathetically. 

Katherine  F.  Larsen 
Mountain  View,  California 

I  am  a  convert  to  the  Church  and  find 
the  Magazine  something  to  really  look 
forward  to  receiving  every  month.  I 
especially  enjoy  the  handicrafts  and, 
of  course,  the  priceless  lessons,  not 
to  exclude  the  recipes. 

Mrs.  P.  Hansen 
Honolulu,    Hawaii 


It  was  with  delight  that  I  opened  the 
March  Relief  Society  Magazine  and 
saw  the  front  cover  (The  Langdales, 
Lake  District,  England),  and  with  joy 
I  scanned  the  pages  and  found  the 
pictures  of  our  beloved  Ribble  Valley. 
I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the 
green  depicted  in  the  lovely  photo- 
graphs by  Sister  Noall  is  indeed  a  true 
green.  I  was  born  within  the  shadow  of 
Pendle  Hill,  and  my  family  have  lived 
on  the  slopes  nearby  for  about  four 
hundred  years. 

Margaret  Blackham 
Burnley,  Lancashire,  England 

Thanks  for  the  lovely  April  Magazine. 
The  layout  of  color  for  the  article  from 
a  dear  member  from  Germany,  Sister 
Rixta  Werbe,  should  be  commended, 
and  the  article  itself  is  thoroughly  pre- 
pared. I  mention,  also,  "In  Praise  of 
Spring,"  by  Vera  R.  Holden,  Stockport, 
Cheshire,  England,  Dorothy  J.  Roberts' 
dear  verses  "Solace  for  Tears"  tell 
a  whole  story  of  years  of  careful  train- 
ing, tears,  and  prayer;  and  "The  Pro- 
posal," by  Muriel  Jenkins  Heal  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  poems  I  have  ever  read. 

Clara  H.  Park 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

The  ward  Magazine  representative  in 
one  of  the  wards  where  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  young  mothers  to  subscribe 
for  the  Magazine  and  to  attend  the 
meetings,  told  me  how  much  she  en- 
joyed the  Magazine.  She  is  twenty-three 
and  has  two  small  children.  She  said 
one  day  she  was  quite  upset,  and  the 
Magazine  happened  to  come,  so  she 
picked  it  up.  Suddenly  she  found  the 
answer  to  her  problem,  and  since  then, 
the  minute  the  Magazine  comes  she 
reads  it.  As  for  myself,  I  love  the 
poetry.  It  fills  my  need.  It  is  wonderful 
to  have  so  many  gifted  sisters  writing 
for  the  Magazine. 

Helen  Shaw 

President 

South  Carolina  West  Stake 

Charlotte,   North  Carolina 
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to  Emma  Ray  Riggs  McKay 

June  23,    1965 

■  In  this  year  of  1965,  in  the  early  summer,  when  the  valleys  of 
her  homeland  are  green  with  meadows  and  adorned  with  a  multitude 
of  flowers,  Emma  Ray  Riggs  McKay,  wife  of  President  David  0. 
McKay,  observes  her  eighty-eighth  birthday.  The  General  Board 
of  Relief  Society  and  the  members  in  all  the  stakes  and  missions  of 
the  Church  send  greetings  to  her  on  this  occasion  through  the  pages 
of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  Sincerely  spoken  are  words  of  praise 
and  gratitude  for  her  influence  and  her  example — for  the  pattern  of 
her  devotion  and  for  the  adornment  that  she  has  given  to  the  high 
callings  of  womanhood.  Beautiful  words  of  great  significance  have 
characterized  her  life — daughter,  sweetheart,  wife,  mother,  com- 
panion, Relief  Society  executive  and  teacher,  mission  mother,  beloved 
friend  and  counselor.  To  all  of  these  aspects  of  a  woman's  life,  she 
has  added  luster  and  enduring  radiance.  For  these  qualities,  and 
for  her  dear  smiling  face  and  her  bright  courage,  the  women  of  the 
Church  express  a  humble  gratitude  and  the  hope  that  their  own  lives 
may  become  more  useful,  more  dedicated,  and  more  joyfully  fulfilled 
by  a  contemplation  and  a  remembering  of  the  attitudes  and  the 
accomplishments  of  Sister  McKay. 

In  this  year,  and  in  the  years  to  follow,  when  the  family  and 
The  Family  Home  Evening  are  receiving  a  renewed  and  greatly 
implemented  emphasis,  it  is  pleasing  to  the  women  of  the  Church 
to  consider  some  of  the  directive  patterns  which  have  characterized 
Sister  McKay  as  a  mother  and  a  homemaker.  Her  children  feel  that 
they  have  been  blessed  by  the  faithfulness,  the  composure,  the  low 
voice,  the  orderly  ways,  the  loving  patience,  the  tender  solicitude  their 
mother  has  given  them.  A  close  friend  of  the  family,  in  expressing 
her  appreciation  of  Sister  McKay,  said:  "In  her  quiet,  friendly,  and 
efficient  way,  this  remarkable  woman  has  practiced  benevolence, 
charity,  love,  kindness,  and  consideration,  and  she  has  fostered  the 
highest  ideals  among  women." 

Beloved  companion  of  President  McKay  since  January  2,  1901, 
she  has  been  the  devoted  and  lovely  "queen"  of  his  home,  and  has 
shared  his  travels  throughout  the  world.  For  birthdays,  Mother's 
Days,  on  Christmases,  and  other  special  occasions,  President  McKay 
has  composed  eloquent  and  fittings  tributes  for  Sister  McKay.  On 
their  thirty-third  wedding  anniversary,  he  wrote:  "Her  education  has 
enabled  her  to  be  a  true  helpmate;  her  congeniality  and  interest  in 
my  work,  a  pleasing  companion;  her  charm  and  unselfishness,  a 
lifelong  sweetheart;  her  unbounded  patience  and  intelligent  insight 
into  childhood,  a  most  devoted  mother." 

May  the  love  and  admiration  which  the  women  of  the  Church 
have  for  Emma  Ray  Riggs  McKay  be  near  her  in  the  season  of  her 
birthday,  and  thereafter,  and  may  the  many  blessings  which  she  so 
richly  deserves  attend  her  and  be  with  her  family  and  with  all  her 
loved  ones. 
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Dr.  Harvey  L.  Taylor 

Former  Acting  Chancellor, 

Unified  Church  School  System 

Administrator  of  Church  Schools 


The  ambition  of  most  Latter- 
day  Saint  parents  is  to  have  their 
children  graduate  from  college. 
No  sacrifice  seems  too  great  to 
insure  the  attainment  of  this 
goal.  In  working  and  planning 
toward  this  end,  we  often  over- 
look the  most  important  training 
center  in  the  lives  of  young 
people — the  home;  or,  at  best,  it 
is  not  recognized  for  its  full  po- 
tential as  a  source  of  learning 
opportunities. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  to  remem- 
ber that  regardless  of  how 
magnificent  and  impressive  our 
universities  may  be  as  to  build- 
ings, laboratories,  auditoriums, 
stadiums,  libraries,  curriculums, 
and  faculties,  none  equals  the 
power  and  the  influence  to 
change  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  both  young  and  old,  as 
does  the  University  of  the  Home. 

Here  is  an  institution  into 
which  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  people  matriculate,  and  from 
which  one  hundred  per  cent  grad- 
uate with  one  of  many  kinds  of 
degrees — while  in  all  other  uni- 
versities less  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  people  matriculate,  and 
only  ten  per  cent  of  those  who  do, 
graduate.  Thus  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  of  all  universi- 
ties none  has  the  training  poten- 
tial of  the  University  of  the 
Home.  At  best,  other  universi- 
ties can  only  supplement, 
support,  and  strengthen  the 
Home  University,  because  here 
learning  begins.  Here  habit  pat- 
terns are  formed  which  affect  all 
learning  procedures  and  proc- 
esses. Here  both  the  physical  and 
spiritual  sides  of  each  member  of 
the  family  are  recognized,  and 
thus  training  procedures  are  es- 
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tablished  which  are  intended  to 
develop  both  sides  according  to 
the  needs,  interest,  capacity,  and 
personality  of  each  individual. 
Here  all  the  basic  urges  common 
to  every  living  soul  can  be  recog- 
nized and  brought  into  a  working 
harmony.  Here  is  the  beginning 
of  discipline  designed  to  establish 
concepts  of  right  and  wrong,  con- 
cepts of  justice  and  honor, 
concepts  of  industry,  service,  and 
orderly  conduct. 

The  curriculum  or  course  of 
study  for  the  University  of  the 
Home  must  be  chosen  with  great 
care  and  understanding.  It  must 
be  related  to  the  growth  process 
of  each  individual.  It  must  take 
into  consideration  individual  dif- 
ferences— mental,  physical,  emo- 
tional, social,  and  spiritual.  It 
must  always  challenge  the  best 
efforts  of  each  member  of  the 
class,  but  should  never  belittle, 
frustrate,  or  discourage  the 
learners.  It  should  be  built  on 
the  "y°u  can"  concept,  on  the 
"do-your-best"  concept,  on  the 
"family  togetherness"  concept. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  cour- 
ses which  should  be  taught  in  the 
University  of  the  Home.  I  will 
make  no  attempt  to  list  them  in 
order  of  importance,  mainly  be- 
cause each  family  will  have  its 
own  concepts  and  ideas  as  to 
which  is  most  important.  The 
ones  I  will  discuss,  however,  are 
basic  courses  and  should  be  taken 
by  all.  Many  special  courses  have 
merit  and  should  be  added  to  the 
basic  courses  so  as  best  to  serve 
the  needs  of  each  individual 
family. 

First,  I  name  "Obedience  and 
Respect  for  Law."    This  course 


is  a  must  if  there  are  to  be  peace, 
order,  and  harmony  in  the  home 
organization.  Instruction  should 
start  early.  It  should  be  consis- 
tent and  reasonable,  but  de- 
manding, and  should  apply 
Equally  to  all.  Such  a  course 
should  include  training  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  of  the  family  organi- 
zation, such  as  care  of  the  home, 
care  of  personal  possessions,  re- 
spect for  each  other's  rights, 
doing  one's  share,  being  on  time 
for  meals,  use  of  good  language 
when  speaking  to  one  another, 
proper  use  of  the  family  car,  de- 
sirable hours  to  be  home,  correct 
use  of  television  and  radio,  good 
study,  and  quiet  hours.  This 
course  should  also  include  train- 
ing in  respect  and  obedience  for 
the  laws  of  the  school,  the  play- 
ground, the  city,  the  state,  and 
the  nation. 

Members  of  the  family  class 
should  be  taught  that  through 
obedience  to  law  come  order  and 
unity  in  the  home  and  in  all  the 
world;  that  it  is  the  guardian  of 
all  our  rights  and  privileges;  that 
it  protects  against  injustice;  that 
it  keeps  the  strong  from  destroy- 
ing the  weak;  that  without  law 
there  could  be  no  harmony  in  life, 
no  government,  no  happiness, 
and  no  peace.  All  members  of  the 
family  should  have  some  part  in 
establishing  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  will  govern  the  home. 
Then  all  should  be  expected  to 
abide  by  these  decisions.  "Happy 
are  the  families,"  said  Leonard 
Bacon,  "where  the  government  of 
parents  is  the  reign  of  affection, 
and  the  obedience  of  children  the 
submission  of   love." 

Next,  I  suggest  "Discipline  and 
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Self- Control,"  with  strong  em- 
phasis. All  should  be  trained  to 
understand  that  the  undis- 
ciplined are  handicapped  in  all 
their  contacts  and  associations 
with  others.  George  H.  Brimhall 
once  said: 

Oh,  just  to  know  that  I  am  free 
And  can  command  this  complex  me; 
To  say  "advance"  and  be  obeyed, 
To  meet  an  issue  undismayed. 

Everyone  needs  the  discipline 
that  comes  from  having  and 
meeting  assignments  and  in 
sticking  under  pressure,  in  doing 
things  not  especially  liked,  such 
as  having  to  "reach"  for  some- 
thing, being  involved  with  others 
in  a  good  cause,  working  toward 
specific  goals,  staying  with  a  task 
until  it  is  not  only  done,  but  well 
done,  making  mistakes  and  then 
starting  over  again,  and  meeting 
deadlines. 

The  curriculum  should  include 
training  in  "Health  and  Clean 
Living."  This  course  will  pay  big 
dividends.  It  should  include 
knowledge  and  care  of  the  body, 
its  complex  parts  and  functions. 
Parents  are  best  qualified  to  teach 
this  course.  It  should  include 
consideration  of  proper  eating 
habits;  training  in  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  obtaining  adequate  rest 
and  sleep,  in  living  the  moral 
law,  and  in  realizing  the  danger 
of  pornographic  pictures,  vulgar 
and  obscene  stories  and  litera- 
ture. 

The  curriculum  also  should  in- 
clude "Conduct  and  Manners." 
Everyone  should  know  what  is 
considered  proper  conduct  under 
all  conditions  and  circumstances. 
I  have  noticed  a  serious  lack  of 
training  in  manners,  courtesy, 
and    the    social    graces    among 


young  and  old  alike.  This  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Home  Uni- 
versity. Lessons  should  begin 
very  early.  Training  should  be 
consistent.  There  should  be  no 
lapse  at  any  age  level.  If  this 
kind  of  training  could  develop  as 
a  way  of  life,  it  would  be  natural 
and  pleasing  to  all  and  would 
open  many  doors  to  acceptance 
often  closed  to  those  with- 
out such  preparation. 

I  strongly  urge  that  emphasis 
be  put  on  "Respect  and  Appreci- 
ation for  the  Work  of  Other 
Men's  Hands  and  Brains."  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  we  have 
wanton  desecration  of  parks, 
public  buildings,  library  books, 
and  works  of  art.  Only  recently, 
three  boys  (ages  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve)  set  fire  to  a  school  build- 
ing simply  because  they  did  not 
like  their  teachers.  Shortly  after, 
several  young  men  in  their  early 
teens  completely  destroyed  a 
girls'  camp,  using  the  furniture 
for  firewood,  ripping  open  mat- 
tresses, and  smashing  the  camp 
dishes.  When  caught  and  asked 
to  account  for  their  vandalism, 
they  replied,  "We  did  it  just  for 
kicks."  In  this  course,  members 
of  the  family  should  be  taught  to 
appreciate  the  creation  of  all  the 
works  of  man.  They  should  be 
helped  to  understand  what  these 
many  creations  mean  to  us  in  our 
daily  lives  and  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  generation  to 
preserve  these  creations  and  to 
pass  them  on  to  others  as 
received. 

"Service  and  Sharing  One's 
Talents"  is  much  needed.  Teach 
the  joy  of  doing  for  others  with- 
out pay  or  hope  of  reward. 
Growth  and  happiness  come  by 
sharing  that  which  we  have  and 
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are.  It  was  Christ's  teachings 
that  ''whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  serv- 
ant"; and  later  he  said,  "Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  Home  University  should 
offer  "Honor  and  the  Value  of  a 
Good  Name."  Every  member  of 
the  family  class  should  be  taught 
that  only  men  and  women  of 
honor  will  merit  a  place  of  re- 
spect and  trust  in  the  world;  that 
men  and  women  of  honor  will 
speak  the  truth,  will  accept  no 
bribes,  will  not  cheat  or  steal,  will 
protect  the  weak  and  aged,  and 
will  not  covet  or  take  undue  ad- 
vantage. 

Of  no  more  importance  is  any 
course  in  the  Home  University 
than  "Work,  Planned  Saving,  and 
Wise  Spending."  Every  member 
of  the  class  should  be  taught  that 
hard  work  built  America,  that 
saving  and  wise  spending  not 
only  prevent  waste  but  bring  se- 
curity. The  inherent  danger  of 
installment  buying  and  the  pur- 
chase of  things  not  needed, 
should  be  carefully  discussed 
with  all  members  of  the  family. 
Economic  security  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  suc- 
cessful life.  Unless  the  child  has 
adequate  training  in  his  economic 
responsibilities  while  he  is  still 
young,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will 
attain  financial  independence 
essential  to  his  total  happiness. 

It  is  vital  that  the  Home  Uni- 
versity teach  "Love"  — love  of 
one's  fellow  men  regardless  of 
race,  sect,  or  creed.  Latter-day 
Saints  need  special  training  in 
acceptance  of  the  many  new  con- 
verts   coming    into    the    Church 


from  foreign  countries  through- 
out the  world.  These  people, 
though  some  of  them  are  not  of 
our  color  or  race,  are  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  Priesthood  and 
the  gospel.  They  are  God's  chil- 
dren just  as  are  we.  They  need 
our  love,  understanding,  and  fel- 
lowship. This  view  does  not 
mean  that  I  would  recommend 
intermarriage,  but  it  does  mean 
full  acceptance  of  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church. 

All  should  be  taught  love  of 
beauty  in  all  its  forms — in 
nature,  in  color,  and  in  design; 
and  all  should  also  be  taught  love 
of  ideals  and  integrity.  It  is  most 
important  that  each  be  taught  to 
love  our  country,  which  we  can 
do  only  if  we  understand  what  it 
has  taken  to  give  us  our  freedom 
and  what  it  will  cost  us  to  keep 
it. 

Also  be  sure  to  teach  "Court- 
ship and  Preparation  for  Mar- 
riage." Young  people  should 
understand  the  purpose  of  court- 
ship in  all  its  various  stages,  also 
the  purposes  and  responsibilities 
of  marriage  and  the  obligations 
of  parenthood.  In  this  the  Home 
University  must  assume  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  teaching  the 
reasons  for  marriage  in  the 
temple,  the  promises  made,  the 
blessings  available  to  those  who 
are  faithful  in  this  ordinance. 
Learning  about  temple  ordi- 
nances and  temple  marriage 
should  become  part  of  the  regular 
growing-up  training  of  children. 
They  should  visit  temple  grounds, 
be  baptized  in  the  temple  for  the 
dead,  be  given  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  to  receive  honest 
answers.  A  common  practice  is 
just  to  assume  that  our  young 
people  will  marry  in  the  temple. 
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This  is  a  false  assumption.  They 
must  be  taught,  encouraged,  and 
shown  by  parental  example  that 
this  sacred  ordinance  is  the  way 
of  life  for  them. 

Instruction  in  the  University 
of  the  Home  must  include  "Re- 
ligion and  Opportunity  for 
Family  Worship/ '  Every  child 
should  be  taught  to  pray  at  his 
mothers  knee.  Worship  can  be 
taught  through  family  prayers 
in  which  all  participate,  through 
permitting  each  child  frequent 
opportunity  to  give  the  blessing 
on  the  food,  through  the  reading 
of  sacred  scriptures  alone  and  in 
groups,  through  singing  religious 
songs,  through  discussion  of 
Church  doctrines,  through  family 
attendance  at  religious  services, 
and  through  administration  in 
times  of  sickness. 

No  university  is  complete  with- 
out a  good  library.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  University 
of  the  Home.  In  its  library  there 
should  be  something  of  interest 
for  all,  beginning  with  pictures 
for  little  children.  In  order  to 
satisfy  all  learning  needs,  books, 
magazines,  maps,  charts,  etc. 
should  be  added  as  the  children 
grow  up.  There  should  be  pro- 
vided reading  nooks  and  corners 
with  appropriate  chairs  and 
lights.  Quiet  should  be  main- 
tained so  as  to  encourage  reading 
and  learning  without  interrup- 
tion. Francis  Bacon  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "If  I  might  control 


the  literature  of  the  household, 
I  would  guarantee  the  well-being 
of  the  church  and  the  state." 

In  the  Home  University  we 
also  need  provision  for  student 
activities.  This  provision  should 
include  regular  "Family  Home 
Evenings,"  stories  for  small 
children,  trips  with  the  family, 
opportunities  for  kitchen  fun,  for 
hobbies,  for  making  gardens,  for 
camping,  for  picnics  and  parties, 
for  playing  games,  for  listening 
to  music,  for  pets,  and  for  all 
kinds  of  activities  that  are  essen- 
tial to  growth  and  that  provide 
opportunity  to  build  the  family 
togetherness." 

And  last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  we  need  an  administration 
and  a  faculty.  The  father  should 
be  the  president  and  the  mother 
vice-president  of  the  Home  Uni- 
versity. They,  together  with  all 
the  children,  should  comprise  the 
faculty.  Each  would  be  a  teacher 
in  his  own  right.  Each  should  set 
an  example  of  what  he  would 
have  the  others  become. 

The  great  University  of  the 
Home  is  unlike  any  other  institu- 
tion in  all  the  world,  and  it  is  far 
more  important.  There  is  none 
which  bears  such  great  responsi- 
bility, none  which  has  such 
opportunity,  none  where  satisfac- 
tions can  be  greater.  "Family 
togetherness"  is  the  challenge  of 
our  time.  The  big  question  is: 
Can  we,  will  we  meet  this  chal- 
lenge? 


Excuse  for  Being 

Iris  W.  Schow 

Why  should  they  be?  Why  are  there  dandelions? 
(So  frail  of  stem,  so  lacking  in  perfume.) 
Ask  any  child  for  whom  no  tulip  beckons, 
Or  any  bee,  until  the  roses  bloom. 
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In  front:     Ramona  Peterson;  Erwin  Rope;   Michael 
Peterson.    Standing  at  the  back:    Rebecca  Peterson. 


t* 


■  "We're  getting  one!  We're 
getting  one!"  my  children  were 
shouting  as  they  greeted  their 
father  coming  home  from  work. 

"We're  getting  one."  He  was 
smiling  as  he  quietly  said  the 
words  to  me.  We  looked  at  each 
other  gently,  happily,  as  the  chil- 
dren circled  around  us,  dancing. 

"Yes,  we're  getting  one,"  I 
answered,  and  felt  tears  upon  my 
lashes. 

"Here  is  the  letter,"  and  as 
she  said  the  words,  Rebecca 
raised  the  letter  high  in  the  air. 

We  gathered  together  in  the 
living  room,   some  of  us  on  the 


reliable  old  sofa  and  some  on  the 
floor.  I  looked  about  me  at  our 
family,  our  dear  family,  happy  to- 
gether. I  glanced  at  our  elder 
daughter,  Rebecca,  her  face 
thoughtful  as  she  listened  to  her 
father.  Next  year  she  would  be 
going  to  Junior  High  School,  and 
would  no  longer  be  our  little  girl 
but  our  young  lady.  Ramona, 
little  Mona,  was  listening  to  her 
father  with  rapt  attention.  Al- 
though not  the  youngest,  she  was 
the  smallest,  petite  and  dainty, 
with  shining  blonde  braids.  She 
always  looked  just  right  for  hug- 
ging.   Then   Michael,   just   eight 
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years  old,  but  looking  like  a  ten- 
year-old,  a  large,  awkward  boy 
trying  valiantly  to  keep  up  with 
his  fast-growing  body.  My  hus- 
band and  I  were  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  such  precious  children. 

Daddy  was  reading  the  letter 
from  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  Indian  Stu- 
dent Placement  Program  inform- 
ing us  that  we  were  to  go  to  the 
Reception  Center  on  the  Brigham 
Young  University  campus  in 
Provo  in  two  weeks  to  get  our 
Indian  student. 

As  he  finished  reading,  my  hus- 
band looked  at  me,  smiling,  "I 
guess  when  five  people  want  a 
dream  to  come  true  as  much  as 
we  have,  that  dream  just  has  to 
come  true,  it  has  no  other  alter- 
native." 

In  family  prayer  that  evening, 
Ramona  thanked  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther for  arranging  to  send  us  an 
Indian  boy,  and  "Please,  please, 
help  him  to  like  us  all." 

The  time  had  come,  we  all  a- 
greed.  We  were  ready  for  an 
Indian  student  to  live  with  us. 
Preferably  a  young  boy  to  share 
Michael's  room. 

One  hot  July  afternoon,  two 
months  before,  I  had  opened  the 
front  door  and  saw  two  men  on 
the  doorstep,  case  workers  of  the 
Church,  of  course.  We  shook 
hands  and  they  came  in.  We 
talked  long  and  earnestly  with 
each  other.  The  case  workers 
explained  the  Indian  Student 
Placement  Program.  Indian  chil- 
dren who  were  baptized  members 
of  the  Church,  who  were  doing 
well  in  school  on  the  reservation, 
and  who,  with  parental  consent 
and  encouragement,  wished  to 
come  from  the  reservation  to  live 
with  a  Latter-day  Saint  family, 


could  become  part  of  the  Pro- 
gram. Their  opportunity  for 
growth  and  development  in 
Church  and  school  would  be 
much  greater  than  in  the  environ- 
ment of  reservation  life.  The  case 
workers  explained  to  me  some  of 
the  problems  that  might  occur 
and  that  would  need  to  be  met 
with  patience,  love,  and  under- 
standing. They  were  trained 
social  workers  and  would  be 
available  to  help  the  student  and 
the  family  at  any  time. 

I  explained  to  the  case  workers 
that  each  member  of  our  family 
was  looking  forward  to  having  a 
new  family  member  who  would 
be  loved,  and  with  whom  all  our 
material  and  spiritual  blessings 
could  be  shared. 

The  interview  was  completed. 
As  the  men  left  our  home,  I  had 
a  prayer  in  my  heart  that  all 
that  would  be  decided  would  be 
for  the  best  of  all  concerned. 

Then  the  letter  had  come! 

We  were  all  eager  and  happy, 
singing  our  favorite  songs  to- 
gether as  we  traveled  on  a  bright, 
warm  September  day  to  Provo. 
Finally  the  time  had  come.  Here 
he  was!  A  small,  timid,  nine-year- 
old  Apache  boy  from  Southern 
Arizona.  As  we  all  introduced 
ourselves  to  him,  each  child  shook 
hands  solemnly  with  him,  and 
with  my  arms  about  his  shoulders 
and  Father  picking  up  his  suit- 
case, we  went  to  the  car.  As  my 
husband's  and  my  eyes  met,  they 
became  clouded  with  tears  and 
we  whispered  to  each  other, 
"Why,  if  we  could  have  gone  to 
the  reservation  ourselves  and 
chosen  our  own  child,  this  one 
would  have  been  the  very  one!" 
On    the  way  home    we    drove 
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through  lovely  Provo  Canyon  and 
stopped  beside  the  stream  to  have 
our  picnic  lunch.  We  had  many 
questions  to  ask  Erwin,  but  we 
tried  not  to  ask  them  all  at  once. 
The  long  ride  all  night  from  Ari- 
zona had  been  too  much  for  the 
little  fellow,  and  he  slept  most  of 
the  way  into  Salt  Lake  City. 

With  eagerness,  we  all  showed 
Erwin  through  our  home  and  then 
to  the  room  he  would  share  with 
Michael.  We  showed  him  his  bed, 
newly  purchased  and  the  bed- 
spread I  had  made  for  it,  just  like 
Michael's.  We  showed  him  his 
chest  of  drawers,  and  I  helped 
him  unpack  his  articles  of  clothing 
and  put  them  in  the  drawers. 
Michael  then  showed  him  the  toys 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  went  to 
the  kitchen  to  prepare  dinner. 

We  were  all  having  difficulty 
understanding  him,  for  he  spoke 
low  and  his  vocabulary  and  sen- 
tence structure  were  limited.  In 
questioning  him,  we  learned  that 
he  spoke  Apache  at  home  and 
with  his  friends,  and  spoke  Eng- 
lish only  in  school.  We  spoke 
slowly  to  him,  trying  to  choose 
simple  words  that  we  hoped  he 
would  understand. 

Each  day  was  interesting,  and 
each  day  Erwin  learned  from  us 
and  we  learned  from  him.  The 
principal  and  teachers  at  the 
school  were  most  understanding 
and  were  happy  to  have  him.  At 
recess,  many  children  crowded 
around  Erwin,  to  learn  his  name 
and  to  welcome  him  into  their 
childhood  associations.  At  the 
ward  it  was  the  same,  the  mem- 
bers were  interested  in  our  new 
family  member,  wishing  to  be 
friends  with  him. 

Some  time  later,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  bishop  we  took  the 


family  to  the  ward  to  see  the 
movie,  "The  Windows  of  Heav- 
en," depicting  a  part  of  the  life  of 
President  Lorenzo  Snow.  When 
Lorenzo  Snow  first  was  shown  on 
the  screen,  Erwin  leaned  over  to 
me  and  whispered,  "Is  that 
Jesus?" 

When  we  arrived  home  after 
the  movie,  we  went  to  the  book- 
case and  brought  out  several  of 
the  children's  books  about  Jesus. 
What  a  lovely  time  the  children 
had,  taking  turns,  telling  and 
showing  Erwin  what  they  knew 
and  understood  about  the  Christ. 

One  Sunday  after  sacrament 
meeting,  while  riding  home  in  the 
car,  Erwin  asked  out  loud  to  no 
one  in  particular,  "Why  do  the 
grown  people  all  shake  hands  and 
call  each  other  brother  and  sister? 
They  aren't  all  really  brothers 
and  sisters,  are  they?" 

I  repressed  the  desire  in  myself 
to  answer  the  question  and  let 
the  children  answer.  From  experi- 
ence, I  found  that  they  actually 
gave  better  answers  to  his  ques- 
tions than  I  did.  He  understood 
them  better,  and  in  answering 
the  children  had  to  search  their 
own  understanding  for  the  ex- 
planations. 

We  wondered  one  evening  as 
we  were  preparing  to  attend  a 
Family  Night  Concert  of  the 
Utah  Symphony,  just  how  Erwin 
would  respond  to  such  a  program. 
It  was  his  first  visit  to  the  Tab- 
ernacle, so  we  went  early  to  show 
him  the  building  and  explain  its 
history.  When  the  concert  began, 
he  didn't  move  a  muscle.  He  sat 
enthralled.  When  we  were  driving 
home,  he  was  strangely  silent,  so 
the  children  asked  him  how  he 
liked    the    concert.    "That    was 
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real  music,  wasn't  it?  I  wish  I 
could  sit  right  in  the  middle  of 
all  those  people  making  the  mu- 
sic. What  were  all  those  things 
the  people  had?" 

He  was  asking  about  the  instru- 
ments. The  only  instruments  he 
had  really  seen  were  a  guitar  and 
a  piano.  So  when  we  arrived 
home,  without  any  word  to  them 
from  us,  the  children  went  to  the 
bookcase  and  found  the  books  on 
music  and  instruments  and  soon 
had  their  heads  together  in  a 
little  conference.  As  the  hour  was 
late,  my  husband  and  I  went  to 
bed,  knowing  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  exhausted  their  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  under  discus- 
sion, the  children  would  follow. 

How  Erwin  rolled  and  laughed 
in  the  first  heavy  snowfall.  His 
excitement  knew  no  bounds  as 
he  watched  his  first  snowman 
assume  shape  in  our  front  yard. 
How  thrilled  he  was  when  a 
neighbor  asked  that  Michael  and 
he  assume  the  responsibility  of 
shoveling  their  walks  during  the 
winter.  When  Erwin  brought  his 
first  earned  money  to  show  me, 
we  sat  down  together,  and  I  told 
him  about  tithing.  It  was  difficult 
for  him  to  understand,  just  as 
difficult  as  it  was  for  him  to 
understand  why  he  should  go 
hungry  on  Fast  Day.  After  nine 
months  with  a  Fast  Day  each 
month,  and  tithing  payments,  I 
am  still  not  sure  that  he  under- 
stands why  he  is  following  these 
commandments,  but  I  feel  that 
through  obedience  he  will  come  to 
understand. 

In  reviewing  the  past  nine 
months,  many  things  come  to 
mind,  especially  the  word,  com- 
pleteness. We  feel  our  family  is 
complete.    Many    problems   were 


overcome  and  many  rewarding 
experiences  have  been  shared. 
Although  Erwin  was  to  have  been 
in  the  third  grade  on  the  reserva- 
tion (the  grade  in  which  he  was 
placed  in  the  school  here)  he  was 
doing  schoolwork  on  a  first-grade 
level.  This  meant  much  study  at 
home  with  me,  as  at  first  he  was 
not  able  to  study  independently. 
Often  he  would  become  despon- 
dent and  angry  at  himself  that  he 
could  not  comprehend  better, 
that  he  could  not  learn  faster. 

Erwin  was  an  obedient  boy, 
always  finishing  his  tasks  quickly, 
always  dressed  and  ready  to  go, 
always  eager  to  learn  from  new 
experiences.  But  for  awhile,  when 
I  tucked  him  into  bed  at  night,  I 
could  see  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
knew  that  he  was  thinking  of 
home.  Then  I  would  sit  on  his 
bed,  take  him  into  my  arms,  and 
talk  to  him  about  his  home  and 
what  was  happening  to  him,  and 
then  sing  to  him  the  lullaby  I 
have  sung  to  each  of  my  children 
through  the  years. 

I  was  continually  amazed  at 
the  willingness  of  the  children  to 
share  everything  they  had  with 
Erwin,  their  toys,  their  books, 
their  friends,  and  most  important 
of  all,  they  shared  their  time  and 
talents.  They  taught  him  there 
were  so  many  more  interesting 
things  to  do  than  to  sit  and  watch 
TV.  They  taught  him  there  was 
so  much  more  beautiful  music 
than  rock-and-roll.  They  listened 
eagerly  to  him  when  he  talked 
about  his  home  and  life  in  Ari- 
zona. 

As  time  went  on,  we  realized 
that  Erwin  was  working  hard  to 
catch  up  to  his  age  group  in 
school,  he  needed  something  that 
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he  could  personally  do  well.  After 
seeing  a  group  of  Indians  per- 
forming Indian  dances,  we  made 
a  very  beautiful  feathered  Indian 
dancing  costume  and  gave  it  to 
Erwin  for  his  birthday.  We  pur- 
chased and  borrowed  from  the 
library,  books  on  Indian  culture 
and  lore  and  taught  Erwin  some 
Indian  dances. 

Then  came  the  day  when  his 
school  teacher  asked  him  to  dance 
for  the  class  and  his  Cub  Scout 
den  mother  asked  him  to  dance 
for  the  pack  meeting.  As  a 
family,  we  researched  and  wrote  a 
little  program  which  explained 
the  various  dances.  I  made  cos- 
tumes for  each  of  the  children  and 
others  for  Erwin  for  special 
dances  such  as  the  Scalp  Dance 
and  the  Buffalo  Dance.  We  made 
a  large  Indian  War  drum  and 
some  shields.  We  had  lots  of  fun 
together  and  learned  so  much. 
Erwin  become  interested  in  his 
people.  He  asked  for  Indian 
books  at  the  library  and  at  school 


and  the  desire  to  read  became  of 
prime  interest  to  him. 

Erwin  will  be  going  back  to 
the  reservation  in  a  week.  Each 
one  of  us  has  an  ache  in  his  heart 
that  won't  go  away  until  Erwin 
returns  to  us  in  the  fall.  Grand- 
parents, cousins,  neighborhood 
playmates,  Cub  Scouts,  Sunday 
School  and  Primary  teachers,  and 
many  others  will  miss  Erwin.  We 
know  that  the  Church  plan  is  the 
best.  Erwin  needs  to  return  to 
renew  his  family  ties  and  kinship 
with  his  people.  They  will  be 
amazed  at  his  growth — physi- 
cally, intellectually,  and  spirit- 
ually. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  predic- 
tion. This  fall,  just  before  school 
starts,  Father,  Mother,  Rebecca, 
Ramona,  and  Michael  will  be 
waiting  on  the  campus  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  and  as 
they  see  the  familiar  figure  with 
the  broad  smile,  flashing  eyes, 
and  quick  step,  they  will  all  call 
out  in  unison,  "Here  comes 
Erwin!" 


Commencement 

Bernice  Ames 

The  years  in  him 
Make  their  sudden  accumulation 
Under  the  tassel,   under  the   robe 
And  he  is  ready  to  face  a  beginning 
Which  will  grow  from  this  small  ending. 

The  ceremony 
A  gesture  our  eyes  accept, 
Conditions  the  empty  space 
As  he  removes  his  need  of  us. 
His  eyes  anchor  in  distance 
As  we  focus  this  moment 
Through  mirror  on  film. 

"Let  no  commerce 

Interfere  with  conscience,  amen." 

Words  of  other  men  grow  in  him 

As  he  rises  into 

The  challenge  scrolled  on  paper. 
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When 
Upon 
Life's 


Billows 


Alice  Gubler  Sabin 


■  I'll  never  forget  the  time  that 
Aunt  Lou  got  canned.  Father  says 
canned  isn't  the  right  way  to  say 
it.  He  says  she  was  dismissed. 
But  Aunt  Lou  insists  she  was  out 
and  out  canned,  fired  that  is. 

We  had  finished  our  evening 
meal  and  were  putting  the  last  of 
the  dishes  away  when  our  bell 
rang.  Mother  opened  the  door 
and  there  stood  Aunt  Lou,  her 
face  flushed  pinker  than  the  suit 
she  was  wearing. 

"Elaine!"  she  stormed,  "I'm  a 
washout.    A  flop.    A  failure!" 

"Sounds  perfectly  terrible," 
Mother  said  with  mock  serious- 
ness. "Come  in  and  tell  us  how 
you  figured  that  out." 

Father  put  down  his  news- 
paper.    "Hi,    Sis." 

"Clint,"  she  choked,  "I  could 
just  die.  I  got  canned  today!" 


"Canned!"  Mother  and  Father 
both  spoke  at  once. 

"Yes,  canned.  Fired,  and  I'm 
through.  My  whole  life  is  washed 
down  the  drain."  Her  chin  trem- 
bled as  she  spoke,  and  tears 
threatened    to    fall. 

Nancy,  Craig,  and  I  stood 
watching  her  in  wonderment. 
Mother  said,  "You  children  run 
out  and  put  the  garden  tools 
away." 

"I  haven't  wiped  the  cupboards 
around  the  sink  yet,"  I  said. 

"All  right,  Judy.  Finish  up 
and  then  go  and  help  Nancy  and 
Craig." 

They  didn't  have  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  not  going  out,  as  I  did. 

"I  could  just  as  well  have  lived 
the  rest  of  my  life  without  this 
happening  to  me,"  Aunt  Lou  la- 
mented.    "I     can't    understand. 
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After  working  for  fifteen  years 
and  loving  it,  to  think  I'd  land  in 
a  spot  where  they'd  fire  me!" 

A  spot  is  exactly  what  father 
had  called  it,  when  Aunt  Lou 
took  that  job.  Nobody  had 
wanted  her  to  go  to  work  for 
those  insurance  brokers,  espe- 
cially her  husband  Uncle  Si.  She 
could  have  worked  forever  in  the 
news  office,  if  his  company 
hadn't  transferred  him;  but  they 
did,  and,  of  course,  Aunt  Lou 
moved  away. 

You  should  have  heard  the 
folks  at  the  news  office  lament 
when  she  served  notice.  After 
fifteen  years  I  guess  they  thought 
she  was  an  office  fixture.  She 
was  mighty  popular.  Everyone 
loved  her,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
place  would  fold  if  she  left;  but 
it  didn't.  They  hired  someone 
else. 

Then  a  funny  thing  happened. 
Uncle  Si  was  transferred  right 
back  here  again.  That's  when 
Aunt  Lou  took  this  insurance 
job.  She  said  with  Kenny  in  den- 
tal school,  they  could  use  an  extra 
pay  check.  That's  when  she  had 
started  to  be  a  career  girl  in  the 
first  place — when  her  boys  and 
girls  began  to  go  off  to  college 
and  on  missions. 

And  now,  after  only  two 
months  in  insurance  she  was  can- 
ned. Mother  and  father  were 
pretty  serious  now.  They  were 
sitting  on  the  sofa,  one  on  each 
side  of  her.  I  could  hear  her  tell- 
ing them  how  hard  she  had  tried 
to  learn  the  details  of  her  new 
job.  How  much  she  had  put  into 
it,  and  still  something  went 
wrong. 

"I'm  washed  up.  Do  you  un- 
derstand? I'm  a  failure.  Can 
you  imagine  what  it  feels  like  to 


be  a  failure?"  She  put  her  hands 
over  her  face  and  sobbed  like  a 
little  girl.  She  really  isn't  very 
big,  you  know. 

I  felt  real  sorry  for  her.  I  knew 
exactly  how  she  felt.  I  remember 
once  when  I  was  a  failure.  It  was 
terrible.  It  was  when  I  had  to 
make  a  poster  for  school  and 
everyone  laughed  at  it.  The  boy 
who  sat  behind  me  had  said, 
"Judy,  for  an  artist,  you  are  a 
failure."     My   life   was   blighted. 

I  wanted  to  go  comfort  Aunt 
Lou.  I  wanted  to  tell  her  that 
success  sometimes  comes  right 
after  failure,  because  it  did  with 
me.  The  very  next  week,  when 
my  piano  teacher  had  a  recital, 
she  reserved  my  number  for  the 
last  because  she  said  it  was  the 
most  polished.  She  said  my  per- 
formance was  a  real  success. 

Aunt  Lou  was  talking  about 
something  now  that  I  didn't  un- 
derstand. The  word  was  senility. 
Her  supervisor  had  said  it  was 
harder  to  learn  new  things  when 
senility  was  beginning  to  set  in. 
Mother  said  "Humph!"  and  fa- 
ther roared  with  laughter. 

Aunt  Lou  was  on  the  defense. 
"It  is  not  funny,  Clint.  It  is  seri- 
ous. Nobody  wants  me  because 
I'm  too  old.  That's  the  real  rea- 
son I  got  canned.  They  said  a 
younger  person  would  take  to  the 
countless  details  faster.  They 
couldn't  spend  any  more  time 
trying  to  break  me  in."  She 
looked  totally  crushed.  "They 
became  very  gentle  and  kind 
when  they  handed  me  my  pay 
check.  'Don't  be  discouraged, 
Lou.  You  have  not  failed.  You 
weren't  cut  out  for  this  job, 
that's  all.  You'll  find  a  spot 
somewhere,  where  you  will  fit,  we 
know.    Goodbye    now.    Drop    in 
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and  see  us  sometime.  We'll  want 
to  know  how  you  get  along.'  I 
felt  like  an  old  horse  being  turned 
out  to  pasture." 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  keep  pol- 
ishing cupboards.  I  wanted  to 
run  into  the  living  room,  throw 
my  arms  around  her  and  tell  her 
that  even  if  she  did  have  senility, 
whatever  it  was,  we   loved  her. 

She  sat  staring  miserably  at 
the  floor.  "I  have  never  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  defeat  before. 
I've  always  had  faith  in  myself, 
that  I  could  do  anything  I 
wanted  to  if  I  tried  hard  enough. 
My  self-confidence  is  completely 
shaken.  I  won't  have  the  cour- 
age to  try  again."  Her  heavy  sob 
was  almost  a  moan. 

Father  looked  stern.  "I  sup- 
pose you  are  the  first  person  to 
have  ever  been  dismissed  from  a 
job." 

She  hesitated.  "I  can't  think 
of  anyone  right  now." 

"Of  course  you  can't,"  Mother 
said.  "People  are  too  prone  to 
think  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
have  troubles.  What  about  Mr. 
Beahm  next  door?  He  lost  one 
job  after  another  until  the  em- 
ployment office  urged  him  to 
take  a  special  training  course. 
Look  at  him  now.  One  of  the 
main  cogs  in  the  wheel  with  his 
company." 

Father  said,  "If  everyone  in  our 
country  who  had  been  dismissed 
from  a  job  refused  to  try  again, 
we  would  all  be  swept  out  to  sea 
under  a  tide  of  unemployment." 

"But  most  of  the  people  you 
have  in  mind  are  younger  than  I. 
I  am  being  washed  up  just  a  few 
years  before  retirement  age.  My 
career  is  ending  on  a  down  beat, 
leaving  me  forever  smarting  un- 
der the  whip  of  being  canned." 


Father  said,  "You  must  be  a 
tottering  fifty-six.  Look,  Sis, 
when  you  fall  down,  you  can't 
just  lie  there.  You  have  to  get 
up." 

Mother  said,  "It's  no  use  to 
tell  you  to  forget  it.  You're  go- 
ing to  brood  all  night  anyway. 
But  there's  one  nice  thing  about 
it.  You  don't  have  to  go  to  work 
tomorrow.  You'll  be  free  to  visit 
with  me  and  to  see  some,  friends." 

Mother  is  very  practical.  She 
can  make  good  use  of  any  situa- 
tion. 

Then  Aunt  Lou  said  forlornly, 
"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
I  may  as  well  go  along." 

Mother  looked  as  if  she  had 
scored  a  home  run. 

Wearily  Aunt  Lou  arose.  "It's 
time  I  was  at  home  fixing  Si's 
dinner.     I   must  be   going." 

"I'll  pick  you  up  at  1:30  to- 
morrow,"   Mother   said. 

"I'll  be  ready,"  Aunt  Lou 
replied. 

The  next  day  Father  took 
Nancy  and  Craig  to  the  ranch 
with  him  to  help  tie  grain  sacks. 
Mother  had  some  peaches  to  put 
up  and  I  stayed  to  help  her.  By 
pushing,  we  were  through  by 
noon. 

After  lunch  I  brushed  my  hair 
until  it  was  soft  as  silk,  and  put 
on  my  yellow  tissue  gingham. 
Mother  looked  surprised  to  see 
me    dressed    up. 

"Judy,  you  look  fresh  as  a 
flower.  Would  you  like  to  come 
along  with  me  and  Aunt  Lou  this 
afterncon?" 

I  was  hoping  she  would  ask. 
When  I  was  little  she  used  to  take 
me  with  her  when  she  made  vis- 
its. I  loved  to  go  with  her  to  see 
her  friends.  I  had  always  liked 
older  people. 
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When  we  picked  Aunt  Lou  up 
she  appeared  tired.  She  got  into 
the  car  and  sat  down  with  a  sigh. 
There  were  shadows  around  her 
eyes.  She  apparently  hadn't 
slept  the  whole  night  through.  If 
mother  noticed  it  she  didn't 
let  on. 

"How  long  has  it  been  since 
you've  been  to  see  Sister  Karr?" 
Mother  asked. 

"Years,"  Aunt  Lou  confessed. 
"I  know  she  lives  alone,  and  I've 
always  meant  to  go,  but  haven't. 
I  always  speak  to  her  at  church 
on  Sundays." 

We  whisked  around  a  few  cor- 
ners and  stopped  under  the  shade 
of  a  weeping  birch  alongside  a 
white  picket  fence. 

Aunt  Lou  brightened.  "What 
a  pretty  yard." 

"Yes.  Sister  Karr  keeps  it  up 
herself." 


We  walked  past  tall  blue  spikes 
of  delphiniums  and  masses  of 
painted  daisies.  The  garden  was 
a  medley  of  color.  A  movement 
on  the  roof  of  the  house  attracted 
our  gaze.  It  was  Sister  Karr, 
scrambling  down  over  the  shin- 
gles to  reach  the  ladder. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  up 
to?"  Mother  demanded. 


Sister  Karr  paused  on  the  sec- 
ond round  of  the  ladder  to  push 
her  hair  back  from  her  face.  "I'm 
fixing  my  roof.  It  leaked  a  bit 
when  it  rained  the  other  night." 

"You  should  not  climb  up  on 
the  house!"  Mother  scolded. 
"Why  didn't  you  call  us.  Clint 
would  be  happy  to  fix  it  for  you." 

"No,"  she  said  firmly,  climbing 
to  the  ground.  "I'm  perfectly 
capable  of  doing  it  myself." 

I  had  always  enjoyed  running 
errands  for  mother  to  Sister 
Karr's  place.  She  was  a  spunky 
little  woman.  She  used  to  tell  me 
about  the  trees  in  her  yard.  She 
brought  them  with  her  when  she 
moved  from  Idaho  to  Washington 
years  ago.  She  had  many  kinds 
and  each  one  had  a  sentimental 
value.  She  had  poured  the  ce- 
ment to  make  the  stepping  stones 
and  walks  in  her  garden,  and  had 
done  a  lot  of  the  remodeling  of 
the  house  herself. 

"Come  in  and  sit  down."  She 
held  open  the  screen.  "I'll  fix  us 
a  cool  drink." 

We  sank  into  deep  velvet 
chairs.  The  living  room  was  fur- 
nished with  treasures  from  the 
past. 

She  brought  a  pitcher  of  cold 
grape  juice.  I  knew  she  had  pre- 
pared it  herself  from  the  Con- 
cords that  grew  on  her  back 
fence. 

"We  are  in  luck  to  find  you  at 
home,"  Mother  said. 

"I'm  glad  to  be  home,"  she  an- 
swered. "I've  so  much  to  do  here, 
I  really  don't  want  to  go  back  to 
work." 

"Work!"  Aunt  Lou  almost 
choked  on  the  word. 

"Sister  Karr  has  been  living  in 
with  an  old  couple,  taking  care  of 
them,"  Mother  explained. 
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Sister  Karr  sat  down  with  a 
sigh.  "I'm  glad  their  young  ones 
took  them  home  with  them.  They 
were  a  real  care.  Tried  my  pa- 
tience some." 

"How  old  were  they?"  Aunt 
Lou  ventured. 

"Both  in  their  seventies.  Now 
I  know  the  next  question  you're 
thinking.  I'm  eighty-two.  Young 
woman,  when  you've  lived  as  long 
as  I  have,  you'll  discover  years 
don't  regulate  your  age.  It's  how 
interested  you  are  in  life." 

If  that's  how  age  was  gauged, 
one  could  see  in  a  glance  Sister 
Karr  would  never  grow  old. 
There  were  family  group  sheets 
on  her  desk  that  she  had  been 
working  on,  and  a  hooked  rug  un- 
derway in  the  next  room.  And  I 
knew  she  was  always  baking  good 
things  for  folks  who  were  ill.  She 
had  brought  me  some  cup  cakes 
with  pink  icing  on  them  when  I 
had  my  arm  m  splints. 

Aunt  Lou's  eyes  twinkled. 

"We'll  see  you  at  Relief  Soci- 
ety Tuesday  morning,  then,  if 
you're  not  working." 

"I'll  be  there,"  Sister  Karr 
smiled. 

Mother  says  if  you  don't  visit 
too  long,  folks  will  always  want 
you  to  come  again.  Getting  into 
the  car  she  said,  "We're  going  to 
see  Jeanne  Douglas  next." 

Jeanne  met  us  at  the  door.  She 
looked  as  though  she  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a  jewel  case.  And 
that's  almost  how  it  was.  She 
smiled  into  our  eyes  as  she 
greeted  us. 

An  oil  painting  of  a  mountain 
and  autumn  trees  hung  above  her 
fireplace.  It  was  the  sort  of  a  pic- 
ure  that  draws  you  into  it. 

Aunt  Lou  spoke,  "I  have  never 
seen  a  painting  more  real." 


"Thank  you."  Jeanne  looked 
pleased. 

"Your  name  is  in  the  corner. 
Have  you  always  painted?"  Aunt 
Lou  asked. 

"No.  Only  for  about  five  years. 
I  didn't  try  until  after  my  sixti- 
eth birthday." 

"Why  did  you  wait  until 
then?" 

"Too  busy,  I  thought.  Sud- 
denly I  realized  I  had  reached  an 
enviable  age  where  I  could  do  as 
I  pleased.  I  was  no  longer  under 
the  discipline  of  childhood,  the 
torture  of  adolescence,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  youth,  and  my  family 
was  grown  and  gone.  So  I  en- 
rolled in  an  art  class.  There  I 
found  a  lot  of  other  folks, 
like  myself,  fulfilling  belated 
dreams." 

Aunt  Lou  brightened  like  a 
rose  bathed  in   dew. 

We  admired  other  paintings  of 
hers  and  visited  quite  awhile. 

Mother  wanted  to  call  on  Sis- 
ter Hilton  last.  She  has  been  in  a 
wheel  chair  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member. You  never  think  of  it 
when  you're  around  her.  She  is 
so  cheerful. 

"Come  in,"  she  called  gaily 
when  Mother  knocked.  She  was 
knitting  a  soft  blue  sweater. 

She  reached  out  and  gave  me  a 
hug,  then  squeezed  Mother's  and 
Aunt  Lou's  hands.  My  eyes  lit  on 
a  slim  little  book  with  delicate 
flowers  on  its  jacket. 

"Oh,  Sister  Hilton!"  I  cried, 
"This  is  your  new  book  of  poems, 
isn't  it!" 

"Yes,"  she  smiled.  "You  may 
look  at  it  if  you  wish." 

Did  I  ever  wish!  Sister  Hilton 
and  I  were  real  buddies.  I  had 
to  run  to  her  often  with  exciting 
tales    of    school.    Mother   would 
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send  me  when  she  had  a  jar  of 
jelly  or  some  fresh  rolls  for  her. 
Once,  when  I  had  a  cricket  in  a 
little  red  box  to  take  to  "show 
and  tell"  at  school,  she  wrote  a 
funny  little  poem  about  it  for  me. 

She  has  written  poems  for 
Church  publications  and  women's 
magazines.  She  says  they  bring 
in  enough  money  to  buy  yardage 
to  make  pretty  things  for  her 
great-grandchildren. 

As  I  looked  at  the  book,  the 
others  visited.  Sister  Hilton  told 
them  about  an  old  folks  party 
she  had  attended.  She  said  there 
were  folks  there  from  their  mid- 
dle fifties  to  ninety-three.  "That 
ninety-three-year-old  youngster 
was  the  liveliest  of  them  all.  He 
danced  every  set,  but  the  one  he 
sat  out  with  me.  'Look,'  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  exhausted  middle- 
agers  sitting  out,  'just  look  at 
them,  sitting  around  getting 
old.'"      She   chuckled. 


We  were  all  three  pretty  gay 
on  our  way  home.  Aunt  Lou 
sang,  "When  upon  life's  billows 
you  are  tempest  tossed."  Mother 
and  I  joined  in  on,  "when  you  are 
discouraged  thinking  all  is  lost." 
We  sang  all  the  way  home. 

Aunt  Lou  got  out  at  her  house. 
"Thanks,  Elaine  and  Judy,  for 
this  visiting,"  she  said,  "I  have 
made  an  important  discovery.  I 
belong  to  an  especially  privileged 
group  bordering  on  the  golden 
years,  filled  with  golden  oppor- 
tunities." She  had  a  dreamy,  far- 
away look.  "There  are  things 
I've  always  wanted  to  do.  Why 
not  do  them  now?" 

The  next  day  she  called  at  the 
publishing  office  of  our  local 
farm  magazine. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  Do  you 
know  what  she  is  doing  today. 
She  has  just  been  advanced  to 
editor  of  the  home  section  of  the 
magazine. 


Summer  Cloud 

Vesta  Fairbairn 


Out  of  the  north  a  wisp  of  white  smoke  blew 

Over  the  hill,  over  the  tops  of  pines, 

Until  it  grew 

And  gathered  into  a  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  drifting 

Lonely  in  the  immense  clear  blue  lake  of  sky 

High 

Above  the  pines,  the  firs, 

The  incense  cedars,  the  mountain  oak 

Drifting  and  lifting 

On  an  irresponsible  wind, 

Until 

It  disappears  like  magic, 

Sifting 

Away,  invisible, 

Leaving  the  unshadowed  mountain, 

The  many  greens  of  trees, 

And  the  bright  day 

Once  again 

To  the  authority  of  the  crested  jay, 

The  bossy,  beautiful,  blue,  blue  jay 


«s, 
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The  135th  Annua* 


■  The  Annual  General  Conference  of  the  Church  was  held  in  the 
Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  4,  5,  and  6,  1965,  com- 
memorating on  Tuesday  the  135th  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  the  Church.  The  Sabbath  morning  session  was  without  question 
the  most  widely  disseminated  of  any  conference  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  being  carried  across  the  North  American  continent  from 
coast  to  coast  by  approximately  200  television  and  radio  stations, 
and  by  short-wave  radio  around  the  world.  In  Europe,  the  conference 
proceedings  were  picked  up  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  and  carried  by 
closed  circuit  to  420  congregations  of  the  membership  in  Europe. 

Giving  inspired  counsel  on  the  sacred  responsibility  of  parents 
in  the  home  in  teaching  the  everlasting  gospel,  the  General  Authori- 
ties expressed  sincere  and  moving  testimonies  of  the  power  of  faith 
and  works  in  the  salvation  and  exaltation  of  the  children  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  upon  the  earth. 

The  saints  assembled  in  the  Tabernacle  and  their  brothers  and 
sisters  throughout  the  world  rejoiced  that  President  McKay,  now 
ninety-one  years  old,  presided  and  attended  all  but  two  of  the 
general  sessions  of  conference  and  offered  words  of  greeting  at  two 
meetings.  Sister  Emma  Ray  Riggs  McKay  attended  conference  with 
President  McKay. 

The  opening  address  of  President  McKay,  read  by  his  son  Robert 
R.  McKay,  emphasized  the  safeguards  against  the  delinquency  of 
youth  which  should  be  of  paramount  importance  in  the  homes  of 
Latter-day  Saints  and  elsewhere  in  the  world: 

The  family  gives  to  the  child  his  name  and  standing  in  the  community. 
A  child  wants  his  family  to  be  as  good  as  those  of  his  friends.  He  wants  to 
be  able  to  point  with  pride  to  his  father,  and  to  feel  an  inspiration  always 
as  he  thinks  of  his  mother.  It  is  a  mother's  duty  to  so  live  that  her  children 
will  associate  with  her  everything  that  is  beautiful  and  pure  .  .  .  The  Lord 
places  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  wherein  He  says  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  parents  to  teach  their  children  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  .  .  . 
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•  Belle  S.  Spafford,  President 

•  Marianne  C.  Sharp,  First  Counselor 

•  Louise  W.  Madsen,  Second  Counselor 

•  Hulda  P.  Young,  Secretary-Treasurer 


eneral  Conference 


President  Hugh  B.  Brown  declared  that  the  Church  established 
by  Christ  upon  the  earth  was  the  forerunner  and  prototype  of  the 
restoration: 

Man's  period  of  earth  life  is  but  one  stage  in  the  eternal  progressive 
journey  of  the  soul.  Birth  and  death  do  not  mark  the  beginning  nor  the  end 
of  individual  existence.  The  spirits  of  all  men  lived  as  intelligent  beings 
enjoying  the  right  of  choice  and  free  agency  before  they  were  born  in  the 
flesh.  Earth  life  is  for  the  development  and  training  of  the  sons  of  men 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Divine  Father  through  his  Son, 
Jesus  the  Christ.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  opposition,  to  test 
our  strength,  to  combat  and  overcome  evil  and  thereby  prepare  for  future 
development  throughout  the  eternities. 

President  N.  Eldon  Tanner  emphasized  the  encouraging  and 
uplifting  blessings  which  so  abundantly  inspire  the  families  which 
faithfully  observe  the  Home  Evening: 

The  Family  Home  Evening  .  .  .  gives  the  parents  an  opportunity  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  their  children,  to  know  what  they  are  thinking,  what 
they  believe,  and  what  is  right.  .  .  .  They  are  taught  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God,  and  that  as  His  children  we  have  that  spark  of  divinity  in  us  which 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  reach  immortal  heights  by  living  according  to  the 
teachings  of  the  gospel.  .  .  .  Families  throughout  the  Church  are  being  taught 
these  things,  and  they  are  taught  to  be  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent, 
virtuous,  and  to  do  good  to  all  men.  They  are  also  taught  that  if  there  is 
anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report  or  praiseworthy,  to  seek  after 
these  things.   .   .   . 

The  closing  message  of  President  McKay  was  marked  by  deep 
sincerity  and  spiritual  appeal  to  the  saints  throughout  the  world: 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  organization  of  this  great  Church,  so  complete, 
so  perfect,  is  to  bless  the  individual.  .  .  .  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow 
workers,  you  General  Authorities,  stake  presidencies,  bishoprics,  every  officer 
and  teacher  throughout  the  land — every  member! 
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Lenore  C.  Gundersen 
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Verda  F.  Burton 
Myrtle  R.  Olson 
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Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Irene  Kar,  daughter  of  a  Persian 
physician-father  and  German  opera 
singer-mother,  received  an  award  as 
outstanding  Foreign  Woman  Student 
of  the  year  1964  at  the  University  of 
Utah.  Miss  Kar,  born  in  Tubingen, 
Germany,  was  attending  the  Univer- 
sity at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  when  she 
heard  the  gospel.  It  was  what  her 
soul  had  been  seeking  for  years. 
Now  working  for  her  Master's  Degree, 
she  speaks  flawless  English,  French, 
and  German,  without  accent.  She 
plays  several  musical  instruments, 
sings,  and  is  an  exquisite  dancer.  She 
has  been  a  stake  missionary  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Mrs.  Fiore  Latini,  Executive  Director 
of  the  New  Mexico  Dairy  Council  and 
State  Manager  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association,  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
woman  in  the  United  States  to  hold 
such  key  dairy  council  and  A.D.A. 
positions  simultaneously.  She  has  also 
been  publicity  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Relations  Society  of  America.  With 
a  Master's  Degree  in  nutrition,  she 
travels  100,000  miles  a  year,  in  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Texas,  speak- 
ing on  the  value  of  proper  nutrition. 

Vesta  P.  Crawford,  Associate  Editor 
of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  re- 
ceived in  April  from  Ann  Hafen,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Utah  State  Poetry 
Society,  the  Norma  Hafen  award  for 
a  collection  of  her  poems,  Short 
Grass  Woman.  The  poems  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  as  part  of  the 
award. 


Marie  Syrkin,  veteran  Zionist  worker, 
has  written  a  well-received  book, 
Golda  Meir:  Woman  with  a  Cause, 
about  "our  Golda,"  as  Israelis  call 
her.  In  1947,  Mrs.  Meir  negotiated  in 
Cyprus  for  the  release  of  interned 
Jewish  children.  She  successfully 
solicited  great  sums  of  money  from 
Jewish  philanthropists  on  the  eve  of 
Israeli's  independence.  She  was 
Israeli's  first  Minister  to  Moscow, 
where  she  went  to  a  synagogue,  and 
"30,000  Jews  sprang  up  from  no- 
where" to  follow  her.  At  fifty-eight, 
she  became  Israeli's  Foreign  Minister, 
the  only  woman  in  the  Western  World 
to  receive  such  political  eminence. 
Still  in  this  post  at  sixty-six,  she  is 
described  as  a  "woman  of  unadorned 
modesty  and  unwavering  strength  .  .  . 
like  a  woman  out  of  the  Bible." 

Miss  Lorna  Lockwood  became  last 
January  the  first  woman  in  the  United 
States  to  be  named  chief  justice  of 
a  state  supreme  court,  when  she  was 
named  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Arizona.  Already  she  had 
served  with  distinction  as  a  member 
of  the  Arizona  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  State,  a  judge  of  the  Maricopa 
County  Superior  Court,  and  a  justice 
of  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court. 

Among  thirty-five  books  listed,  from 
which  the  National  Book  Awards  were 
to  be  chosen,  only  one  was  authored 
by  a  woman:  Oysters  of  Locmarea- 
quer,  by  Eleanor  Clark. 
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Rinq  Around 
Her  Heart 


Shirley  Thulin 


Chapter  2 


Synopsis:  Joan  Morgan,  a  nurse,  has  left  her  position  at  Elmdale  Hospital 
because  of  an  emotional  involvement  and  grief  over  the  death  of  a  young 
patient.  She  obtains  employment  as  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Hillcrest 
Hospital  and  meets  the  administrator,  Dr.  Niles.  Her  roommate  in  the  dor- 
mitory is  a  young  nurse  Kathy  Kirk. 


■  As  Joan's  alarm  sounded,  she 
sat  up,  her  head  already  full  of 
the  words  she  had  chosen  to  use 
in  reprimanding  Kathy.  But  the 
words  would  have  to  wait.  Kathy 
was  gone.  Her  bed  was  made 
smooth  and  tidy,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  tired  young  nurse 
of  the  night  before. 

Joan  tried  to  focus  all  her 
thoughts.  Surely  she  hadn't  slept 
that  soundly.  She  hadn't  heard  a 
sound,  hadn't  been  conscious  of  a 


movement.  How  had  Kathy  man- 
aged to  slip  out  so  quietly?  She 
would  ask  her  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, along  with  some  other 
questions  that  had  bothered  her, 
such  as  why  Kathy  had  been  able 
to  get  by  with  so  much,  with  such 
a  stern  administrator  as  Doctor 
Niles. 

When  Joan  entered  the  cafe- 
teria, she  felt  the  bristle  of  the 
atmosphere.  Conversations  hung 
unfinished   and,    although    there 
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were  only  a  few  nurses  and  doc- 
tors in  the  room,  Joan  knew  that 
she  had  been  the  subject  of  the 
discussion.  She  had  expected  to 
be  talked  about.  It  was  only  nat- 
ural that  they  would  all  discuss 
her,  especially  since  she  was  so 
different  from  what  the  former 
superintendent  had  been.  She 
took  a  tray  and  walked  toward 
the  serving  counter  without  look- 
ing at  anyone.  Then  Kathy 
called  her  name,  and  she  felt  a 
mixture  of  anger  and  relief.  She 
turned  toward  the  corner  table 
and  saw  that  Kathy  was  already 
moving  her  dishes  over  to  make 
room  for  her. 

"Come  and  meet  Doctor  Des- 
mond/' Kathy  invited.  The  in- 
vitation annoyed  Joan.  Who  did 
Kathy  think  she  was  .  .  .  what 
right  did  she?  .  .  .  But  Joan  found 
herself  seated  at  the  table  telling 
Kathy  she  had  already  met  the 
doctor. 

"Yes,  we've  met,"  Doctor  Des- 
mond said,  and  though  he  was 
talking  to  Kathy,  he  was  looking 
at  Joan. 

"You  are  an  early  riser,"  Joan 
said  to  Kathy,  ignoring  his  re- 
mark, and  turning  away  from 
him. 

"Yep  ...  up  with  the 
chickens." 

"I  didn't  hear  your  alarm." 

"Kathy  doesn't  need  an  alarm 
.  .  .  she  has  an  automatic  built-in 
arrangement  that  tells  her  she 
must  be  here  by  five  if  she  wants 
to  have  breakfast  with  me." 

Kathy  reddened,  but  Doctor 
Desmond  pretended  not  to  no- 
tice. He  just  gathered  up  his 
dishes,  placed  them  on  his  tray, 
and  slid  his  chair  back.  "I'll  be  in 
the  chart  room  in  about  a  half- 
hour,   Miss   Morgan.    There   are 


some  things  I'd  like  to  go  over 
with  you  if  it  would  be  conven- 
ient." He  looked  directly  at  Joan 
and  his  eyes  were  teasing  again. 
Then  he  got  up  and  left. 

"Oh,  that  man!"  Kathy's 
mouth  was  half  smiling,  but  her 
eyes  were  not.  "He  makes  me  so 
mad.  Sometimes  he  is  so  serious 
and  so  sincere,  and  then  in  the 
very  next  breath.  .  .  ." 

"Do  you  like  him?" 

"More  than  I  should,  I  guess. 
Every  nurse  in  the  hospital  does, 
though." 

"Does  he  take  you  out?" 

"Are  you  kidding?  He  doesn't 
take  anyone  out.  He's  so  tied  to 
the  hospital.  He  seldom  leaves 
the  place." 

"Kathy,  about  last  night.  ..." 

"Oh,  my  goodness.  .  .  .  Miss 
Jackson  goes  off  in  five  minutes. 
.  .  .  Take  my  tray  over  will  you? 
Thanks,"  and  she  was  gone. 

Joan  was  angered,  and  yet 
she  was  amused.  This  girl 
is  really  going  to  be  a  handful, 
she  thought.  She  was  almost 
through  with  her  toast  and  juice 
when  David  came  towards  her 
with  his  tray.  He  paused  and 
then  went  past  her  to  the  next 
table.  For  just  a  moment,  Joan 
almost  invited  him  to  sit  with 
her,  but  she  didn't.  She  only  said 
hello  in  response  to  his  greeting, 
and  then,  toast  unfinished,  she 
got  up  and  left. 

Joan  liked  early  mornings  in 
the  hospital  best.  Everything 
seemed  to  have  a  new  beginning, 
even  life  itself,  for  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  suffering  which  con- 
tinued all  night  subsided  a  little 
with  the  new  day,  and  Joan  felt 
a  newness  to  her  life,  too,  today, 
as  she  went  from  room  to  room. 
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She  introduced  herself  to  each 
patient  and  mentally  went  over 
the  charts  she  had  studied  very 
carefully.  She  felt  she  must 
know  each  person,  for  it  was  her 
belief  that  each  illness  went  be- 
yond the  doctor's  diagnosis, 
beyond  the  medicine,  and  the 
treatments.  And  yet,  how  could 
she  keep  herself  from  being  too 
involved,  if  she  knew  too  much 
about  them?  She  didn't  have  an 
answer  to  that. 

Joan  had  purposely  evaded  go- 
ing to  room  212  as  long  as  she 
could.  When  she  could  postpone 
it  no  longer,  she  stepped  inside 
and  walked  over  to  the  window. 
She  was  about  to  pull  the  shade 
when  a  young  voice  stopped  her. 

"Leave  it  shut." 

"Why,  Tom?  Will  leaving  the 
room  dark  help  anything?" 

"Will  opening  it  help?"  Tom's 
voice  was  deep  with  the  discour- 
agement and  the  hopelessness 
that  Joan  was  used  to.  She 
pulled  the  string,  letting  the  early 
morning  sun  leap  into  the  room. 
When  Tom  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  she  walked  over  to  his 
bed. 

"Tom,  I'm  Miss  Morgan, 
the  new  superintendent.  Turn 
around  here  and  let's  get  ac- 
quainted. Come  on,  let's  take  a 
look  at  you." 

"Go  away.  There  have  been 
too  many  people  looking  at  me." 

"Well,  if  we're  going  to  make 
you  well,  we  have  to.  ..." 

"Going  to  make  me  well  .  .  . 
that's  real  funny." 

"You  can  get  well."  How  very 
many  times  had  she  said  those 
same  words  before,  she  wondered. 
How  many  times,  knowing  that 
the  patient  would  never  walk 
again,  or  see  again.  .  .  ."You  may 


not  be  like  you  were,  but  you  can 
get  well." 

"Oh,  why  don't  you  go  take  a 
pulse  or  something  and  leave  me 
alone?" 

"I'll  go,  young  man,  but  not 
before  I've  said  a  few  things. 
You  think  you're  pretty  bad  off. 
Well,  I've  seen  a  lot  worse.  .  .  . 
I've  known  young  boys  who  not 
only  couldn't  walk,  they  couldn't 
even  move  from  their  chin  down. 
You  have  your  arms,  Tom.  You 
have  your  eyes,  and  you  should 
start    counting    your    blessings." 

"Blessings?"  Tom  turned  to 
the  wall  again  and  Joan  left  with 
his  sobs  filling  her  and  making 
her  remember.  .  .  . 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  she 
went  into  the  chart  room  and  sat 
down  to  check  the  charts  again. 

"Well,  I  had  about  given  you 
up."  Dr.  Desmond's  voice  star- 
tled her,  and  she  had  an  excuse 
partly  voiced  before  she  thought 
better  of  it. 

"I  got  here  when  I  could,"  she 
said. 

"If  I  told  the  other  nurses  I 
wanted  to  see  them  in  a  half- 
hour,  they'd  be  here  in  ten  min- 
utes." 

Joan  looked  at  him.  His  eyes 
were  teasing,  but  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  let  him  know  how 
much  it  pleased  her.  She  kept  her 
voice  very  even  and  very  imper- 
sonal. "I'm  not  the  other  nurses," 
she  told  him. 

"But  you  are  a  woman  ...  a 
very   attractive   one,    too." 

"What  charts  were  you  so  con- 
cerned about?" 

"Oh,  I  see  .  .  .  you  are  playing 
the  game  called  'be  hard  to 
please.'  Well,  that  will  be  differ- 
ent." 
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"Doctor  Desmond,  I  am  too 
busy  to  play  games.  Now,  about 
those  charts." 

Doctor  Desmond  studied  Joan 
for  a  moment  and  then  went  to 
the  huge  file.  He  spun  it  around 
with  his  index  finger  poised. 
"Johnson  in  103,"  he  said,  not 
looking  up,  "has  just  been  told  of 
the  seriousness  of  her  condition. 
She  will  need  extra  attention  to- 
day, especially  right  after  visit- 
ing hours.  And  the  young  fellow 
in  212,  I  want  you  to  talk  with 
him  and  see  if  you  can  get  any- 
where." 

"I've  just  come  from  there. 
He's  feeling  sorry  for  himself.  I 
told  him  to  stop  acting  like  a 
baby  and  start  thinking  of  things 
he  can  do." 

"You  told  him  what?" 

"Up  until  now,  he's  been  think- 
ing of  all  the  things  he  can't  do. 
Right?  Like  not  being  able  to 
ski  anymore,  not  being  able  to  go 
to  the  games,  or  dances.  .  .  ." 

"Miss  Morgan,  Tom  isn't  that 
kind  of  a  kid.  He's  not  worried 
about  dancing.  He's  worried 
about  not  being  able  to  take  care 
of  his  mother  and  the  kids.  He's 
not  afraid  of  never  being  able  to 
ski  again,  but  he  is  afraid  the 
farm  and  everything  they've 
worked  for  since  his  father's 
death.  .  .  ." 

Doctor  Desmond  looked  at 
Joan  and  there  was  no  trace  of 
light-hearted  pleasantries  within 
his  eyes  now.  They  were  clear 
and  steady  and  piercing.  "Miss 
Morgan,  I've  heard  of  nurses  like 
you.  Hard. ...  no  heart.  ...  I  just 
hope  you  haven't  undone  all  that 
it  has  taken  us  weeks.  ..."  He 
left  then.  With  firm  steps  and 
with  no  backward  glance,  he  left. 


Joan  sat  for  quite  a  while,  feel- 
ing a  little  numb.  She  kept  hear- 
ing the  words  .  .  .  hard  .  ,  .  no 
heart.  Well,  wasn't  that  what 
she  wanted  them  to  think  about 
her?  Wasn't  that  her  new  armor? 

Joan  finished  with  her  charts, 
and  as  she  stepped  out  of  the 
room,  she  saw  Kathy  hurrying 
down  the  hall.  Now  would  be  a 
good  time  to  set  her  straight  on  a 
few  things,  since  she  was  just  go- 
ing off  duty.  When  she  had  only 
gone  a  few  steps  in  Kathy's  direc- 
tion, someone  called  her.  It  was 
Doctor  Niles. 

"Miss  Morgan,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

"Oh,  Doctor  Niles.  I  have 
something  to  talk  to  you  about, 
too." 

"Come  with  me  to  my  office." 

Joan  fell  in  with  his  long 
strides  and  a  strange  delight 
came  over  her.  It  was  nice  to 
walk  along  beside  him.  And  she 
was  pleased  with  herself  when  she 
caught  sight  of  the  expression  on 
several  of  the  nurses'  faces.  Was 
it  surprise  she  could  see  regis- 
tered there?  Was  it  envy?  Or 
perhaps  a  little  of  both? 

"Sit  here,  Miss  Morgan."  Doc- 
tor Niles  went  around  to  the 
other  side  of  his  desk  and  Joan 
tried  to  see  his  face.  His  voice 
was  a  bit  stern,  but  she  felt  if  she 
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could  see  his  eyes,  she  could  tell 
for  sure.  "I  understand  you  had 
a  talk  with  young  Tom  Aines." 

"Yes,   Sir,   I   did." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me 
what   was    said?" 

"Why,  I  told  him  that .  .  .  well, 
that  he  should  stop  thinking  of 
the  things  he  isn't  able  to  do,  and 
begin  trying  to  get  well." 

"You  know,  of  course,  that  we 
are  all  very  concerned  with  this 
boy." 

"Yes,  Sir,  I  know,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  you  have  all  been  cod- 
dling him.  I  feel  that  he  needs  a 
bit  of  a  jolt.  .  .  .  Something  to 
make  him  think.  ..." 

"I  understand  that  sort  of 
method  works  in  a  lot  of  cases, 
but  Doctor  Desmond  is  Tom's 
doctor,  and  he  feels  that  Tom  is 
the  sort  of  fellow  who  needs.  ..." 

"Who  needs  to  be  babied? 
Well,  he's  wrong,  Doctor  Niles. 
He's  very  wrong."  Joan  got  up 
from  the  chair. 

"Miss  Morgan,  he  may  or  may 
not  be  wrong,  but  he's  neverthe- 
less the  doctor." 

Joan  felt  her  face  grow  hot.  She 
knew  she  had  been  very  forward. 
She  had  been  taught  always  to 
respect  a  doctor's  superior  posi- 
tion, but  in  the  small  hospital, 
the  doctors  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  her  lifelong  school 
chums,  and  she  had  been  treated 
almost  as  an  equal.  "Yes,  Sir," 
she  said,  and  turned  to  leave,  but 
Doctor  Niles  stopped  her. 

"Wait.  I.  .  .  .What  was  it  you 
wanted  to  talk  to  me  about?" 

Joan  looked  into  his  eyes  now, 
and  they  didn't  tell  her  a  thing. 
They  were  a  soft  gray,  as  they 
had  been  the  time  he  smiled  at 
her,  but  he  wasn't  smiling.     "I 


only  wanted  to  ask  about  Kathy. 
She.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  yes,  Kathy.  She's  my 
niece,  you  know.  Has  she  been 
giving  you  a  bad  time?" 

"Well,  not  too  bad  a  time. 
She.  .  .  ." 

"Miss  Morgan,  Kathy  is  a  very 
fine  nurse.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  is  sort  of  a  ray  of  sunshine 
around  here.  She's  like  the 
daughter  I  never  had  .  .  .  the  only 
family  I  have  .  .  .  my  sister  and 
the  children.  I'm  very  fond  of 
Kathy." 

"I  see." 

"As  long  as  Kathy  tends  to  her 
duties  properly  and  carries  on  in 
the  manner  befitting  a  nurse,  I 
see  no  reason  to  say  anything  to 
her  about  some  minor.  ..." 

Joan  was  about  to  interrupt 
him,  but  the  voice  on  the  inter- 
com did.  It  was  Doctor  Desmond 
and  he  was  upset.  "Doctor  Niles, 
has  Doctor  Jeffs  gone?" 

"No,  he's  on  3B,  I  think." 

"Would  you  find  him  and  have 
him  come  to  212?  Tom's  in  a  bad 
way." 

Joan's  first  impulse  was  to  go 
to  Tom,  too,  but  she  thought 
better  of  it.  She  left  Doctor 
Niles'  office  feeling  depressed. 
She  wondered  what  Doctor  Des- 
mond had  said  to  Doctor  Niles 
about  her.  Whatever  it  was,  she 
felt  sure  he  had  been  definite 
about  her  methods  concerning 
the  treatment  of  young  Tom.  If 
only  he  would  let  her  try.  ...  If 
only  he  would  listen. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was 
busy.  At  suppertime,  she  sud- 
denly realized  she  hadn't  stopped 
for  lunch.  She  went  to  the  cafe- 
teria and  filled  a  tray.  Then  she 
saw  Kathy  seated  alone  by  a  win- 
dow.   She  smiled.    Doctor  Des- 
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mond  isn't  the  only  one  who's 
fond  of  Kathy,  she  admitted  to 
herself.    I  am,  too. 

"Hi,  eating  alone?" 

"Oh,  hello.  Not  now.  I  have  a 
place  saved  just  for  you.  Say, 
you  look  tired.    Hard  day?" 

"Sort  of.  Kathy,  tell  me  about 
Tom." 

"Tom?  He's  a  great  kid.  Lives 
on  the  farm  next  to  ours.  He  fell 
from  a  hayrack.  ..." 

"I  know  all  that.  I  mean  what 
is  he  really  like?" 

"He's  a  very  sensitive  boy, 
Miss  Morgan.  And  I  know  I 
shouldn't  say  this  .  .  .  but  you 
shouldn't  have  said  the  things 
you  did.  .  .  ." 

Joan's  throat  tightened.  So 
everyone  knew.  Big  hospitals 
were  not  too  different  from  small 
ones,  after  all,  she  thought. 
Aloud  she  said,  "Kathy,  I  think 
I  was  right.  You  are  all  too  close 
to  him." 


"We  know  the  modern  trend  is 
to  .  .  .  but  Tom  is  different.  He 
doesn't  feel  sorry  for  himself.  It's 
not  as  you  think  it  is." 

"I  know  I  can  work  with  him." 

Kathy  leaned  towards  Joan. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Miss 
Morgan,  if  today  is  an  example  of 
the  way  you  plan  to  work  with 
Tom,  maybe  you'd  better  just  not 
work  with  him."  She  got  up  and 
hurried  towards  the  door. 

Joan  didn't  have  to  look  about 
her  to  know  that  the  other  nurses 
in  the  room  were  aware  of  what 
had  taken  place.  She  could  feel 
it.  The  resentment  was  there, 
strong  and  real,  and  though  she 
knew  no  one  had  heard  what 
Kathy  had  said  to  her,  she  knew 
they  didn't  have  to.  Joan  picked 
up  her  fork,  and  with  a  deliberate 
calm,  began  to  eat,  and  those 
watching  did  not  know  of  the 
twisting  inside  her. 

(To  be  continued) 


After  Overcast 

Beulah   Huish   Sadleir 

Ice  blue  sky  and  a  silvery  sun, 
Shimmering  streak  on  the  pale  water  spun 
From  bright  metal  threadings  of  gold  filigree, 
Yet  day  passes  slowly,  how  long  shall  I  see 
The  small  floating  sails  at  leisurely  pace? 
This  is  soul's  timing — God's  beauty  to  trace. 

A  Woman's  Way 

Mabel   Jones  Gabbott 

Count  among  the  joys  a  woman  knows 

A  brisk  warm  wind  which  lifts  her  laundered  clothes, 

An  oven  newly  scoured  from  cherry  pies 

Which  spilled  and  bubbled  brown;  count  her  sighs 

Of  deep  content,  after  day  is  done, 

For  hasty  kisses  from  her  hungry  son. 

Oh,  count  among  her  blessings,  day  by  day. 

Just  life  and  living  it,  a  woman's  way. 
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Anna  Lindquist  Brady,  Rigby, 
Idaho,  has  been  a  piano 
teacher  for  sixty  years.  She 
was  a  special  music  student 
at  Brigham  Young  University 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
began  teaching  when  she  was 
seventeen  years  old.  Her 
Church  service  has  included 
positions  as  stake  organist, 
stake  chorister,  accompanist 
for  many  choral  groups,  and 
director  of  numerous  concerts 
and  other  musical  programs. 
She  has  been  ward  education 
counselor  in  Relief  Society, 
and  ward  Relief  Society  presi- 
dent. She  is  now  serving  as 
visiting  teacher  message  lead- 
er in  Rigby  First  Ward.  Sister 
Brady  has  four  children  and 
nine  grandchildren. 


They  Work  With  Words  and  Music 


Edna  Paulson  Church,  Burley,  Idaho,  has  served 
as  accompanist  in  all  the  auxiliary  organizations 
of  the  Church,  beginning  in  Pleasant  Grove 
(Utah)  Second  Ward  when  she  was  eleven  years 
old.  She  has  been  ward  organist  in  Star  Ward, 
Pella  Ward,  and  View  Ward  (Idaho),  as  the 
family  moved  from  one  farm  to  another.  Since 
1931  she  has  served  as  organist  for  the  Burley 
Second  Ward  and  still  holds  that  position.  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  has-  served  eight  years  as 
ward  Relief  Society  president,  two  years  as  a 
counselor,  and,  after  fifteen  years  as  ward  Re- 
lief Society  organist,  she  is  still  at  the  Relief 
Society  piano.  Mrs.  Church  has  three  sons  and 
six  grandchildren. 
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Family  Home  Evening 

Luacine  C.  Fox 

■  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is 
to  have  us  all  here  together!  And 
to  have  us  together  under  such 
ideal  circumstances.  Sitting  here, 
looking  around  the  family  circle, 
seeing  them  all,  it's  like  getting 
acquainted  all  over  again. 

Jim,  now,  my  busy  university 
son.  Look  at  that  expression  on 
his  face,  as  if  the  most  important 
thing  in  this  life  is  the  Family 
Home  Evening.  He  has  such  pow- 
ers of  concentration.  What  a  joy 
it  is  to  a  mother  to  see  those  pow- 
ers bent  to  a  righteous  purpose. 
He's  not  worrying  about  home- 
work, or  his  job,  or  his  girl.  At 
this  moment  he  has  only  one  con- 
cern in  life.  Tonight,  right  now, 
he's  centering  his  full  attention 
on  the  gospel. 

And  my  Janie.  How  sweet  she 
looks.  I  can't  believe  that  before 
many  more  weeks  she'll  be  mar- 
ried and  gone  away  from  us.  She 
still  seems  such  a  child.  And  yet 
she's  the  same  age  that  I  was 
when  I  married.  She's  my  serious 
one.  Her  face  is  so  intent.  I  think 
these  Home  Evenings  are  excep- 
tionally good  for  her.  She's  usu- 
ally withdrawn.  It's  strange.  As 
many  friends  as  she  has,  she  often 
seems  alone.  Time  after  time  I've 
wondered  what  she's  thinking. 
She's  always  been  a  good  child, 


and  we've  been  fairly  close  with- 
out really  saying  anything  about 
it.  But  these  Family  Home  Eve- 
nings. I  can't  get  over  how  she 
opens  up — how  she  seems  to  feel 
free  to  express  herself.  Why,  I've 
heard  her  give,  as  her  own  opin- 
ions, suggestion  after  suggestion 
that  I've  made  to  her  and  thought 
she  hadn't  even  heard!  Thought 
she  had  resented. 

Look  at  Tracy.  He's  so  inter- 
ested in  everything.  Oh!  When  I 
think  of  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  providing  for  the 
saints  these  weekly  family  nights! 
We  can  draw  our  children  about 
us  and  teach  them  the  gospel  the 
way  we  want  it  taught,  the  way 
it  needs  to  be  best  presented  to 
reach  our  family.  After  all,  we've 
known  them  since  they  were  born. 
No  one  knows  them  better  than 
we,  nor  loves  them  more.  And  to 
teach  them  the  truth  in  our  own 
home,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Priesthood  and  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is — well,  I  just 
can't  think  about  it  without 
weeping. 

Yes,  there's  my  Tracy  who  is 
just  coming  into  adolescence,  so 
alive  to  everything  and  so  full  of 
energy.  And  we  have  this  chance 
to  channel  his  thinking.  We  can 
find  out  a  little  more  of  what's 
going  on  in  his  mind  and  what 
his  fears  and  hopes  are.  I'm  proud 
of  his  interest  in  all  that's  about 
him.  Why,  I'm  discovering  qual- 
ities in  him  I  didn't  dream  he 
possessed.  More  determination 
than  I  realized  he  had;  more 
straightforwardness — and  I  love 
his  sense  of  humor. 

Marianne,  now,  is  more  re- 
served but  equally  aware  of  what 
goes  on  around  her.  If  ow  her  eyes 
light  up  when  she's  asked  to  read 
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Tracy: 

"Well,  the  thing  I  like  is  that  we 
get  to  ask  all  the  questions  we  want 
and  everybody's  here  to  answer 
them.   I  think  it's  neat." 


Marianne: 

"I  don't  know  exactly  why  I  like 
Family  Home  Evenings  so  much. 
Maybe  it's  because  I  can  see  that 
everybody  in  the  family  is  trying  to 
be  better.  It  helps  me  to  want  to 
try,  too." 


TRANSPARENCY  BY  HAL  RUMEL 


TRANSPARENCY  BY  HAL  RUMEL 


Johnny: 

"Okay,  okay — I'll  try  to  be  better  in 
Sunday  School!  Honest,  I  will!" 


Margaret: 

"Nobody  has  asked  me  anything 
yet!  I  want  to  know  when  we  can 
eat  the  ice  cream!" 


TRANSPARENCY  BY  L  PAUL  ROBERTS 


JUNE  1965 

Jim: 

"It  seems  to  me  the  important  thing 
to  realize  in  this  Family  Home  Eve- 
ning, is  that  it's  the  way  the  Lord 
has  provided  for  us  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  Savior's  second  com- 
ing." 


TRANSPARENCIES  BY   HAL  RUMEL 


Janie: 

"Now  that  I'm  about  to  be  married, 
I  suddenly  realize  that  everything 
begins  with  the  family  as  a  nucleus. 
It's  up  to  Fred  and  me  to  start 
building  right  now  and  bring  our 
children  into  a  real  home." 


from  the  scriptures;  or  when  she's 
answered  a  question  particularly 
well,  and  we  compliment  her.  You 
know,  she  has  too  much  pride  to 
show  it,  but  underneath  she's 
very  shy.  It's  been  a  joy  to  see 
her  begin  to  gain  confidence — oh, 
not  a  lot.  Just  a  little  now  and 
then,  but  enough  to  reassure  me 
about  her  and  to  make  me  realize 
that  as  long  as  her  father  and  I 
are  faithful  in  carrying  out  these 
Family  Home  Evenings,  she  will 
continue  to  gain  confidence. 

And  my  blessed,  active  little 
Johnny.  I've  never  seen  a  child 
wiggle  more!  It's  just  all  he  can 
do  to  sit  still.  Look  at  him  now. 
You'd  think  he  was  a  Mexican 


jumping  bean.  And  yet,  for  all 
that  restless  energy — (I  hope  we 
can  help  him  to  channel  that 
properly!) — how  he  loves  to  lie 
quietly  on  the  floor  and  listen  to 
his  music.  It's  hard  for  him  to  let 
us  know  how  he  feels  inside.  He's 
like  Janie  in  that.  He  can  look  me 
straight  in  the  eye  and  say  "yes" 
or  "no,"  and  I  can't,  for  the  life 
of  me,  tell  if  it's  what  he  really 
wants  or  thinks.  He  has  such 
pride  and  wants  to  be  treated  as 
if  he  were  as  old  as  Tracy.  Oh, 
yes,  he  pretends  to  be  so  inde- 
pendent, but  I  sometimes  think 
he  needs,  more  than  the  other 
children,  to  know  he's  loved. 
Sometimes  when  he  smiles  at  me 
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he  looks  almost  like  an  angel. 
And  Margaret,  my  baby!  I'm 
glad  she's  still  little.  They're  all 
growing  up  so  fast — here's  Janie 
getting  married  soon,  and  Jim 
getting  close  to  it,  I'm  sure.  Be- 
fore you  know  it,  Tracy  and 
Marianne  will  have  gone  through 
adolescence  and  then  they'll  be 
getting  engaged.  Of  course,  Tracy 
will  have  his  mission  first.  And 
Johnny.  In  no  time  at  all  he'll 
— oh,  sometimes  I  feel  like  stop- 
ping the  hands  on  the  clock  and 
making  time  stand  still. 


Yes,  I  am  so  grateful  for  Mar- 
garet. She's  an  adorable  little 
thing,  and  I  don't  say  that  just 
because  I'm  her  mother.  She 
really  is.  When  she  climbs  into 
my  lap  for  me  to  read  to  her,  or 
wrinkles  up  her  nose  to  make  us 
laugh — or  when  I  see  her  in  bed 
at  night,  sound  asleep  with  that 
ridiculous  old  rag  doll  she  loves 
so  much  tucked  under  her  chin, 
something  just  twists  inside  of 
me.  What  a  joy  to  be  a  mother  in 
Israel! 

I  wonder  how  mothers  of  the 


The  Earl  S.  Spafford  Family 
"Scripture  is  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  course,  you  have 
been  introducing  your  family  to  the  scriptures.  This  lesson  [24]  gives  you  more  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  them  what  the  scriptures  are  and  how  much  they  need  them." 

Family  Home  Evening  Manual,  page  193 
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The  Samuel  F.  Guevara  Family 
"Let  each  fill  in  the  left-hand  column  one  or  two  ideas  he  wants  to  carry  out  during 
the  week  to  help  him  grow  in  faith  in  our  Heavenly  Father.  The  right-hand  column 
he  fills  in  after  he  has  done  the  self -assigned  tasks." 

Family  Home  Evening  Manual,  page  210 


world,  women  who  are  not  priv- 
ileged to  be  members  of  the 
Church,  I  wonder  how  they  feel 
about  their  children.  Can  they 
possibly  love  them  as  dearly  as 
we  love  ours?  You  wonder  how 
they  could  when  they  don't  re- 
alize that  the  children  who  come 
to  them  are  choice  spirits  from 
the  actual  presence  of  our  Eternal 
Father.  That  they  are  sent  to  us 
as  guests  in  our  homes,  to  live 
with  us  and  be  cherished  and 
nurtured  in  the  paths  of  truth  so 
that   they   may   return   to   their 


Eternal    Father   again,    prepared 
for  exaltation. 

To  think,  that  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  flounders  in  bewil- 
derment, not  knowing  where  to 
turn,  seeing  the  chaos  that  is 
everywhere  and  with  panic  rising 
in  their  hearts — to  think  that  we 
mothers  in  Israel  are  sheltered 
by  the  power  of  the  Priesthood. 
We  do  not  need  to  flounder;  we 
do  not  need  to  fear.  We  have  but 
to  follow  the  inspired  leadership 
of  God's  prophets  on  the  earth — 
to  sustain  the  President  of  the 
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The  Richard  K.  Winters  Family 
'A  Family  Outing — Made  Successful  by  Love  ...   9.     Take  a  trip  to  the  zoo." 

Family  Home  Evening  Manual,  page  190 


Church  who  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Lord. 

I  keep  remembering  what  the 
visiting  Authority  said  at  the  last 
stake  conference:  that  if  we  did 
not  accept  this  plan  for  the  Fam- 
ily Home  Evenings  and  follow 
through  with  it,  there  wouldn't 
be  many  left  here  to  greet  the 
Savior  when  he  comes.  We  must 
go  forward  as  we  have  been  in- 
structed! 

Heavenly  Father,  give  me,  as 
the  mother  of  these  children  and 
the    wife    of    my    husband,    the 


strength  and  courage  to  proceed 
in  the  way  that  thou  hast  marked 
out  for  me.  Help  me  to  realize 
that  these  Family  Home  Eve- 
nings are  vital;  that  I  must  not 
neglect  them.  And  help  me  to 
stand  steadfast  by  my  dear  hus- 
band's side  upholding  him  as 
head  of  the  house — encouraging 
him  in  patience,  love,  and  with 
the  fullness  of  purpose  and  quiet 
diligence  that  is  a  woman's 
strength. 

Help     me,     my     Father,     oh, 
please,  please  help  me. 
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Nature's 


Celia  Luce 


■  Man  cannot,  and  certainly  need  not, 
live  by  bread  alone.  There  is  beauty 
everywhere  around  us,  and  nothing 
sparkles  up  that  beauty  more  than 
the  multi-colored  spectrum  of  nature's 
many  flowers. 

Nature  sprinkles  her  landscapes 
with  these  brilliant  hues  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall,  from  the  low-lying 
deserts  to  the  high  mountain  peaks, 
and  in  colors  ranging  from  pure  white 
to  flaming  scarlet.  In  early  spring, 
blossoms  come  to  the  desert  in  the 
form  of  poppies,  verbenas,  cactus,  and 
yucca.    In   later   spring   and   summer, 


they  appear  in  the  mountains  as  the 
yellow  balsamroot,  pink  geraniums, 
and  blue  alpine  forget-me-nots.  Some 
flowers,  such  as  the  common  sun- 
flower, the  Indian  paintbrush,  and  the 
rabbitbrush,  seem  equally  at  home  in 
either  place.  Following  a  fire,  the 
beautiful  pink  fireweed  quickly  pushes 
up  to  cover  the  blackened  scars. 

There  are  often  so  many  wild  flow- 
ers that  we  become  lost  in  trying  to 
identify  them.  A  wild  flower  book 
such  as  those  for  sale  in  many  nation- 
al parks  and  in  other  tourist  areas,  is 
a  great  help.  Although  these  books 
are  produced  to  show  the  flowers  most 
common  to  a  certain  locale,  many  of 
the  flowers  can  be  found  over  a  wide 
range  and  in  many  countries.  These 
books  can  add  to  the  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, and  appreciation,  of  wild 
flowers.  They  can  also  add  much  to 
the  learning  of  the  amateur  botanist, 
and  to  all  who  love  flowers  as  a  hobby, 
and  to  the  pleasure  of  any  trip.  But 
all  we  really  need  is  an  interest  and 
a  desire  to  see  nature  at  her  decor- 
ative best. 
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Love-Seeded 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 

My  heart  would  sing  of  peace  in  little  things: 

The  wisdom  shown  by  willingness  to  learn, 

A  listening  ear  and  gratitude  it  brings, 

A  word  of  praise  where  old  resentments  burn. 

It  dwells  in  homes  where  children  love  and  grow 

Aware  they  are  a  blessing  daily  sung; 

Where  mothers  feel  they're  privileged  to  know 

So  intimately  lives  so  dear  and  young; 

Where  errors  are  corrected  pleasantly 

Because  all  learned  that  life  is  error-rimmed, 

Perfection  is  a  goal  we  seldom  see 

And  only  with  imperfect  eyes,  love-dimmed. 

If  every  hearth  were  humbly  warm,  love-seeded, 

The  world  would  learn  that  little  else  is  needed. 
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A  Wishing  Well  for  the  Bride 

Winniefred  S.  Manwaring,  Member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 


A  wishing  well,  sprayed  with  gold 
and  decorated  with  cut  flowers  or 
potted  plants,  makes  an  attractive  and 
unique  center  of  interest  for  a  bride's 
shower  or  party. 

The  wishing  well  illustrated  is  a 
large  one — 72  inches  high,  measured 
from  the  bottom  (base)  to  the  top  of 
the  slanted  roof  (crossbeam).  Since 
the  round  part  (cylinder)  of  the  well 
is  covered  with  heavy  corrugated  paper 
in  brick  design,  the  interior  "makings" 
of  the  well  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
picture,  but  the  construction  is  not 
difficult. 


Procedure 

To  make  the  square  frame  for  the 
well,  saw  two  pieces  of  2"xl"  lumber 
in  lengths  of  22  inches.  Then  saw  two 
pieces  24  inches  long.  Nail  the  four 
pieces  together,  fitting  the  shorter 
pieces  against  the  longer  lengths.  Re- 
peat the  process  for  the  bottom  of  the 
frame.  Then  saw  4  pieces  of  2"x2" 
lumber  into  31"  long  pieces.  The  four 
lengths  are  then  nailed  one  at  each 
corner,  inside  the  top  and  bottom 
square  frames. 

(Continued  on  page  477) 
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The  Bride  in  a  Summer  Setting 

Hand-sewed  Gowns  and  Hand-decorated  Wedding  Cake 
Submitted  by  Josephine  Prinster,  President,  Grand  Junction  Stake  Relief  Society 

The  Bride's  Cake 

White  Cake 
Made  and  decorated   by  Elsie  Wright 

1  c.  butter  (or  white  shortening)  1  1/3  c.  sugar 

3  c.  cake  flour,  sifted  l/2  tsp.  salt  1   tsp.   soda 

1  c.  buttermilk  1  tsp.  almond  extract  l/2  tsP-  lemon  extract 

6  egg  whites  1  tsp.  cream  of  tartar  2/3  c.  sugar 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  until  light  and  fluffy.  Sift  flour,  soda,  and  salt  to- 
gether. Add  alternately  with  buttermilk  and  flavoring.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites  to  which  2/3  cup  of  sugar  and  1  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar  have  been 
added.  Bake  at  375  degrees  for  thirty  to  forty  minutes  until   lightly  browned. 

This  makes  a  cake  large  enough  to  serve  20  people.  If  a  larger  cake  is  de- 
sired, it  is  best  to  make  the  recipe  again  rather  than  doubling  or  tripling  the 
batch. 

Buttercream  Frosting 

Beat  until  very  creamy  (electric  beater  may  be  used) 

IV2  c-  white  shortening  l/2  tsp.  salt  almond  extract  to  taste 

9  c.  confectioner's  sugar  about  %  c.  water 

For  decorating,  the  frosting  must  be  firmer,  so  the  amount  of  water  should 
vary  with  the  purpose  of  the  icing. 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  ROBERT  BRINK 


ARRANGEMENT  BY  LANOR  ROWE 


RaNae  Gledhill 


TRANSPARENCIES  BY   L     PAUL  ROBERTS 


■  Feather  artistry  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Our  parents  and  grandparents 
used  feathers  on  hats,  costumes, 
and  fans.  Their  homes  were  dec- 
orated with  vases  containing  os- 
trich, pheasant,  peacock,  and  other 
fancy  feathers. 

Feathers  are  even  more  glamor- 
ous today  than  ever  before.  Tur- 
key, chicken,  duck,  goose,  vulture, 
ostrich,  and  peacock  are  all  used 
and  are  dyed  every  color  imagin- 
able. Feathers  take  dye  beautifully 
and  it  is  possible  to  get  brilliant 
colors.  Any  amateur  can  create  an 
exotic  feather  flower  arrangement 
to  fit  into  a  certain  decor  in  her 
home. 

To  clean  the  feathers  shake  the 
dust  off,  tie  in  bunches,  and  wash 
them  in  detergent  or  soap  and 
water,  rinse,  and  hang  up  to  dry. 

It  is  possible  to  dye  your  own 
feathers.  They  must  first  be  pre- 
pared by  washing  to  remove  any 
natural  grease  or  oil.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  add  vinegar  to  the  dye  and 
to  test  a  few  feathers  first  to  be 
sure  the  right  shade  is  obtained. 
Tie  feathers  in  bunches  and  hang 
up  to  dry.  Feathers  are  inexpen- 
sive to  buy  already  cleaned,  how- 
ever, and  unbelievably  beautiful 
colors  are  available. 
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If  feathers  become  crushed,  just 
steam  them  over  an  open  kettle, 
and  they  will  be  restored  to  their 
natural  appearance.  This  also 
makes  them  flexible  and  easy  to 
work  with.  To  curl  a  feather,  just 
run  a  knife  or  scissors  along  the 
back  edge  of  the  quill  and  curl  as 
you  would  a  ribbon.  Repeat  if 
necessary. 

Materials  needed  for  making 
feather  flower  arrangements  are 
floral  wire  (fine  gauge  and  heavy 
gauge) ,  floral  tape,  and  glue.  Other 
materials  which  can  be  used  are 
styrofoam  balls,  flower  centers, 
jewelry  discs,  and  cloth  or  plastic 
leaves,  if  desired. 

Peonies  and  roses  are  made  of 
goose  floral  feathers  and  glued  into 
a  styrofoam  ball.  Carnations  are 
made  of  turkey  base  feathers  wired 
together  and  trimmed  with  pinking 
shears.  Tulips  and  poppies  use 
the  turkey  feathers  and  are  curled 
and  then  glued  to  a  small  disc. 
Poinsettias  and  fantasy  flowers  are 
created  from  the  long  slender 
hackle  feathers.  Sweet  sultans  and 
anemones  are  made  from  fluffy 
feathers.  Very  exotic  flowers  can 
be  made  from  the  ostrich  feather 
simply  by  stripping  all  the  feathers 
from  the  spine  and  tying  together 
with  a  fine  wire.  Lilies  are  made 
from  duck  feathers  with  the  spine 
removed.  Tall,  graceful  delphin- 
iums are  especially  lovely  in  ar- 
rangements. They  are  easily  made 
by  taping  short  floral  feathers  to 
a  long  stem  wire. 

Vulture  and  peacock  feathers 
are  long  and  graceful  and  have  an 
attractive  curve.  Peacock  feathers 
come  in  either  pointed  side  feathers 
or  rounded  eye  feathers.  These 
are  mainly  used  to  complement 
other  flowers  in  arrangements. 

It  is  possible  to  create  many 
other  lovely  flowers — just  use  your 
imagination  and  a  few  feathers! 
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I 


the  Children 


A  Car  Seat  Cover 

For  a  Vacationing 

Family 


Celia  Bartholomew 

President,  Ninth  Ward 

Relief  Society 

Rose  Park  Stake, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


■  The  seat  cover  is  made  of  denim,  using  about 
one  and  one-half  yards  of  material,  which  in- 
cludes the  pockets.  From  top  to  bottom  the  cover 
pictured  above  measures  1  yard  and  4  inches, 
allowing  3  inches  for  the  overlap  at  the  top,  but 
measurements  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any  type  of 
car.  Pockets  may  be  made  in  any  size  desired. 
The  pockets  illustrated  in  the  picture  were  at- 
tached with  a  zig-zag  stitch  and  were  made  to 
hold  a  road  map  (for  the  driver),  wash  cloths 
and  towels  for  the  children,  a  comb,  a  coloring 
book,  The  Children's  Friend,  a  disappearing  easel, 
a  piece  of  heavy  cardboard  for  the  children  to 
use  as  a  table  while  writing  or  drawing,  and  other 
items.  The  compartments  in  the  center  hold  pen- 
cils and  crayons.  A  length  of  elastic,  about  ll/2 
inches  wide,  is  attached  at  the  top  to  hold  the 
covering  over  the  back  of  the  front  seat,  and  an- 
other piece  of  elastic  is  pulled  around  the  bottom 
of  the  seat  so  that  the  cover  can  be  held  securely 
in  place. 
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A  Place  (or 
Balls  and  Bats 


Made  by  Mary  Aagard, 

Fountain  Green  Ward, 

Moroni  Stake,  Utah 

I  For  the  "son  in  the  house,"  a  wall 
hamper  for  balls  and  bats  attached 
to  a  clothes  closet  door,  or  on  the  wall 
of  his  den,  will  make  him  a  champion 
of  orderliness.  The  hamper  must  be 
made  of  strong  cloth,  such  as  denim, 
ticking,  or  sailcloth,  and  can  be  cut 
in  the  length  and  width  most  con- 
venient, and  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  pockets  needed.  Appliqued 
replicas  of  bats,  balls,  cap,  and  gloves 
make  unmistakable  labels,  and  are  an 
invitation  and  a  reminder  for  putting 
the  boy's  favorite  equipment  in  the 
right  place.  An  overlapping  piece  of 
material  fits  over  a  clothes  hanger, 
or  a  shaped  piece  of  wood  or  wire 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  wall  or 
to  a  door. 


TRANSPARENCY  BY  HAL  RUME 


BASEBALL  CADDY 

Materials  needed:  2  yds.  +  6" 

material,  felt   or   fabric   scraps 

and  bias  tape. 

Size  of  Caddy:  18"  x  34". 

Bat  Pocket:  6"  x  24"  pleated  to 

3". 

Ball   Pockets:    6V2"  wide  x  8" 

long  pleated  to  4V2"- 


Ball  Cap  Pocket:  14"  wide  x  8" 

long  pleated  to  10W- 

Mitt  Pocket:  14"  wide  x  10i/4" 

long  pleated  to  10W  wide. 

Pockets   bound    in    single   fold 

bias  tape. 

Outside  edges  bound  in  double 

fold  bias  tape. 


Leave  opening  for  ball  suit  or 
soiled  clothing. 

Fold  piece  of  paper  and  make 
bat  pattern  13"  long  x  2%" 
wide  at  top. 
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Peggy  Tangren 


H  Some  are  on  the  dressing  table  containing  bobby  pins  or  jewelry.  Others 
are  in  the  sewing  room  filled  with  pins  and  buttons.  Boxes  are  needed  on  the 
writing  desk  for  stamps,  clips,  and  receipts.  Is  there  a  kitchen  that  doesn't 
have  a  box  filled  with  favorite  recipes?  Handkerchiefs,  hose,  and  scarves  are 
kept  more  neatly  in  boxes.  A  beautiful  box  for  nuts  or  candy  dresses  up  a 
living  room  table.  A  child  who  paints  and  trims  his  own  tithing  box  has  a  two- 
fold incentive.  A  gift  presented  in  a  personally  decorated  box  becomes  a  double 
gift.  Why  shouldn't  we  make  the  boxes  we  use  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  con- 
versation pieces? 

Procedure  Clean  boxes  and  remove  rough  spots,  if  possible.  Using  a  very  soft 
brush,  apply  to  the  box  top,  only,  as  many  coats  of  enamel  as  are  needed  to 
cover  all  blemishes  and  give  the  cardboard  a  heavy  satin-appearing  finish.  The 
boxes  illustrated  here  each  had  nine  coats.  Let  each  coat  of  enamel  become 
thoroughly  dry  before  applying  the  next  layer.  Do  not  give  the  inside  of  the  box 
or  the  bottom  part  of  the  box  more  than  two  coats.  Heavier  coats  of  enamel  will 
thicken  the  cardboard  preventing  the  top,  or  lid,  from  fitting. 

Cement  all  designs  to  the  boxtops  with  white  glue.  Colored  designs,  such  as 
flowers,  butterflies,  and  the  velvet  flowers  should  be  coated  with  clear  lacquer 
after  the  glue  dries.  This  forms  a  protection  against  soil  and  cleaning.  If  you  have 
only  a  small  area  to  coat,  clear  fingernail  polish  works  just  as  well  and  is  more 
economical  than  laquer  for  use  on  small  objects. 


well-made  cardboard  boxes 
(in  useful  shapes  and 

sizes) 
quick  drying  ename 
white  glue 

Decorative  Materials 

flowers,    birds,    butterflies, 
etc.,  cut  from  used  greeting 
cards  or  magazines 
The  following   may   be   ob- 
tained from  craft  stores: 
gold,  silver,  or  bronze 

medallions 
laces,  edgings 
letters 
small  velvet  flowers 
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Food  With 
Foreign  Tastes 


Florian  H.  Thayn 


■  Why  do  we  prepare  the  same  menus 
over  and  over?  Is  it  because  our 
families  prefer  the  familiar  flavors? 
Perhaps  the  food  is  simple  and  the 
well-established  habits  of  preparation 
do  not  require  exactness;  only  a 
flexible  "about  this  much,  and  not  so 
much  of  that!" 

To  break  out  of  the  culinary  rut,  a  group  of  us  planned  a  buffet  supper 
with  an  international  flavor.  It  proved  to  be  not  only  a  delectable  and  varied 
treat,  but  real  entertainment — for  every  dish  became  a  conversational  piece. 
Some  of  the  flavor  combinations  were  new,  some  familiar,  but  all  were 
pronounced    "husband-approved"    and    "second-helping    good." 

The  recipes  are  mostly  from  our  sisters  who  have  lived  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  but  nearly  all  of  the  ingredients  are  available  the  year  around. 
Best  of  all,  most  of  them  can  be  prepared  a  day  ahead.  The  flair  with  which 
any  of  these  dishes  is  served  makes  them  a  delightful  company  treat,  or 
a  hearty  family  meal. 
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FOOD  WITH   FOREIGN   TASTES 


Pistitio 

Carol  Richards,  with  her  husband  Clyde  and  their  children,  lived  in 
Greece  where  this  recipe  originated. 

Pistitio    (Pi-steet-see-o) 

Boil  %  lb.  of  macaroni  until  tender.  Drain  and  put  back  into  pan  with  a 
lump  of  butter.  This  prevents  the  macaroni  sticking  together  or  to  the   pan. 

Now,  brown  in  l/2  CUP  olive  oil:  \l/2  lb.  hamburger;  4  large  onions,  chopped; 
3  cloves  garlic;  2  tbsp.  parsley;  1  tbsp.  allspice  (that  is  correct).  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Add  1  can  tomato  soup  and  remove  from  heat  immediately. 

Make  a  cream  sauce  of  6  cups  of  milk;  1  tbsp.  butter  and  l/2  CUP  water 
mixed  with  l/2  cup  cornstarch.  Cook  until  thick.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Grease  pan  lightly  and  place  one  half  of  the  macaroni  for  the  bottom 
layer.  Sprinkle  generously  with  Parmesan  cheese.  Cover  macaroni  with  meat 
mixture.  Put  remainder  of  macaroni  on  top  and  sprinkle  generously  with 
Parmesan  cheese.  Pour  thick  white  sauce  over  entire  mixture.  It  should  cover 
the  macaroni  well.  Sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and  bake  at  350°  for  30  minutes. 
Cut  in  squares  and  serve. 

Pistitio  can  be  prepared,  covered  with  foil,  and  frozen. 

Malanzane  Alia  Parmigiana 

Reared  in  the  shadow  of  Jefferson's  Monticello,  Dorothy  Caruso  takes  a 
back  seat  (or  should  one  say  "back  kettle")  to  no  one  when  it  comes  to 
Southern  cooking.  Marriage  to  Vincent  Caruso  added  Italian  zip  to  her  notable 
cooking  repertoire.  Her  mother-in-law's  recipe  is  for  people  who  think  they 
do  not  like  eggplant! 

Malanzane  Alia  Parmigiana 

Peel  and  slice  a  medium-sized  eggplant.  Lay  the  slices  on  a  flat  plate. 
Cover  with  another  plate  and  place  a  heavy  weight  on  top  for  about  three  hours. 
The  juice  that  is  drained  off  has  a  bitter  flavor  many  object  to.  This  step  can 
be  omitted,  but  this  is  the  authentic  way  it  is  prepared  by  good   Italian  cooks. 

Dip  the  slices  into  a  dish  containing  2  beaten  eggs  then  into  fine  bread 
crumbs  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  chopped  fresh  or  dried  parsley,  and  grated 
Parmesan  cheese.  Brown,  do  not  cook,  in  olive  oil.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
casserole  with  your  favorite  spaghetti  sauce.  Place  a  layer  of  eggplant;  sprinkle 
with  more  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  spaghetti  sauce  and  thin  slices  of  Moza- 
rella  cheese.  Repeat  with  second  layer,  ending  with  sliced  cheese.  About  2  cups 
of  sauce  are  needed.  Bake  at  350°  about  30  minutes. 

American  Beet  Salad 

Judge  not  this  colorful  beet  salad  until  you  have  tried  it!  Because  of  its 
bright  color,  it  is  called: 

American  Beet  Salad 

2  cans  diced  beets  (or  cook  fresh  beets  and  dice  to  make  3  cups) 

1  thinly  sliced  purple  Bermuda  onion     —     dash  of  salt 
'^    3  tbsp.   mayonnaise  (do  not  substitute  salad  dressing) 
Mix  and  chill.  Add  2  cups  shredded  lettuce  just  before  serving. 

This  salad  is  excellent  for  picnics  and  will  keep  many  days  without  the 
lettuce. 

{Recipes  continued  in  the  July  Magazine) 
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FROM  THE  FIELD 


Relief  Society  Activities 


All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents  or  mission  Relief  Society  pres- 
idents or  supervisors,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial  Department, 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111.  See 
regulations  governing  the  submittal  of  Notes  From  the  Field  in  the  November 
1964  issue  of  the  Magazine,  page  847. 


Northeast  British  Mission,  Cleethorpes  Branch  "Oriental"  Bazaar 

November  27,  1964 

Kneeling,  in  front:  Helen  Fairhurst;  Keith  Whall;  Neil  Carson;  Gary 
Whall;  Jackie  Whall. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Ailsa  Casbon,  President;  Berenice  Kinnair;  Penny 
Smith;  Marjen  Taylor;  John  Hall;  Majeen  Fairhurst;  Dene  Grant;  Arthur 
Carson,  Branch  President;  Audrey  Whall,  work  meeting  leader;  Betty  Browne, 
Work  Counselor;  Skoffery  Browne,  First  Counselor  in  the  branch  presidency. 

Marjorie  R.  Jenner,  President,  Northeast  British  Mission  Relief  Society, 
reports:  "Only  one  of  the  nine  stalls  of  the  bazaar  is  visible  in  the  picture. 
The  branch  has  only  ten  active  sisters,  and  the  bazaar  was  ably  supported  by 
the  Priesthood.  This  small  branch  was  organized  two  years  ago.  The  bazaar 
aroused  great  interest  in  the  district,  so  much  that  the  local  press  representa- 
tives came  and  took  pictures  which  were  printed  on  the  front  page  of  their 
evening  edition.  Out  of  the  substantial  sum  raised  the  sisters  were  able  to 
make  a  handsome  donation  to  the  building  fund." 
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French  Polynesian  Mission  Relief  Society  Seminar,  Papeete,  Tahiti 

October  1964 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Esther  Bennet,  Tuamotu  District;  Diane 
S.  Stone,  Supervisor,  French  Polynesian  Mission  Relief  Society;  Eleonora 
Mataoa,  Tahiti  District. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Tiaki  Menemene,  Leeward  Islands 
District;  Elisa  Sam  You,  Tubuai  District;  Teriiotemana  Tahiata,  Tubuai  Dis- 
trict. 

Sister  Stone  reports:  "Over  150  Relief  Society  officers  and  teachers  and 
branch  and  district  presidency  representatives  gathered  at  the  French  Poly- 
nesian Mission  headquarters  in  Papeete  for  a  two-day  Relief  Society  Leader- 
ship Seminar.  Members  from  as  far  as  the  Noumea  Branch  in  New  Caledonia, 
almost  -3,000  miles  away,  were  greeted  by  the  mission  Relief  Society  Super- 
visor Diane  S.  Stone,  under  whose  leadership  the  seminar  was  organized. 

"Throughout  the  seminar,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  role  of  Relief 
Society  in  the  home  and  the  community.  With  this  in  mind,  members  of  the 
mission  Relief  Society  presidency  explained  the  purpose  and  organization  of 
the  Relief  Society,  underlining  the  important  part  women  play  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  progression  of  the  family.  To  assist  the  sisters  when  they  return 
to  their  branches,  the  importance  of  developing  leadership  and  effective  plan- 
ning was  stressed.  This  included  demonstrations  of  effective  visiting  teaching 
methods,  teaching  with  visual  aids,  conducting  prayer  meetings,  discussing  the 
annual  mission  Relief  Society  bazaar,  and  explaining  and  distributing  the  les- 
son books  which  had  been  prepared  in  both  the  French  and  Tahitian  lan- 
guages. A  slide  presentation  of  Relief  Society  activities  and  achievements 
during  the  past  year  and  an  inspirational  testimony  meeting  were  held.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Papeete  Relief  Societies  prepared  a  luncheon  for  their  guests  each 
day  of  the  conference.  Coming  from  more  than  twenty  different  islands,  the 
sisters  organized  themselves  into  Singing  Mothers  choruses,  a  different  district 
performing  for  each  conference  session.  Representatives  from  each  district 
would  then  give  a  report  of  their  progress  during  the  past  year." 
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Uintah  Stake  (Utah)  Relief  Society  Fashion  Show 

January  28,  1965 

Appearing  in  jumper  dresses  made  by  their  mother,  Mollidean  Morton, 
are:   Marsha  Kay,  Carol  Dean,  Shelly  Ann,  and  Valerie  Jean  Morton. 

Elouise  N.  Turner,  President,  Uintah  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
theme  of  the  Fashion  Show  was  'Stylishly  and  Modestly.'  Its  two-fold  purpose 
was  to  encourage  women  to  sew  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to  use 
styles  that  would  be  attractive  and  acceptable  to  Church  standards  of  dress. 

"The  general  chairman  was  Helen  Millecam  of  Vernal  Third  Ward,  with 
Dixie  Akelund  of  Davis  Ward  and  Kathryn  McCarrel  of  Vernal  Fourth  Ward, 
as  her  assistants,  and  also  a  ward  assistant  from  each  of  the  seven  wards. 

"Colorful  paper  flowers  were  pinned  on  each  guest  at  the  door  by  stake 
board  and  committee  members.  Huge  paper  flowers  formed  the  background 
decorations.  These  were  made  by  committee  members.  Prelude  music  was 
played  on  the  piano  by  Diane  Abplanalp.  Sister  Turner  welcomed  the  sisters, 
numbering  about  300.  The  Singing  Mothers  of  Jensen  Ward  sang  'My  Hap- 
piness,' accompanied  by  Kay  Trujillo.  The  fashions  and  models  were  presented 
in  groups.  Narrator  was  Helen  Spendlove,  who  also  introduced  the  numbers  of 
the  musical  program  which  was  presented  between  the  appearances  of  the 
fashion  models.  Over  100  mothers,  daughters,  and  sons  appeared  as  models. 
Some  of  the  styles  were  made  from  other  articles  of  clothing;  some  were  sister 
look-alikes;  and  some  were  mother-daughter  outfits.  Many  of  the  fashions 
were  made  by  the  young  people  themselves." 


Glendale  Stake  (California)  Annual  Visiting  Teacher  Convention 

January  29,    1965 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Edna  Beal,  President,  Glendale  Stake 
Relief  Society;  Florence  Dalton,  Work  Counselor;  Leah  Frandsen,  Education 
Counselor. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Ruth  Gough,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Nancy  Scott,  work  meeting  leader;  Annie  Anderson;  Jesse  Schade,  visiting 
teacher  message  leader;  Edythe  Fairbanks,  Magazine  representative;  Cynthia 
Clarke;  Barbara  Moffat,  literature  leader. 

Sister  Beal  reports:  "  'Visiting  Teaching  Is  the  Key  to  Relief  Society' 
was  the  theme  of  our  Annual  Visiting  Teacher  Convention,  and  was  carried 
out  in  our  decorations,  featuring  large  gold  keys  on  blue-satin-ribbon-festoonrd 
luncheon  tables.  Three  hundred  ten  visiting  teachers  enjoyed  a  delicious  fried 
chicken  luncheon,  and  each  one  was  presented  a  key  ring  of  the  gold  Relief 
Society  seal  embedded  in  blue  plastic.  Our  program  featured  the  Magazine, 
and  slides  and  narration  dramatized  the  achievements  of  Relief  Society.  The 
Singing  Mothers  sang  two  beautiful  numbers.  Because  they  had  attained  100 
per  cent  visiting  teaching,  Garvanza  and  Highland  Park  Wards  were  each 
presented  with  a  Book  of  Mormon  for  their  libraries.  We  are  proud  of  our 
stake's  record  of  99  per  cent  visiting  teaching,  and  we  hope  that  this  year  each 
of  our  eleven  wards  will  attain  100  per  cent." 
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Riverside  Stake  (Utah),  Twenty- ninth  Ward  Relief  Society  Honors 
Former  Presidents  at  Party,  March  16,  1965 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Drucilla  Newman;  Pearl  Putnam;  Chris- 
tina Barker;   Mary  Dunlop;  and  Sarah  Harman    (age  ninety-four). 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Donna  Smith,  President,  Twenty-ninth 
Ward  Relief  Society;  Bernetta  Barton;  Polli  Celle;  Mary  Connary;  Esther 
Nelson. 

Clara  Smith  and  Elizabeth  T.  Madsen  were  unable  to  attend  the  party. 

Luella  M.  Buchi,  President,  Riverside  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "A 
fine  program  was  presented,  followed  by  a  delicious  luncheon.  Each  of  the 
former  presidents  was  presented  with  a  lovely  corsage.  Many  former  members 
of  the  ward  Relief  Society  were  invited  and  enjoyed  renewing  old  acquaint- 
ances. There  have  been  fourteen  Relief  Society  presidents  in  the  Twenty-ninth 
Ward  since  its  organization  in  1902.  Two  have  passed  away — Sophie  McKean, 
the  first  president,  and  Eugenie  Hale,  who,  with  her  husband  and  three  chil- 
dren, was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  1954,  while  she  was  still  serving 
as  Relief  Society  president." 


Pomona  Stake  (California)  Relief  Society  Style  Show 
December  4th,  1964 

Models,  left  to  right:  Sandi  Calder;  Jackie  Price;  Fern  Sevy,  general  chair- 
man. 

Harriett  Finlayson,  President,  Pomona  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Pomona  Stake  is  just  three  years  old,  and  like  other  eager  and  enthusiastic 
three-year-olds,  we  are  growing  out  of  everything  we  own.  We  are  either  build- 
ing new,  adding  on,  or  squeezing  in,  throughout  our  seven  wards.  Our  stake 
Relief  Society  presidency,  Harriett  Finlayson,  Marie  Thompson,  and  Marjorie 
Denkers,  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer  Ola  Dodds,  saw  the  need  of  the  wards 
and  stake  to  put  a  little  money  away  to  furnish  the  increased  facilities  for  our 
sisters,  as  each  construction  is  completed. 

"Along  with  this  need,  there  was  another — that  of  encouraging  the  at 
tendance  of  our  inactive  sisters  to  a  function  of  such  quality  that  they  would 
feel  pride  in  their  association  with  us.  The  reactivation  of  these  sisters  was  our 
primary  concern  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  chose  the  theme:  'Be 
ye  builders  of  the  kingdom.'  To  accomplish  these  purposes,  we  decided  upon 
a  festive  and  beautiful  fashion  show. 

"Our  members  who  sew  well  were  called  upon  to  create  holiday  fashions 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  particularly  encouraging  the  teenage  daugh- 
ters to  discover  the  satisfaction  of  this  form  of  creativity.  Fern  Sevy,  the  social 
science  class  leader,  who  makes  her  own  clothes,  was  the  chairman.  She  as- 
sembled her  models  and  had  them  tutored  in  make-up,  hair  styles,  and  model- 
ing technique.  She  enlisted  professional  musicians  from  our  membership  for 
special  numbers,  conscripted  her  husband  to  produce  the  muted,  high-fidelity 
background  music,  coaxed  a  beautiful  setting  from  the  talents  of  a  professional 
decorator,  and  wrote  and  read  the  narration.  The  whole  stake  board  rallied 
to  help.  To  accommodate  everyone,  we  had  both  a  matinee  and  an  evening 
performance.  Holiday  fruit  breads  and  cranberry  punch  were  served  from  an 
attractive  buffet.  The  price  of  each  ticket  sold  in  the  wards  was  divided  equally 
between  the  ward  and  the  stake. 

"In  addition  to  our  major  objectives,  we  were  able  to  give  recognition  to 
our  skilled  seamstresses  and  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  nonsewers  and  the 
young  people.  We  were  very  proud  of  the  way  in  which  our  multiple  purposes 
were  accomplished." 
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Phoenix  Stake  (Arizona)  Flies  Relief  Society  Flag 

February  1965 

Ward  and  stake  officers,  front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Charksey  Mc- 
Bride;  Faye  Larson,  Counselor,  Phoenix  Stake  Relief  Society;  Ruth  Stapley, 
President,  Phoenix  Stake  Relief  Society;  Marie  Heywood,  Counselor,  Phoenix 
Stake  Relief  Society;  David  E.  Heywood,  President,  Phoenix  Stake;  Thelma 
Rosenlof;  Ada  Henrie. 

Other  ward  officers,  back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Jean  Smith;  Ora 
Bybe;  Reta  Cheatam;  Lenore  Skillman;  Jean  John;  Leora  Jay;  Olene  Trem- 
bath;  Edna  Battie;  Patsy  Dooley;  Alice  Rhaton;  Wavola  South;  Guinn  Patton; 
Lottie  Sorenson;  Shirley  Parker;  Betty  Kempton. 

Sister  Stapley  reports:  "Whenever  we  see  our  beautiful  National  Flag  fly- 
ing, we  feel  a  surge  of  patriotism  and  love  for  our  magnificent  America.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a  wonderful  idea  to  make  and  fly  a  flag  for  our  Relief 
Society,  to  remind  us  of  the  wide  scope  of  its  work,  and  the  many  blessings 
we  derive  from  it  daily.  We  wanted  the  hearts  of  our  women  to  swell  with 
pride,  love  and  devotion  for  the  accomplishments  of  our  wonderful  organiza- 
tion when  our  flag  was  displayed  before  the  sisters. 

"Each  month  at  our  leadership  meeting,  we  would  fly  our  flag  for  a  specific 
department,  beginning  with  the  presidencies.  We  announced  the  name  of  each 
ward  leader  in  that  particular  department  and  had  them  all  stand,  giving  them 
the  recognition  they  deserved. 

"The  flag  was  beautifully  designed  and  constructed  by  Zona  Waldie,  stake 
visiting  teacher  leader,  with  the  help  of  Fern  Shumway.  It  was  made  in  Relief 
Society  colors,  with  our  emblem  painted  in  the  center  of  it,  to  remind  us  that 
'Charity  Never  Faileth.' 

"We  feel  that  flying  the  flag  of  our  Relief  Society  increased  our  attendance 
at  leadership  meeting  and  enlarged  our  appreciation  for  the  work  done  in  each 
department.  It  also  caused  us  to  realize  more  deeply  the  true  meaning  of  Re- 
lief Society  to  the  women  of  the  Church." 
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Preview  of  Lessons  for   1965-66 


Elder  Roy  W.  Doxey 


■  Powerful  and  informative  sec- 
tions of  the  Doctrine  and  Coven- 
ants do  not  always  appear  in 
chronological  sequence  as  do 
those  received  in  the  closing 
month  of  1832  and  the  beginning 
of  1833.  Sections  88  through  92 
contain  many  great  truths  which 
should  be  emphasized. 

A  superficial  examination  of  a 
revelation,  without  due  attention 
being  given  to  its  most  important 
messages,  is  never  a  completely 
rewarding  experience.  Revela- 
tions to  be  appreciated,  require  a 
studied  and  prayerful  examina- 
tion of  their  central  ideas.  Al- 
though five  lessons  this  year  are 
spent  in  a  study  of  Section  88, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  written 
about  many  of  the  marvelous 
truths  revealed  in  the  "Olive 
Leaf,"  the  name  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  gave  to  this 
revelation. 

The  "Olive  Leaf"  is  the  Lord's 
message  of  peace  to  the  saints. 
An  important  theme  of  one  of  the 
five  lessons  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Lord,  through  this  revelation, 
speaks  peace  to  his  people.  Peace 
in  the  life  of  the  saint  is  important 
in  any  period.    It  might  be  con- 


tended that  world  conditions 
have  so  far  worsened  morally,  as 
to  individuals  and  nations,  that 
there  is  great  need  for  the  saint 
to  be  on  the  Lord's  side  and 
thereby  receive  the  peace  prom- 
ised to  the  faithful.  Section  88 
speaks  peace  through  revealing 
an  understanding  of  God's  pur- 
poses for  man  in  the  operation  of 
the  universe,  the  satisfaction  re- 
ceived through  knowing  of  his 
plan  for  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
the  assurance  of  the  resurrection 
and  association  with  friends  and 
loved  ones,  the  glories  of  the  res- 
urrected worlds  in  which  we  shall 
all  have  a  place,  and  the  fact  that 
law  prevails  throughout  God's 
kingdoms.  All  of  these  ideas  in- 
dicate that  through  knowledge, 
the  saint  may  have  peace  in  a 
troubled  world. 

Ideas  that  exalt  and  ennoble 
man,  and  other  valued  truths  of 
rich  content  are  interspersed 
throughout  Section  88.  Counsel 
which,  if  followed,  will  bring  hap- 
piness unbounded  with  the  peace 
that  satisfies,  is  another  contri- 
bution of  this  revelation. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known 
revelations  in  the  Doctrine  and 
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Covenants  is  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom (Section  89).  Evidence  is 
available  to  substantiate  the  pro- 
phetic element  of  this  revelation. 
In  the  two  lessons  about  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  these  questions 
are  answered:  Is  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  a  commandment?  What 
is  given  in  Section  89  that  sup- 
ports belief  that  the  Lord  expects 
his  saints  to  observe  it?  How  does 
the  observance  of  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  contribute  to  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  Latter-day  Saint? 
Section  90  instructs  us  con- 
cerning  the    significance    of   the 


"keys"  of  the  Priesthood  in  the 
order  of  the  Church  organization 
and  the  importance  of  our  per- 
sonal obligation  to  renew  and 
keep  our  covenants.  This  section 
is  full  of  information  vital  to  the 
proper  direction  of  the  Church  in 
this    dispensation. 

Section  91  instructs  the  Pro- 
phet concerning  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Sec- 
tion 92  is  a  revelation  and  com- 
mandment that  Frederick  G. 
Williams  should  be  received  into 
the  United  Order. 


The  1965-66  series  of  theology  lessons  have  been  given  the  following  titles 
and  objectives: 

Lesson  65 — God's  Power  in  the  World  (D&C  88:1-14)  Objective:  To  appreciate 
God's  attributes  of  mercy  and  justice  in  the  functioning  of  the  "Light  of  Christ" 
and   the   Holy  Ghost. 

Lesson  66 — The  Earth  and  Man  (D&C  88:14-35,  97-104)  Objective:  To  learn 
of  the  resurrection  of  man  and  of  the  earth's  destiny. 

Lesson  67 — The  Law,  Man,  and  the  Universe  (D&C  88:36-75)  Objective:  To 
realize  the  value  of  a  reign  of  law  in  the  universe,  and  to  learn  how  man  may 
benefit  himself  eternally   by  obedience  to   law. 

Lesson  68 — Knowledge  and  Events  of  the  Future  (D&C  88:76-116)  Objective: 
To  learn  the  importance  of  missionary  preparation;  the  place  of  education  in 
the  gospel;  and  of  events  of  the  future  predicted. 

Lesson  69 — Great  Truths;  the  School  of  the  Prophets  (D&C  88:117-141)  Objec- 
tive: To  learn  how  Section  88  speaks  "peace"  to  the  members  of  the  Church, 
and  to  be  instructed  in  principles  that  pertain  to  gospel  learning. 

Lesson  70 — An  Introduction  to  the  Word  of  Wisdom  (D&C  89:1-3)  Objective: 
To  understand  that  the  Word  of  Wisdom   is  a  commandment. 

Lesson  71 — The  Word  of  Wisdom — A  Life-giving  Revelation  (D&C  89:4-21) 
Objective:  To  recognize  the  prophetic  element  in  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  understand 
its  positive  teachings  and  appreciate  the  spiritual  blessings  available  to  the 
individual  who  keeps  the  commandments  therein. 

Lesson  72 — The  First  Presidency — Keys  of  the  Kingdom  (D&C  90,  91,  92) 
Objective:  To  understand  the  place  of  the  keys  of  the  Priesthood  in  the  gospel 
plan. 
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VISITING  TEACHER  MESSAGES 
Truths  to  Live  By  From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Preview  of  Messages  for  1965-66 


Christine  H.   Robinson 


■  The  eight  visiting  teacher  mes- 
sages for  1965-66  are  taken  from 
the  Eighty-eighth  Section  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  This 
Section,  known  as  "The  Olive 
Leaf,"  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  one  of  the  most  inspiration- 
al revelations  received  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

The  revelation  recorded  in  the 
Eighty-eighth  Section  brought 
encouragement  to  the  saints 
along  with  specific  instructions 
as  to  how  they  could  purify  their 
hearts  and  be  more  worthy  ves- 
sels bearing  the  gospel.  This 
Section  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants is  given  also  as  a  guide  to 
show  all  of  us  today  that  the  way 
of  life  is  truth  and  that  the  truth 
we  possess  in  the  gospel  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  may  find 
peace,  joy,  success,  and  exalta- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  truths  this  year's 
messages  emphasize  and  discuss 
include  the  basic  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  to 


teach  the  gospel.  We  are  re- 
minded that  it  is  our  obligation 
to  teach  gospel  truths  to  one  an- 
other, in  the  Church  and  in  our 
homes. 

We  are  admonished  to  love 
one  another  and  to  remember 
that  love  is  at  the  heart  of  all  of 
God's  commandments.  When  one 
truly  loves  his  neighbor,  all  other 
Christian  virtues  within  him  are 
brought  into  action. 

The  messages  emphasize  the 
importance  of  industriousness, 
the  wonderful  power  of  prayer, 
the  importance  of  developing  our 
gifts  and  talents,  and  the  bless- 
ings which  come  to  us  when  we 
cease  to  find  fault  one  with  an- 
other. 

This  year's  messages  also  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  liberty  and 
the  bondage  imposed  by  sin. 
They  impress  us  with  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  the  Lord 
early  so  that  we  may  have  his 
blessings  in  abundance  through- 
out our  lives. 
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The  following  are  the  visiting  teacher  messages  and  their  objectives: 

Message  65 — "And  I  Give  Unto  You  a  Commandment  That  Ye  Shall  Teach  One 
Another  the  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom"  (D&C  88:77).  Objective:  To  emphasize 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  solemn  responsibility  to  teach  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Message  66 — "Pray  Always  That  Ye  May  Not  Faint"  (D&C  88:126).  Objective: 
To  emphasize  the  fact  that  sincere  prayer  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
in  the  world. 

Message  67 — "See  That  Ye  Love  One  Another;  Cease  to  Be  Covetous;  Learn  to 
Impart  One  to  Another  As  the  Gospel  Requires"  (D&C  88:123).  Objective:  To 
show  that  love  is  the  most  important  ingredient  of  an  abundant  life. 
Message  68 — "Cease  to  Be  Idle"  (D&C  88:124).  Objective:  To  show  that  only 
through  constructive  and  industrious  work  can  we  achieve  purposeful  and  satisfy- 
ing lives. 

Message  69 — "Abide  Ye  in  the  Liberty  Wherewith  Ye  Are  Made  Free"  (D&C 
88:86).  Objective:  To  describe  the  nature  of  liberty  and  its  dependence  upon 
the  laws  of  righteousness. 

Message  70 — "Cease  to  Find  Fault  One  With  Another"  (D&C  88:124).  Objective: 
To  emphasize  the  importance  of  building  and  uplifting  others  by  focusing  atten- 
tion upon  their  good  qualities. 

Message  71 — "For  What  Doth  It  Profit  a  Man  If  a  Gift  Is  Bestowed  Upon  Him, 
and  He  Receive  Not  the  Gift?"  (D&C  88:33).  Objective:  To  illustrate  the  fact 
that  God's  gifts  are  ours  only  if  we  accept  and  magnify  them. 
Message  72 — "He  That  Seeketh  Me  Early  Shall  Find  Me,  and  Shall  Not  Be 
Forsaken"  (D&C  88:33).  Objective:  To  stress  the  importance  of  seeking  and 
finding  the  Lord  as  early  as  possible  in  our  lives. 


Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Lesson  8  —  The  Family  Counsels  Together 

(A  course  to  Be  Studied  at  Work  Meeting,  January  through  September  1965) 

For  August   1965 

Objective:  To  emphasize  the  value  of  family  members  counseling  together 

on  matters  of  family  interest. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  order  that  family  life  may 
function  smoothly  and  profitably 
for  all,  parents  and  children 
should  make  decisions  as  to  many 
matters  which  are  of  importance 
to  the  family.  Some  of  the  issues 
which  are  of  family  member  in- 
terest are  use  of  family  facilities; 
where  to  spend  family  vacations; 


wise  use  of  family  funds;  goals  of 
individual  family  members,  such 
as  work,  college,  and  Church  mis- 
sions. Of  concern  to  all  should  be 
general  budgeting  and  organiz- 
ing of  time,  so  that  goals  set  by 
the  family  for  the  family  may  be 
achieved. 

Some  of  these  issues,  with  sug- 
gestions  for  a   possible   meeting 
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of  problems  which  these  issues 
may  create,  will  be  discussed  in 
this  lesson. 

"UNIQUE  TO  THEIR  FAMILY" 

The  Family  Home  Evening 
Manual  provides  for  systematic 
teaching  of  the  gospel  to  all  fam- 
ily members.  There  are  also  (as 
is  well  known  by  this  time)  sug- 
gestions for  social  and  recreation- 
al activities  which  well  may  be 
associated  with  the  weekly  in- 
struction period.  Still  other 
important  aspects  of  family  liv- 
ing are  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  family,  and  the 
flexibility  of  the  Family  Home 
Evening  program  allows  for  a 
consideration  of  these  important 
matters. 

The  following  statements  ap- 
pear in  the  Foreword  to  the 
Family  Home  Evening  Manual, 
page  vii:  ".  .  .  only  forty-six  les- 
sons are  included  in  this  manual, 
thus  allowing  a  minimum  of  six 
weeks  for  additional  flexibility; 
these  weeks  may  be  interspersed 
throughout  the  year  according  to 
the  desires  or  special  needs  of  the 
family.  .  .  .  Other  parents  may 
desire  to  create  special  activities 
unique  to  their  family." 

This  flexibility  provides  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  parents 
to  counsel  with  their  children  on 
problems  or  situations  of  general 
or  specific  interest  to  their  par- 
ticular family.  A  portion  of  the 
scheduled  and  regular  Home 
Evening,  moreover,  might,  at 
times,  be  devoted  to  such  con- 
siderations. 

VALUABLE  TRAINING 

One  of  the  most  important  and 
always-with-us  family  matters 
has  to  do  with  the  expenditure 
of  money.   Some  parents  may  ob- 


ject to  a  family  consideration  of 
family  funds;  however,  other 
parents  believe  that  children  can 
be  given  valuable  training  as  to 
the  wise  use  of  money  without 
being  told  the  financial  status  or 
exact  amount  of  the  family  in- 
come. They  say  that  chil- 
dren should  know  something 
about  the  financial  needs  of  the 
family  and  that,  through  a  wisely 
guided  discussion  of  money  mat- 
ters, children  may  be  instructed 
in  the  law  of  (1)  tithing  (and 
other  Church  offerings);  (2)  the 
value  of  saving  (for  missions  and 
college);  (3)  the  blessings  of 
sharing  with  others  (needy  fam- 
ily members  and  worthy  com- 
munity charities). 

While  younger  members  of  the 
family  may  not  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  suggestions  as  to  such 
goals  as  college  and  missions, 
they  learn  much  as  they  hear  par- 
ents and  older  family  members 
discuss  these  important  goals. 

THE  FAMILY  VACATION 

Where  to  spend  the  summer 
vacation  may  be  a  subject  suit- 
able for  family  discussion  where 
children  are  old  enough  to  war- 
rant their  participation  and 
where  parents  have  done  prepar- 
atory planning. 

In  the  following  illustration, 
the  parents,  having  previously 
considered  two  desirable  vacation 
trips,  invited  the  children  to  ex- 
press their  preference.  Bill  (age 
ten)  later  converses  with  a  friend 
regarding  the  family  summer 
vacation. 

Friend:    Did    you    go    to    Yellowstone 

Park    for   your  vacation? 
Billy:    No,  we  went  to  Kansas  to  see 

Uncle  Henry. 
Friend:    But  I  thought  you  wanted  to 

go  to  Yellowstone. 
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Billy:  I  did.  So  did  two  of  my  sisters. 
We  wanted  to  see  the  geysers  and 
the  bears. 

Friend:   Well,  why  didn't  you  go? 

Billy:  You  see,  we  discussed  it  at  our 
Family  Home  Evening.  Dad  said 
there  wouldn't  be  enough  time  or 
money  to  go  to  Yellowstone  and  to 
Kansas,  too,  so  we'd  need  to  choose 
which  we'd  prefer.  My  sister  Bar- 
bara said  that  the  geysers  would  be 
there  forever  but  that  Uncle  Henry 
and  the  farm  likely  wouldn't,  so 
she  suggested  Kansas. 

Friend:  Does  what  Barbara  wants  go 
for  all  the  family? 

Billy:  Oh  no,  she's  only  one  person, 
but  when  we  voted,  more  persons 
thought  as  she  did,  so  we  went  to 
Kansas.  Our  mother  said  maybe  we 
could  go  to  Yellowstone  next  year. 

What  does  this  response  to 
family  counseling  indicate?  (A 
willingness  to  cooperate  and  to 
consider  the  desires  of  others.) 

What  does  it  imply  as  to  the 
future  of  these  family  members? 
(An  important  step  toward  ma- 
turity has  been  taken  by  these 
children  which  will  assist  them  to 
happy  adult  living.) 

WHERE  THE  FAMILY  MAKES 
THE  RULES 

Many  parents  enlist  the  coop- 
eration of  their  children  in 
establishing  rules  for  use  of  fam- 
ily facilities.  They  believe  that 
children  will  feel  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  fulfill  obligations 
to  which  they  have  agreed  than 
to  regulations  which  they  may 
feel  have  been  imposed  upon 
them.  They,  therefore,  use  a 
guided  family  discussion  period 
to  formulate  these  rules.  Consi- 
der the  following  statements 
which  show  the  result  of  the  fam- 
ily recommendation  that  parents 
always  be  consulted  as  to  the  use 
of  the  family  car. 


Rodney:  Dad,  I'd  like  to  use  the  car 
one  night  this  week  end.  Which 
night  would  fit  best  into  the  family 
schedule? 

Father:  I'll  check  with  your  mother 
as  to  her  needs.  Either  Friday  or 
Saturday  would  be  all  right  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned.  Do  you  know 
what  Stephen  and  Margie  are  plan- 
ning? 

Margie:  (age  fourteen)  Mother,  could 
I  have  use  of  the  car  Wednesday 
night  so  Stephen  can  drive  Betty 
and  me  to  the  roadshow? 

Mother:  I  think  so,  but  have  you 
asked  your  father  if  he  needs  it  on 
Wednesday?  And  have  you  asked 
Stephen  if  he  is  free  to  take  you? 

Stephen:  I  have  a  basketball  practice 
Wednesday  night.  Is  anyone  using 
the  car? 

Could  these  conflicting  in- 
terests be  resolved  more  sat- 
isfactorily through  a  family 
discussion   period? 

SELFISH  USE  OF  FAMILY  FACILITIES 

Today's  complex  living  makes 
demands  upon  all  family  facil- 
ities. Selfish  use  of  these  facilities 
by  family  members  may  prompt 
complaints  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Does  Margie  have  to  use  the 
telephone  all  evening?  Can't  she 
ever  say  goodbye? 

2.  How  come  Rodney  gets  the  car 
tonight?  He  took  it  without  ask- 
ing. 

3.  Do  we  have  to  have  western 
movies  on  TV  all  the  time,  just 
because  Kenny  likes  them  so 
much? 

4.  I  can't  study  with  so  much  noise 
in  the  family  room.  Why  can't 
Bob  practice  his  horn  in  his 
bedroom? 

Briefly  reconstruct  the  family 
situations  which  could  have 
prompted  these  complaints.  Could 
a  guided  family  discussion  help 
to  resolve  these  petty  grievances? 
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SHALL  THE  FAMILY  CORRECT? 

Some  fathers  who  are  advo- 
cates of  periodic  family  discus- 
sion periods  like  to  ask,  "Are 
there  any  problems  which  you 
children  would  like  to  have  us 
discuss?"  Their  responses  often 
may  bring  to  light  concerns  in 
young  minds  which  otherwise 
might  never  be  known  to  the 
parents.  The  wise  mother  will 
value  assistance  in  bettering  her 
relationship  with  her  children 
and,  therefore,  will  consider  seri- 
ously such  statements  as  the 
following: 

1.  Mary  (age  eleven):  "I'd  like  to 
discuss  cleaning  up  cur  room. 
When  it's  Janet's  turn  to  clean 
up  she  just  stuffs  everything 
she  doesn't  know  what  to  do 
with  into  MY  dresser  drawers. 
I  don't  like  this." 

What  character  trait  in  each 
of  the  girls  may  this  statement 
indicate  to  the  listening  mother? 

(In  Janet,  perhaps  a  tendency 
to  shift  responsibility;  in  Mary, 
a  desire  for  neatness,  but  perhaps 
also  a  feeling  of  resentment.) 

2.  Boy  (age  eight) :  "I  wish  moth- 
ers weren't  so  busy.  Lots  of 
times  I  have  questions  to  ask  my 
mother  but  she  seems  so  far 
away.  I  mean  her  mind  seems 
far  away,  as  if  it  didn't  want  to 
hear  questions." 

How  can  such  a  statement  help 
the  mother  of  this  small  boy? 

(She  should  review  her  busy- 
ness and  arrange  to  spend  a  little 
more  time  with  her  young  son.) 

Parents  may  need  to  consider, 
seriously,  the  wisdom  of  using  a 
family  counseling  period  for  cor- 
rection of  individual  error.  If  a 
child  is  to  feel  that  correction  is 


to  help  him,  and  that  it  is  given 
in  loving  consideration  for  his 
welfare,  and  not  a  rejection  of 
him  as  an  individual,  it  may  be 
unwise  to  have  all  family  mem- 
bers made  aware  of  his  error  and 
allowed  to  pass  judgment  on  his 
mistake.  Certain  infractions  of 
approved  behavior,  parents  may 
prefer  and  should  prefer  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  child  individually. 
There  are,  however,  many 
small  infractions  of  good  be- 
havior, of  which  all  people  are 
guilty,  to  some  degree,  which  may 
be  corrected  easily,  if  one  is  made 
aware  of  them  in  a  constructive 
way.  The  family  discussion 
period  may  be  an  especially  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  this  cor- 
rection, with  father  or  mother 
giving  kind  and  constructive 
counsel.  Such  discussions  might 
involve  polite  behavior,  such  as 
the  boy  standing  when  an  elderly 
person  approaches,  opening  the 
door  for  his  mother  and  sisters, 
girls  thanking  boys  for  special 
courtesies. 


SUMMARY 

Those  who  advocate  having 
the  family  counsel  together  peri- 
odically, believe  that  much  good 
can  come  to  the  child  and  other 
family  members  as  a  result  of  this 
practice.  Children  feel  important 
by  being  members  of  a  guided 
family  discussion;  their  opinions 
being  valued,  their  vote  counted; 
their  approval  or  disapproval 
considered.  If  they  can  be  taught 
that  many  problem  situations 
disappear  when  family  members 
are  kind  and  unselfish,  when  they 
see  the  need  to  consider  the 
opinions  of  other  members  of  the 
family,   then   the   family    discus- 
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sion,  with  father  and  mother 
guiding  it,  may  be  of  value  to  the 
entire  family. 

Of  what  specific  value  may 
such  a  discussion  be  to  the 
mother?  (It  may  serve  as  a  poll- 
taking  by  which  she  may  appraise 
her  effectiveness  in  certain  areas 
of  her  mothering.  It  may  reveal 
those  areas  where  more  effort 
and  more  understanding  are 
needed  to  make  the  present  home 
a  happier  one.)  If  the  present 
home  is  a  happy  one,  it  will  be  an 
effective  training  ground  for 
happy  homes  of  the  future. 


FOR  DISCUSSION 

Questions  that  appear  in  the 
lesson,  plus  others  which  may 
arise  during  the  class  discussion. 


FOR  HOME  DOING: 

Discuss  with  husband  situa- 
tions in  your  home  which  might 
be  suitable  for  a  guided  discus- 
sion. Hold  a  family  counseling 
and  discussion  period  in  your 
home  (if  you  have  not  already 
done  so).  Appraise  its  value  to 
your  family. 


Textbook:  Out  of  the  Best  Books:  An  Anthology  of  Literature 

Volume  I:  The  Individual  and  Human  Values 

by  Bruce  B.  Clark  and  Robert  K.  Thomas 

Deseret  Book  Company  Press,  Salt  Lake  City 

Preview  of  Lessons  for  1965-66 

Elder  Bruce  B.  Clark 


■  The  new  program  in  literature 
for  the  Relief  Society  organiza- 
tion has  now  been  functioning  for 
a  year.  Three  things  identify  this 
new  program.  First,  the  focus  is 
upon  the  works  of  literature 
themselves  rather  than  upon 
authors'  lives  or  historical  back- 
ground, and  this  focus  encour- 
ages stimulating  discussion  and 
exchange  of  ideas  with  all  the  in- 


sight into  life  and  life's  values 
that  literature  can  give.  Second, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  Relief  Society  has  provided  a 
book  of  literature  especially  pre- 
pared for  use  by  members  of  the 
Church,  which  permits  a  personal 
study  of  selections  from  the 
world's  great  literature.  Fortu- 
nately, the  book  is  available  at  a 
very    reasonable    price    ($2.95), 
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and  those  wards  in  which  many 
sisters  have  copies  of  the  book  re- 
port special  success  in  its  use. 
Third,  the  new  program  is  an  ef- 
fort to  harmonize  literature  with 
the  gospel,  permitting  a  rich  cor- 
relation between  the  ideals  of  our 
cultural  heritage  and  the  ideals  of 
our  religion. 

Our  obligation  as  members  of 
the  Church  is  first  of  all  to  study 
the  scriptures  and  the  words  of 
our  modern  prophets  for  the  full- 
ness of  the  gospel  that  they  con- 
tain. But  beyond  these  we  are 
encouraged  to  study  the  best 
writings  of  the  world  for  the  sup- 
plemental knowledge  and  insight 
that  these  can  give.  At  its  best, 
literature  is  concerned  with  build- 
ing faith  and  championing  spirit- 
ual values — and  with  opposing 
and  exposing  sin,  materialism, 
shallowness,  and  all  things  false. 

The  literature  program  for 
1965-66  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  program  for  the  past  year  and 
will  use  the  same  book.  Again 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  selections  covered  each  month 
so  that  stake  and  ward  literature 
leaders  can  select  those  most  use- 
ful for  their  group.  And  again 
the  sisters  will  be  encouraged  to 
bring  to  their  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  the  selections  all  of  their 
own  background  in  life's  experi- 
ences. For  literature  is  valuable 
not  only  because  of  the  author's 
talent  and  insight  but  also  be- 
cause it  stirs  readers  to  think  and 
evaluate  and  aspire. 

It  is  good,  as  we  approach  an- 
other year  of  reading  literature, 
that  we  remind  ourselves  of  the 


challenges  and  rewards  of  great 
literature.  Perhaps  these  are  no- 
where stated  better  than  by  Mor- 
timer Adler  in  the  brilliant  little 
essay  on  pp.  19-20  of  Out  of  the 
best  Books,  which  reads  in  part: 

The  great  books  are  not  easy  to 
read.  No  one  should  expect  to  under- 
stand them  very  well  on  a  first  read- 
ing, nor  even  to  master  them  fully 
after  many  readings.  I  have  often 
said  that  they  are  the  books  which  are 
over  everyone's  head  all  of  the  time. 
That  is  why  they  must  be  read  and 
reread.  That  is  also  why  they  are 
good  for  us.  Only  the  things  which  are 
over  our  head  can  lift  us  up. 

As  we  approach  another  year 
of  study  it  is  also  good  to  remind 
ourselves  that  reading  a  work  of 
literature  is  a  beginning  and  not 
an  end.  It  opens  doors  rather 
than  closes  them.  When  we  fin- 
ish reading  a  selection  we  should 
be  left  thinking,  not  with  all 
questions  answered,  but  with  suf- 
ficient insight  that  we  are  just  a 
little  better  prepared  to  meet 
life's  challenges  and  achieve  our 
eternal  goals.  Finally,  as  we  par- 
ticipate in  the  Relief  Society 
literature  program  we  should  re- 
member that  the  program  will  be 
fully  successful  only  if  we  carry  it 
into  our  homes,  sharing  the  won- 
der and  wisdom  of  good  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  its  delights,  with 
our  families.  One  of  the  most  val- 
uable things  we  parents  can  give 
our  children  is  a  love  of  reading, 
plus  some  skill  in  analyzing  what 
we  read;  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  do  this  is  to  read  and  discuss 
literature  as  a  family  group  in 
the  home. 
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JUNE  1965 

The  literature  titles  and  objectives  for   1965-66   are   as  follows: 

Lesson  1,  for  October  1965:  Good  Versus  Evil,  Part  I  (pp.  281-328  of  text). 
Objective:  To  show  literature's  concern  with  man's  struggle  to  triumph  over 
evil  and  accomplish  good. 

Lesson  2,  for  November  1965:  Good  Versus  Evil,  Part  II  (pp.  329-360  of  text, 
supplemented  by  pp.  246-280).  Objective:  To  show  that  problems  of  good 
and  evil  involve  problems  of  personal  choice. 

Lesson  3,  for  January  1966:  Growth  Through  Experience  (pp.  113-123  and  179-197 
of  text).  Objective:  To  show  how  literature  dramatizes  the  fact  that  sometimes 
we  learn  through  experience  and  sometimes  we  resist  learning  to  remain 
unchanged. 

Lesson  4,  for  February  1966:  The  Place  of  Suffering  in  Life,  Part  I  (pp.  363-371, 
380-385,  and  397-404  of  text).  Objective:  To  examine  the  nature  of  grief  and 
man's  resources  in  time  of  suffering. 

Lesson  5,  for  March  1966:  The  Place  of  Suffering  in  Life,  Part  II  (pp.  372-379, 
386-396,  and  405-419  of  text).  Objective:  To  show  how  hardship  and  suffering 
can  strengthen  character  if  we  respond  to  them  maturely. 

Lesson  6,  for  April  1966:  Facing  Death,  Part  I  (pp.  420-439,  445-447,  and  473-482 
of  text).  Objective:  To  consider  death,  viewed  with  relationship  to  different  life 
situations. 

Lesson  7,  for  May  1966:  Facing  Death,  Part  II  (pp.  443-444  and  448-472  of  text). 
Objective:  To  help  us  view  death  with  confident  affirmation  rather  than  with 
dread. 

Summer  Morning 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

The  morning  is  delicate 
And  lupine  blue; 
Green  as  an  apple 
Before  its  time  to  crimson. 

The  water  is  silken, 
Glossy  movement; 
And  whispered, 
Melodious  music. 

The  earth  is  inlaid 
With  sun  and  shadow. 
The  trees  are  green  tongues 
Saying  secrets.  Listen. 

Magnanimity 

Kathryn  Kay 

I  reached  on  tiptoe 

To  the  sky 
To  pluck  a  tiny  seed, 
My  fingertips  stretched  heaven  high, 
My  heart  strained  with   its  need. 
But  oh,  my  feet  were  low  in  sand 
I  could  not  reach  that  far — 
And  then  a  seed  dropped  in  my  hand 
And  blossomed  to  a  star! 
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A  WISHING  WELL  FOR 
THE  BRIDE 

(Continued  from  page  440) 

To  make  the  two  uprights  (one  on 
each  side  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
well),  cut  two  pieces  of  l"x4"  lumber 
72  inches  long.  These  uprights  will  ex- 
tend from  the  bottom  of  the  well  to 
the  top  of  the  roof.  Saw  the  top  of 
the  uprights  to  a  point  at  a  45°  angle 
(which  makes  the  top  of  each  upright 
triangular  in  form).  Nail  the  two  up- 
rights to  the  inside  of  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  frame,  placing  each  up- 
right directly  in  the  center  of  the  side 
of  the  frame. 

To  support  the  roof  of  the  wishing 
well  and  to  provide  for  attaching  the 
dowel  stick  to  hold  the  well  bucket, 
prepare  two  crosspieces  of  l"x2"  lum- 
ber, and  saw  both  ends  of  each  cross- 
piece  to  a  point  so  that  they  will  fit 
under  a  sloping  roof.  Nail  the  two 
crosspieces  to  the  uprights  8"  below 
the  point  at  the  top  of  each  upright. 

The  rod  for  the  bucket  pulley  is  a 
one  inch  in  diameter  dowel  stick 
which  fits  into  two  small  wooden 
blocks  (one  on  each  upright),  which 
are  hollowed  out  to  fit  the  ends  of  the 
dowel  stick,  and  are  nailed  to  the  up- 
rights. 

The  bucket  pulley  is  made  of  two 
circles  of  %"  plywood  cut  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  one  piece  of  %"  ply- 
wood cut  in  a  circle  6"  in  diameter. 
The  smaller  circle  is  then  placed  be- 
tween the  two  large  circles,  and  the 
three  parts  are  nailed  together.  A 
hole  is  drilled  in  the  center  of  the  pul- 
ley so  that  the  dowel  stick  can  be 
placed  to  reach  between  the  uprights 
to  hold  the  pulley  in  place. 

For  the  roof  of  the  well,  use  a  piece 
of  corrugated  cardboard  36"  square, 
scored  in  the  center  so  that  it  will 
bend  in  half  to  make  the  pointed  roof. 
Fill  in  the  triangular  ends  of  the  roof 
with    pieces    of    cardboard    to    fit    the 


openings,  and  nail  the  completed  roof 
to  the  crosspieces  on  each  side. 

For  the  rim  of  the  well  (which  will 
be  fitted  around  the  top  edge  of  the 
original  square  frame) ,  cut  a  circle- 
shaped  piece  of  cardboard  (outside 
measurements  35"  in  diameter  and  6" 
wide),  making  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
the  circle.  Cut  one  side  of  the  circle 
open  so  that  it  can  be  fitted  around 
the  rim  (top  edge  of  the  well  frame). 
Repeat  the  process  and  make  another 
circle  for  the  bottom  (base)  of  the 
well.  Where  necessary,  notch  the  cir- 
cles so  that  they  can  be  fitted  neatly 
onto  the  square  wooden   frame. 

A  piece  of  heavy  corrugated  paper 
(in  brick  design)  34"  high  and  114" 
long  is  then  arranged  as  a  covering 
around  the  well  and  is  tacked  to  the 
frame. 

Hang  a  cardboard  bucket  (or  a 
small  waste  basket  with  a  bale  fast- 
ened to  it)  to  the  pulley.  The  rope 
for  attaching  the  bucket,  the  bucket 
itself,  and  the  pulley  are  sprayed  with 
gold  paint.  The  roof  of  the  well  (both 
the  top  and  the  underside),  the  up- 
rights, and  any  other  visible  wooden 
parts  of  the  well  are  also  sprayed  with 
gold  paint. 

Flowers  are  arranged  in  the  well 
bucket,  with  sprays  hanging  grace- 
fully over  the  edge.  Potted  plants  or 
cut  flowers  of  any  kind  available  may 
be  arranged  along  the  rim  of  the  well 
and  placed  at  the  base  of  the  frame. 

Gifts  for  the  bride  are  placed  inside 
the  well,  each  gift  package  containing 
a  special  wish  for  the  bride — in  har- 
mony with  the  "wishing  well."  Small- 
er wells  made  of  cardboard  or  paper 
may  be  used  as  table  decorations,  and 
very  small  wells  make  appropriate 
favors. 

This  wishing  well  provided  the  theme 
for  the  General  Board  of  Relief  So- 
ciety shower  given  for  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Hulda  Parker  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  to  Elder  S.  Dilworth 
Young. 
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HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

May,   June,   October,    November    1965 

WORLD'S   FAIR 

and 

L.  D.  S.   PAGEANT  TOURS 

16  day  tour  July  17 — Aug.  7 

22  day  tour  July  24— Aug.  14 

Two  29  day  tours  July  11 — Aug.  8 

and  July  24— Aug.  21 

AUTUMN  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

August  1965 

WORLD'S  FAIR 

NEW  ENGLAND 

and  CANADIAN   FALL  TOUR 

September  16,  1965 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23d  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84109 

485-2444  —  262-2337 


DOCTRINE  AND 
COVENANTS 

Sections  88,  89,  90 
(Eight  Lectures) 

by 

ROY  W.   DOXEY 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
Brigham  Young  University 

EDUCATION  WEEKS 
1965 

Price  One  Dollar 
Available  end  of  June  from 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY 

Extension  Publications 
Provo,  Utah   84601 

Write  for  Extension  Publications 

Catalog  listing  talks  given  at  BYU 

by  General  Authorities 


Salt    Lake    City's    Newest 
Handicraft    Shop 


UTAH 
CRAFTS 
NOVELTY 


We  now  have  a  much  larger 
shop  to  serve  you  better! 

■Jt   Complete  line  of  materials 

for  plastic  grapes,  feather 

flowers,     ribbon     flowers, 

satin  fruit  &  many  others. 

Write  for  new  catalog.    50c 

Free   Instructions  also  available 

UTAH  CRAFT  &  NOVELTY  CO. 

New    Address 
3220  So.  State,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84115 


EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 

Get  much  more  from  your  vacation  travel. 
Our  program  offers  so  much  more  because 
you  learn  about  the  places  you  visit  from 
a  professional  educator  and  expert  tour 
director. 

WORLD'S   FAIR  TOURS 

June  2-30  or  Aug.  23-Sept.   17  $344.00 

HILL   CUMORAH   PAGEANT  & 

WORLD'S  FAIR 

July  21  -Aug.   18  $344.00 

July  23-31    (Air)   299.00 

HAWAII   PARADISE  TRIP 

June   14-July   11   $550.00 

MEXICO  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  TOUR 

June    12-July   3   $243.00 

YOUTH  CAMPING-HOTEL  TOURS 
ALL  SUMMER 

A  wonderful  graduation  gift 
WORLD'S  FAIR  HAWAII        $499.00 

$226.00        river  TRIP  „  40.00 

MEXICO        $216.00  Other  Trips  Also 

TRAVEL    INSTITUTE  Superintendent 

278  E.  9th  South  John  C.  Josephson 

Salt  Lake  City,  Registrar 

Utah  84111  Barbara  B.  Amott 
Phone  -  328-4907 
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TOOIIS 


FAITH  BUILDING  /  PERSONMLY  CONDUCTED 

THE  HOLY  LAND  • 

CUMORAH   PAGEANT  AND   WORLD'S   FAIR 


•  Cumorah  Pageant  and  Worlds  Fair  Tours 

1.  Air  Tour  leaving  Salt  Lake  July  29th.  Eight  days  including 
the  Pageant,  three  days  in  New  York,  and  two  days  in 
Washington  DC. 

2.  Bus  Tour  leaving  Salt  Lake  July  24th.  Twenty-one  days 
through  all  the  famous  Church  history  places  and  The  World's 
Fair,  Washington  DC.  and  Williamsburg. 


•  Holy  land  Tours 

3.  Leaves-  Oct  1.  Twenty-two  days  of  worry-free  travel.  From 
Istanbul,  to  Jerusalem,  and  Athens  with  your  own  Murdock 
guide. 


Send  for  full  particulars  now: 


State: Zip: 

R.   S.   June  '65 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into   a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600   Empire   Road,   Salt   Lake  City,   Utah     84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;    Leather  Cover  —   $5.25 

Yearly   Index   Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   if  bound   volumes   are   to   be   mailed. 

Postage  Rates  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
2 


Zone  1   and 

Zone  3     . . 

Zone  4    .  .  . 

Zone  5   .    . 


.55 
.60 
.65 
.80 


Zone  6 90 

Zone  7    1.05 

Zone  8    1.20 


HAWAIIAN  TOUR 

17  days  —  July  23-August  8 

HILL  CUMORAH 

28  days  —  July  11 -August  7 

16  days  —  July  24-August  8 

22  days  —  July  24-August  14 

Includes  Black  Hills  Passion  Play 

26  days  —  July  20-August  14 

CANADIAN  ROCKIES  AND 
NORTHWEST  TOUR 

15  days 
August  8-22 

BLACK  HILLS  PASSION 
PLAY  TOUR 

8  days 
August  22-29 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND 
CANADIAN  FALL  TOUR 

30  days 
Sept.  4— Oct.  3 

Esther  James  Tews 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:    363-5229    -    359-8051 
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G&t/tfbaw'  ^offlmfa^rftim 


1D1  Mrs-  Adelia  Fe,t  Young 

III  I    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


96 


Mrs.  Isbell  Christensen  Overson 
Richfield,  Utah 


Qr  Mrs.  Mary  Johannah  Lundquist 
W       Glines 
Tridell,  Utah 

Mrs.  Laura  Precinda  Meservy  Hiatt 
Springville,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ida  R.  McEldowney 
Norwalk,  California 


94 


93 


Mrs.  Serena  Jacobson  Larson 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bruning 
Tohoma  Park,  Maryland 


Mrs.  Lois  Ann  Tanner  Brady 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dearden  Hardman 
Granger,  Utah 

Mrs.  Roseanna  Neagle  Lunt 
Cedar  City,  Utah 


Mrs.  Emma  Elizabeth  Metcalf  Brown 
Springville,  Utah 

Mrs.  Emma  Helen  Hess  Van 

Ordstrand 
The  Dalles,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Emma  Clark  Judd 
Magrath,  Alberta,  Canada 

Mrs.  Susie  Knapp  Campbell 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Marcia  Armstrong  Jolley 
Provo,  Utah 


90 


Mrs.  Ines  Estella  Fillmore  Elmer 
Payson,  Utah 

Mrs.   Mary  Etta  Cox 
St.  George,  Utah 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Butt 
Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Crane  Mellville 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Eliza  Ward  Ramshaw 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Estella  Johnson  Ellsworth 
El  Monte,  California 


92 
91 


Mrs.  Ada  Ester  King  Loveland 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 


Mrs.  Lily  Ann  White  Parker 
Kennewick,  Washington 


Mrs.  Mary  J.  Ence  Reber 
Mesquite,  Nevada 

Mrs.  Ellen  Mathilda  Stewart 

Crittenden 
San  Jose,  California 


Above  the  Foothills 

Enola  Chamberlin 

The  desert  has  the  foothills 
Though  they're  not  so  very  high. 
The  foothills  have  the  mountains 
To  set  their  long  sights  by. 
And  the  mountains  if  they  need  it, 
Have  the  far  wide  reach  of  sky. 
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New  Books 

for  Your  Family  Home  Library 


The 
SACRAMENT  of  t  he 
LORDS  SUPPER 


The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord** 
Supper  by  Alan  P.  Johnson 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 

reading  list  must  for  those  seeking  to  under- 
stand the  real  significance  of  the  Sacrament 
and  learn  of  its  origin  and  history.  Alan 
Johnson  is  the  author  of  the  best  selling 
Fasting  -  Second  Step  to  Eternal  Life.  This 
new  Johnson  volume  promises  to  be  equally 
as  popular. 

$2.75 


The  ilatter-day  Prophets  and 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 

Volumes  I  -  IV,  by  Roy  W.  Doxey 

The  thrilling  words  of  the  prophets  amplify 
and  give  us  deeper  understanding  of  the 
sacred  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  These  four 
volumes  of  inspiration  and  enlightenment  are 
invaluable  references  for  every  Latter-day 
Saint  library.  The  author  is  a  well  known 
L.D.S.  scholar  who  has  also  penned  The  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  Speaks. 

$4.25     per  volume 


tteseret  Book 

COM    P  A  N  V 

44  EAST  SO.  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  OGDEN 

777  SO.  MAIN  ST.  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 


Deseret  Book  Company 
44  East  South  Temple 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  check 
□  money  order  Q.    I  have  an  account, 

please  charge  Q.    Amount  $ 

For  (I)  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  (2)  The  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants Speaks.  Please  indicate  which  vol- 
ume or  volumes 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Residents  of  Utah,   please  add  3'/2%  sales  tax. 
Residents  of  California,   when  ordering  through 
California  store,  please  add  4%  sales  tax. 
R.S.June  '65 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


"It's  just  the  berries!" 

An  old  English  expression  of  highest  approval 

is  "It's  just  the  berries!" 

U  &  I  Sugar  is  "just  the  berries"  throughout 

the  year  for  every  culinary  or  cooking  purpose. 

And  on  berries  of  any  kind,  it  truly  brings  out    \         CllO/™^ 

the  natural  flavor!  It  gives  every  consumer  a      * 

natural  energy  lift,  too! 

Energy  High  U  and  I,  The  Sugar  From  Our  Land. 


XJADX 


The 
Magazine 


HK^pv^yTwp; 


Lessons  for 


Volume  52         Number  7         July   3 


I  gp 
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Margery  S.  Stewart 

The  mist  has  purple  in  it, 

Inside  the  chill,  the  sea  blows. 

I  should  be  used  to  summer 

Severing  the  day's  hours 

On  these  flowing  hills. 

But  this  is  not  the  folding 

Away  of  a  year  but  the  ripping 

Of  remembrance. 

I  should  name  this  sea  edge  home, 

Fall  feathers  over  the  dove  cote 

In  the  tender  hollows. 

Why  soar  the  cliffs?  Climbings? 

Wind  gilded  mountains  of  my 

Birth  land?  They  invade  me. 

I  feel  snow  only  a  storm  away  .  .  . 

I  hear  rains  falling  on  dust-leafed 

Alders  ...  I  feel  poplars  probing 

The  weathers.  They  cry  me  home. 

But  I  cannot. 

.  .  .  I  have  seen  birds  in  the  sunny 

Springtime  here,  scolding 

The  rich  lawns,  drooping  on  the 

Wires,  waiting  for  the  release  .  .  . 

When  it  came,   uncurling  cramped 

Wing  to  leap  iceward  on  the 

Airy  rivers.  Let  it  not  be 

Too  long  for  me. 
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My  husband  and  I  both  enjoy  the 
Magazine.  It  serves  as  a  comforter  to 
us.  We  especially  enjoy  all  the  words 
of  wisdom  and  we  •  liked  the  story 
"Valentine's  Day,"  by  Helen  H.  Trutton, 
in  the  February  issue.  Before  we  came 
here,  we  were  in  the  Southern  States 
Mission,  and  it  was  like  a  wonderful 
visit  home  to  see  the  Singing  Mothers 
of  the  South  Georgia  District  recently 
in  our  Magazine — all  those  familiar 
faces  smiling  at  us  over  11,000  miles 
away! 

E.  Deanie  Teuscher 
Guam,  Marianna  Islands 

The  Magazine  is  interesting,  educa- 
tional, and  objective.  By  means  of  it 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
more  of  our  North  American  sisters, 
and  many  of  our  Church  leaders.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  pictures  of  the 
bazaars  and  the  beautiful  ideas  for 
handicrafts. 

Rhina  P.  de  Viacava 
Valparaiso,  Peru 

I  have  read  from  the  pen  of  Blanche 
Kendall  McKey  many  beautiful  and  in- 
spirational poems  and  stories.  "Never 
Land  and  Home,"  in  the  April  Magazine 
is  no  exception.  In  a  1926  college 
yearbook,  I  treasure  this  bit  of  advice, 
as  I  left  for  the  mission  field:  "Speak 
up  real  bravely  and  organize."  This 
gentle,  sweet  wisdom  from  a  patient, 
lovely  speech  teacher — Blanche  Ken- 
dall McKey. 

LaVina  Norman  Holman 
Pocatello,  Idaho 

The  way  to  build  a  testimony  is  to 
improve  in  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
by  reading  good  literature.  Before  I 
became  a  subscriber  to  The  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine  I  was  like  a  cabbage — 
I  just  grew.  But  since  I  have  this  won- 
derful book  I  have  learned  many 
things  to  improve  myself  and  my  fam- 
ily. There  is  something  for  everyone 
in  this  Magazine. 

Willehmina     McAlister 

Rockhampton  Branch 

Australian  Mission 


I  am  so  completely  impressed  by  this 
year's  new  literature  text  "Out  of  the 
Best  Books"  that  I  feel  prompted  to 
express  myself  to  you.  I  love  teaching 
from  the  text.  It  is  truly  a  masterpiece 
of  criticism  and  selection.  I  am  so  very 
grateful  for  the  literature  program  in 
Relief  Society.  My  group  loves  the 
lessons.  I  truly  believe  the  greatest 
minds  we  can  learn  to  know  have  been 
those  in  the  past  who  have  written. 
Again,  I  am  grateful  for  Dr.  Clark  and 
Dr.  Thomas  who  did  such  an  outstand- 
ing service  in  compiling  the  book. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  C.  Miller 
Provo,   Utah 

I  have  really  enjoyed  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine.  We  were  living  in  an  area 
where  we  had  to  travel  about  twenty- 
five  miles  to  church,  and  if  the  weather 
was  bad,  as  it  was  most  of  the  winter, 
we  couldn't  make  it  at  all.  There  were  so 
few  women  in  the  ward  who  could  get 
to  Relief  Society  that  most  of  the  time 
there  wasn't  any.  So  the  Magazine  was 
a  special  comfort  and  blessing.  I  look 
forward  to  receiving  it  each  and  every 
month,  even  though  we  now  live  where 
I  can  attend  meetings  regularly. 

Helen  Anderson 
Sacramento,  California 

I  think  the  story  "A  State  of  Mind," 
by  Lael  J.  Littke,  in  the  April  Magazine 
is  one  of  the  best  published  in  quite 
some  time.  The  theme  has  universality, 
the  characters  are  real,  and  the  author 
shows  understanding  of  all  ages;  no 
rough  places,  no  overwriting. 

Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 
Provo,   Utah 

The  Relief  Society  Magazine  is  an  in- 
spiration and  a  great  help  to  us  in  our 
home,  and  to  me  personally  in  the  work 
in  the  Chilean  Mission.  I  work  as  First 
Counselor  in  the  Relief  Society  of  the 
mission,  and  often  refer  to  old  num- 
bers of  the  Magazine,  as  well  as  to  cur- 
rent numbers  for  help  in  my  work. 

Gloria  Schaffer  Melendez 
Santiago,  Chile. 
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Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 
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■  Jesus  tells  of  a  king  who,  be- 
fore he  went  to  war,  sat  down 
and  counted  the  cost.  Our  pio- 
neer grandparents  also  did  that 
before  taking  up  their  journey. 
Behind,  they  were  leaving  the 
familiar,  the  known.  Ahead  lay 
the  unfamiliar,  the  unknown,  the 
challenges  of  which  they  might 
be  poorly  prepared  to  meet. 

Individually  the  pioneer  made 
his  choice,  and  the  choice  once 
made,  he  used  all  his  resources 
in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibilities that  went  with  it.  He 
put  faith  in  his  God,  trust  in  his 
leaders,  and  he  developed  muscle 
and  judgment.  He  quickly  learned 
that  his  welfare  depended  on  the 
welfare  of  the  company.  The 
pioneers,  as  a  whole,  gave  their 


best  to  the  cause.  It  was  a  jour- 
ney for  stout  hearts  and  strong 
bodies;  it  was  a  journey  that 
produced  great  men;  it  was  a 
journey  that  brought  forth  a 
growing  spiritual  nation  of  the 
Lord. 

The  pioneer  could  do  this  be- 
cause he  could  say  with  sure  con- 
viction: "I  am  a  man;  I  came 
into  the  world  possessing  certain 
attributes  and  powers,  and  God 
has  given  me  the  strength  to 
develop  them  for  my  welfare  and 
that  of  others/'  History  has 
proved  he  did  have  that  strength. 

Again  today  we  face  a  future 
that  is  uncharted.  Many  minds 
are  riddled  by  doubts  and  fears. 
Strange  new  values  are  being  ad- 
vanced as  necessary  to  survival. 
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Living  has  become  so  complex 
that  many  of  the  ablest  minds 
are  ready  to  throw  aside  all  the 
old  values.  There  seems  to  be  a 
nebulous  line  between  right  and 
wrong  in  the  minds  of  many. 
There  seems  to  be  a  strong  ten- 
dency, especially  among  some 
young  people,  and  even  some 
fathers  and  mothers,  to  show  no 
reverence  toward  God  or  their 
bodies. 

The  mothers  of  today  are  faced 
with  a  frightening  challenge.  How 
can  they  rear  men  and  women 
of  honor  and  integrity  when,  from 
all  sides,  posters,  TV,  radio,  and 
magazines  flaunt  the  glorification 
of  selfishness,  immorality,  vio- 
lence, self-love  and  self-gratifica- 
tion? The  task  is  not  easy.  It 
has  not  been  easy  in  any  genera- 
tion. The  way  of  ease  is  not  the 
way  of  growth. 

Our  children  came  into  this  life 
with  the  same  potentials  of 
strength  as  have  the  children  of 
other  generations.  They  must  be 
taught  to  count  the  cost  before 
succumbing  to  many  present-day 
theories  and  practices.  They  must 
be  schooled  in  the  graces  and  sac- 
rifices that  produce  character. 
They  should  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words  of  Alma,  "For  every 
man  receiveth  wages  of  him  whom 
he  listeth  to  obey.  ..." 

"But,  Grandma,  times  have 
changed."  How  often  we  hear  this 
excuse!  "We  don't  do  things  that 
way  these  days."  True,  times  have 
changed,  but  human  urges  and 
wants  have  not.  It  is  hard  for 
children  to  realize  that  their  par- 
ents went  through  the  same  emo- 
tional adjustments  that  they  face. 

David,  the  young  son  of  Jesse, 
met  and  conquered  Goliath;   an 


eight-year-old  pioneer  boy  crept 
alone  through  the  darkness  of 
night  over  trackless  hills  to  sum- 
mon help  for  his  people  who  were 
trapped  by  Indians;  today  a 
young  lad  faced  his  gang  bent  on 
deviltry  and  said,  "Count  me 
out." 

Those  were  the  times,  and 
these  are  the  times  when  the 
same  brand  of  courage  is  needed; 
and  the  results  will  be  the  same. 
David  won  the  battle  for  his  king; 
the  pioneer  boy  saved  his  people. 
The  boy  who  said,  "Count  me 
out,"  gave  strength  to  weaker 
boys  who  were  waiting  for  his 
decision. 

Today  we  live  in  a  climate  of 
"give  me."  The  pioneer  would 
have  been  insulted  if  offered 
something  for  nothing.  Taking 
care  of  himself  and  his  family 
was  the  test  of  his  manhood. 

How  do  we  help  our  children 
to  grow  strong  and  self-reliant? 
The  way  any  skill  is  acquired — 
by  patience  and  practice — the 
same  way  a  pianist  perfects  his 
playing,  or  a  basketball  player 
develops  quickness  of  sight  and 
muscular  agility. 

Fine  in  theory,  but  how  do  you 
control  practice?  There  seems  to 
be  no  one  sure  answer.  It  would 
be  a  wise  parent,  indeed,  who 
could  foresee  every  contingency. 
Wherever  the  way  lies,  our  Heav- 
enly Father  is  not  going  to  put  a 
finished  script  in  our  hands. 
"...  for  he  that  is  compelled  in 
all  things,  the  same  is  a  slothful 
and  not  a  wise  servant.  .  .  .  For 
the  power  is  in  them,  wherein 
they  are  agents  unto  them- 
selves .  .  ."  (D&C  58:26,  28). 
Parents  must  keep  alert  and 
teachable  and  develop  their  own 
powers  by  "faith  and  by  study." 
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There  is  no  lack  of  signposts. 
Our  Church  magazines  and  other 
magazines  carry  articles  by  recog- 
nized authorities.  President  Mc- 
Kay has  said,  "To  be  trusted  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  to  be 
loved.,,  Trust  implies  self -disci- 
pline, honor,  and  promptness. 

The  climate  of  the  home  seems 
to  be  basic  to  all  training  of  chil- 
dren. Much  training  is  caught 
rather  than  taught.  It  might  be 
helpful  to  observe  the  methods 
used  by  parents  who  seem  to  be 
making  a  success  of  rearing  their 
families. 

One  mother  of  a  family  of  hus- 
ky, rowdy  boys  doesn't  make  a 
big  production  out  of  their  train- 
ing. Their  behavior  is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  laugh  and 
sing  and  work  and  play  together. 
They  fill  their  Church  assign- 
ments; they  are  active  in  school 
and  civic  projects;  they  have  a 
togetherness  won  by  prayer  and 
appreciation.  Where  there  is  ap- 
preciation there  is  thankfulness. 
Gratitude  does  not  breed  discon- 
tent. 

Perhaps  success  with  families 
comes  as  a  by-product  as  does 
happiness.  A  man  who  is  deter- 
mined to  make  a  success  of 
rearing  his  family  might  be  con- 
trasted with  a  man  who  helps  his 
children  reach  their  full  poten- 
tials. No  difference  between  the 
two  except  attitude,  and  attitude 
predetermines  method. 

A  fourth  grade  boy  announced 
to  his  class  at  school  that  his 
birthday  was  tomorrow  after 
school.  He  assured  the  teacher  his 
mother  had  said  he  might  invite 
the  entire  class.  Next  morning, 
with  his  mother  standing  by,  he 
confessed  to  his  classmates  it  was 
not  his  birthday  and  there  would 


be  no  party.  Perhaps  there  might 
be  one  on  his  birthday  but  not 
before.  Harsh?  Did  his  mother 
make  a  big  thing  out  of  a  small 
he? 

A  little  girl  who  thought  money 
was  made  to  spend  earned  some 
by  helping  a  neighbor  clean  her 
yard.  The  rake  handle  rubbed  a 
blister  on  the  palm  of  the  girl's 
hand.  She  priced  everything  in 
the  dime  store  that  she  thought 
was  worth  her  blister.  She  came 
home  with  all  her  money  still 
clutched  in  her  hand. 

The  great  men  and  women  who 
have  risen  from  poverty  give 
proof  that  gratification  of  every 
wish  and  whim  is  not  necessary 
for  development.  In  searching  the 
lives  of  great  men  who  came  from 
wealthy  homes,  we  find  they  were 
strictly  disciplined  in  their  youth. 
A  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween truly  great  men  and  men 
of  great  reputation. 

The  pioneer  child  provided  his 
own  amusements  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. Two  pioneer  boys  built  a 
small  adobe  mill  and  hammered 
together  some  small  molds.  Small 
adobes  made  wonderful  play- 
houses for  small  girls.  Through 
their  play  the  boys  learned  the 
fundamentals  of  brickmaking. 

On  the  market  today  are  in- 
numerable toys  that  can  develop 
a  child's  or  teenager's  skills  far 
beyond  a  pioneer  parent's  wildest 
dream.  A  visit  to  a  grade  or  high 
school  science  fair  is  a  revelation 
to  the  uninitiated.  Again  nature 
is  the  same  but  the  settings  and 
tools  are  different.  Buying  amuse- 
ments just  for  amusement's  sake 
can  end  in  a  search  for  thrills. 

The  outstanding  men  of  today 
are  those  who  have  risen  from  the 
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ranks  of  the  disciplined.  Never 
has  there  been  a  greater  need  for 
men  who  have  a  reverence  for 
scientific  law  and  a  willingness  to 
obey  that  law.  Scientifically,  we 
have  moved  into  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent world  than  the  one  we 
knew  ten  years  ago. 

Just  so  must  a  toughly  disci- 


plined generation  of  young  people 
rise  to  obey  moral  law  and  stem 
the  tide  of  encroaching  evils  that 
threatens  to  swamp  all  that  is 
honorable  and  noble  in  our  so- 
ciety. As  the  family  goes,  so  goes 
the  nation.  A  nation  falls  when 
family  life  is  corrupt.  The  price 
of  survival  comes  high. 


Carol  Clark  Ottesen 

I  told  him  to  remember 

That  my  dress  is  yellow. 

I  should  have  held  tight  to  his  hand, 

He's  such  a  little  fellow. 

Why  didn't  I  hold  tighter  to  his  hand? 

All  he  sees  is  a  blur  of  legs, 

Scissoring  around, 

A  maze  of  sidewalks 

And  strange  ground. 

Why  didn't  I  hold  tighter  to  his  hand? 

Now  wait,  a  blond  head  there — 

Is  that  his  shirt,  though? 

Oh,  yes,  I've  washed  and  ironed  it  many  times. 

I  ought  to  know. 

I  slipped  my  hand  in  his. 

"Oh,  Mom,  it's  been  so  long. 
I  guess  I  got  ahead!" 
His  pride  held  back  a  tear. 
"I  knew  you'd  come,"  he  said. 

He  took  my  hand  and  held  it  tighter  than  before. 
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Mary  R.  MacArthur 


■  Alma  gathered  her  books  and 
purse  from  the  car  and  walked  up 
to  the  house.  It's  good  to  be 
home,  she  thought,  as  she  walked 
in  the  door,  and  it's  Friday — 
that's  always  good  news. 

"That  you,  Mom?"  Larry  am- 
bled into  the  living  room  and 
planted  a  kiss  on  Alma's  cheek. 
"How  was  school?" 

"Pretty  wild  today,  dear.  How 
was  yours?" 

"Okay.  But  those  men  aren't 
through  with  the  bathroom  yet. 
They  left  right  after  I  got  here, 
and  they  said  to  tell  you  that 
there's  some  odd  part  they  need 


to  finish  the  plumbing  that  they 
can't  get  until  tomorrow." 

"Oh,  no!  You  mean  every- 
thing is  still  in  pieces?" 

"Yes." 

Alma  picked  her  way  through 
the  dining  room  into  the  bath- 
room to  inspect  the  invisible 
progress.  Her  plumbing  had  re- 
cently collapsed  for  the  third 
time  that  autumn,  and  she  had 
finally  called  in  a  plumber  who 
had  spent  the  week  tearing  out, 
repairing,  and  trying  to  renew 
the  ancient  fixtures.  But  every- 
thing had  gone  more  slowly  than 
expected,    and    nothing    worked 
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yet.  Even  worse,  all  the  movable 
contents  of  the  roomy  old  bath- 
room were  piled  and  stacked  in 
the  adjoining  room. 

Alma's  inspection  was  cut 
short  by  the  ringing  of  the  tele- 
phone. She  stepped  into  the 
dining  room  to  answer  it. 

"Surprise,    Mommy — it's    I!" 

Her  daughter  Kristy's  excited 
voice  pierced  through  the  tele- 
phone and  made  Alma's  heart 
leap. 

"Darling,  how  are  you?  Are 
you  calling  from  school?" 

"No,  and  you'll  never  guess 
where  I  am.  I'm  in  Bakersfield, 
and  I'll  be  home  in  two  hours!" 

"In  Bakersfield!  How  did  you 
get  there?  And  why  aren't  you  at 
school?" 

"Calm  down,  Mom!  Every- 
thing's wonderful.  You  know 
that  fellow  Ted  that  I  wrote  you 
about?  He  offered  me  a  ride 
down  for  the  week  end  in  ex- 
change for  a  date  with  him  to  the 
big  football  game  tomorrow.  We 
didn't  have  any  afternoon  classes, 
so  we  got  an  early  start  today." 

"Sweetheart,  it  will  be  so  won- 
derful to  see  you!  I  can't  tell 
you  how  much  we've  missed 
you." 

"Oh,  Mommy,  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  get  there.  But,  Mom — 
Lisa  is  with  me,  too.  You  re- 
member the  German  girl  in  my 
dorm  that  I  told  you  about?  She 
seemed  so  lonesome  .  .  .  and  I'm 
dying  to  have  you  meet  her.  Ted 
brought  his  sleeping  bag — I  don't 
think  Larry  will  mind  having 
him  on  the  floor  in  his  room,  do 
you?  And  Lisa  can  share  my 
room.   Is  it  all  right?" 

"Why  .  .  .  yes,  of  course." 
Though  positively  overwhelmed, 
Alma    managed    to    make    some 


sort  of  reassuring  noise.  "But 
why  didn't  you  tell  me  earlier  in 
the  week  so  I  could  have  pre- 
pared a  suitable  homecoming  for 
you?" 

"Oh,  Mom,  I  knew  you  would 
kill  yourself  getting  everything 
ready  if  I  told  you,  and  you're 
just  too  busy  during  the  week. 
Besides,  we  didn't  really  know 
what  our  plans  were  until  yester- 
day. Listen,  Mom,  our  three  min- 
utes are  up.  Don't  worry — we'll 
love  things  just  as  they  are." 

As  Alma  said  goodbye,  a  wave 
of  panic  swept  over  her.  Kristy's 
first  visit  home  from  the  univer- 
sity, and  no  plumbing!  Two  col- 
lege friends  coming  with  her. 

Her  brain  racing  wildly,  Alma 
ran  for  the  vacuum  cleaner. 

"Larry!  Larry!  Get  in  here! 
We've  got  a  miracle  to  work!" 

Larry  was  sent  off  to  the  mar- 
ket with  an  impromptu  shopping 
list,  and  Alma  tackled  the  living 
room.  As  she  straightened  and 
dusted,  she  tried  to  remember 
what  Kristy  had  said  about  her 
new  friends,  Ted  and  Lisa,  in  her 
letters.  Ted  was  Kristy's  first  col- 
lege boy  friend — Alma  remem- 
bered that  her  daughter  had  vis- 
ited his  lovely  home  near  the 
college  and  had  been  impressed 
by  his  family.  And  Lisa?  Let's 
see — her  folks  had  left  Germany 
in  the  thirties,  and  Kristy  had 
said  that  they  had  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  while  living 
in  Switzerland.  Oh,  yes — Kristy 
had  met  Lisa  at  the  Institute. 
Hadn't  Kristy  said  that  Lisa  was 
fluent  in  four  languages?  Oh,  my, 
thought  Alma,  looking  around  the 
small,  well-worn  living  room. 
What  in  the  world  would  those 
two  think  of  this  house?  Alma 
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was  proud  that  she  had  been  able 
to  support  her  family  with  her 
teaching  since  her  husband  died, 
but  how  would  it  all  look  to 
Kristy  now,  after  life  at  the  uni- 
versity? 

Well,  I  certainly  don't  have 
time  to  worry  about  that  now, 
Alma  thought  as  she  finished  the 
living  room  and  surveyed  the 
mess  in  the  adjoining  room.  But 
what  on  earth  am  I  going  to  do 
about  all  this  stuff?  I  can't  move 
it  now — there  just  isn't  time  left. 
In  desperation  she  spread  clean 
sheets  over  the  piles  of  bathroom 
stuff  and  headed  for  the  kitchen. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  heard 
voices  and  the  sound  of  car  doors 
banging  in  front  of  the  house. 

"Mother — we're  here!" 

Cristy  raced  through  the  front 
door  and  threw  herself  into  Al- 
ma's arms.  She  turned  and 
hugged  Larry.  "Oh,  it's  so  won- 
derful to  be  home!" 

As  Kristy  introduced  her 
mother  to  her  friends,  Alma  could 
hardly  keep  her  eyes  off  her  girl. 
How  pretty  she  looks,  Alma 
thought,  and  how  happy! 

The  tired  youngsters  collapsed 
in  the  living  room.  "Are  you  hun- 
gry?" Alma  asked.  "I'd  love  to 
fix  you  a  snack." 

A  chorus  of  yeas  greeted  her 
suggestion,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  she  was  serving  tuna  sand- 
wiches, hot  chocolate,  and  dough- 
nuts. 

For  the  first  time  Alma  took  a 
good  look  at  the  other  young 
people.  Ted  was  a  spectacled, 
lanky  type — so  young-looking, 
Alma  thought,  but  nice  enough. 
Lisa — how  much  more  mature  she 
looked,  but  how  tense  she  was. 

At  that  moment  Lisa  reached 


for  a  doughnut  and  knocked  over 
her  cup  of  chocolate. 

"Oh,  how  awful  of  me!"  Lisa 
jumped  to  her  feet.  "Mrs.  Har- 
gent,  I'm  so  very  sorry.  What 
shall  I  do?" 

Alma  watched  the  brown  stain 
spread  over  the  print  slip  cover. 
"It's  nothing,  Lisa — the  slip 
covers  are  washable.  But  your 
lovely  skirt.  ..." 

Alma  unzipped  the  bright 
cover,  and  winced  at  the  sight 
of  the  ugly  mohair  sofa  beneath. 
Oh,  dear,  she  thought,  we  needed 
that  camouflage! 

"Mother,  what  in  the  world  is 
this?"  Kristy  was  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  gazing  at  the  sheet- 
covered  piles. 

"Why,  that's  a  surprise  for 
you,"  Alma  said  lightly,  trying 
not  to  let  her  embarrassment 
show.  She  told  of  her  bathroom 
woes.  "We'll  have  to  play  primi- 
tive tonight,"  she  finished.  "Miss 
Tanner  next  door  is  kindly  lend- 
ing us  her  facilities  for  the  dura- 
tion. You'll  find  a  pile  of  towels 
by  the  back  door." 

Kristy  looked  a  bit  desperate, 
and  Alma  tried  to  smile  reassur- 
ingly at  her  daughter. 
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The  group  broke  up  in  a  bustle 
of  baggage  hunting,  sleeping  bag 
unrolling,  and  goodnight  calling. 
It  was  well  past  midnight  when 
all  was  quiet  again,  and  Alma 
sank  exhausted  into  bed. 

The  next  morning  Alma  was 
the  first  up,  and  she  headed  for 
the  kitchen  to  clean  up  from  last 
night's  snack.  The  sight  that  met 
her  eyes  caused  her  to  sink  onto 
a  kitchen  chair,  helpless  with 
nearly  hysterical  laughter. 

Larry,  fuzzy  with  sleep,  stum- 
bled into  the  room.  "Mom,  what's 
so  funny?" 

Alma  pointed  to  the  kitchen 
sink.  The  whole  counter  was  alive 
with  ants — the  little  black  grease 
ants,  the  nemesis  of  the  Califor- 
nia housewife.  They  had  some- 
how found  the  tray  with  the 
crumbs  of  the  midnight  snack, 
and  had  brought  colonies  of  com- 
rades to  the  remains. 

"For  Pete's  sake,  what's  so 
funny  about  ants?"  Larry  de- 
manded. 

"Your  father  and  I  used  to 
have  a  grim  family  joke.  When- 
ever we  had  a  family  crisis,  three 
things  always  happened:  the 
car  broke  down;  the  plumbing 
stopped;  and  the  ants  moved  in." 

Larry  grinned.  "I'm  afraid  to 
go  out  and  look  at  the  car." 

Alma  sent  Larry  off  to  find 
the  ant  poison  and  tackled  the 
mess.  The  last  dead  ant  and  dirty 
dish  had  just  been  disposed  of 
when  Kristy  burst  in. 

"Morning,  Mommy!  It's  so 
marvelous  to  be  home!  I'm 
starved!"  And  that  was  the  way 
the  week  end  went,  Alma  thought 
— not  as  an  orderly  succession  of 
minutes  and  hours,  but  like  a 
wave   sweeping   over   her  all   at 


once.  The  young  people  never 
seemed  to  wear  out  or  get  tired 
of  talking — or  eating. 

Saturday  night,  while  Alma 
was  preparing  dinner,  Lisa 
quietly  came  into  the  kitchen. 
"May  I  do  something  to  help, 
Mrs.  Hargent?" 

Alma  was  about  to  say  no  when 
she  noticed  a  certain  wistfulness 
on  Lisa's  face.  "If  you'd  like, 
dear,  you  could  wash  and  slice 
these  tomatoes." 

The  two  found  themselves  deep 
in  conversation  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Alma  discovered  that 
Lisa  had  lived  in  Copenhagen, 
where  both  Alma's  parents  had 
been  born,  and  she  eagerly  lis- 
tened to  the  girl  describe  the 
city. 

As  they  put  the  dinner  on  the 
table,  Lisa  smiled  at  Alma  and 
said,  "It  seems  wonderful  to  be 
in  a  real  home  again.  My  mother 
is  a  widow,  too.  We  have  spent 
much  of  our  time  in  hotels  in  re- 
cent years — being  here  reminds 
me  of  our  home  in  Switzerland 
before  my  father  died." 

At  dinner,  Alma  started  apol- 
ogizing to  the  group  for  the 
inconvenience  of  the  still  half- 
demolished  bathroom,  but  was 
interrupted  by  Ted.  "If  you  think 
this  is  bad,  Mrs.  Hargent,  you 
ought  to  see  the  facilities  in  the 
dorm  where  I  live!"  Soon  he  had 
all  of  them  roaring  with  laughter 
at  tales  of  water  fights  in  the 
freshman  dormitory. 

Sunday  morning  Alma  finally 
had  a  few  minutes  alone  to  visit 
with  Kristy.  Kristy  couldn't  talk 
fast  enough  to  tell  her  everything 
she  had  saved  up.  "Mother,  the 
girls  are  wonderful,  all  of  them. 
I  never  dreamed  living  in  a  dor- 
mitory could  be  such  a  ball.   Do 
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you  know  what?  I've  been  nom- 
inated for  president  of  our  wing!" 

"I'm  so  proud  of  you,  dear." 
Alma  reached  over  and  hugged 
her  daughter  tightly.  "And  I'm 
proud  of  the  things  you  stand  for. 
We  miss  you  very  much,  but  we're 
so  glad  you're  happy." 

"I  miss  you  all  terribly,  too." 
Kristy's  voice  wobbled  a  bit. 
"Sometimes  I  get  awfully  home- 
sick, but  I  know  I'm  doing  the 
right  thing." 

"Well,  it  won't  be  lcng  until 
Christmas  now.  Darling,  I  was 
just  thinking  .  .  .  will  Lisa  be  able 
to  fly  to  Europe  to  join  her 
mother  for  Christmas?" 

"I  don't  think  so — she  said 
something  about  her  mother 
planning  on  visiting  her  at  school 
for  a  couple  of  weeks." 

"Kristy,  do  you  suppose  they 
would  enjoy  spending  Christmas 
here  with  us?  I  know  our  place 
must  seem  like  a  shack  after  what 
they're  used  to,  but  Lisa  seemed 
glad  to  be  in  a  home  again.  ..." 

"Mommy!  You  doll!  What  a 
wonderful  idea!  I'll  ask  Lisa 
about  it  right  away!" 

So  very  soon,  it  seemed,  the 
young  folks  were  scrambling 
around  the  house  gathering  up 
their  belongings.  While  Alma  was 
finishing    some    sandwiches    for 


them  to  eat  in  the  car,  Lisa  came 
to  the  kitchen.  She  put  her  hand 
on  Alma's  arm,  and  Alma  turned 
and  saw  tears  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  thank 
you,  Mrs.  Hargent.  For  this,  and 
for  the  wonderful  Christmas  invi- 
tation. I  would  like  so  much  for 
my  mother  to  meet  you  and  your 
children.  If  she  can  come,  we 
would  love  to  visit  you  at  Christ- 
mas." 

"And  if  she  can't,  dear,  I'll  be 
expecting  you  to  spend  all  the 
holidays  with  us."  Alma  gave 
Lisa  a  hug,  and  handed  her  the 
sack  full  of  food. 

Larry  bounded  in,  with  Ted 
right  behind  him.  "What  can  we 
carry  out,  Mrs.  Hargent?" 

"Hey,"  Larry  broke  in.  "I  told 
Ted  he  was  welcome  to  sleep  on 
my  floor  any  time.  Isn't  that 
right?" 

"Sure  it  is,  Ted,"  Alma  smiled 
as  she  handed  him  a  thermos  of 
hot  chocolate. 

"Then  I'll  be  back,"  Ted 
laughed.  "Thanks,  Mrs.  Hargent, 
for  everything."  Another  hug  and 
a  kiss  from  Kristy,  and  the  group 
was  out  the  door. 

Alma  sank  down  on  the  re- 
covered sofa  and  enjoyed  the 
quiet.  It  had  been,  she  decided, 
a  wonderful  week  end. 


Whither? 

Iris  W.   Schow 

Men's  reactions  give  shape  to  their  fortunes; 
One  may  drift  where  another  would  steer; 
Where  the  slothful  see  only  the  backwoods, 
The  alert  find  a  new  frontier! 
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Let  Me  Remember  Her 

Christie  Lund  Coies 


My  thoughts  turn  to  her 

Who  faced  the  prairie's  emptiness 

Like  a  wide  hood, 

And  saw  nothing  but  sty; 

Nothing  but  birds  and  clouds, 

Heard  the  hawk's  wild  cry, 

And  sounds  of  animals  of  prey, 

Standing  against  them  all 

With  head  held  high. 

Let  me  remember  her 
When  my  self-pity  starts, 
Give  me  the  strength 
Her  memory  imparts. 
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■  The  taxi  stopped  in  an  old  part 
of  the  city  that  Sunday  after- 
noon. Mary  Wallace  paid  the 
driver  and  walked  up  to  the  large 
old  house  with  its  neat  sign 
Rooms  attached  to  the  porch 
railing.  As  she  rang  the  bell,  she 
reflected  in  some  surprise  that 
she  had  never  thought  of  Gram 
living  in  a  place  like  this.  It  was 
as  bad  as  Beth  and  Dave's  apart- 
ment near  the  University  of 
Chicago.  For  that  matter,  Mary 
thought,  unless  she  told  Jim  she 
couldn't  marry  him,  she  would 
find  herself  in  a  place  like  this. 

Walking  behind  the  landlady 
to  Gram's  second  floor  room, 
Mary  smoothed  her  uniform  skirt. 
The  hall  was  dim,  the  carpet  a 
faded  pattern  of  red  roses  and 
green  leaves,  different  from  the 
bright  entrance  to  the  New  York 
apartment  she  shared  with  two 
other  stewardesses. 

The  landlady  called  "Mrs.  Wal- 
lace, someone  to  see  you!"  and 
left  Mary  alone  outside  the  door. 
Gram  would  be  surprised.  Mom 
had  suggested  several  times  that 
Mary  stop  to  see  Gram  when  a 


flight  took  her  that  way.  Mary 
would  please  both  Gram  and 
Mom,  have  a  good  visit  with 
Gram,  maybe  even  go  to  church 
with  her,  and  still  be  back  in  New 
York  for  that  breakfast  date  at 
the  Waldorf  with  the  captain  be- 
fore their  flight  left  for  London. 

Mary  knocked  impatiently, 
and  Gram's  voice,  weak  and  dis- 
tant, said  "Wait,  just  a  minute, 
please."  In  another  moment  Gram 
was  opening  the  door,  exclaiming 
"Mary,  my  dear  girl!"  and  they 
were  in  each  other's  arms. 

Drawing  Mary  into  the  room, 
Gram  said,  "You  caught  me 
asleep  that  time." 

Mary  noted  the  wrinkled  bed- 
spread and  a  heating  pad  where 
Gram  had  been  napping.  "Oh, 
Gram!  aren't  you  feeling  well?" 

"It's  nothing,  just  my  shoulder 
acting  up.  Guess  I  must  not  be  in 
such  great  pain  or  I  couldn't  have 
dropped  off  to  sleep  like  that. 
.  .  .  But,  Mary,  where  have  you 
come  from?  And  where  are  you 
off  to?" 

"I've  been  in  San  Francisco. 
I'm  going  to  New  York.   But  we 
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have    the    rest    of    the    day    to- 
gether." 

Gram  smiled.  "You'll  want  to 
freshen  up.  The  bathroom's  down 
the  hall  to  the  right." 

The  bathroom  was  spotless,  a 
high-ceilinged  room,  but  it  was 
obviously  not  for  Gram's  private 
use.  'Share  bath"  and  "Kitchen 
privileges"  were  phrases  as- 
siduously avoided  when  Mary 
scanned  the  classified  ads  looking 
for  a  place  to  live. 

Mary  ran  a  comb  through  her 
hair  and  applied  fresh  lipstick. 
This  visit  to  Gram  was  going  to 
make  it  easier  to  write  that  letter 
to  Jim.  She  felt  strengthened  in 
her  resolve  not  to  let  early  mar- 
riage rob  her  of  all  life's  oppor- 
tunities as  it  had  Gram  and 
Mom.  Even  Beth,  her  sister,  only 
twenty-five,  had  already  started 
on  the  same  path — two  babies, 
and  Dave  not  yet  out  of  law 
school. 

She  glanced  in  the  wavy  mir- 
ror, pleased  with  the  new  shade 
of  lipstick  and  the  hair  rinse  she 
had  let  Louis  persuade  her  to  try. 
No  thank  you,  no  shared  bath  or 
rented  room  or  early  marriage  for 
her.  No  thank  you,  Jim. 

Applying  the  eyebrow  pencil  that 
exactly  matched  the  hair  shade, 
she  continued  her  thoughts. 
Of  course  she  would  marry  some- 
day, maybe  in  her  thirties,  in  time 
to  have  a  child  or  two,  a  man  well 
established  in  a  career,  preferably 
with  a  few  thousand  dollars  in 
the  bank,  but  definitely  a  man 
who  had  done  his  army  service, 
gone  on  his  mission,  graduated 
from  college  and  acquired  all  the* 
advanced  degrees  he  planned  on 
getting. 

She  hadn't  seen  Jim  for  over 
two  years,  nor  heard  from  him 


while  he  was  on  his  mission,  until 
that  letter  came.  It  was  a  long 
letter,  full  of  his  missionary  ex- 
periences and  ending  with  the 
paragraph  that  called  for  an  an- 
swer, and  quickly.  Jim  had  writ- 
ten: 

I've  only  a  year  left  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  then  I  am  almost  sure 
of  one  of  the  graduate  scholarships. 
We  wouldn't  be  rich,  nor  even  very 
comfortable  for  the  first  few  years, 
but  if  you  could  love  me  as  I  still 
love  you,  I  think,  with  the  Lord  on 
our  side,  we  could  make  out  just  fine. 

Love?  Well,  marriage  in  Mary's 
terms  needed  a  lot  more  than 
love,  and  she  wasn't  going  to 
weaken  now  just  because  Jim  was 
such  a  nice  person.  Mary  snapped 
her  cosmetic  case  shut,  dropped 
it  in  her  purse  on  top  of 
Jim's  letter,  and  went  back  to 
Gram's  room. 

Gram  was  lying  against  the 
plumped  pillows,  looking  old  and 
little,  until  she  looked  up  and 
smiled  at  Mary's  entrance.  "How 
beautiful  you  are,  dear." 

Gram  indicated  a  rocking 
chair  Mary  remembered  having 
seen  in  the  sewing  room  of  Gram's 
and  Gramp's  old  house.  "Sit 
there  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  .  .  . 
Since  I  saw  you  last,  you've  been 
to  Tokyo,  Bangkok,  Paris,  and  I 
don't  know  where  all.  I  keep 
every  card  you  send  me,  and  I 
want  to  hear  you  tell  me  what  it 
was  like." 

For  more  than  an  hour  Mary 
told  of  her  travels  to  faraway 
cities.  Whenever  Mary  paused, 
Gram  had  another  question: 
"Were  all  of  Manila's  medieval 
churches  bombed?"  "Are  rice 
paddies  a  different  green  than 
wheatfields?"  "What  opera  did 
you  see  in  Rome?"  Mary  won- 
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dered  how  Gram  knew  about  all 
these  places. 

"Did  you  go  to  Odense, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  birth- 
place?" 

"No,  Gram,  but  in  Copenhagen 
I  saw  the  lovely  bronze  figure  of 
the  Little  Mermaid  at  the  water's 
edge." 

"Fve  always  felt  sorry  for 
Hans  Andersen,"  Gram  said,  as 
though  she  had  known  him  per- 
sonally. "He  never  married." 

"But  he  was  rich  and  famous 
and  welcome  at  the  king's  court." 

"Oh,  he  was  rich  and  famous 
all  right,  but  that  never  made  up 
for  not  having  a  wife  and  children 
of  his  own.  He  was  in  love  many 
times,  but  nobody  took  him  seri- 
ously, and  he  wrote  all  those 
lovely  fairy  stories  out  of  heart- 
ache. Some  say  the  Little  Mer- 
maid looking  away  from  the 
bustling  harbor  is  the  picture  of 
Andersen's  soul,  lonely  and  feel- 
ing left  out  of  things." 

They  were  both  quiet  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  Gram  asked, 
"How  do  you  like  my  home, 
Mary?" 

Mary  avoided  Gram's  inquiring 
look  as  Gram  continued,  "You've 
never  been  to  see  me  here  before." 

"Oh,  Gram!  It  just  isn't 
fair!" 

Gram  was  startled,  and  Mary 
went  on,  the  words  tumbling  out, 
"After  all  you've  done  for  your 
family  and  your  Church,  you  live 
here,  crowded  into  a  little  rented 
room  all  alone." 

Gram  smiled  wryly,  "Then  I 
take  it  you  don't  think  much  of 
my  home?" 

"I  don't  know  how  to  say  it — 
it's  just  not  good  enough  for  you. 
...  I  don't  see  how  Father  or  Un- 
cle Joe  or  Aunt  Sally  or  any  of 


them  can  let  you  stay  here."  She 
crossed  the  room  to  sit  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed. 

"Mary,  dear,  I  would  be  wel- 
come to  live  with  any  of  them, 
and  I  love  visiting  them  often. 
But  I  chose  to  be  here,  independ- 
ent, and  near  the  chapel  Eric  and 
I  knew  so  well." 


Mary  walked  to  the  one  window, 
fingered  a  geranium  leaf  in  the 
window  box,  lifted  the  white  cot- 
tage curtain  and  let  it  drop,  and 
came  back  to  stand  by  Gram. 

"But,  Gram,  don't  you  see? 
There  are  so  many  things  you 
don't  even  know  about.  You  don't 
know  what  you've  missed — the 
plays,  the  art  museums.  ..." 

Gram  interrupted,  "Well,  I 
have  a  couple  of  my  own  art 
museums.  At  the  waterfront  park 
just  two  blocks  away  I  see  my 
landscapes,  new  showings  every 
season,  every  sunset.  And  my 
portrait  gallery  is  at  the  Church 
Wednesday  afternoons.  When  I 
have  time,  I  go  over  and  sit  at 
the  back  for  the  Primary  opening 
exercises.  I  may  never  have  seen 
The  Blue  Boy'  or  The  Girl  with 
the  Torn  Hat'  in  the  original,  but 
I've  seen  some  wonderful  child 
portraits:  'Boy  with  a  Missing 
Front  Tooth,'  for  instance,  or 
'Girl  in  a  Pinafore.'  .  .  ." 

Mary  laughed,  "You  have 
an  answer  for  everything!"  She 
dropped  to  her  knees  beside 
the  bed.  "But,  seriously,  Gram, 
aren't  you  dreadfully  lonely,  with 
no  one  to  talk  to?" 

As  she  answered,  Gram  looked 
at  the  picture  of  Gramp  on  the 
old  desk  in  the  corner.  "Yes,  I 
am  lonely,  but  it's  Eric  I'm  lonely 
for.    Nobody  else  can  really  fill 
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that  place  for  me."  She  looked  at 
Mary  and  was  gay  again. 

Gram  picked  up  a  large  book 
from  the  bedside  table,  "Here's  a 
book  I've  waited  years  to  read — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Prairie 
Years." 

"You  won't  even  let  me  feel 
sorry  for  you,  Gram." 

"Sorry  for  me?"  Gram  reached 
out  to  touch  Mary's  hand.  "Can 
you  think  of  anyone  else  right  off 
that  has  a  granddaughter  who 
travels  around  the  world,  a  sweet 
granddaughter  who  thinks  enough 
of  her  to  come  and  tell  her  all 
about  the  Bontoc  rice  terraces 
and  the  Bay  of  Naples.  .  .  .  But 
goodness,  child,  our  time  is  al- 
most gone.  Fast  and  testimony 
meeting  will  begin  in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

"Don't  go  just  for  me,  Gram. 
I  often  don't  go  to  fast  and  testi- 
mony meetings.  I  think  you  need 
to  take  care  of  that  shoulder." 

But  Gram  was  already  off  the 
bed.  "Nonsense!  I'll  have  to  ad- 
mit this  old  body  is  wearing  out, 
but  I'm  still  giving  it  orders.  And 
one  of  the  things  it  can  still  do  is 
get  me  to  church." 

While  Gram  combed  her  thin 
gray  hair,  slipped  out  of  her  robe 
and  into  a  figured  silk  dress, 
Mary  rocked  in  the  old  chair  and 
looked  about  Gram's  room.  Fam- 
ily pictures  .  .  .  maps  pin  pointing 
the  cities  Mary  had  seen  .  .  . 
Church  books  and  magazines  .  .  . 
the  heavy  oak  bed  and  dresser 
that  must  be  fifty  years  old  .  .  . 
the  round  table  where  Gram 
must  eat  her  meals.  .  .  . 

"Are  you  ready?"  Gram  asked. 

Arm  in  arm,  they  walked  the 
half  block  to  the  chapel.  Mary 
remarked  that  Gram  could  out- 


walk her,  and  Gram  replied, 
"When  it  comes  to  flying  miles 
you  have  it  all  over  me,  but  it 
takes  more  years  to  accumulate 
walking  miles.  .  .  .  I've  always 
liked  to  walk.  Eric  and  I  did  a 
lot  of  walking  in  our  day — and  a 
lot  of  talking  with  it." 

They  could  hear  the  words  of 
the  opening  song,  "Courage,  for 
the  Lord  is  on  our  side."  That 
was  what  Jim  had  written,  Mary 
remembered,  "With  the  Lord  on 
our  side,  we  could  make  out  just 
fine."  Sensible  as  Mary  was,  she 
was  not  able  to  keep  Jim  out  of 
her  thoughts  long,  and  he  was 
coming  to  her  mind  unusually  of- 
ten today. 

They  seated  themselves  at  the 
back  of  the  chapel  just  in  time  to 
see  a  beaming  young  father  carry 
his  baby  up  to  the  front  to  have 
him  blessed.  From  this  distance, 
the  man  could  almost  be  mis- 
taken for  Jim.  No  matter  how 
she  answered  the  letter,  Mary 
thought,  give  Jim  another  two  or 
three  years,  and  that's  just  where 
Jim  would  be.  But,  of  course, 
there  was  no  question  how  she 
would  answer  the  letter. 

The  blessing  over,  the  father 
lifted  his  baby  up  for  all  to  ad- 
mire. Then  he  came  swiftly  down 
the  aisle  and  handed  the  baby 
towards  Mary.  She  had  a  sudden 
scared  feeling  that  it  was  Jim  and 
that  she  was  trapped  after  alL 
Gram  must  have  felt  her  stiffen, 
for  she  reached  across  and  took 
the  baby,  whispering  into  Mary's 
ear,  ".  .  .  used  to  be  one  of  my 
guide  scouts  .  .  .  their  first  baby 
.  .  .  father  in  the  bishopric 
.  .  .  mother  plays  the  organ  .  .  . 
told  him  I'd  hold  the  baby  to- 
day." 

Mary  relaxed  a  little  and  then 
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moved  closer  to  the  aisle,  draw- 
ing her  skirt  away  from  the 
baby's  blanket. 

She  had  gone  to  fast  and  testi- 
mony meetings  all  her  life,  and 
this  followed  the  same  pattern; 
but  sitting  by  Gram  added  a  new 
dimension  to  the  experience. 

A  curly-headed  eight-year-old 
was  confirmed  by  his  father. 
Gram  looked  a  little  misty-eyed 
as  if  she  were  seeing  another  boy 
and  another  father,  maybe  Mary's 
father,  with  Gramp  confirming 
him — before  he  was  Gramp,  when 
he  was  father,  or  Eric,  as  he  had 
always  been  to  Gram.  Just  as 
Jim  would  always  be  Jim  to  her. 
There  she  was  again,  thinking  of 
Jim!  How  could  he  always  get 
into  the  picture? 

Gram  held  the  baby  tenderly. 
Mary  wondered,  was  Gram,  then, 
thinking  of  her  own  children,  her 
grandchildren,  the  little  guide 
scout  who  had  grown  up  to  be  the 
father  of  this  baby  and  was  now 
in  the  bishopric? 

Gram's  and  Mary's  eyes  closed 
for  the  sacrament  prayer,  and 
Mary  could  almost  feel  the  spirit 
of  prayer  around  them.  For  what 
did  Gram  .pray  so  fervently? 
Mary  bowed  her  own  head  and 
added  her  prayer,  "Dear  Father, 
whatever  Gram  wants,  make  it 
come  true.  I  thank  thee  for  my 
visit  with  her  today.  I  meant  to 
cheer  her  lonely  old  life,  but  it  is 
she  who  is  making  me  glad,  al- 
though I  can't  explain  quite  how." 

The  testimonies  began,  but, 
through  Gram's  eyes,  even  the 
testimonies  were  different.  The 
young  deacon  speaking  so  earn- 
estly, his  face  puckered,  made 
Mary  glad  the  people  listened  to 
him  so  politely.  The  scoutmaster 
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spoke  next,  grateful  for  his  op- 
portunity to  serve.  A  woman  in 
the  row  ahead  told  of  her  joy  in 
having  a  missionary  son.  Mary 
remembered  that  all  four  of 
Gram's  sons  had  served  missions. 

A  man  near  the  front  expressed 
thanks  for  his  recovery  from  a 
serious  operation,  for  the  power 
that  had  guided  the  surgeon's 
hands.  And  then,  the  young 
mother  of  the  baby  Gram  held 
went  to  the  pulpit  from  her  place 
on  the  stand  near  the  organ.  With 
brimming  eyes,  she  thanked  her 
Heavenly  Father  for  the  gospel, 
for  her  husband,  and  for  her 
baby,  in  that  order.  Mary  looked 
down  at  the  sleeping  infant,  slid 
off  her  glove,  and  gently  touched 
the  soft  cheek.  Gram  misinter- 
preted the  gesture  and  settled  the 
baby  in  Mary's  lap,  linty  blanket 
and  all.  Before  Mary  could  give 
the  baby  back,  Gram  was  on  her 
feet,  bearing  her  testimony. 

Mary  listened  and  uncon- 
sciously held  the  baby  close,  lift- 
ing it  to  her  shoulder,  brushing 
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the  tiny  ear  with  her  lips. 

Gram  was  saying,  ".  .  . 
Now  that  my  family  is  scattered, 
you  are  my  family,  each  of  you. 
Each  baby  is  mine,  each  little 
child,  each  young  person,  the 
mothers  and  fathers,  the  middle- 
aged,  the  old.  I  thank  the  Lord 
for  all  of  life — for  marriage,  for 
childbirth,  even  for  death  which 
is  the  door  to  eternal  life.  I  thank 
him  for  the  gift  of  memory 
through  which  I  can  again  walk 
and  talk  with  my  husband,  clasp 
my  children  to  me.  ...  I  thank 
him  for  my  granddaughter  Mary. 
She  has  traveled  widely  and  is 
willing  to  share  her  adventures 
with  me.  Help  me  to  share  my 
adventures  with  her  ...  I  know 
the  gospel  is  true  and  that  noth- 
ing but  living  the  gospel  can 
bring  us  joy.  .  .  ." 

After  Gram  sat  down,  Mary 
continued  to  hold  the  baby,  who 
had  awakened  and  was  looking 
at  Mary's  face  with  all  the  inten- 
sity of  the  near-sighted  newborn. 
She  lowered  him  gently  to  her 
lap — her  uniform  was  due  for  a 
cleaning  anyway. 

During  the  remaining  testi- 
monies, Mary  looked  at  a  very 
young  baby  for  the  first  time,  the 
miniature  hand  and  wrist,  the 
baby  hair,  the  wee  mouth  and 
wobbly  head.  How  helpless  and 
frail!  What  a  miracle  that  he 
would  someday  be  a  man.  The 
baby  clung  tightly  to  her  little 
finger  until  his  mother  came  to 
get  him  at  the  meeting's  close. 

In  the  foyer,  it  was  almost  like 
a  receiving  line,  all  the  people 
wanting  to  meet  Gram's  grand- 
daughter. Then  Mary  and  Gram 
were  back  in  Gram's  room,  with 


only  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
taxi  would  come. 

"How's  your  shoulder,  Gram?" 
Mary  asked,  and  Gram  said 
quickly,  "Not  worth  discussing 
when  there's  something  better  to 
talk  about.  .  .  .  Before  you  leave, 
tell  me,  is  that  young  man  of 
yours  home  from  his  mission 
yet?" 

"Yes,  Gram — but  who  told  you 
about  Jim?" 

"Your  mother  felt  pretty  bad 
when  you  turned  him  down.  .  .  . 
He  went  to  England,  didn't  he?" 

"Yes,  Gram,  and  he  baptized 
more  than  one  hundred  people 
while  he  was  there." 

"You're  pretty  proud  of  him, 
Mary?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  am." 

"You're   twenty-three   now?" 

"Yes,  Gram."  ' 

"I  was  twenty-three  when  your 
father  was  born.  .  .  ." 

"Gram,  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, as  the  testimonies  were  be- 
ing borne,  did  you  pray  for  me?" 

"I  always  pray  for  you,  Mary, 
and  for  all  Eric's  and  my  family. 
And  I  always  pray  that  I  can  be 
of  some  use  to  someone  as  long 
as  I  live." 

Too  quickly,  the  taxi  was  wait- 
ing. At  the  door  Gram  said,  "It's 
a  wonderful  day  we  live  in,  Mary. 
Tomorrow  at  this  time  you'll  be 
in  London.  I'll  look  for  your 
card.  I  don't  have  one  from  Lon- 
don yet." 

Mary  stooped  to  kiss  Gram's 
cheek.  "Yes,  Gram,  it  is  a  won- 
derful day  we  live  in.  If  letters 
are  too  slow,  there's  direct  long- 
distance dialing!  Take  good  care 
of  the  London  card.  It  may  be 
the  last  one  with  a  foreign  post- 
mark you'll  get  from  me." 
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A  GOODLY 


For  he  established  a  testimony  .  .  .  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel,  which  he 
commanded  our  fathers,  that  they  should  make  them  known  to  their  children: 
That  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the  children  which  should 
be  born;  who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children  (Psalms  78:5-6). 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  live  in  the  spiritual  splendor  of  the 
early  days  of  the  restored  gospel,  that  generation  who  rejoiced  in  the 
presence  of  a  Prophet  upon  the  earth,  bequeathed  to  their  children 
and  to  many  thousands  of  others  in  the  latter  days — a  goodly  heritage. 
For  such  was  the  moving  strength  of  faith  and  purpose  in  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  building  of  the  kingdom  that  they  have  marked  an 
imprint  and  a  pattern  that  have  been  carried  forth  from  the  mountains 
of  Zion  to  the  far  continents,  and  to  people  of  many  tongues  and  races, 
"for  their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth  and  their  words  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  .  .  ." 

A  mark  and  a  pattern  of  order  and  thrift  and  industry  were  placed 
upon  the  land,  in  the  adornment  of  the  gardens  of  Nauvoo,  in  the 
homes  that  surrounded  the  temple,  in  the  flower-bordered  streets  that 
reached  to  the  river.  There  were  purpose  and  organization  in  the 
travel  and  in  the  campsites  along  the  trail  of  the  plains.  The  desert 
valleys  blossomed  and  furrows  silvered  with  water  marked  the  land. 
Even  the  lonely  log  cabins  and  the  adobe  houses  in  the  villages  were 
strongly  built,  and  the  men  and  women  who  possessed  a  love  of  land- 
scaping and  an  art  for  growing  greenery  encouraged  and  instructed 
those  who  thought  the  desert  could  not  be  redeemed.  Great  labor  was 
needed  in  the  conquest  of  the  land  and  in  seasonal  planning.  The 
valley  saints  rejoiced  and  developed  the  characteristic  of  gratitude  for 
"pastures  .  .  .  clothed  with  flocks;  the  valleys  .  .  .  covered  over  with 
corn." 

Industrious  and  independent  in  their  personal  attitudes,  the  pioneers 
were  early  schooled  and  directed  in  group  responsibility.  The  words 
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of  President  Brigham  Young  and  other  leaders  were  long  remembered 
in  the  valleys — raise  all  the  food  you  can,  enough  for  yourselves  and 
your  families — and  a  surplus  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  The  school- 
house,  the  "meetinghouse,"  the  "Relief  Society  halls"  and  granaries, 
the  tithing  offices  were  group  projects  and  as  important  to  the  people 
as  the  erection  of  their  own  homes.  It  was  with  sacrifice  and  pride  that 
temples  were  erected  in  the  days  of  poverty  among  the  saints. 

Thus  there  was  an  early  learning  of  the  principles  of  individual 
growth  and  development  through  cooperation  and  concern  for  all  the 
children  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  There  was  a  believing  that  men  and 
women  should  stand  tall  and  strong  and  "possess  their  own  souls," 
for  unless  they  had  developed  industry,  gratitude,  and  serenity  within 
themselves,  they  would  not  have  an  abundant  gift  to  impart  to  others. 

It  is  not  strange  but  only  a  natural  development  that  the  early  saints 
in  Nauvoo,  in  the  wagons  across  the  plains,  and  in  the  valleys  were 
record  keepers.  Many,  by  the  evening  campfire,  minutely  reported  the 
day's  events,  the  births  and  the  deaths,  the  singing  and  the  sermons, 
the  hardships  and  the  rejoicings,  the  morning  and  the  evening  prayers. 
As  one  far  traveler  reported,  "It  was  thus  that  I  began  the  establish- 
ment of  a  branch  of  my  father's  house  in  a  new  land." 

A  people  who  have  faith  in  divine  guidance  are  aided  and  directed 
far  beyond  their  individual  strengths  in  accomplishing  that  great 
achievement  of  placing  first  things  first.  The  gospel  was  the  radiant 
and  all-encompassing  light,  and,  within  that  glow,  men  and  women 
reared  their  children.  Each  child  was  regarded  as  divinely  given  to 
earth  life,  to  be  directed  and  inspired  along  a  pathway  that  would  lead 
to  eternal  progress.  Parents  realized  the  blessings  of  the  family  as  an 
eternal  unit.  Above  all,  many  of  them  seemed  to  know  the  importance 
of  their  place  and  time  in  living  the  gospel  and  imparting  the  glad 
tidings  afar,  for  their  testimonies  were  destined  "for  all  the  borders 
of  the  earth." 

—V.  P.  C. 
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Change  in  Order  of  Relief  Society  Lessons 

Attention  is  called  to  the  change  in  the  order  of  teaching  the 
social  science  and  literature  lessons.  Beginning  with  October 
1965,  the  social  science  "Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Home" 
lessons  will  be  taught  on  the  third  meeting  day  of  the  month 
instead  of  the  fourth  in  order  that  eight  lessons  may  be  presented 
in  these  correlation  lessons.  The  literature  lessons,  formerly 
taught  on  the  third  meeting  day  of  the  month,  will  move  to  the 
fourth  meeting  day. 

Two  social  science  lessons  "Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Home" 
(the  lessons  for  October  and  November  1965)  will  be  printed  in 
the  August  issue. 

The  work  meeting  lessons  for  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember will  be  a  continuation  of  the  course  "Molding  a  Happy 
Life,"  by  Winnifred  C.  Jardine. 


Erratum 

In  the  Honor  Roll  for  Nampa  Stake  (published  in  the  May  1965  issue 
of  the  Magazine,  page  381),  the  correct  figures  should  be  1,000  sub- 
scriptions, and  980  members,  resulting  in  102  per  cent,  which  places 
Nampa  Stake  among  the  ten  stakes  with  the  highest  number  of  sub- 
scriptions. 


Dear  Lord 

Mae   L.   Curtis 

Kindly  give   to   me   each   day, 

A  prayer  to  guide  me  on  my  way. 

A  blessing,   give  me  strength  to   live, 

And   learn  to  love  and  to  forgive. 

Help  me  pure  and  sinless   be, 

To  greet  each  day  with  faith  in  thee. 
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omans 
Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Lorena  Chipman  (Mrs.  Harvey)  Fletch- 
er, of  Provo,  Utah's  Mother  of  the 
Year,  was  named  American  Mother 
of  the  Year  on  May  4  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York,  and  was 
presented  to  the  world  on  a  live 
television  interview  transmitted  to 
Europe  by  the  Early  Bird  Satellite. 
Living  for  many  years  in  New  York, 
Mrs.  Fletcher  is  an  ideal  home- 
maker  and  mother.  A  constant  inspi- 
ration and  teacher  to  her  children 
morally  and  religiously,  she  also  chal- 
lenged their  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
interests  with  visits  to  art  galleries, 
museums,  historical  and  natural 
beauty  spots,  and  theaters  and  musi- 
cal events.  Warm  and  friendly,  she 
opened  her  heart  and  her  home  to 
visiting  foreigners  and  lonesome 
young  people  from  Utah. 

Her  six  living  children  are  all  faith- 
ful Latter-day  Saints  and  very  distin- 
guished in  their  respective  fields.  Her 
husband  is  an  internationally  re- 
nowned physicist. 

Belle  S.  Spafford,  General  President 
of  Relief  Society,  was  elected  Third 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Moth- 
ers Committee,  May  5,  at  a  business 
meeting  of  the  organization  in  New 
York  City.  President  Spafford  has  been 
a  committee  member  for  a  number 
of  years.  She  attended  the  National 
Awards  Luncheon  on  May  7th.  Ellen 
N.  Barnes  of  the  General  Board  con- 
ducted the  Singing  Mothers  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Stakes  in  a 
musical  presentation  for  the  luncheon. 

Among  the  eminent  American  women 
recently  selected  to  the  Women's  Hall 
of  Fame  at  the  World's  Fair  were 
Helen    Keller,    honored   for   her   work 


among  the  handicapped;  Marian  An- 
derson, singer;  Margaret  Bourke- 
White,  photographer  and  correspond- 
ent; Pearl  Buck,  author;  Edna  Ferber, 
author;  Helen  Hayes,  actress;  Mar- 
garet Mead,  anthropologist;  and  Sen- 
ator  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

Olive  Woolley  Burt's  thirty-fifth  book 
The  First  Book  of  Salt  was  recently 
published  by  Franklin  Watts,  Inc., 
New  York.  It  is  illustrated  by  fifty- 
two  photographs  relating  to  salt,  from 
its  processing  in  China,  to  an  office 
made  of  salt,  to  carved  figures  of 
salt,  to  the  old  Saltair  pavilion  in 
Utah.  It  is  informative  and  interest- 
ing for  fourth  graders  and  all  ages 
beyond. 

Adrienne  Koch  has  selected  and  edited 
a  remarkable  collection  of  letters,  ex- 
cerpts from  diaries,  addresses,  and 
other  valuable  historical  documents  in 
her  book  The  American  Enlightenment 
(Brazillier  Publishers).  She  declares 
that  the  period  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers "was  an  exceptional,  indeed  a 
glorious  time  of  thought  and  con- 
structive human  effort."  Included 
among  the  statesmen  represented  are: 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Madison,  and  Hamilton — "a  cluster 
of  extraordinary  men  such  as  is  rare- 
ly encountered  in  modern  history." 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  re- 
cently spoke  to  a  women's  journal- 
istic group,  making  a  plea  for 
"untwisting  this  twisted  age,"  and 
once  again  respecting  and  practicing 
fundamental  truths  and  basic  moral 
values,  and  getting  away  from  our 
over-emphasis    on    the    material. 
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Deep  Summer 

Vesta  Fairbaim 


This  mountain  pool  of  sunlight, 

Where  no  wind  stirs 

The  fragrant  air, 

Is  laden  with  scent  of  pine, 

Of  cedar  and  fir, 

And  midday  warmth. 


Suddenly 

A  crested  jay,  pert  birt 

With  flash  of  blue, 

Disturbs 

This  golden  pool 

With  brief,  bright 

Flight. 


Through  the  scented  air 

A  feather  flutters 

Down, 

And  I  grow  aware 

Midsummer 

Is  now. 


Sunday  Is  Still  Sunday  When  You're  Camping 


Leola  Hacken 


■  As  the  first  campfires  began  to  send  wisps  of  blue  smoke  up  among  the  pines 
many  miles  from  our  home,  our  children  were  just  emerging  from  the  showers 
at  the  campground.  They  looked  so  unusually  "slicked  up"  for  a  campground 
that  a  companion  from  the  night  before  rushed  to  my  youngest  daughter  and 
cried  out,  "Where  are  you  going?  You  said  you  weren't  going  until  after  Sunday!" 

"We're  going  to  church,  of  course,"  my  little  daughter  replied. 

Her  companion  streaked  across  the  campground  calling,  "Mother!  Mother! 
I  want  to  go  to  church,  too!" 

Like  hundreds  of  other  families,  vacation  means  camping  to  our  family.  And 
like  all  active  Latter-day  Saint  families,  we  know  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  the  house  of  prayer  and  offer  up  our  sacraments,  for  it  is  a 
holy  day. 

Must  these  two  situations  conflict?  We  don't  think  so.  In  fact,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  attendance  at  many,  many  scattered  wards  and  tiny  branches  is  a 
most  profitable  and  rewarding  way  to  prove  to  ourselves  and  our  Heavenly 
Father,  that  we  do  respect  his  holy  day.  A  little  advance  planning  is  the  necessary 
step  literally  to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles.  With  planning  ahead,  and  getting  pre- 
pared, the  Sabbath  away  from  home  can  be  a  joyful  family  experience. 

Every  parent  who  has  packed  for  camping  knows  the  value  of  planning  ahead 
and  getting  a  good  supply  of  film,  insect-repellent,  fishhooks,  and  on  and  on. 
If  one  plans  to  be  away  over  the  Sabbath,  a  list  of  necessary  items  must  be 
extended,  and  a  certain  amount  of  extra  space  is  required.  We  recommend  an 
understanding  of  the  benefits  that  come  from  Sabbath  worship  during  that 
final  time  of  loading  the  car,  trailer,  or  luggage  rack.  My  husband's  favorite  joke 
is:  "Whoever  said,  'You  can't  take  it  with  you,'  hasn't  seen  my  wife  pack  for 
camping." 

But  well  before  the  loading  of  the  car,  comes  the  planning  for  the  Sabbath. 
One's  bishop  will  have  the  latest  issue  of  the  Directory  of  the  General  Authorities 
and  Officers  of  the  Church,  including  all  stake  presidents,  bishoprics,  and  branch 
presidencies,  and  their  locations.  One's  bishop  will  cooperate  in  giving  the  in- 
formation needed.  Next,  arrange  your  time  schedule  to  camp  as  near  as  possible 
to  a  ward  or  branch.  Don't  think  it  has  to  be  a  large  one!  Some  of  our  happiest 
Sabbath  days  have  been  spent  when  we  attended  very  small  branches.  At  one 
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spot,  the  branch  president  had  to  send  for  more  sacrament  cups,  because  our 
family,  plus  two  other  visiting  families,  brought  the  attendance  up  to  200  per 
cent.  The  spirit  there  was  wonderful,  and  we  all  saw  that  the  teaching  and  the 
procedures  were  the  same  familiar  ones  we  knew  in  our  home  ward. 

The  next  step,  after  planning  where  to  stop  over,  from  Saturday  afternoon  to 
Monday  morning,  is  to  find  out  the  types  of  campgrounds  available  near  the 
ward  or  branch.  Perhaps  your  budget  allows  for  a  motel  now  and  then.  If  so, 
this  simplifies  planning  and  probably  puts  you  nearer  the  local  chapel  or  hall 
where  the  ward  or  branch  meets. 

The  directory  information  your  bishop  gave  you  has  given  you  names  to  con- 
tact Saturday  afternoon,  when  you  arrive  in  the  town  where  you  plan  to  attend 
church  on  Sunday.  A  phone  call  to  the  local  bishop  or  branch  president  will  not 
only  tell  you  time  schedules,  but  will  also  introduce  you  to  a  fine  member  of  the 
Church  who  will  undoubtedly  be  looking  for  your  family  and  be  ready  to  greet 
them  and  show  them  which  classes  to  attend. 

Saturday  is  also  the  time  to  buy  ahead  all  you  will  need  to  prepare  Sunday's 
meals  and  Monday's  breakfast.  If  you  have  camped  before,  you  know  this  can  be 
done.  You'll  have  your  favorite  recipes,  perhaps  cottage-fried  potatoes,  no-bake 
cookies,  and  so  forth.  You'll  know  certain  items  can  be  stored,  others  must  be 
used  up.  Applesauce  cake,  for  instance,  in  a  tight  container,  is  still  nice  and  moist 
for  Sunday's  dessert  treat.  / 

On  Saturdays,  we  also  like  to  have  some  Church  magazines  or  books  to  read 
on  Sundays.  Mother  and  daughters  may  have  to  wait  in  the  car  while  the  boys 
and  their  father  attend  Priesthood  meeting,  and  the  time  goes  rapidly  if  some- 
thing special  has  been  saved  and  is  a  surprise  for  this  time. 

Clothing  may  also  be  planned  by  mother.  She  knows  which  dresses  and 
trousers  are  least  likely  to  look  crumpled.  Of  course,  all  Sunday  clothing  will  be 
on  hangers  by  Saturday  night  and  look  surprisingly  well  pressed  after  hanging 
overnight.  Shoes  (stored  in  plastic  bags)  can  be  slipped  on  the  last  thing. 

A  time  well  loved  and  remembered  is  the  gathering  in  the  motel,  the  tent,  or 
trailer  house  for  family  prayer.  Usually,  even  the  tiny  children  remember  to 
thank  their  Creator  for  the  beauties  he  has  provided. 

After  Sunday  School  you  will  be  thrilled  to  see  your  children  making  new 
friends.  They  will  have  enjoyed  their  classes  and  will  be  eager  to  go  back  to 
sacrament  meeting.  Several  times  the  local  members  have  pointed  out  areas 
of  great  beauty  we  would  have  missed  without  their  help.  We  have  even  enjoyed 
their  hospitality  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Our  son  had  a  birthday  one  Sabbath  while 
we  were  near  Tillamook,  Oregon,  and  some  lovely  members  there  invited  all  of 
us  to  their  home  overlooking  the  Pacific.  While  in  Yosemite  National  Park,  we 
traveled  forty  miles  to  Sunday  School  and  sacrament  meeting.  The  branch  there, 
also,  was  full  of  friendly  saints.  Our  children  kept  their  attendance  records  intact 
and  learned  many  lessons  of  worship. 

Many  small  branches  provide  excellent  sermons  and  their  members  travel 
great  distances  to  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  Children  understand  and  appreciate 
these  more  after  their  own  traveling.  These  members  know,  as  campers  can 
learn,  that  "A  Sabbath  well  spent  brings  a  week  of  content." 


In  the  Pyrenees 

Diane   Houghton 

Birmingham,  England 

I  had  thought  that  beauty  was  no  more, 

Pyrenees, 

Until    I    saw  your    mountains. 

Words  do    not   go 

Where    I    have    been, 

The    sights    I've    seen, 

And  beauty  lives  again. 
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■  "Summertime,  and  the  living  is  easy  .  .  ."  says  a  popular  song.  And  who 
among  us,  with  the  coming  of  summer,  does  not  look  forward  to  those  long, 
lazy  days  of  "easy"  living? 

Children  count  the  days  until  they  will  be  free  of  the  classroom.  Fathers 
look  forward  to  fishing  and  golf.  Teenagers  and  college  students  anticipate 
freedom  from  studies  with  as  much  eagerness  as  do  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters. 

But  what  about  Mom?  Is  this  an  "easy-living"  time  for  her?  Frankly,  no!  Her 
laundry  load  triples  in  size  as  washable  summer  cotton  clothing  replaces  winter 
woolens.  With  children  constantly  at  home,  there  are  increased  demands  for 
cookies  and  other  homemade  delicacies  that  the  family  insists  no  one  else  can 
make  so  well. 

In  addition  to  these  tasks,  a  mother  is  still  supposed  to  prepare  three  nourish- 
ing meals  a  day  for  her  family,  and  the  dishes  need  washing,  just  as  much  as 
they  do  in  the  winter.  If  she's  not  careful,  a  mother  can  end  up  feeling  sorry 
for  herself  as  summer  approaches. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way,  though.  There  are  any  number  of  shortcuts 
the  mistress  of  the  household  can  use  to  make  her  own  summertime  living 
easier. 

For  those  three  meals  a  day,  check  your  cookbooks.  You'll  be  surprised  to 
find  how  many  of  your  favorite  recipes  can  be  prepared  in  the  cool  morning 
hours,  stored  in  the  refrigerator  until  evening,  and  either  served  crisply  cold, 
or  popped  into  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes  before  serving,  if  you  want  a  hot 
meal.  And  by  the  way,  did  you  know  that  nutrition  experts  have  said  that 
even  in  summer,  everyone  should  have  at  least  one  hot  food  during  the  day? 
You'll  find  a  few  recipes  at  the  end  of  this  article  to  help  you  take  life  easy 
this  summer. 

Your  baking  can  be  done  in  the  morning,  or,  if  you  prefer,  slip  a  cake, 
cookies,  or  what-have-you  into  the  oven  after  your  evening  meal  and  let  it 
bake  while  you  relax  on  the  front  porch  with  a  glass  of  lemonade.  If  you're 
fortunate  enough  to  own  a  deep  freeze,  bake  a  supply  of  your  family's  favorites 
on  one  of  the  gloomy,  rainy  days  that  come  along  sometimes  even  in  the 
summer,  and  pop  them  into  the  freezer  for  use  on  hot  days. 

Even  that  pile  of  summer  cottons  doesn't  need  to  make  washing  such  a 
formidable  task  as  you  might  think.  Don't  try  to  do  a  big  washing  once  a  week, 
but  do  two  or  three  smaller  ones.  Perhaps  you  might  want  to  put  a  load  of 
clothes  into  the  washer  before  breakfast.  By  the  time  the  breakfast  dishes  are 
washed,  your  clothes  are  ready  to  go  on  the  line,  or  in  the  dryer.  Or  load  your 
washer  at  bedtime  and  let  the  clothes  wash  while  you  are  getting  your  beauty 
sleep.  When  morning  comes,  they're  ready  to  hang  up,  if  they  dry  in  the  air. 

Once  they're  washed,  the  clothes  do  have  to  be  ironed,  but  this  needn't  be 
a  wearisome  chore  either.  Many  of  the  new  summer  cottons  are  drip-dry 
fabrics,  requiring  little  or  no  ironing.   Just  take  them  off  the  line  or  out  of 
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the  dryer,  and  put  them  away.  Cut  your  ironing  down  to  bare  essentials.  Such 
items  as  dish  towels,  sheets,  and  pajamas,  for  example,  look  nice  when  they 
are  ironed,  but  they  don't  absolutely  need  it.  And  as  with  your  washing,  don't 
try  to  do  all  your  ironing  at  one  time,  but  do  a  little  bit  several  mornings  dur- 
ing the  week.  If  you  have  a  shady  porch,  move  your  ironing  board  out  there 
and  use  an  extension  cord  to  plug  in  your  iron.  It's  much  more  comfortable. 
And  speaking  of  comfort,  don't  just  stand  there.  Sit  down  to  iron.  You  won't 
get  nearly  as  tired. 

These  are  just  a  few  shortcuts  that  can  help  make  summer  a  time  of  easier 
living  for  mother,  as  well  as  for  her  family.  Once  you  start  looking,  you'll 
probably  find  many  more.  Just  make  it  a  point  to  get  as  many  jobs  as  possible 
out  of  the  way  during  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  do  something  that  can 
be  done  while  you  relax.  Darning  socks,  letting  down  hems,  mending,  and 
sewing  on  buttons  are  a  few  suggestions.  Take  some  time  just  to  relax  each 
day,  too.  You'll  feel  better,  and  your  family  will  appreciate  your  unruffled 
attitude. 

Anyway,  happy  summertime!  And  now  here  are  the  recipes  I  promised  you 
earlier. 

FRANKFURTER-POTATO  CASSEROLE 

Make  a  sauce  by  combining  1  can  cream  of  celery  soup,  %  cup  milk,  y4  cup 
finely  chopped  onion,  and  2-3  teaspoons  prepared  mustard.  In  a  buttered  iy2- 
quart  casserole,  arrange  alternate  layers  of  4  cups  diced,  cooked  potatoes  (a 
good  way  to  use  leftover  ones),  the  sauce,  and  y2  pound  of  frankfurters  split 
lengthwise.  Cover.  Refrigerate  until  45  minutes  before  serving  time.  Place  in 
cold  oven  and  bake  covered  for  30  minutes  at  400  degrees;  uncover  and  bake 
for  15  minutes  more.  Makes  four  servings. 

This  is  good  as  a  change  from  potato  salad,  and  really  involves  no  more  work 
or  time. 

CASSEROLE  STEW 

Roll  1  pound  beef  cubes  in  2  tablespoons  flour,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  and  a  dash 
of  pepper.  Brown  in  2  tablespoons  shortening.  Stir  in  1  can  tomato  soup,  1  cup 
water,  and  1  minced  garlic  clove,  if  desired.  Cover  and  cook  slowly  for  one  hour. 
Add  6  carrots  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  8  small  white  onions.  Cover  and  cook 
for  one  hour  more.  Cool  and  place  in  refrigerator.  Remove  from  refrigerator  30 
minutes  before  serving  time.  Add  one  ten-ounce  package  frozen  peas,  cover,  and 
cook  for  30  minutes.  For  a  thicker  stew,  uncover  for  the  last  ten  minutes  of 
cooking  time. 

ORANGE  SALAD 

Combine  1  package  orange  gelatin  and  1  cup  hot  water.  When  gelatin  is  dis- 
solved, add  y2  cup  cold  water.  Allow  to  cool,  and  before  it  begins  to  set,  stir 
in  1  pint  orange  sherbet,  1  banana  cut  in  slices,  1  can  mandarin  oranges 
drained,  and  10  large  marshmallows  cut  into  small  pieces.  Chill  until  serving 
time. 

This  is  also  good  as  a  dessert.  If  you  prefer,  the  mandarin  orange  juice  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  cold  water. 

MACARONI-WIENER  SALAD 

Mix  4  ounces  i}/2  package)  drained,  cooked  elbow  macaroni  with  1  tablespoon 
grated  onion  and  XU  cup  thin  French  dressing.  Stir  in  1  cup  finely  diced  celery, 
y2  cup  sliced  radishes,  2  tablespoons  minced  parsley  (if  desired),  and  4  thinly 
sliced  cooked  wieners.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  cover  and  chill  until  serving 
time.  Season  y2  cup  dairy  sour  cream  with  1  teaspoon  mustard  and  fold  into 
salad  just  before  serving. 

This  salad  is  good  served  "as  is"  or  it  may  be  used  to  stuff  large,  ripe 
tomatoes.  If  you  stuff  the  tomatoes,  you  may  want  to  double  the  proportions 
on  the  sour  cream  and  mustard  in  the  last  step,  and  use  half  of  this  mixture  to 
top  the  tomatoes  after  stuffing.  This  makes  a  hearty  main  dish  for  any  summer 
evening. 
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Sleepwear  and  Sunsuits 


Janet  W.  Breeze 


Here  is  an  interesting  idea  for  making  the  most  of  those  larger 
material  scraps:  sleepwear  or  sunsuits  for  children  can  be  constructed 
by  using  a  different  print  of  cotton  for  each  pattern  piece. 

If  second-time-around  buttons  are  used,  and  you  have  patterns 
on  hand,  the  cost  of  such  articles  of  clothing  can  be  limited  to  thread, 
and  elastic  for  pajamas.  Best  of  all — children  call  them  "fun  clothes!" 
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(Continued  from  the  June  Magazine) 

For  an  easy  Sunday  supper,  for  firesides,  or  after  the  ball  game,  serve 
this  "make  ahead"  pseudo-Mexican  casserole  with  a  tossed  salad  and  garlic 
bread,  or  just  soda  crackers. 

Tamale  Corn 

(Mex -American) 

2  cans  cream-style  corn  1   303  can  tamales  (including  liquid) 

1   dozen  ripe  olives  (optional)  l/2    CUP  undiluted  condensed  milk 

4  or  5  soda  crackers  1-2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine 

Empty  tamales  into  casserole  dish.  Remove  paper  from  tamales  and  cut 
each  tamale  into  about  4  chunks.  Add  corn,  olives,  and  milk.  Mix  lightly.  Melt 
butter,  roll  crackers  to  crumbs.  Mix  with  butter.  Sprinkle  over  top  of  mixture  in 
casserole.  Bake  at  350  degrees  until  it  bubbles  around  the  edge  (about  30 
minutes).  Can  be  prepared  ahead  and  reheated. 

Betty  Graham  brought  a  bit  of  her  native  Taiwan  to  us.  She  is  a  skilled 
nurse  and  cook.  She  says  the  Chinese  do  not  measure,  so  these  are  "about" 
proportions,  with  her  special  directions  and  quantities.  One  can  eat  a  great 
amount  of  rice  prepared  in  this  manner,  because,  as  her  husband  says,  "It 
doesn't  swell  after  you  eat  it." 

Chinese  Fried   Rice 

Five  cups  long-grain,  or  water  rice,  where  available.  Wash  under  running 
water  until  the  water  is  clear.  Add  water  until  it  is  1  inch  over  the  rice.  Do  not 
salt  the  water.  Boil  the  rice  until  the  water  is  about  half  gone.  Cover  and  turn 
the  heat  to  the  lowest  flame  possible  and  let  steam  for  about  40  minutes.  Do 
not  peek  or  remove  the  lid.  Rice  cooked  by  this  method  is  not  mushy.  The 
kernels  remain  individual,  and  reheating  will  not  destroy  this  quality. 

Cook  2  lbs.  bacon  chopped  fine,  until  the  fat  is  rendered,  but  the  bacon  is 
not  brown  and  crisp.  Drain  all  but  about  1  tbsp.  grease.  Add  2  bunches  finely 
chopped  green  onions  and  7  beaten  eggs.  Do  not  try  to  cook,  or  brown  the 
onions,  but  stir  eggs  and  onions  rapidly  so  the  eggs  will  not  become  hard  or 
tough. 

Add  egg  mixture  to  the  hot  rice  and  mix  well.  Add  1  cup  soya  sauce  and 
continue  mixing  until  all  the  rice  is  evenly  coated.  Serve  hot.  Fried  rice  may  be 
reheated  by  adding  water  and  heating  on  top  of  the  stove,  or  in  the  oven  in  a 
covered  casserole  with  water  added. 

Since  most  families  will  not  use  this  amount  of  rice  profitably,  Betty's 
recipe  has  been  reduced   to  the  following  amounts   with   the   awareness   that 
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most    housewives    will    add    or    subtract    the    amounts    to    suit    their    families' 
preferences: 

iy2  cup  rice,  x/i  to  1  lb.  bacon,  1  bunch  green  onions,  3  eggs,  x/z  cup  soya 
sauce. 

Eight- Layer  French  Torte 

Our  dessert  has  never  seen  France,  nor  does  France  know  about  it!  It  is 
so  tasty  and  attractive,  we  think  every  French  cook  will  wish  it  had  originated 
with  her.  To  our  knowledge,  this  is  original  with  my  mother,  Afton  W.  Hunt,  a 
member  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society.  It  is  best  made  a  day  ahead 
of  serving  and  it  will  keep  several  days  if  given  a  chance. 

Purchase  a  frozen  pound  cake  from  your  grocer's  freezer,  or  bake  a  package 
pound  cake  according  to  directions,  being  certain  to  use  the  correct  size  pan, 
or  make  your  favorite  pound  cake.  A  loaf  9"  x  5"  is  most  easily  worked  with 
and  prettier  to  serve.  Avoid  the  commercial  loaves  about  2  inches  square.  A 
frozen  pound  cake  is  easier  to  slice  into  thin  layers,  and  the  layers  are  easier  to 
cut  evenly  if  the  cake  is  turned  on  its  side.  Use  a  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife  for 
prize-winning  results. 

Filling:  l/2  cup  sugar;  5  tbsp.  cornstarch;  4  tbsp.  cocoa;  l/2  tsp.  salt.  Make  a 
paste  by  mixing  these  ingredients  with  water.  Add  \l/2  cup  water  and,  cook, 
stirring  constantly,  until  of  pudding  consistency.  If  filling  thickens  too  much,  add 
a  little  water.  As  it  is  removed  from  the  heat,  add  y4  tsp.  cinnamon,  1  tsp. 
vanilla,  and  1  tbsp.  butter.  Cool  before  spreading. 

Frosting 

2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine  2  to  3  cups  powdered  sugar  pinch  of  salt 

2  squares  of  bar  chocolate  (melted)  2-3  tbsp.  condensed  milk  (undiluted) 

For  fluffy  frosting,  whip  the  softened  shortening  in  a  bowl  (electric  beater 
preferred).  Add  salt  and  a  little  powdered  sugar.  Continue  to  beat  on  medium 
speed  as  milk  ana'  sugar  are  added  alternately  in  small  amounts,  always  main- 
taining a  fluffy  consistency.  Add  melted  chocolate.  The  finished  product  should 
be  fluffy  and  firm  enough  to  hold  its  shape  as  spread.  Add  additional  milk  or 
sugar  to  make  it  thinner  or  thicker  as  needed. 

Procedure 

Lay  a  sheet  of  waxed  paper  on  flat  surface.  Turn  frozen  cake  loaf  on  its 
side  on  cutting  board.  Slice  a  layer  from  the  bottom  of  the  loaf,  about  1/3  inch 
thick.  Support  slice  with  hand  to  keep  whole.  Lift  gently  to  waxed  paper,  placing 
crust  side  down.  Spread  top  with  thin  layer  of  cold  filling  (about  %   inch  thick). 
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(When  cold,  filling  should  be  of  firm  pudding  consistency,  so  it  will  hold  its 
shape.  If  it  is  too  thin,  layers  will  slip.)  Cut  second  layer  of  cake  from  loaf  and 
lift  to  top  of  first  layer.  Repeat  filling  spread.  Continue  this  process  until  the 
entire  loaf,  except  the  top  layer,  is  layered  and  spread.  There  should  be  8  to  9 
layers  if  the  uncut  loaf  measured  nearly  5  inches  high.  Now  spread  the  entire 
loaf  on  the  sides  and  top  with  frosting.  Let  set  several  hours  or  overnight  at 
room  temperature.  To  serve,  cut  in  thin  slices  as  you  would  slice  bread,  being 
careful  to  support  each  slice  with  spatula,  and  lift  to  a  dessert  plate. 

Hilo  Coconut 

For  a  crispy,  non-sweet,  munching  treat,  try   these  coconut   chips.    Like 
peanuts,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  with  just  a  taste. 

Break  or  saw  a  coconut  in  two.  Place  with  cut  sides  up  on  cookie  sheet 
and  into  oven  heated  to  300  degrees  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  a  knife  run  between 
the  shell  and  the  meat  loosens  the  meat  and  it  comes  free  in  large  pieces.  Do 
not  remove  the  thin  brown  coating  clinging  to  the  white  meat.  With  a  vegetable 
peeler,  and  working  from  the  cut  edge  of  the  coconut  meat,  slice  into  thin 
strips,  keeping  them  as  large  as  possible.  Spread  in  broiler  pan  and  sprinkle  with 
salt,  turning  lightly  once  to  mix  salt.  Heat  the  oven  to  about  200  degrees  or  less. 
Place  pan  of  coconut  slices  in  oven  and  let  remain  several  hours  or  until  dry. 
Coconut  burns  easily,  so  avoid  using  higher  heat,  but  dry  as  you  would  dried 
corn.  When  chips  are  dry,  store  in  airtight  containers. 


SOMETHING  BEAUTIFUL 
Joyce  L.  Canham 

In  reference  to  the  June  1964  issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  in  par- 
ticular, the  article  on  making  parchment  stationery,  by  Peggy  Tangren,  I 
want  to  say  "Thanks  so  much." 

Today  I  took  a  walk  along  an  oft- traveled  route  where  the  scenery  is 
weeds,  vines,  and  a  few  wild  flowers.  When  I  stooped  to  pick  one  particularly 
lovely  bloom  I  decided  to  see  if  I  could  start  my  collection  of  flowers  and 
grasses  to  press  for  my  stationery.  With  my  eyes  thus  opened,  I  suddenly 
beheld  the  beauty  I  could  never  have  seen  otherwise.  Even  from  the  un- 
attractive slopes  by  the  roadside  I  gathered  some  of  the  most  beautiful  plants 
I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  leaves  shaped  like  birds,  tiny  blossoms  hidden 
in  the  grass,  and  some  of  the  grasses,  having  gone  to  seed,  produced  billowy 
clouds  of  color. 

My  heart  is  overflowing  as  I  write  to  thank  you  for  helping  me  once 
again  to  see  the  beauty  that  is  always  present.  Today,  I  felt  the  magic  of  dis- 
covering something  beautiful.  Something  stirred  in  me  that  has  long  been 
dormant,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  want  to  say  thanks.  The  fire  of  my  love 
of  beauty  and  nature  has  been  rekindled,  and  my  heart  is  full. 

May  God  inspire  and  always  bless  you  in  publishing  this  wonderful 
Magazine. 
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Knitted  Lace -A  Lovely  Art 


Katy  Stailey  Rogers,  Mesa,  Arizona,  is  an  expert  in  the  lovely  and  useful  art  of 
knitting.  She  was  taught  the  intricate  details  of  knitting  lace  by  her  mother-in- 
law,  Josephine  Wall  Rogers.  Mrs.  Katy  Rogers  has  knitted  many  beautiful  wool 
stoles  which  have  been  displayed  and  sold  at  bazaars  and  benefit  socials.  She 
has  made  more  than  a  hundred  pairs  of  pillowslips  adorned  with  exquisitely 
patterned  knitted  lace.  Her  knitted  articles,  that  include  bedspreads  and 
tablecloths,  have  won  numerous  awards  at  county  and  State  fairs  in  Arizona. 
She  is  particularly  expert  at  making  fringed  articles,  and  in  working  out  her 
own  designs.  Well  known  as  an  expert  quilter,  she  has  made  many  quilts  and 
coverlets  for  Relief  Society  bazaars. 

Her  talents  also  include  the  fine  art  of  cooking.  She  has  served  as  head 
cook  for  many  ward  and  stake  events,  and  is  often  called  upon  for  copies  of  her 
prize  recipes.  She  has  managed  restaurants  and  cafeterias,  and  has  willingly 
gone  into  many  homes  to  assist  with  housework  and  cookery  in  times  of  family 
emergencies. 

Mrs.  Rogers'  present  project  is  to  make  a  "crazy  patch"  quilt  for  each  of 
her  nineteen  grandchildren. 
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■  "Men  are  that  they  might  have  joy"  does  not  mean  that  we  exist  solely 
to  enjoy  happiness.  Joy  does  not  come  to  us  ready-made  as  a  lasting  gift 
through  life.  Nobody  is  ever  happy  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  We  must  learn  to  snatch  happiness  in  little  bits.  We  must  learn  to 
recognize  it,  or  the  elements  or  conditions  out  of  which  it  can  be  created,  and 
then  to  form  the  habit  of  snatching  it  or  its  possibilities,  and  treasuring  it 
while  it  lasts. 

One  husband  paid  his  wife  the  following  beautiful  tribute.  "Mary  has 
brought  the  ability  to  snatch  bits  of  happiness  from  life  as  it  passes  by,  to  a 
fine  art.  Even  trying  days  do  not  baffle  her.  Yesterday  she  started  to  do  the 
weekly  washing.  Something  went  wrong  with  the  washing  machine.  She  could 
not  get  a  repair  man  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  But  did  she  burst  into 
tears  or  lose  her  temper?  Instead,  she  stirred  up  a  batch  of  muffins  and  called 
a  newly  made  friend  with  a  large  family  who  lives  down  the  street  and  told 
her  she  was  coming  to  help  with  a  basket  of  mending  she  had  seen  when  she 
and  her  Relief  Society  visiting  teacher  companion  had  called  a  few  days  be- 
fore. When  I  came  home  last  night,  she  did  not  moan  to  me  about  the  broken 
machine  or  the  disruption  of  the  household  schedule  she  likes  to  keep.  She 
gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  the  visit  she  had  had  with  this  overworked 
neighbor  and  of  plans  they  had  made  for  future  working  together." 

It  is  worth  time  and  thought  to  discover  sources  of  happiness  within  our 
reach  and  the  possibilities  we  have  of  availing  ourselves  of  them.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  travel  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  nor  to  attend  fine  operas  and 
stimulating  lectures,  nor  wear  costly  clothes,  nor  live  in  elegant  homes;  but  we 
can  thrill  over  the  constant,  ever-changing  grandeurs  in  nature;  we  can  read 
good  books;  we  can  make  family  relationships  joyous  and  precious,  and  be 
gladdened  by  the  opportunities  and  blessings  of  friendships.  And,  above  all. 
we  can  find  enduring  joy  in  keeping  close  to  our  Father  in  heaven. 
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■  The  well-worn,  deep  metal  pie  plate  didn't  look  like  anything  valuable  as 
it  lay  neglected  in  a  kitchen  drawer.  An  outsider  would  have  quickly  discarded 
it  as  something  of  little  value,  but  to  our  family,  gathered  to  prepare  the  house 
for  new  occupants,  it  represented  a  cherished  characteristic  of  a  friendly,  viva- 
cious grandmother. 

The  pie  plate  was  what  we  called  Grandmother's  Neighbor  Plate,  and  it 
was  one  of  her  most  often  used  kitchen  utensils. 

Grandmother  always  seemed  to  make  a  little  extra  whenever  she  prepared 
a  special  treat  for  her  family.  Somehow,  the  extra  was  placed  in  the  pie  plate 
and  carried  to  an  appreciative  friend  or  neighbor.  When  sickness,  trouble,  or 
death  visited  a  neighborhood  home,  the  pie  plate  inevitably  was  carried  to  the 
kitchen  door,  and  the  sorrowing  family  members  were  cheered  by  the  delectable 
contents. 

Grandmother,  an  excellent  cook,  was  locally  famous  for  her  flaky  pie 
crusts,  mouth-watering  fruitcakes,  and  feathery  light  hot  rolls. 


The  Neighbor  Plate  helped  Grandmother  get  acquainted  with  a  new- 
comer, too.  Moving  day  was  sure  to  find  her  running  over  with  a  "little  some- 
thing" to  help  out  with  the  first  meal  in  the  new  home.  We  soon  noticed  that 
the  Neighbor  Plate  was  an  important  link  in  the  close,  warm  friendships  that 
grew  along  her  street. 

Frequently,  the  plate  was  returned  heaped  with  apples,  berries,  pieces  of 
newly  baked  cake,  or  other  special  treats  from  a  grateful  heart.  Gratitude  de- 
lighted Grandmother,  but  those  few  neighbors  who  felt  duty-bound  to  return 
the  favor  were  a  genuine  disappointment.  Grandmother  felt  that  her  offering 
should  be  savored,  enjoyed — even  appreciated — but  not  necessarily  paid  back. 

Grandmother  is  gone,  now,  but  the  philosophical  values  she  implanted  in 
our  hearts  are  with  us  still. 

Her  daughters  have  remained  in  the  same  friendly  mountain  valley  where 
they  grew  to  womanhood,  but  the  grandchildren  have  settled  across  the  country 
from  Florida  to  California.  Our  homes  are  as  varied  as  we  are,  but  each  of  us 
has  an  important  piece  of  kitchen  equipment.  We  would  never  think  of  keep- 
ing house  without  a  Neighbor  Plate! 

Our  Grandmother's  philosophy  of  giving  is  as  appropriate  today  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  What  we  give  is  not  really  too  important.  It  may  be  lemon 
meringue  pie  in  Florida,  or  Hungarian  goulash  in  California.  Whatever  else 
we  may  add,  love  and  friendliness  are  the  most  important  ingredients  that 
are  ever  offered  on  a  Neighbor  Plate! 
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Gleanings 

From  the 

Summer 
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WHO  FINDS  ENCHANTMENT? 


Life  displays  its  enchantment  only  for  those  who  keep  a  light  in  their 
eyes  and  hope  in  their  hearts.  Life's  magic  is  only  for  those  who  face  the 
winds — even  the  furies — with  courage. 


SELF-PORTRAIT 

We  each  paint  the  canvas  of  our  own  life.  How  we  paint,  will  affect,  for 
good  or  ill,  the  lives  of  those  who  view  the  picture.  Are  we  painting  with  bold, 
true,  clean-cut  brush  strokes?  Or  does  our  picture  lack  conviction?  Are  our 
colors  warm,  vibrant,  harmonious?  Or  are  they  cold,  inert,  confused?  Have 
we  placed  the  major,  lasting  values  in  relief  and  made  the  minor,  trivial  ones 
mere  shadows?  Or  is  our  picture  out  of  balance? 

No  life-portrait  is  perfect.  Let's  retouch  the  canvas  now,  before  it  dries, 
to  bring  it  nearer  our  desired  goal  of  perfection. 


TIME  BRINGS  AWARENESS 

Because  it  takes  time  to  gain  awareness  of  the  manifold  blessings  of  life, 
and  to  realize  that  the  poverty  and  riches  of  life  are  within  us,  age  augments 
life's  values  far  beyond  compensation  for  lost  youth. 


SO  MUCH  FOR  SO  LITTLE 

Noticing  there  was  unused  seed  in  the  cup  when  I  cleaned  my  parakeet's 
cage,  I  began  throwing  it  in  the  back  yard  for  the  birds.  When  snow  arrived, 
I  put  a  board  I  could  easily  sweep  off  near  the  door  and  added  extra  seed  and 
bread  to  the  diet. 

When  I  go  out  each  morning,  no  birds  are  in  our  tree,  nor  can  I  see  any 
nearby,  yet  the  door  will  scarcely  be  closed  before  a  colorful  variety  arrives 
to  reward  me.  No  longer  is  dishwashing  a  prosaic  task.  Through  the  window 
while  I  work,  I  watch  birds  happily  pecking,  hopping,  flying;  hear  their  gay 
chattering;  sense  their  gratitude  for  my  small  thoughtfulness. 

Often  our  smallest  kindness  is  manifoldly  rewarded.  If,  in  no  other  way, 
we  are  rewarded  by  a  feeling  of  well-being.  Longfellow  expressed  the  idea 
beautifully  in  Evangeline.  ''That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again 
to  the  fountain." 
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Don't  Feel  Sorry  for  Me 


■  On  my  last  pilgrimage  down- 
town I  met  an  old  office  friend. 
We  stopped  at  a  busy  intersection 
to  chat.  The  city  streets  were 
harassed  with  the  snarl  of  the 
early  morning  traffic.  People  were 
rushing  to  work.  Jubilantly  I 
said,  "Jake,  we're  moving  away. 
I  am  on  my  last  errand  down- 
town. We're  going  to  become 
ranchers." 

"Ranchers!"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
can't  think  of  anything  more  mis- 
erable. Are  you  sure  you  know 
what  you're  doing?" 

"Quite  sure."  I  grinned. 

As  we  talked,  a  little  breeze 
scuttled  between  the  canyon 
walls  of  the  buildings  stirring  up 
cigarette  wrappers  and  gum  pa- 
pers in  the  gutter. 

"I  couldn't  stand  to  live  in  the 
country.  It  would  drive  me  cra- 
zy," he  said.  "Are  you  sure  you 
want  to  leave  all  this?  Just  lis- 
ten!" 

I  listened.  All  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  around  me  were  the  gears 
and  cogs  of  the  big  machine  that 


was  the  city.  The  day  was  well  in 
motion. 

"I  love  it,"  he  continued.  "I 
wouldn't  leave  this,  nor  my  office 
for  all  of  your  open  country." 

And  I  don't  believe  he  would. 
He  sort  of  looked  like  a  piece  of 
office  equipment;  a  little  too  pale 
and  already  becoming  hollow 
chested  from  leaning  over  a  desk 
too  many  years. 

Sadly  he  shook  his  head.  "I 
feel  sorry  for  you.  You're  making 
a  wild  choice,  but  I  wish  you 
luck."  He  gave  me  a  goodbye 
handshake  and  I  watched  him 
sprint  across  the  street  before  the 
light  changed.  He  would  take  the 
elevator  up  to  the  fifth  floor  of 
an  old  smoky  building,  put  his 
key  in  the  door  and  let  himself 
into  his  stuffy,  paper  cluttered 
little  office.  From  his  window  he 
would  look  down  on  the  top  of 
department  stores  and  service 
stations.  In  the  distance  he  would 
be  able  to  see  black  clouds  rolling 
forth  from  a  pair  of  smokestacks. 

Back  at  the  house  I  closed  the 
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drapes  for  the  last  time  on  the 
one  picture  window.  It  had  been 
a  chummy  window.  Always  I 
could  look  out  of  it  right  into 
the  picture  window  of  the  house 
next  door.  Our  house  had  been 
cozy,  but  now  the  rooms  were 
bare.  We  made  our  final  inspec- 
tion then  locked  the  door.  After 
we  pulled  the  trailer  out  of  the 
drive,  we  looked  back  at  the 
yards.  The  grass  and  the  con- 
crete were  continuous  with  the 
grass  and  concrete  of  the  man's 
next  door.  We  drove  past  the 
houses  on  our  avenue.  Each  one 
was  its  own  little  foreign  country 
where  strangers  dwelt. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  we 
pulled  up  to  the  ranch  house.  It 
was  early  evening.  The  sun  was 
settling  into  the  grove  of  trees 
behind  the  barn,  sending  red 
shafts  of  light  through  the  pillars 
that  were  the  lodgepole  pines.  I 
stood  transfixed  on  the  wide  back 
porch.  The  yard  was  a  riot  of 
flowers — pink  peonies,  painted 
daisies,  blue  delphiniums,  and  a 
carpet  of  purple  and  yellow  violas 
that  ran  helter-skelter  into  the 
tall  grass.  From  the  pole  fence  at 
the  edge  of  the  garden  the  mead- 
ow sloped  down  to  a  meander- 
ing creek.  The  creek  was  flanked 
with  willows  and  serviceberry 
bushes.  Beyond  lay  the  wheat 
fields  and  alfalfa  bordered  with 
quaking  aspens  and  ponderosa 
pines.  Dew  was  already  gathering 
on  the  grass  and  the  air  was 
crisp  and  cool.  It  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  home,  really 
and  truly  home.  It  seemed  more 
like  an  exotic  vacation  spot  where 
one  would  be  privileged  to  spend 
only  a  night  or  two. 

A   swing  in   the   yard  invited 


me.  As  it  fanned  me  high  above 
the  corral  fence  I  could  see  a 
neighbor's  house  half  obscured  by 
trees.  In  a  sweep  the  view  encom- 
passed timber  land  and  moun- 
tains in  the  distance  against  the 
sky.  Swings  are  great.  They 
aren't  just  for  the  young,  but 
mighty  fine  for  anyone's  anato- 
my. 

We  found  strawberries  ripen- 
ing in  the  garden.  Daily,  we 
heaped  them  high  in  a  large  glass 
bowl  on  our  table.  No  dividing 
them  in  individual  dishes  from 
little  baskets  from  the  store. 
They  stayed  in  season  until  the 
raspberries  began  begging  to  be 
picked. 

Our  neighbors  told  us  that  the 
growing  season  was  short.  The 
seeds  we  planted  seemed  to  know 
it.  They  grew  rapidly.  Gathering 
crisp  vegetables  from  the  garden 
is  pure  pleasure  compared  to  col- 
lecting them  in  a  grocery  cart  at 
a  super-market.  And  they  have  a 
flavor  that  I  supposed  had  van- 
ished with  my  childhood. 

The  familiar  things  I  find  at 
the  ranch  are  electricity  and  bu- 
tane and  the  appliances  they  op- 
erate. This  permits  us  to  cling  to 
a  way  of  life  that  we  have  come  to 
expect.  The  things  that  are  new, 
and  a  never-ending  delight  are 
mostly  the  native  gifts  of  this 
country. 

I  get  a  nostalgic  feeling  for  the 
frontier  days  in  the  rustic,  pine- 
lined  lean-to.  On  cool  days  I  fill 
the  woodbox  from  the  grove  and 
make  a  fire  in  the  stove  just  for 
the  sound  of  it,  the  smell  of  it, 
and  the  feel  of  it.  In  this  room  I 
can  enjoy  the  patter  of  the  rain 
on  the  roof.  The  rest  of  the  house 
is  as  modern  as  today. 

There  is  a  well  in  the  flower 
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garden.  The  water  is  cold  and 
sparkling  and  good.  So  different 
from  the  treated  water  we  were 
used  to  in  the  city.  An  electric 
pump  delivers  it  into  the  house. 

Outdoors  beckons  every  day.  I 
walk  through  the  meadow  helping 
my  husband  move  the  cows  from 
one  pasture  to  another,  or  I  go 
into  the  grove  for  an  armful  of 
wood,  or  down  to  the  garden  to 
water  or  hoe.  I  thrill  to  the  feel 
of  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  sun. 
My  wanderlust  feet  take  me 
along  the  creek  and  I  see  the 
water  dimple  where  a  small  fish 
snatches  a  bug  from  the  surface. 
I  stop  to  eat  a  handful  of  service- 
berries,  remembering  from  read- 
ing history  that  these  berries  sup- 
plied nourishment  for  the  Indians 
and  early  pioneers.  Wild  fruits 
and  flowers  flourish  along  the 
fence  line,  the  creek,  and  through 
the  meadow.  As  I  walk  I  find  lit- 
tle bluebells,  thistles  with  purple 
pom-poms,  wild  geraniums,  lark- 
spurs, poppies,  and  daisies.  Mush- 
rooms grow  from  a  vivid  red 
color  to  a  startling  white. 

It  is  here  that  I  saw  my  first 
fairy  ring.  It  was  just  a  few  days 
after  a  rain.  From  the  house  I 
could  see  the  luminous  white  cir- 
cle down  where  the  meadow  dips 
the  lowest.  It  was  early  evening. 
The  sun  had  just  set.  I  climbed 
over  the  corral  fence  and  fairly 
flew  down  the  slope.  There  they 
were,  phosphorescent  mushrooms, 


"i  ««*.?•  -x^^c 


making  a  mystical  fairy  ring  in 
the  dark  grass. 

One  night  when  the  air  was 
warm  and  still,  I  looked  out  our 
window  to  see  hungry  red  flames 
leaping  up  behind  the  trees  the 
other  side  of  our  grain  field.  "It 
is  all  right,"  my  husband  said. 
"The  neighbors  are  burning 
brush."  We  drove  over  to  their 
ranch  to  watch  the  roaring  blaze. 
Where  else,  but  in  the  open  coun- 
try could  a  fire  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long  be  a  spectacle  of  beauty 
instead  of  a  tragedy? 

There  isn't  a  great  deal  of  wild 
life  on  the  ranch.  There  were  deer 
tracks  across  the  summer  fallow 
one  morning.  We  see  an  occasion- 
al pheasant  in  the  field,  and 
ducks  stop  briefly  in  the  little 
pools  along  the  creek.  Squirrels 
chatter  in  the  trees  and  crows 
hold  conventions  in  the  grove  and 
the  meadow.  Once  in  awhile  we 
see  a  skunk  scurrying  for  cover. 

Away  from  the  city  lights,  we 
have  re-discovered  what  a  show 
the  night  sky  has  to  offer.  Once 
more  we  enjoy  the  brilliance  of 
stars  and  moon  and  the  lightning 
when  there  is  a  storm.  Night  skies 
in  the  city  are  pale  above  the 
street  lights  and  flashing  neon 
signs.  The  only  lights  we  see  here 
at  night,  aside  from  those  in  the 
heavens,  are  the  distant  mellow 
lights  from  our  neighbors'  homes 
that  reach  out  across  our  meadow 
like  a  warm  handclasp. 

Farm  folks  are  friendly.  Our 
neighbors  run  in  with  a  little  jar 
of  chokecherry  jelly  or  a  picking 
of  beans.  They  help  us  harvest 
our  hay  and  grain,  and  doctor  a 
calf  when  trouble  comes. 

The  ranch  women  in  our  neigh- 
borhood milk  cows,  run  the  hay 
baler,  and  drive  tractor.  They  can 
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talk  wheat  varieties,  acreage  pro- 
duction and  market  prices.  They 
keep  their  hair  styled,  their  nails 
manicured,  and  keep  themselves 
trim.  They  are  active  in  politics 
and  civic  affairs.  The  school  bus 
picks  their  children  up  at  the 
gates. 

We  are  only  three  miles  from  a 
hospital  and  a  super-market.  We 
are  less  than  an  hour's  drive  from 
the  city.  Our  roads  are  good,  and 


the  mail  man  delivers  our  mail 
each  day. 

The  glamor  of  the  city  is  ours 
to  enjoy  when  we  wish,  and  yet 
we  are  out  under  a  wide  expanse 
of  sky  surrounded  by  stretches  of 
fields  and  forest-fringed  mead- 
ows. We  enjoy  again  the  drama 
of  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset. 

I  am  as  filled  with  wonder  as 
though  I  had  just  discovered 
America. 


Of  the  Heart 

Linda   Clarke 


A  thing  of  beauty  never  dies, 
For  very  like  a   rose, 
When  tended,  watered,  cared  for, 
Beauty  blossoms  as  it  grows. 


But  a  rose  when  left  untended, 
Will  never  rise  in  bloom, 
And   a  thing  of   beauty  surely   dies 
If  lost  as  in  a  tomb.  .  .  . 

I  own  a  gardenful  of  flowers, 
I  have  tended  every  start, 
For  every  bush  was  once  a  slip 
A  gift  from  some  friend's  heart. 


X 


v 


Shirley  Thulin 


Chapter  3 


Synopsis:  Joan  Morgan  has  left  her  position  at  Elmdale  Hospital  because 
of  an  emotional  involvement  and  grief  over  the  death  of  a  young  patient.  She 
obtains  employment  as  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Hillcrest  Hospital  and 
meets  the  administrator,  Dr.  Niles.  Her  roommate  in  the  dormitory  is  a  young 
nurse,  Kathy  Kirk.  Joan  tries  to  encourage  Tom,  a  young  boy  who  has  been 
seriously  injured  in  an  accident,  but  she  is  reprimanded  by  Dr.  Desmond  and 
Dr.  Niles,  and  is  criticized  by  Kathy. 


■  When  Joan  finished  her  reports 
it  was  nearly  ten.  She  let  herself 
into  her  room  with  a  weariness 
she  hadn't  felt  for  a  long  time. 
It's  a  good  feeling,  she  thought, 
to  be  weary  with  the  doing  of  im- 
portant things. 

The  light  was  out  and  Joan 
was  glad  she  didn't  have  to  be 
alone.  She  had  always  disliked 
going  into  a  darkened  room  at 
the  end  of  a  day,  alone.  She 
wanted  to  sit  on  the  edge  of 
Kathy's  bed  and  talk  the  way  she 
had  with  her  mother  when  she 


was  young,  but  she  knew  she 
couldn't,  so  she  undressed  with- 
out turning  on  a  light.  The 
brightness  from  the  street  lamp 
just  outside  her  window  was 
enough. 

Joan  could  tell  Kathy  was  in 
her  bed,  but  she  wondered  if  she 
were  asleep  yet.  "Kathy.  .  ." 
Joan  called  softly. 

"What?"  Kathy  sounded  very 
sleepy. 

"I.  .  ."  and  Joan  didn't  know 
what  to  say.  She  had  wanted  to 
tell  her  to  notify  her  mother  that 
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she  wouldn't  be  coming  home 
every  week  end.  She  wanted  to 
tell  her  it  was  not  good  for  the 
well-being  of  a  hospital  to  break 
regulations  .  .  .  she  wanted  to  talk 
about  Tom,  and  to  explain  what 
she  was  trying  to  accomplish  with 
him  .  .  .  but  the  night  held  a 
sweetness  that  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  disturb  with  un- 
pleasant conversation.  So  she 
only  said,  "  Goodnight,  Kathy." 

"Joan  ...  do  you  think  Dean 
.  .  .  Dr.  Desmond  will  ever 
marry?" 

"That's  hard  to  tell "  Joan 

wasn't  prepared  for  this  line  of 
questioning. 

"He  makes  me  so  mad."  Kathy 
was  sitting  up,  now,  and  Joan 
knew  she  had  been  lying  there, 
thinking  of  the  Doctor,  and  hop- 
ing, and  planning,  as  only  the 
young  dare  to  hope  and  plan 
even  when  there  seems  to  be  no 


use. 


I  think  he  will  marry,"  Joan 
said.  "He  may  take  a  good  long 
time  to  pick  and  choose,  but  he 
will  marry." 

"He  says  he  won't  .  .  .  espe- 
cially a  nurse." 

"He  will,  most  likely,"  Joan 
told  her.  "Besides,  he  never  goes 
anyplace  to  meet  anyone  else." 

"Do  you  think  if  I  would  go 
away  someplace  and  then  come 
back,  he'd  .  .  .  ?" 

"Kathy,  you  don't  want  to  go 
anywhere  .  .  .  besides,"  Joan  was 
teasing  now.  .  .  "he  might  marry 
someone  else  while  you  were 
gone." 

"Do  you  like  him,  Joan?" 

"Yes,  he's  very  intriguing." 

"Do  you  like  him  a  lot,  I 
mean?" 

Joan  was  about  to  tell  Kathy 
she  didn't  like  him  any  more  than 


anyone  else,  but  she  knew  that 
wasn't  the  truth.  She  swallowed 
to  make  her  voice  behave,  then 
said,  "Oh,  I  could,  I  suppose.  .  .  ." 
"He  likes  you.  He  likes  you  a 
lot." 

Joan  felt  like  being  very  brisk 
with  Kathy.  She  felt  her  armor 
melting  away  and  wanted  to  do 
something  about  it.  What  was 
there  about  this  girl,  that  made 
her  so  mellow,  in  spite  of  her 
promises  to  herself  to  keep  her 
reserve?  "Kathy,  I  have  come  to 
this  hospital  to.  .  .  ." 

"To  get  away  from  something 
...  I  can  tell.  The  others  think 
you  are  just  naturally  .  .  .  that 
it's  just  your  nature  to  .  .  .1 
mean  .  .  .  but  I  can  tell  you've 
been  hurt.  .  .  ." 

"Please,  Kathy,  I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  it  .  .  .  That  is,  there's 
really  nothing  to  talk  about.  I 
just  want,  more  than  anything, 
to  be  a  good  administrator,  and 
to  take  good  care  of  my  patients." 

"Joan,  are  you  going  to  make 
me  stop  going  home  on  week 
ends?" 

"Kathy,  I  think " 

"As  long  as  the  others  don't 
care,  why  should  it  bother  you?" 

"It's  just  a  matter  of  principle, 
that's  all.  .  .  ." 

"But  Uncle  Jay  doesn't  mind." 

"He. .  .  ." 

"And  I  was  thinking  that  may- 
be you  could  come  home  with 
me  sometime.  You'd  love  Mom 
and  Dad.  They  are  always  after 
me  to  bring  some  of  the  nurses 
home.   It  would  do  you  good." 

"Let's  get  to  sleep.    It's  late." 

"But  you  will  come,  won't  you? 
This  Friday?" 

Joan  was  about  to  reject  the 
invitation  when  a  new  approach 
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to  her  problem  with  Kathy  came 
to  her.  If  I  do  go,  she  thought, 
I  may  get  a  chance  to  talk  to 
Mrs.  Kirk.  If  I  explain  to  her  that 
Kathy  must  take  her  turns  at 
Sunday  duty,  I  can  maintain  a 
much  better  discipline  among  the 
nurses. 

Joan  answered  Kathy.  She  said 
she  would  go  with  her,  and  all  the 
while  she  was  accepting,  she  knew 
the  real  reason.  She  wanted  to  be 
part  of  a  family,  even  if  only  for 
one  week  end. 

In  the  morning  Joan  heard 
Kathy  let  herself  out  the  door. 
She  turned  over  and  smiled  to 
herself.  She  knew  Kathy  was  on 
her  way  to  have  breakfast  with 
Doctor  Desmond,  and  somehow 
it  pleased  her.  She  readied  her- 
self for  the  day,  and  all  the  while 
there  was  a  happy  little  tingle  in- 
side her.  She  hadn't  felt  this  way 
for  a  long  while.  I  wonder  what 
I'm  so  happy  for,  she  thought. 
But  she  really  knew.  ...  It  was 
because  she  felt  that,  at  last,  she 
had  found  the  place  where  she 
really  belonged. 

Joan  had  always  kept  alert  to 
the  hospital  life.  She  had  never 
let  it  become  dull  or  ordinary. 
It's  like  a  world  in  itself,  she 
thought,  as  she  walked  along  the 
corridors.  The  sound  of  the  carts 
being  pushed  along,  the  sight  of 
whiteclad  nurses  all  hurrying, 
their  starched  caps  perched  atop 
neatly  arranged  hair,  their  shoes 
noiseless  on  the  tiled  hall  floors 
all  this  brought  a  tinge  of  excite- 
ment to  Joan. 

Room  212  was  darkened  again. 
Tom  was  turned  to  the  wall. 
The  song  in  her  heart  stopped, 
and  then  in  its  place  a  tightness 
swelled.  Oh,  Tom,  Joan  almost 
said  aloud,  what  can  I  say? 


"Good  morning,  Tom."  Her 
voice  carried  her  feelings  .  .  .  tried 
to  say  to  him,  get  up,  Tom.  Try, 
oh,  please  try.  But  when  he 
didn't  answer  she  knew  he  had 
felt  nothing  of  the  things  she  was 
trying  to  make  him  feel. 

"Tom,  do  you  know  what?" 
Joan  pulled  open  the  shades,  and 
began  to  tidy  the  several  vases 
of  flowers  on  his  dresser.  "I  know 
a  fellow.  ..." 

"I'll  just  bet  you  do."  Tom 
didn't  move,  and  his  voice  was 
flat.  "I  bet  this  fellow  is  para- 
lyzed from  his  waist  down,  and 
he  drives  his  own  car,  and  dances, 
and  he's  the  father  of  seven  chil- 
dren." 

"Only  three."  Joan  felt  flushed. 

"Only  three?  That's  funny. 
The  fellows  everyone  else  knows 
always  have  at  least  seven,  and 
they  own  their  own  businesses, 
and  they  are  as  happy  as  larks." 
He  turned  over  then,  with  a  look 
that  frightened  Joan,  and  then 
angered  her. 

"Tom,  when  are  you  going  to 
stop  playing  games?  You  amuse 
me.  You  think  you  know  all  the 
answers,  but  you  don't.  There 
are  even  some  questions  of  which 
you  haven't  thought." 

"Like  what?" 

"Like,  who  takes  care  of  you 
while  you  sulk,  and  enjoy  being 
pitied?  I  mean,  after  you  leave 
the  hospital.  I  mean  all  the  rest 
of  your  life?  You  think  you  can 
spend  the  rest  of  your  life  right 
here  in  this  hospital  bed,  shel- 
tered behind  closed  shades.  What 
happens  when  the  doctors  tell 
you  that  you  can  go  home?  What 
happens  then,  Tom?" 

"Will  you  leave  me  alone? 
Why  do  you  have  to  come  in  here 
all  the  time  and.  .  .?" 
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"And  make  you  think?  That's 
all  I'm  trying  to  do,  Tom.  Make 
you  think  of  the  things  that  are 
coming  .  .  .  the  things  you  could 
be  doing.  ..." 

"I  can't  do  anything.  Not  one 
single  thing,"  he  shouted,  and  the 
veins  along  his  forearms  stood 
out  with  the  firm  pressure  of  his 
clenched  fists. 

"Yes,  you  can.  You  can  learn 
to  do  a  lot  of  things  with  your 
strong  arms  and  hands.  You  can 
do  so  much  for  your  mother  and 
the  kids  .  .  .  you  could  even  be  an 
example  to  those  little  brothers 
and  sisters  of  yours." 

Tom  was  crying  now,  so  Joan 
left.  She  walked  out  of  his  room, 
leaving  the  door  open,  and  hop- 
ing that  she  had  also  opened  the 
door  to  his  thinking.  She  knew 
his  tears  were  good  therapy. 

Joan  hurried  to  the  chart 
room.  She  wanted  to  find  Doc- 
tor Desmond  to  talk  to  him  about 
Tom.  She  wanted  to  get  to  him 
first,  in  order  to  avoid  another 
misunderstanding  about  the  pos- 
sible effect  she  was  having  on  the 
boy.  I  think  I  can  make  him  un- 
derstand, she  thought,  if  I  can 
talk  to  him  about  it. 

The  chart  work  was  always 
so  interesting  to  Joan,  that  she 
didn't  notice  at  first  when  Doctor 
Desmond  came  into  the  room. 
She  glanced  up,  and  the  look  on 
his  face  told  her  that  he  had  al- 
ready been  to  see  Tom. 

"Hello.  You've  just  come  from 
seeing  Tom?" 

"Yes.  I  wish  you  could  see 
what  you're  doing  to  that  boy." 

"I  wish  I  could  make  you  see 
what  I'm  trying  to  do  for  him." 

"Miss  Morgan  ...  I  know  that 
the  therapy  you  are  attempting 


has  been  known  to  work  wonders 
in  lots  of  cases,  but  with  Tom  it's 
different.  He  ...  he  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.   He  is  .  .  .  ." 

"I'm  sorry  to  differ  with  you. 
The  nature  of  the  patient  rarely 
has  much  to  do  with  this 
type " 

"The  nature  of  the  patient  has 
everything  to  do  with  it."  Doc- 
tor Desmond's  voice  had  raised  to 
a  pitch  which  bordered  on  the  an- 
gry side,  and  Joan  was  close  to 
tears. 

They  were  both  relieved  when 
Miss  Jackson  opened  the  door. 
She  walked  to  the  cabinet  with- 
out a  word,  and  the  silence  in  the 
room  was  like  a  recently  closed 
tomb,  full  of  recently  stilled 
voices.  Joan  wrote  on  her  chart, 
and  Miss  Jackson  pushed  pa- 
pers into  their  places,  and  Doctor 
Desmond  just  stood  there.  It  was 
Miss  Jackson  who  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

"Doctor  Desmond,  are  you 
through  with  your  rounds?" 

"Almost." 

"How's  Tom  today?" 

"Same." 

Joan  knew  Miss  Jackson  had 
asked  the  leading  question  know- 
ingly, and  it  annoyed  her,  but  his 
answer  pleased  her.  He  hadn't 
taken  the  opening  to  humiliate 
her,  which  gave  her  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  pleasure. 

"Are  you  going  to  lunch?" 
Miss  Jackson  asked,  knowing  the 
subject  should  be  changed. 

"In  awhile.  I  have  some 
things.  ..." 

Miss  Jackson  left  then,  and 
she  no  sooner  was  gone  than  Doc- 
tor Desmond  began  almost  where 
he  had  left  off.  "Miss  Morgan, 
Tom  has  to  be  handled  gently. 
You  see,  he  is  a  boy  who  takes 
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life  very  seriously.  Therefore,  he 
doesn't  need  to  be  sobered  with 
startling  statements.  He  already 
realizes  the  seriousness  of  his  pre- 
dicament, therefore  you  needn't 
point  it  out  to  him." 

"He  needs  to  put  up  a 
fight " 

"He  has  fought  for  all  these 
weeks.  He  nearly  lost  his  life,  you 
know." 

"But,  he  has  been  fighting 
against  himself. . . .  Now  he  needs 
to  get  angry  enough  to  want  to 
get  out  of  here  and  go  home  and 

"We  had  him  almost  ready  to 
want  to  go  home.  ..." 

"To  go  home,  how?  To  retire 
to  his  bed  behind  darkened  doors 
and  windows?  He  has  to  want  to 
take  his  place  again.  We  have  to 
let  him  know  he  can." 

"But  can  he?  A  half-a-boy  oh 
a  farm  .  .  .  what  good  is  that?" 

"It's  better  than  no  boy  at  all." 

"Anyone  can  tell  you're  a  city 
girl." 

Joan  got  up  now  and  stepped 
toward  the  door.  "Doctor  Des- 
mond, I  was  reared  on  a  farm. 
My  father  and  my  uncles  and  my 
neighbors  were  all  farmers.  I've 
seen  one-legged  farmers,  and  far- 
mers with  one  arm  and.  .  .  " 

"But  no  boys  with  the  use  of 
only  half  his  body." 

"Yes.  One.  He  even  learned  to 
drive  a  tractor  with  the  use  of 
hand  controls." 

She  left  the  room  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  triumph.  She 
knew  she  had  begun  to  make 
him  understand,  or  at  least  not  to 
object  to  her  continuing  to  work 
with  Tom.  I  have  to  succeed  now, 
she  thought.   I  just  have  to. 

Joan  went  to  the  elevator. 
There    were    some    X-rays    she 


wanted  to  check.  When  the  ele- 
vator doors  opened,  Kathy  and 
David  stepped  out. 

"Hi,"  David  greeted  her.  Kathy 
didn't  say  anything. 

"Hi,"  Joan  returned  his  greet- 
ing. 


"Going  up?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Mind  if  I  ride  along?" 

Joan  grinned.  "Not  at  all, 
David.   You,  too,  Kathy?" 

"No.  I'm  due  in  the  lab,  see 
you." 

David  waited  until  the  doors 
slid  shut  and  then,  as  he  pushed 
the  right  button,  he  turned  and 
smiled  at  Joan. 

"What's  so  amusing?"  she 
asked  him. 

"Nothing  amusing.  It's  just 
that  .  .  .  well,  Miss  Morgan,  you 
know  how  everyone's  saying  .  .  . 
I  mean  that  .  .  .  well,  some  are 
saying  about  Tom." 

Joan  looked  at  the  boy.  He 
was  only  out  of  high  school,  but 
as  tall  as  a  man,  and  right  now 
his  eyes  sparkled.  "Yes,  I  know 
what  they're  saying  about  Tom 
.  .  .  about  me." 

"Well,  I  don't  agree  with 
them." 

"You  don't?  How  come?" 

"Because  he  does  feel  sorry  for 
himself,  and  today  right  after  you 
left  I  went  to  see  him.  He  talked 
to  me,  Miss  Morgan,  and  that's 
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the  first  time  he  hasn't  sent  me 
away." 

"What  did  he  talk  about?" 

"He  asked  me  what  I  was  plan- 
ning on  doing  in  the  future.  I 
told  him  I  was  just  working  here 
so  as  to  save  enough  money  to 
go  to  school.  He  asked  me  what 
my  major  was  going  to  be  and 
when  I  was  planning  to  start." 

"He  did?  Oh,  David,  that's 
wonderful." 

"Then  I  told  him  if  he'd  learn 
to  handle  a  wheel  chair  by  Sep- 
tember, I'd  take  him  with  me  to 
register. " 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  just  turned  to  the  wall 
and  said  he  didn't  want  to  go  to 
any  old  university  .  .  .  that  it 
wouldn't  do  him  any  good  to 
learn  anything." 

"David,  you  just  keep  talking 
to  him.  .  .  .  We'll  have  him  up  in 
no  time." 

Joan  finished  the  day  with 
a  light  heart.  She  hadn't  thought 
of  talking  to  Tom  about  school. 
This  is  it,  she  told  herself.  This 
is  really  the  way  to  reach  him. 

She  went  to  her  room  to 
change.  There  were  some  things 
she  needed  from  the  nearby  shop- 
ping center.  She  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  Kathy  wasn't  in  their 
room.  Funny,  she  thought,  how 
you  always  want  to  share  good 
news. 

Joan  paused  for  a  moment  on 
the  top  step  of  the  building.  The 
view  of  the  city  from  the  hospital 
was  always  inspiring  to  her.  The 
little  starlets  of  light  had  begun 
to  twinkle  from  some  of  the 
houses,  and  they  comforted  her. 
There  are  people  in  those  little 
houses,  Joan  told  herself.  People 
with  families  and  with  problems 
and  with  things  happening.    The 


houses  were  nestled  against  a 
green  tree  backdrop  and  seemed 
to  be  like  fortresses,  protecting 
their  own  families,  and  yet  the 
windows  and  doors  seemed  to 
smile  a  welcome  to  strangers. 
Joan  already  felt  a  part  of  this 
town,  and  there,  high  on  the  hill, 
looking  down  at  the  city,  she  felt 
that  she  wanted  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  live  in  one  of  those 
little  homes  and  be  part  of 
a  family. 

The  walk  to  the  store  was 
pleasant.  The  evening  was  cool 
and  the  employees  in  the  shop 
were  friendly.  Like  a  different 
world,  she  thought.  No  more  than 
a  couple  of  blocks  away,  but  they 
have  never  heard  of  Doctor  Des- 
mond or  Doctor  Niles  or  Tom. 
They  didn't  accuse  her  of  any- 
thing with  their  eyes  or  have 
secret  meanings  in  their  words.  .  .  . 
They  were  just  nice  people  wait- 
ing on  a  customer. 

As  Joan  came  near  the  nurse's 
dorm,  she  saw  Kathy  coming 
along  the  walk.    "Kathy.  .  .  ." 

Kathy  almost  didn't  stop,  but 
then  she  did,  and  Joan  could  tell 
she  was  reluctant  and  wondered 
why.     "Is   something  wrong?" 

"Oh,  not  anything  really.  .  .  . 
I  mean,  nothing  new,  anyway." 

"I  wanted  to  talk  about  the 
plans  for  the  week  end.  .  .  .  How 
long  a  drive  is  it?" 

"Only  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
bus  leaves  at  five  p.m.  so  we'll 
leave  right  after  our  shift  tomor- 
row." 

"Kathy,  would  you  rather  I 
didn't  go  with  you?  I  mean,  has 
something  happened  to  change 
your  mind?" 

Kathy  smiled  then,  a  very  slow 
smile.  "No,  I  haven't  changed  my 
mind  .  .  .  only,  oh,  Joan,  if  you 
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could  only  understand  about  Tom. 
He  wouldn't  even  talk  to  me  to- 
night. He  just  lay  there  and  acted 
as  if  he  couldn't  even  hear  me." 

"What  would  you  think  if  I 
told  you  Tom  was  going  to  enter 
the  University  this  fall?" 

"I'd  think  you  were  crazy!" 

"Well  there's  a  good  possibil- 
ity. David  was  talking  to  him 
and " 

"Joan,  Tom  won't  go  to  any 
school."  Kathy's  voice  was  sar- 
castic now,  as  though  Joan  had 
hit  a  new  low  with  her  meddling 
in  Tom's  affairs. 


"What  makes  you  so  sure?" 
"The  farm's  his  only  interest. 
He  can  think  of  nothing  else. 
Why,  he  hardly  made  it  through 
high  school.  He  never  did  like  to 
study.  It  was  only  through  con- 
stant prodding  from  his  mother 
and  me  that  he  ever  graduated. 
You're  wrong,  Joan,"  Kathy  said. 
"Dead  wrong." 

Joan  felt  as  if  the  world  had 
whirled  the  wrong  way.  For  the 
first  time  she  felt  as  if  they  were 
all  right  about  Tom.  Maybe,  she 
thought,  just  maybe  they  are. 
(To  be  continued) 


A  Wish 

Dorothy  J.   Roberts 

Sometimes  I  wish  a  wand  to  wave 
Over  the  racing  years, 
To  curb  the  suddenness  of  all 
The  wonder  and  the  tears — 

A  wish,  and  then  a  child's  return, 
A  petal  on  my  wrist 
Where  at  last  I  feel  her  touch 
I  had  so  long  missed — 

A  wave  to  clear  away  the  months 
Like  cobwebs  in  between 
Where  she  had  been  at  growing  up 
Blue  miles  away,  unseen. 

A  wand,  a  wave,  a  wish  come  true, 
A  petal  on  my  cheek, 
The  waited  velvet  of  her  kiss 
Even  before  I  speak! 
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Relief  Society  Activities 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents  or  mission  Relief  Society  pres- 
idents or  supervisors,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial  Department, 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111.  See 
regulations  governing  the  submittal  of  Notes  From  the  Field  in  the  November 
1964  issue  of  the  Magazine,  page  847. 


Leicester  Stake  (England)  Opening  Social  "Come  Aboard  the  Relief  Society  Train" 

September  19,  1964 

Left  to  right,  Leicester  Stake  Relief  Society  presidency:  President  Beatrice 
H.  Storer;  Second  Counselor  V.  Hewitt;  First  Counselor  P.  H.  Chapman. 

Sister  Storer  reports:  "The  Leicester  Stake  Relief  Society  presidency  invited 
all  the  ward  and  branch  presidents  and  their  husbands  to  a  dinner  party  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Relief  Society  meetings.  The  theme  of  the  evening 
was  'Come  Aboard  the  Relief  Society  Train,'  and  the  objective  was  to  show  the 
importance  of  all  aspects  of  Relief  Society  work. 

"The  table  was  decorated  to  represent  a  railway  station,  complete  with 
sidings,  and  depicting  the  many  duties  of  the  president.  Signposts  indicated  the 
different  phases  of  Relief  Society  work,  such  as  welfare,  visiting  teaching,  etc. 
The  stake  board  members  served  the  dinner  to  the  forty  guests  present." 
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Box  Elder  Stake  (Utah)  Intermountain  Indian  School  Branch  Relief  Society 

Left  to  right:  Alice  B.  James,  advisor;  Lahoma  Mexican;  Theresa  Reed; 
Loretta  Grey;  Lorraine  Paddock;  Betty  Lou  Yazzie;  Helena  Begayr  Maggie 
Chee;  Anita  Begay;  Evelyn  Hudson;  Eleanore  Jones;  Sadie  McKinley;  Mar- 
garet Crank;  Hattie  Yazzie;  Ilene  Rock,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Essie  Mariano, 
Second  Counselor;  Celia  Blackgoat,  First  Counselor;  Lillian  Chavez,  President. 

Bernice  H.  Rasmussen,  President,  Box  Elder  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
Intermountain  Indian  School  Branch  in  Brigham  City,  Utah,  organized  its 
first  Relief  Society  January  17,  1965,  under  the  direction  of  the  Box  Elder 
Stake  Presidency,  and  by  the  Branch  President  Howard  F.  Marshall,  Jr.  With 
the  help  and  approval  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society,  and  Stake  Relief 


Society  President  Bernice  H.  Rasmussen,  her  Counselors  Eva  Jeppsen  and 
Faye  Hansen,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Lola  Anderson,  and  the  board  of  Box 
Elder  Stake  Relief  Society,  appropriate  lessons  have  been  selected  and  are 
being  presented  by  the  Indian  students  in  a  fine  manner. 

"Alice  James  has  been  appointed  Relief  Society  advisor  to  this  group  of 
Indian  students,  and  she  is  very  enthusiastic  and  sincere  in  helping  in  this 
new  Relief  Society  organization.  The  first  Relief  Society  project  was  to  make 
bread  for  sacrament  for  the  Sunday  meetings  of  the  Intermountain  Branch. 
They  are  now  planning  to  prepare  and  serve  a  banquet  for  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  members  of  the  branch.  At  present  a  group  of  Singing  Sisters  in 
this  Relief  Society  have  been  practicing  musical  numbers  to  sing  in  the  branch 
sacrament  meetings.  The  Relief  Society  is  becoming  a  great  influence  for  good 
in  the  lives  of  these  girls  and  is  helping  them  to  become  more  active  Latter- 
day  Saints." 
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North  Sanpete  Stake  (Utah)  Relief  Society  Presidents  Honored  at  Pageant 

March   18,    1965 

Left  to  right:  Pearle  M.  Olsen  (also  former  member,  General  Board  of  Relief 
Society) ;  Ruby  S.  Jensen;  Louise  W.  Madsen,  Second  Counselor  in  the  General 
Presidency  of  Relief  Society;  Pearle  U.  Winkler;  Louise  B.  Johansen.  All  but 
Sister  Madsen  have  served  as  presidents. 

Sister  Johansen,  present  President,  reports:  "A  pageant  'Memories  of  North 
Sanpete  Stake  Relief  Society,'  reviewing  the  history  of  the  stake,  and  com- 
memorating its  sixty-fifth  anniversary,  was  presented.  A  reception  line  of  past 
and  present  stake  Relief  Society  presidents  and  stake  presidents  greeted  325 
guests,  as  they  viewed  a  large  history  of  the  stake. 

"A  large,  three-tiered  cake,  with  a  Relief  Society  emblem  made  of  frosting, 
and  a  sugar  memory  book,  adorned  the  refreshment  table,  where  cake  and  ice 
cream  were  served.  Beautiful  colored  slides  were  shown  as  a  reader  related  the 
organization  of  the  first  Relief  Society  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  also 
represented  President  Brigham  Young  leading  the  pioneers  to  the  promised 
valley,  and  the  settlement  of  Sanpete. 

"Originally,  the  stake  comprised  all  of  Sanpete  County,  and  in  1900,  it  was 
divided  into  North  and  South  Sanpete  Stakes. 

"Stake  board  members  and  ward  presidents  were  given  special  recognition. 
The  highlights  of  the  program  were  the  view  of  a  picture  of  General  President 
of  Relief  Society  Belle  S.  Spafford,  and  to  have  Counselor  Louise  W.  Madsen 
present  to  represent  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society  and  to  give  an  in- 
spiring message." 

Central  American  Mission  Relief  Society  Conference 

Guatemala,  February  25,  1965 

Left  to  right:  Carmen  G.  O'Donnal,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Mission  Relief 
Society;  Angelina  Perez  de  Sac,  Second  Counselor,  native  of  Quezaltenango; 
Glenna  A.  Hansen,  Supervisor,  Central  American  Mission  Relief  Society;  Aleine 
M.  Young,  member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Society;  Marina  G.  de  Oliva, 
President,  Central  American  Mission  Relief  Society. 

Sister  Hansen  reports:  "Despite  the  fact  that  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
conference,  the  Guatemalan  government,  because  of  a  minor  political  uprising, 
had  declared  the  country  'in  a  state  of  siege,'  and  canceled  any  meetings  which 
involved  more  than  four  people,  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  Relief  Society 
was  held  as  planned.  Upon  hearing  of  the  restrictive  decree,  President  Ter- 
rence  L.  Hansen  of  the  Central  American  Mission,  requested  and  received 
special  permission  from  the  Minister  of  National  Defense  to  hold  the  scheduled 
meetings. 

"Under  the  direction  of  Sister  Hansen,  the  conference  was  planned  with  the 
theme  'Service  Through  the  Relief  Society.'  During  the  conference  all  of  the 
demonstrations  were  given  to  help  the  sisters  better  to  learn  their  callings  to- 
ward better  leadership  through  better  planning.  The  demonstrations  were  given 
under  the  direction  of  native  sisters  from  Guatemala.  By  authority  of  Elder 
Marion  G.  Romney,  Sister  Young  of  the  General  Board  came  to  observe,  in- 
struct, and  inspire  the  sisters. 

"All  districts  in  Guatemala  were  represented,  and  six  sisters  from  the  neigh- 
boring country  of  El  Salvador  attended.  Eighty-four  sisters  were  present  at 
the  morning  leadership  session.  In  the  afternoon  145  sisters  and  thirty  special 
guests  were  present.  President  Hansen,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Priest- 
hood also  attended  the  conference." 
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CENTRAL  BRITISH   MISSION 

Worcester  District  International  Bazaar,  December  5,  1964 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Eileen  Dunyon,  Supervisor,  Central  British  Mis- 
sion; and  (slightly  to  the  front)  Edna  Byrne,  President,  Worcester  District 
Relief  Society  (wearing  hairband) . 

Sister  Dunyon  reports:  "The  Worcester  District  Bazaar  had  a  rousing 
start  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sisters  broke  forth  in  singing  'Joy  to  the 
World,'  which  startled  everyone,  and  then  there  was  silence  as  the  opening 
ceremonies  were  performed.  All  branches  were  represented:  Hereford,  Kidder- 
minster, Redditch,  Stourbridge,  and  Worcester,  making  the  bazaar  a  great 
success.  The  sisters  were  wearing  international  costumes,  and  this  brought 
the  countries  of  Holland,  Japan,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  nearer  to  mind. 
Each  table  was  dressed  according  to  the  countries  represented,  with  home- 
baked  bread  and  crafts  in  view.  The  bazaar  was  bright  with  color,  and  the 
handicrafts  were  judged  by  a  local  dental  surgeon,  Mrs.  Phillips-Broadhurst. 
Both  Sister  Dunyon  and  Mrs.  Phillips-Broadhurst  were  presented  with  a 
souffle  dish  by  the  two  youngest  members  of  the  district  Relief  Society." 


Kidderminster  Branch  Quilt  Wins  Prize  at  Worcester  District  Bazaar 

Left  to  right:  Edna  Allen;  Doreen  Thomas;  Sally  and  Patricia  Jones; 
Hazel  Stevens;  Ercell  Fullmer,  President,  Kidderminster  Branch  Relief  Society; 
Sylvia  Layton  and  baby  daughter;  Gail  Layton;  Martha  Bradley,  (next  to 
the  quilt) ;  Doreen  Ellis  and  Caroline  Ellis. 

Sister  Dunyon,  in  commending  the  sisters  of  the  Kidderminster  Branch 
for  their  beautiful  "stitchery"  on  the  quilt,  reports  on  the  making  of  the  quilt 
and  the  prize  it  won  at  the  Worcester  District  Bazaar:  "I  feel  that  this  is 
quite  an  achievement  since  we  introduced  quilting  just  a  year  ago  and  the 
women  at  that  time  had  not  quilted  before.  This  branch  was  a  dependent  group 
until  last  summer.  Kidderminster  Branch  with  their  wonderful  quilt,  won  the 
prize,  which  was  a  cotton-reel  and  needleholder." 


Orange  County  Stake  (California)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music  for  Last  Stake 

Conference,  March  14,  1965 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Kathern  Marks,  Education  Counselor;  Mary 
Grasteit,  President;  Lillie  Garrett,  Work  Counselor;  Fanny  S.  Kienitz,  member, 
General  Board  of  Relief  Society;  Wanda  Willett,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Second  row,  at  the  right:  Jane  Gudmundsen,  organist,  and  Marybeth  Done, 
chorister. 

Sister  Grasteit  reports:  "The  Orange  County  Stake  Singing  Mothers  made 
their  final  appearance  when  they  sang  for  the  afternoon  session  of  stake  con- 
ference, March  14,  1965.  They  were  in  top  voice  and  sang  beautifully  a  special 
arrangement  of  'O  My  Father'  and  'Come,  Ye  Blessed.' 

"This  was  an  eventful  day — one  filled  with  both  excitement  and  sadness,  as 
our  beloved  Orange  County  Stake  was  divided,  and  the  name  was  dropped  en- 
tirely. We  now  have  two  new  stakes — Anaheim  Stake  and  Fullerton  Stake. 
Lillie  Garrett  was  sustained  as  president  of  Fullerton  Stake  Relief  Society, 
and  Glenna  Woolf  (not  in  the  picture)  was  sustained  as  Relief  Society  pres- 
ident in  Anaheim  Stake." 
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Santa  Ana  Stake  (California)  Presents  Relief  Society  Anniversary  Program 

March    17,    18,   1965 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Carolyn  Asplund,  representing  Bathsheba 
Smith;  Patricia  Christiansen,  author  of  the  script  and  director,  representing 
Clarissa  Williams;  Roslyn  Taylor,  as  Emma  Hale  Smith;  Lisa  Taylor,  as  a 
Smith  child. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Alna  Phillips,  as  Belle  S.  Spafford;  Leda 
Law,  narrator;  Nancy  Ashcroft,  as  Emmeline  B.  Wells;  LaPreal  Anderson, 
as  Amy  Brown  Lyman;  Karen  Lane,  as  Zina  D.  H.  Young;  Julie  Sage,  as  Eliza 
R.  Snow;  Mildred  Krumperman,  as  Louise  Y.  Robison;  J.  Frank  Coltrin,  repre- 
senting the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Marjorie  S.  Patterson,  President,  Santa  Ana  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Performed  as  a  'theater- in-the-round,'  over  250  women  in  the  Costa  Mesa, 
Newport  Beach,  Santa  Ana,  and  Santa  Ana  Second  Wards  viewed  two  per- 
formances of  the  play  'God  Is  Ever  Beside  Me,'  to  commemorate  the  123rd 
birthday  of  the  founding  of  Relief  Society.  Originated  by  Costa  Mesa  and  New- 
port Beach  Wards,  the  program  utilized  the  dramatic  and  musical  talents  of 
thirty-two  people.  A  Singing  Mothers  chorus,  directed  by  Mildred  Gunkler, 
offered  two  musical  selections:  'God  Is  Ever  Beside  Me'  and  'A  New  Day 
Dawned.'  Soloists  were  Christine  Stolins  (auto-harp) ;  Marilyn  Johnson  (violin- 
ist);  Marjory  Chapman  (organist);  Arlene  Root   (pianist). 

"The  furnishings  and  many  of  the  costumes,  authentic  to  the  period  they 
depicted,  were  supplied  by  Lucille  Lundwall,  Costa  Mesa  Ward  Relief  Society 
President;  and  by  Sister  Patterson.  A  brunch  was  served  by  the  food  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Velva  McCaughan.  A  note  of  enthusiasm  and  joy  prevailed 
throughout  the  program,  as  all  gave  their  best  in  time  and  talents." 
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THEOLOGY     The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Elder  Roy  W.   Doxey 
Lesson  65 — God's  Power  in  the  World 

(Text:   Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  88:1-14) 

For  First  Meeting,   October  1965 

Objective:  To  appreciate  God's  attributes  of  mercy  and  justice  in  the 
functioning  of  the  "light  of  Christ"  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 


INTRODUCTION 

After  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
had  visited  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri, in  the  spring  of  1832,  a 
number  of  problems  arose  among 
the  saints  in  that  area.  In  the 
lesson  on  the  "one  mighty  and 
strong"  (Lesson  63,  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  July  1964),  we  learned 
of  a  problem  in  connection  with 
Edward  Partridge,  the  Bishop  in 
Zion.  Because  of  the  failure  of  the 
authorities  and  saints  in  Missouri 
to  carry  out  the  plans  for  their 
temporal  welfare  under  the  law  of 
consecration,  the  Prophet  became 
concerned.  On  January  14,  1833, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  W.  W.  Phelps, 
editor  of  the  Evening  and  Morn- 
ing Star,  in  which  he  enclosed  the 
revelation  dated  December  27, 
1832,  known  as  Section  88  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  This 
revelation   is   named   the   "Olive 


Leaf"  by  the  Prophet.  He  ex- 
plains that  it  is  "the  Lord's  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  us."  Here  are  the 
Prophet's  words: 

I  send  you  the  "olive  leaf"  which  we 
have  plucked  from  the  Tree  of  Par- 
adise, the  Lord's  message  of  peace  to 
us;  for  though  our  brethren  in  Zion 
indulge  in  feelings  toward  us,  which 
are  not  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  new  covenant,  yet,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Lord 
approves  of  us,  and  has  accepted  us, 
and  established  His  name  in  Kirtland 
for  the  salvation  of  the  nations;  for 
the  Lord  will  have  a  place  whence  His 
word  will  go  forth,  in  these  last  days, 
in  purity;  for  if  Zion  will  not  purify 
herself,  so  as  to  be  approved  of  in  all 
things,  in  His  sight,  He  will  seek  an- 
other people;  for  His  work  will  go  on 
until  Israel  is  gathered,  and  they  who 
will  not  hear  His  voice,  must  expect 
to  feel  His  wrath.  Let  me  say  unto 
you,  seek  to  purify  yourselves,  and 
also  all  the  inhabitants  of  Zion,  lest 
the  Lord's  anger  be  kindled  to  fierce- 
ness (DHC  1:316). 
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Section  88  gives  doctrines  and 
great  principles  of  salvation  that 
are  outstanding  in  their  scope  and 
sublimity  of  thought. 

In  the  opening  verses  of  the 
revelation,  several  ideas  are  given 
which  should  be  known  to  all. 
The  Lord  says  that  angels  rejoice 
over  the  brethren  for  their  prayers 
have  come  up  to  the  Lord  of  Sa- 
baoth  and  are  recorded  in  the 
book  of  the  sanctified  in  the  ce- 
lestial world.  (D&C  88:1-2.)  Con- 
trary to  some  ideas,  the  word 
"Sabaoth"  does  not  mean  Sab- 
bath, but  hosts;  consequently,  the 
Lord  is  the  master  of  many.  Pres- 
ident Joseph  Fielding  Smith  re- 
minded those  attending  a  general 
conference  of  the  Church  that  to 
have  one's  name  on  the  member- 
ship records  does  not  save  one  in 
the  eternal  world.  Our  names 
must  be  found  in  the  records 
maintained  in  the  heavens  as  a 
result  of  our  having  kept  the  com- 
mandments. (Conference  Report, 
September  1950,  page  10.)  The 
good  deeds  that  we  do  here  in 
placing  the  kingdom  of  God  first 
will  redound  to  our  everlasting 
benefit. 

THE  COMFORTERS 

When  Jesus  was  in  mortality, 
he  taught  his  disciples  that  there 
were  two  Comforters.  (John  14: 
16-26.)  In  Section  88  the  Lord 
speaks  of  only  one  Comforter,  but 
since  the  expression  "another 
Comforter"  is  used  in  verse  3,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  recall  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Savior  with  his  an- 
cient disciples.  In  John,  14th 
chapter,  he  tells  his  hearers  that 
by  keeping  the  commandments 
they  show  their  love  of  the  Father 
and  that  they  will  be  blessed  in 
having  the  Comforter  to  be  with 


them.  The  world  does  not  receive 
this  blessing  because  they  have 
not  accepted  him,  but  the  disci- 
ples may  have  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  through  their 
obedience.  Further  on,  the  Lord 
points  out  that  the  Comforter  re- 
ferred to  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
Spirit  will  teach  the  convert  and 
bring  all  things  necessary  to  his 
remembrance.  (John  14:16-17, 
26.) 

During  the  discourse  on  the 
Comforter  as  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Jesus  spoke  of  a  second  Com- 
forter that  would  abide  with  the 
disciples: 

He  that  hath  my  commandments, 
and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
me:  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be 
loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to 
him.  .  .  . 

Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words:  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him.  (John  14:  21,  23). 

In  commenting  upon  this  sub- 
ject Joseph  Smith  said  that  after 
a  person  has  become  a  member  of 
the  Church  and  has  received  the 
first  Comforter  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
if  he  will  continue  to  humble  him- 
self in  living  every  word  of  God 
and  after  the  trial  of  his  faith,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  then  visit 
him  and  make  his  abode  with  him 
from  time  to  time.  The  Prophet 
also  said  that  this  blessing  was 
received  by  the  ancient  saints 
when  they  had  the  heavens  opened 
to  them  in  vision  and  had  com- 
munication with  God.  (DHC  III: 
380-381.) 

In  Section  88,  the  Comforter 
known  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spo- 
ken of  as  "the  Holy  Spirit  of  prom- 
ise" (Verse  3).  In  the  next  verse, 
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we  learn  that  this  Comforter  "is 
the  promise  ...  of  eternal  life, 
even  the  glory  of  the  celestial 
kingdom"  (Verse  4).  Eternal  life 
as  used  here  is  the  same  as  the 
attainment  of  godhood,  or  exalta- 
tion, in  the  celestial  kingdom,  or 
to  become  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Firstborn  after  the 
resurrection.  (Ibid.,  verse  5;  76: 
54-60.) 

THE  LIGHT  OF  CHRIST 

The  members  of  the  Church 
were  promised  the  wonderful 
blessing  of  enjoying  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  them  guid- 
ance to  eternal  life.  (D&C  88:3-5.) 
Having  addressed  this  comforting 
message  to  those  who  had  made 
covenant  with  him  in  baptism,  the 
Lord  instructs  us  concerning  his 
power  and  the  means  by  which 
God's  children  throughout  the 
world  receive  his  blessings.  We  are 
informed  that  there  is  a  light 
which  proceeds  "forth  from  the 
presence  of  God  to  fill  the  im- 
mensity of  space"  {Ibid.,  verse 
12).  This  Spirit,  influence,  and 
force  is  felt  by  all  men,  and  it  is 
throughout  all  parts  of  man's  en- 
vironment. Although  the  scripture 
states  that  it  comes  from  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  this  Spirit  is  the  light 
of  Christ.  Jesus,  in  the  pre-earth 
life,  was  creator  of  this  earth,  and 
he  is  man's  Atoner.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  one  may  say  that 
although  this  "light"  emanates 
from  God,  it  comes  also  from  those 
who  have  attained  all  power  in  the 
exaltation.  Four  distinct  functions 
performed  by  the  light  of  Christ 
are  mentioned.  These  are:  (1) 
creative  power;  (2)  life-giving 
force;  (3)  governing  or  sustaining 
force;  and  (4)  enlightening  or  in- 
spiring power. 


CREATIVE  AND 
LIFE-SUSTAINING   POWERS 

In  the  following  verses  we  learn 
that  the  "light  of  Christ"  is  the 
power  by  which  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  "even  the  earth  upon 
which  you  stand"  were  created. 
{Ibid.,  verses  6-10). 

And  the  light  which  shineth,  which 
giveth  you  light,  is  through  him  who 
enlighteneth  your  eyes  which  is  the 
same  light  that  quickeneth  your  un- 
derstandings; 

Which  light  proceedeth  forth  from 
the  presence  of  God  to  fill  the  im- 
mensity of  space — 

The  light  which  is  in  all  things,  which 
giveth  life  to  all  things,  which  is  the 
law  by  which  all  things  are  governed 
.  .  .   (Ibid.,  verses  11-13). 

Here  is  stated  the  power  of  God 
manifest  in  all  creation — in  all 
things.  Men  have  looked  into  the 
heavens  and  have  marvelled  at  the 
greatness  of  the  universe  and  the 
orderliness  of  these  creations. 
Many  thoughtful  men  have  recog- 
nized in  God's  creations  the  evi- 
dence to  support  the  belief  that 
there  exists  a  power  greater  than 
themselves.  After  Korihor,  the 
anti-Christ,  had  asked  Alma  for  a 
sign  to  support  his  belief  in  God, 
the  prophet  reminded  him  that  he 
had  seen  many  evidences  of  God's 
existence.  In  addition  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prophets,  Alma  said: 

.  .  .  The  scriptures  are  laid  before 
thee,  yea,  and  all  things  denote  there 
is  a  God;  yea,  even  the  earth,  and  all 
things  that  are  upon  the  face  of  it, 
yea,  and  its  motion,  yea,  and  also  all 
the  planets  which  move  in  their  reg- 
ular form  do  witness  that  there  is  a 
Supreme    Creator    (Alma    30:44). 

When  one  considers  the  marvels 
of  nature,  there  is  found  convinc- 
ing testimony  to  support  belief  in 
God. 
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INTELLIGENCE-INSPIRING   POWER 

In  addition  to  the  powers  al- 
ready mentioned  as  functions  of 
the  "light  of  Christ,"  the  one  most 
important  in  terms  of  its  personal 
blessing  to  each  individual  is  that 
of  imparting  enlightenment,  in- 
spiration, and  guidance. 

And  the  light  which  shineth,  which 
giveth  you  light,  is  through  him  who  en- 
lighteneth  your  eyes,  which  is  the  same 
light  that  quickeneth  your  understand- 
ings; 

Which  light  proceedeth  forth  from 
the  presence  of  God  to  fill  the  im- 
mensity of  space— (D&C  88:11-12). 

Job's  statement  "there  is  a 
spirit  in  man:  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  un- 
derstanding" (Job  32:8),  reminds 
one  of  this  "light."  Also  important 
in  understanding  additional  infor- 
mation about  this  Spirit  are  these 
ideas  found  in  modern  revelation: 
(1)  man  should  live  by  God's 
word;  (2)  what  the  Lord  gives  is 
truth,  light,  and  Spirit,  even  the 
"light  of  Christ";  (3)  every  man 
in  the  world  receives  this  light; 
(4)  to  the  degree  that  man  seeks 
for  and  abides  by  that  Spirit  so  is 
he  enlightened  until  he  comes  unto 
the  Father.  (D&C  84:44-47.) 

These  truths  are  not  only  for 
the  Latter-day  Saint,  but  for  all 
men.  When  one  understands  the 
functions  of  the  "light  of  Christ," 
his  eyes  are  opened  to  the  ways 
in  which  God  governs  his  universe, 
and  he  also  sees  the  application  of 
God's  attributes  of  justice  and 
mercy. 

Who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth?  They  are  all  spirit  sons  and 
daughters  of  God.  "For  we  are  also 
his  offspring"  (Acts  17:28).  Is  the 
Father  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  his  children?  The  earth  and 


the  things  of  the  earth  were  cre- 
ated that  man  might  receive  the 
resurrection  and,  if  faithful,  eter- 
nal life;  this  is  God's  work  and 
glory.  (Moses  1:39.)  The  Lord 
has  given  to  every  man  sufficient 
light  and  understanding  that,  if 
acted  upon,  will  lead  him  back 
into  the  presence  of  the  Father. 
Notice  how  The  Book  of  Mormon 
prophet  Mormon  expressed  this 
truth: 

For  behold,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is 
given  to  every  man,  that  he  may  know 
good  from  evil.  .  .  . 

And  now,  my  brethren,  seeing  that 
ye  know  the  light  by  which  ye  may 
judge,  which  light  is  the  light  of 
Christ,  see  that  you  do  not  judge 
wrongfully;  for  with  that  same  judg- 
ment which  ye  judge  ye  shall  also  be 
judged. 

Wherefore,  I  beseech  of  you,  breth- 
ren, that  ye  should  search  diligently 
in  the  light  of  Christ  that  ye  may 
know  good  from  evil;  and  if  ye  will  lay 
hold  upon  every  good  thing,  and  con- 
demn it  not,  ye  certainly  will  be  a 
child  of  Christ  (Moroni  7:16,  18,  19). 

In  the  words  of  President 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  we  learn: 

The  Lord  has  not  left  us  to  grope 
in  darkness,  but  has  given  to  every 
man  that  is  born  with  understanding 
the  power  to  discern  between  good 
and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  through 
the  power  of  intelligence,  light  of 
truth,  or  light  of  Christ,  born  with 
him.  However,  as  man  departs  from 
the  truth,  the  power  of  intelligence 
forsakes  him  and  for  that  cause  he 
does  not  come  unto  God  (The  Way  to 
Perfection,  page  230). 

The  great  truth  which  governs 
the  degree  to  which  men  receive 
the  "light  of  Christ"  is  given  in 
Section  88,  verse  63,  that  when 
men  draw  unto  God,  he  draws 
unto  them  by  his  Spirit.  There- 
fore, the  instruction  is:  seek  dil- 
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igently  and  he  shall  be  found  and 
his  treasures  will  be  opened  unto 
you. 

REVELATION— 

THE  BOOK  OF   MORMON 

In  discoursing  on  his  desires  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  people. 
Alma  taught  the  doctrine  that 
men  of  all  nations  may  receive 
God's  light. 

For  behold,  the  Lord  doth  grant 
unto  all  nations,  of  their  own  nation 
and  tongue,  to  teach  his  word,  yea, 
in  wisdom,  all  that  he  seeth  fit  that 
they  should  have;  therefore  we  see 
that  the  Lord  doth  counsel  in  wisdom, 
according  to  that  which  is  just  and 
true  (Alma  29:8). 

One  way  in  which  the  Lord  has 
given  his  "word"  to  all  people  is 
through  the  inspiration  received 
by  the  "light  of  Christ."  We  can 
see  in  this  principle  the  important 
fact,  again,  that  the  Father  gives 
to  all  of  his  children  sufficient  to 
guide  and  direct  them  regardless 
of  race  or  place  on  the  earth.  To 
each  is  given  according  to  his 
needs  as  he  can  assimilate  truth 
for  his  advancement  in  the  earth 
life.  The  final  judgment  will  be 
made  on  the  great  principle  of  the 
light  and  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  individual.  (D&C  76:110- 
111.)  In  reference  to  this  prin- 
ciple, Joseph  Smith  taught: 

.  .  .  He  holds  the  reins  of  judgment 
in  His  hands;  He  is  a  wise  Lawgiver, 
and  will  judge  all  men,  not  according 
to  the  narrow,  contracted  notions  of 
men,  but,  "according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body  whether  they  be  good  or 
evil,"  or  whether  these  deeds  were 
done  in  England,  America,  Spain,  Tur- 
key, or  India.  He  will  judge  them,  "not 
according  to  what  they  have  not,  but 
according  to  what  they  have,"  those 
who  have  lived  without  law,  will  be 
judged    without    law,    and    those   who 


have  law,  will  be  judged  by  that 
law.  We  need  not  doubt  the  wisdom 
and  intelligence  of  the  Great  Jeho- 
vah; He  will  award  judgment  or 
mercy  to  all  nations  according  to  their 
several  deserts,  their  means  of  obtain- 
ing intelligence,  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed,  the  facilities  afforded 
them  of  obtaining  correct  information, 
and  His  inscrutable  designs  in  relation 
to  the  human  family,  and  when  the 
designs  of  God  shall  be  made  manifest, 
and  the  curtain  of  futurity  be  with- 
drawn, we  shall  all  of  us  eventually 
have  to  confess  that  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  has  done  right  (DHC  IV: 
595-596). 

GOD  KNOWS  AND  RULES 

One  may  think  of  the  "light 
of  Christ,,  as  a  great  communica- 
tion system.  An  important  lesson 
to  be  learned  by  all  men,  and  espe- 
cially Latter-day  Saints  who  be- 
lieve that  God  does  know  the 
thoughts  of  men  and  that  he  rules 
among  the  nations,  is  this  expres- 
sion from  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts: 

.  .  .  He  knows,  not  only  "what's 
done,"  but  also  "what's  resisted;"  that 
He  knows  of  the  struggle  for  the  at- 
tainment of  virtue — the  hungering  and 
the  thirsting  after  righteousness;  that 
He  knows  the  strength  of  the  tempta- 
tion, and  the  weakness  of  the  tempted; 
that  He  knows  the  heart  .  .  .  and  He 
will  judge,  not  after  the  sight  of  the 
eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the  hearing 
of  the  ears,  but  with  righteousness 
shall  He  judge,  and  reprove  with 
equity  [Isa.  11:3,  4]  judging,  "not  ac- 
cording to  the  appearance,  but  judge 
righteous  judgment."  [John  7: 24.]  Men 
can  be  assured  of  a  correct  registration 
and  truthful  report  of  their  deeds,  and 
a  judgment  upon  them  neither  partial 
nor  prejudiced;  which,  while  it  may 
cause  the  wicked  to  tremble,  to  men 
conscious  of  the  uprightness  of  their 
intentions,  and  of  honest  effort  in  right 
directions,  as  God  gives  them  vision 
to  see  the  right — what  encouragement 
to  earnest  striving  this  conception  of 
living  in  the  very  presence  of  God 
must  bring!  (The  Seventy's  Course  in 
Theology,  Fifth  Year,  1912,  page  13). 
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GOD'S  OMNIPRESENCE 

In  the  great  discourse  on  Mars' 
Hill  in  Athens,  Paul  spoke  to  the 
principle  that  all  men  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being  in 
God.  (Acts  17:28.)  The  erroneous 
concept  that  God  is  everywhere 
and  therefore  he  is  a  spirit  only  is 
held  in  the  apostate  Christian 
world.  The  teaching  of  God's  om- 
nipresence is  true,  but  that  he  is 
not  personal  is  declared  false  by 
the  Lord  in  the  revelations  re- 
ceived in  our  dispensation.  Men 
have  mistaken  a  manifestation  of 
God,  the  "light  of  Christ,"  as  be- 
ing God  himself.  God  is  every- 
where present  by  his  Spirit,  the 
"light  of  Christ,"  but  God  and  the 
Christ  are  personal  beings  of  flesh 
and  bone  and  individually  present 
in  only  one  place  at  a  time.  (D&C 
130:22.) 

THE  HOLY  GHOST 

AND  THE  LIGHT  OF  CHRIST 

There  is  a  difference  between 
the  "light  of  Christ"  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Sometimes  in  scripture  the 
terms  denoting  one  or  the  other 
are  used  interchangeably,  but  the 
distinction  is  evident  in  each  spe- 
cific case  by  the  use  of  the  term  in 
its  context. 

The  "light  of  Christ"  is  given  to 
all  men,  regardless  of  race  or  color. 
(John  1:9.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  received  by 
those  who  are  obedient.  (Acts  5: 
32.)  The  latter  is  a  special  gift  re- 
ceived by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
(Acts  8: 14-17;  D&C  33:15.)  Also, 
there  is  a  power  from  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  "temporary";  that 
is,  if  the  person  having  been  led 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  by  the 
"light  of  Christ"  receives  a  testi- 
mony by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Moroni  10:4-5),  and  then 
he  does  not  accept  baptism  and 


the  laying  on  of  hands  by  author- 
ity, the  testimony  is  lost  to  him. 
The  case  of  Cornelius  in  the  New 
Testament  is  a  case  where  the 
power  was  known  and  baptism  ac- 
cepted. (Acts  10).  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  in  commenting 
upon  this  case  said  that  if  Cor- 
nelius had  not  accepted  the  gospel 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have  re- 
mained with  him.  (DHC  4:555.) 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith  said 
the  following  about  the  difference 
between  the  "light  of  Christ"  and 
the  Holy  Ghost: 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Is  there 
any  difference  between  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  and  the  Holy  Ghost?  The 
terms  are  frequently  used  synonymous- 
ly. We  often  say  the  Spirit  of  God 
when  we  mean  the  Holy  Ghost;  we  like- 
wise say  the  Holy  Ghost  when  we  mean 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
a  personage  in  the  Godhead,  and  is  not 
that  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  It  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  which  proceeds  through  Christ 
to  the  world,  that  enlightens  every 
man  that  comes  into  the  world,  and 
that  strives  with  the  children  of  men, 
and  will  continue  to  strive  with  them, 
until  it  brings  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  and  the  possession  of  the 
greater  light  and  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  If,  however,  he  receive 
that  greater  light,  and  then  sin  against 
it,  the  Spirit  of  God  will  cease  to  strive 
with  him,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
wholly  depart  from  him  (Gospel  Doc- 
trine, 1956  ed.,  pp.  67-68). 

QUESTIONS  FOR   DISCUSSION: 

1.  Why  is  Section  88  known  as  the 
"Olive  Leaf"?  Discuss. 

2.  Does  membership  in  the  Church 
save  one  in  the  celestial  kingdom? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  "light  of 
Christ"? 

4.  Discuss:  The  functioning  of  the 
"light  of  Christ"  in  man's  life  is  an 
example  of  God's  mercy  and  justice. 

5.  Reconcile  the  truths  that  God  is 
a  personal  being  and  God's  attribute 
of  omnipresence. 

6.  Discuss:  The  Holy  Ghost  and 
Spirit  of  God  are  different. 
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VISITING  TEACHER   MESSAGE 
Truths  to  Live  By  From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Christine  H.   Robinson 

Message  65  —  "And  I  Give  Unto  You  a  Commandment  That  You  Shall 
Teach  One  Another  the  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom" 

(D&C  88:77). 

For  First  Meeting,  October  1965 

Objective:  To  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  a  solemn  responsibility  to 

teach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 


■  The  divine  instruction  to  teach 
one  another  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
When  Jesus  was  upon  the  earth, 
he  spent  his  life  in  teaching 
others.  After  they  had  been 
taught,  he  instructed  his  fol- 
lowers to  go  forth  and  teach  one 
another.  Yet,  after  the  Savior's 
crucifixion,  his  disciples  appar- 
ently forgot  the  instructions  he 
had  given  them  and  some  of  them 
returned  to  their  former  occupa- 
tion as  fishermen.  Following  his 
resurrection,  to  reemphasize  their 
teaching  responsibilities,  the  Sav- 
ior called  his  disciples  around 
him  and  reinstructed  them.  In 
one  of  the  dramatic  events  re- 
corded in  the  scriptures,  Jesus 
asked  Peter  if  he  loved  him,  and 
when  Peter  responded  in  the  af- 
firmative, Jesus  told  him  three 
times  to  feed  his  lambs  and  sheep. 
(See  John  21:15-17.)  Then,  be- 
fore departing  from  his  disciples, 
the  Savior  gave  them  his  final  in- 


struction which  was  to  go  forth 
and  teach  all  nations,  "Teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you :  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world"  (Matt. 
28:20). 

Not  only  must  we  teach  one 
another  the  "doctrine  of  the 
kingdom"  through  the  Church 
organizations  but,  also,  we  have 
a  sacred  obligation  to  teach  each 
other  in  the  home.  We  must  make 
sure  that  our  children  have  an 
understanding  of  the  gospel 
truths.  On  this  subject  the  Lord 
has  been  very  specific,  telling  us 
as  parents  that  if  we  fail  to  teach 
our  children  in  the  home  "the 
doctrine  of  repentance,  faith  in 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
and  of  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands,  when  eight  years  old, 
the  sin  be  upon  the  heads  of  the 
parents"  (D&C  68:25).  More- 
over, we  must  teach  our  children 
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"to  pray,  and  to  walk  uprightly 
before  the  Lord"  (D&C  68:28). 

Among  the  basic  concepts  of 
the  gospel  are  the  divine  truths, 
"The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence" 
(D&C  93:36).  And,  "It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  saved  in 
ignorance"  (D&C  131:6). 

The  Church  teaches  us  that 
not  only  are  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence, and  religious  training  basic 
to  happiness  and  success  in  this 
life,  but,  also,  they  are  necessary 
to  gaining  the  highest  exaltation 
in  the  world  to  come. 

Without  doubt  the  best  way  to 
gain  knowledge  and  make  it  part 
of  our  lives  is  to  study,  learn  and 
apply,  and  then  teach  this  knowl- 
edge to  someone  else.  The  apostle 
Paul  said,  "Thou  therefore  which 
teachest  another,  teachest  thou 
not  thyself?"  (Rom.  2:21). 

President  Brigham  Young  em- 
phasized the  same  basic  truth 
when  he  said: 

A  man  who  wishes  to  receive  light 
and  knowledge,  to  increase  in  the  faith 
of  the  Holy  Gospel,  and  to  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
Christ,  will  find  that  when  he  imparts 


knowledge  to  others  he  will  also  grow 
and  increase  .  .  .  get  knowledge  and 
understanding  by  freely  imparting  it 
to  others  (Journal  of  Discourses 
2:267). 

The  basic  purpose  of  all  reli- 
gious teaching  is  to  gain  a  better 
knowledge  of  God's  command- 
ments so  that  we  can  put  these 
truths  into  practice  in  our  lives 
and  thereby  gain  the  blessings 
that  come  from  living  the  gospel. 
Knowledge  in  and  of  itself  is 
valueless  unless  it  leads  to  con- 
structive and  worthwhile  action. 
One  has  not  really  taught  a 
gospel  truth  unless  the  learner's 
life  through  action  has  been  im- 
proved. Milton  expressed  this 
thought  beautifully  when  he  said, 
"The  end  of  all  learning  is  to 
know  God,  and  out  of  that  knowl- 
edge to  love  and  imitate  him." 

Suggested  cross  references  for  moth- 
ers in  the  home  to  the  Family  Home 
Evening  Manual:  Lesson  11  -  "Our 
Heavenly  Father  Made  a  Plan  For 
Us,"  page  80;  Lesson  24  -  "Jesus 
Taught  Us  the  Word  of  God,"  page 
193;  Lesson  42  -  "We  Should  Learn 
the  Principles  of  Revelation,"  page 
346. 


A  Way  of  Peace 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

Let  peace  be  in  my  home,  0  Lord,  I  pray, 

In  children's  laughter,  rippling  clear  and  free, 

In  polished  wood  and  muted  tapestry, 

In  scent  of  lilac  on  an  April  day; 

Within  my  home  let  there  be  found  a  way 

Of  loving,  gladly  shared;  of  empathy 

For  one  another's  dreams;  and  let  there  be 

A  gentleness  in  what  we  do  and  say. 

And  then  across  our  threshold,  past  these  walls, 

Like  fragrance  from  a  hyacinth  in  spring, 

A  vibrant  tone  of  peace  will  radiate, 

And  like  the  rain-fresh  apple  bloom  that  falls 

Scattering  beauty,  our  way  of  life  will   bring 

A  leavening  of  love  beyond  our  gate. 
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WORK  MEETING     Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Home 

Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Lesson  9 — Vocational  Goals  and  Marriage 

(A  Course  to  Be  Studied  at  Work  Meeting,  January  Through  September  1965) 

For   September  1965 

Objective:     To  point  out  that  a  wise  mother  may  guide  youth 
toward  satisfying  vocations  and  a  happy  marriage. 


INTRODUCTION 

Few  individuals  perhaps  achieve 
their  full  potential  while  in  this 
life,  but  the  cultivation  of  one's 
potential,  as  a  human  being,  may 
be  spoken  of  as  an  over-all  life  ob- 
jective. This  means  that  the  sig- 
nificent  goal  for  any  child  is  the 
develipment  of  his  inherent  ca- 
pacity, so  that  he  may  know 
satisfaction  and  fulfillment  in 
this  life  and  be  prepared  for  a 
greater  joy  in  the  eternity  to 
come. 

This  cultivation-effort  will  em- 
brace areas  of  education,  of  voca- 
tion, of  voluntary  service  to 
others,  of  spiritual  understand- 
ing, and  of  marriage.  The  mother 
may  exert  a  substantial  influence 
in  each  of  these  areas.  This  les- 
son will  discuss  two  important 
factors  in  achieving  one's  poten- 
tial— that  of  selecting  a  vocation 
and  that  of  selecting  a  marriage 
companion. 


OF  EDUCATION 

Education  is  basic  to  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  life  and  may  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  selection 
of  a  satisfying  vocation  (employ- 
ment). We  well  know,  however, 
that  education  is  not  attained 
through  academic  training  alone. 
We  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  experience  and  of  the  influence 
of  personal  association  outside 
the  home  and  with  family  mem- 
bers within  the  home.  We  also 
know  that  if  we  are  to  appreciate 
the  various  aspects  of  life  we 
need  some  knowledge  of  "history, 
and  of  countries,  and  of  king- 
doms, of  laws  of  God  and  man 
.   .  ."   (D&C  93:53). 

This  knowledge  will  give  us  an 
appreciation  for  the  fine  arts,  for 
world  cultures,  as  well  as  some 
technical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  are  of  such  impor- 
tance in  today's  challenging 
world. 
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How  may  a  mother  help  her 
children  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  going  to  school  and  the  bless- 
ings of  an  academic  education? 


VOCATIONAL  GOALS 

Vocational  counselors  impress 
upon  us  the  need  to  consider 
individual  talents  and  interests 
realistically,  as  we  choose  voca- 
tional goals.  If  one  is  to  spend 
perhaps  years  at  a  specific  type  of 
employment,  that  employment 
should  be  one  which  will  give 
some  personal  satisfaction  and 
fulfillment.  It  should  be  one  for 
which  a  person  is  adapted.  (See 
lesson  6,  under  headings  "Each 
Individual  is  Precious"  and  "Dis- 
covering the  Inherent  Ability.") 

How  may  a  mother  cooperate 
with  teachers  in  discovering  the 
special  interests  and  aptitudes  of 
her  children?  (Suggestion:  Con- 
sult with  teachers  about  the  mat- 
ter. Be  aware  of  classroom  proj- 
ects which  involve  individual 
initiative  and  encourage  children 
in  line  with  these  projects.) 

Frequently,  hobbies  enjoyed  in 
childhood  reveal  inherent  abilities 
which  later,  may  develop  into  life- 
time vocations.  Fathers  and 
mothers  may  give  special  guid- 
ance to  sons  and  daughters  by 
helping  them  see  the  training 
which  various  employments  in- 
volve, and,  to  some  extent,  what 
the  rewards  may  be. 

What  are  some  of  the  specific 
goals  of  employment  which  a 
mother  may  help  her  children  to 
see  and  desire?  (Suggestion:  the 
satisfaction  of  being  useful  to 
society;  the  joy  of  accomplish- 
ment; the  satisfaction  of  finan- 
cial remuneration.) 


WORDS  OF  CAUTION 

Sometimes  a  mother  may 
speak  disparagingly  of  certain  oc- 
cupations which  are  not  in  line 
with  the  "family  tradition."  How 
may  this  influence  children? 

Sometimes  mothers  express 
such  high  regard  for  the  profes- 
sions that  children  may  feel  that 
they  are  "letting  the  family 
down"  unless  they  become  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  professors,  business 
executives,  etc.  They  may  feel 
that  unless  they  become  out- 
standing in  a  professional  way 
they  will  not  fulfill  their  moth- 
er's expectations. 

What  may  this  do  to  a  son 
whose  potential  lies  in  the  area 
of  manual  skills? 

How  may  a  mother  help  her 
children  to  see  that  we  need  vari- 
ous professions  and  varied  skills; 
that  if  all  sons  were  surgeons  or 
lawyers,  there  would  be  no  one 
to  build  houses,  to  install  the 
plumbing,  to  manufacture  cars 
for  transportation. 

How  may  a  mother  help  her 
daughters  to  feel  that  the  roles 
of  wife  and  of  mother  are  of 
prime  importance?  That  the 
goals  to  be  achieved  are  chal- 
lenging and  also  rewarding? 

Will  a  mother's  positive  state- 
ments made  occasionally  be  suf- 
ficient, or  will  an  everyday 
attitude  be  more  effective? 

CHOOSING  A  MARRIAGE 

"Choosing  a  marriage"  may 
imply  two  areas  of  choice.  First, 
that  there  is  a  choice  of  the  mar- 
riage partner  and,  second,  that 
there  is  choice  as  to  the  type  of 
married  life  that  will  result. 

In  many  cultures  of  the  past, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  present 
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day,  the  individuals  most  con- 
cerned play  little  or  no  part  in 
the  matter  of  choosing  the  mar- 
riage partner.  This  discussion  ap- 
plies to  those  situations  only,  in 
which  the  candidates  for  marriage 
are  personally  involved  in  the 
matter  of  choosing  the  marriage 
partner  (companion). 

"How  do  I  choose  a  mate?" 
Should  your  son  or  daughter  ask 
you  this  question,  how  would  you 
reply?  A  counselor  for  youth,  Dr. 
Lowell  Bennion,  gives  this  an- 
swer: "Choose  in  the  light  of  the 
life  you  wish  to  achieve." 

With  this  answer  in  mind,  we 
may  say  that  the  answers  to  both 
of  the  following  questions  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  kind  of  life 
one  wishes  to  achieve. 

"What  may  I  expect  from  mar- 
riage?" and  "How  do  I  choose  a 
mate?"  Do  you  believe  that  most 
young  people  today  have  clearly 
defined  marriage  goals? 

If  so,  how  do  you  think  they 
would  be  listed,  in  order  of  im- 
portance? Why  do  you  think 
about  this  as  you  do? 

THE  PREPARED  PARTNER 

We  may  hear  this  statement, 
"A  person  gets  out  of  marriage 
just  what  he  puts  into  it." 
Achieving  happiness  through 
marriage,  really  is  not  this  sim- 
ple. A  marriage  involves  more 
than  one  person.  Although  one 
marriage  partner  may  be  well 
prepared  to  contribute  personal 
qualities  which  make  for  a  "good" 
marriage,  if  the  other  partner  is 
immature  and  ill  prepared  to  con- 
tribute similar  qualities,  this  mar- 
riage may  have  a  poor  chance  of 
achieving  happiness. 

A  mother  shares  with  the  fa- 


ther the  responsibility  to  help 
their  children  prepare  for  mar- 
riage; to  have  worthwhile,  clearly 
defined  goals  in  mind,  and  to 
choose  the  marriage  partner  as 
wisely  as  possible. 

Mothers  should  help  their  chil- 
dren see  that  "Just  because  two 
people  think  they  are  in  love  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  insured  a 
happy  marriage  forevermore.  In 
addition  to  a  strong  feeling  of  love, 
they  also  need  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  wisdom  to  have  a 
successful  marriage  in  the  modern 
age"  (Rex  A.  Skidmore). 

HOW  AND  WHEN 

How  and  when  shall  parents 
guide  children  toward  wise  mar- 
riage choices?  We  are  reminded 
that  influencing  youth  toward 
happy  married  life  is  a  gradual, 
lifelong  process;  that  advice  on 
marriage  should  be  given  so  wisely 
and  gradually  that  children  will 
desire,  formulate,  and  move 
toward  worthwhile  marriage 
goals,  naturally,  while  at  the  same 
time  not  being  denied  their  free 
agency. 

It  is  suggested  that  guidance  be 
given  subtly;  that  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor may  be  an  invaluable  ally  in 
"putting  over"  ideas.  A  mother 
who  is  earnest,  yet  obviously  in 
good  humor,  may  have  a  better 
chance  of  impressing  her  child 
with  constructive  counsel,  than  if 
she  is  obviously  agitated  and  ap- 
prehensive. Sometimes,  the  unex- 
pected comment  may  be  more 
effective  than  the  usual,  expected 
statement. 

Illustration. 

A  father  who  was  somewhat 
concerned  about  his  son  staying 
out  too  late,  said: 
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Father:  "Yes,  son,  you  may  take 
the  car,  but  don't  be  in  before  eleven 
o'clock." 

Son:  (Who  is  definitely  surprised) 
"Why    not?" 

Father:  "I  think  I'll  study  in  your 
room,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed  earlier   than  that." 

The  son  was  home  very  shortly 
after  eleven.  Was  this  a  subtle 
way  of  suggesting  that  eleven 
o'clock  was  an  appropriate  time 
for  this  son  to  be  in? 

Asking  questions  quietly  and 
naturally,  and  listening  atten- 
tively as  sons  and  daughters  air 
their  problems  and  inner  ques- 
tioning, improve  the  line  of  com- 
munication so  essential  in  parent 
and  child  relationships. 

OF  PRIME   IMPORTANCE 

Of  prime  importance  in  the 
matter  of  marriage  counseling  of 
youth  is  the  idea  that  parental 
counsel  shall  begin  early  and  con- 
tinue consistently.  It  should  take 
place  before  the  children  become 
involved  emotionally. 

In  counseling  children  on  mar- 
riage, the  basic  teachings  to  be 
used  are  those  of  the  Savior  on 
love  and  the  words  of  his  proph- 
ets. A  Latter-day  Saint  marriage, 
based  on  the  eternity  of  the  mar- 
riage covenant,  encompasses  far 
more  than  mere  emotional  and 
physical  attraction. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
premarriage  counsel  that  parents 
can  give  their  children  is  to  rear 
them  in  an  exemplary  home. 
Here,  children  see  firsthand  how 
a  happy  marriage  works.  Here 
they  become  part  of  family  tradi- 
tions which  embrace  sound,  mor- 
al values;  they  learn  the  reason 
for  tithe  paying,  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  paying  it;  they  learn  the 


gospel  principles  relating  to  the 
eternal  family;  have  observed, 
and,  perhaps,  have  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  genealogical  fam- 
ily group  sheets.  Here  they  enjoy 
the  love  of  parents  and  of  family 
members  for  each  other,  and  they 
know  the  reason  and  blessings  of 
temple  marriage.  Here,  the  "hap- 
py home"  image  is  developed 
which  may  become  a  mental-emo- 
tional pattern  for  their  own  fu- 
ture homes. 

PROFITABLE  DIALOGUE 

Should  your  (almost  marriage- 
able) son  ask,  "How  does  one 
choose  a  mate,  and  what  should 
I  expect  from  marriage?"  the 
questions  might  preface  a  profit- 
able dialogue  between  mother 
and  son.  It  might  proceed  some- 
what in  this  manner: 

Mother:  "I  shall  answer  your  ques- 
tions, son,  by  asking  some  questions 
of  you.  What  would  you  expect  to 
get   from   marriage?" 

Son:  "Happiness,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  seems  merely  getting  the 
right  girl." 

Mother:  "Of  course  you  want  to  be 
happy  and  you  want  a  'right'  girl,  but 
a  right  girl  depends  upon  what  per- 
sonality qualities  are  important  to 
you." 

Son:  "Well,  I  guess  character 
would  be  first.  I  think  that's  about  the 
most  important.  I  don't  suppose  we'd 
be  happy  if  we  didn't  both  have  that 
integrity  that  Dad  is  always  talking 
about." 

Mother:  "I'd  put  character  first, 
also.  And  I  suppose  you  mean  hones- 
ty and  fairness,  ability  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong  and  to  choose  the 
right." 

Son:  "I  wouldn't  want  her  to  be 
just  wrapped  up  in  herself,  like  some 
girls  seem  to  be.  I  hope  I  won't  be 
like  that,  either." 

Mother:  "How  unselfish  both  of 
you  are  will  depend  upon  the  degree 
of     emotional     maturity     you     have 
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achieved.  Each  one  must  be  willing  to 
share  and  to  compromise." 

Son:  "Of  course  I'd  like  her  to  be 
good  looking,  neat,  and  all  that." 

Mother:    "Good." 

Son:  "But  she  does  need  to  be  in- 
teresting— have  an  inquiring  mind,  so 
we  could  communicate,  talk  things 
over,  get  the  same  point  of  view  on 
things." 

Mother:  "At  least  on  most  issues. 
How  about  her  religious  beliefs?" 

Son:  "I  think  I  could  settle  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  here  and  there, 
but  I  think  I  wouldn't  be  completely 
happy,  being  reared  in  this  home, 
unless  we  had  the  same  basic  religious 
faith." 

Mother:  (ignoring  the  last  state- 
ment) "Which  of  course  for  you 
means.  .  .  ." 

Son:  "A  temple  marriage.  You 
knew  I'd  say  that.  But  really,  Mother, 
I'd  want  a  temple  marriage,  and  I'd 
want  children,  too." 

Mother:  "So  much  for  choosing  the 
girl.  Now,  what  general  satisfactions 
would  you  expect  to  get  from  mar- 
riage?" 

Son:  (Thinking  a  moment)  "Happy 
home  life,  which  would  include  the 
Church,  a  satisfying  job,  some  status 
in  the  community — I  guess  that's  it." 

Mother:  "I'll  give  you  an  A  on  that 
question.  Wife  and  children  —  the 
Church — a  vocation — the  community." 

Son:  "The  job  is  mighty  impor- 
tant." 

Mother:  "Of  course  it  is,  very  im- 
portant— vitally  important.  But  em- 
ployments may  change — the  family 
is  forever." 

Should  this  mother  feel  reason- 
ably secure  in  her  son's  ability  to 
choose  a  marriage  partner  wisely? 

What  might  a  mother  do  to 
help  a  teenage  son  who  is  con- 
templating marriage  see  that  he 
is  not  ready  to  assume  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  marriage 
(where  she  feels  sure  that  he  is 
not)? 

Would  telling  him  that  many 
teenage  marriages  do  not  last  be- 
cause the  partners  are  not  mature 


enough  to  handle  the  responsibil- 
ities of  a  family,  be  very  effective 
at  this  stage  of  his  romance? 

What  might  a  mother  reply  to 
a  son  or  daughter  who  says:  "It's 
my  life — my  concern  whom  I 
marry."  (Suggestion:  Whom  the 
children  marry  is  the  concern  of 
their  parents,  for  as  future  grand- 
parents they  are  definitely  con- 
cerned as  to  who  shall  parent 
their  grandchildren.) 

Reconstruct  the  above  dialogue 
using  a  daughter  instead  of  a 
son.  What  values  will  be  impor- 
tant to  her? 

Such  a  conversation,  in  its  en- 
tirety, might  never  take  place  in 
your  home;  however,  portions  of 
a  similar  one  might. 

Would  it  provide  an  opportun- 
ity for  you  to  appraise  the  in- 
fluence of  gospel  teaching  in  your 
home? 

Would  you  find  in  it  opportun- 
ity to  reemphasize  certain  impor- 
tant values,  or  give  additional 
counsel?  What  would  this  be? 

NEEDED  TODAY 

Perhaps  there  was  never  a  time 
when  youth  was  more  in  need  of 
wise  counseling  and  of  a  firm 
foundation  of  right  and  essential 
values  than  at  the  present  time. 
A  permissive  morality  (or  lack  of 
morality)  is  exerting  great  pres- 
sures upon  today's  youth.  They 
need  the  assistance  of  wise  par- 
ents to  help  them  meet  these 
pressures.  They  need  the  fortifi- 
cation of  stable  homes,  they  need 
good  parent-son  and  parent- 
daughter  relationships  so  that 
each  may  speak  freely  and  hon- 
estly about  the  problems  of  court- 
ship and  marriage,  of  chastity 
versus  the  so-called  "new  moral- 
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ity."  They  need  mothers  who  will 
put  teaching  the  gospel  principle 
of  righteous  living  above  all  other 
responsibilities. 

Our  religious  leaders  and  many 
juvenile  court  judges  speak  of  the 
deep  psychic  wounds  which  are 
the  result  of  immorality  and  they 
say  that  indifferent,  permissive 
parents  are  partly  responsible  for 
this  trend  away  from  the  ethical 
and  moral  standard  of  religion. 

Latter-day  Saints  are  blessed 
in  that  they  accept  the  standard 
of  morality  as  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  New  Testament, 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  modern 
revelation.  They  are  blessed  in 
their  belief  that  ' 'marriage  is  or- 
dained of  God  unto  man." 

Believing  that  temple  marriage 
is  required  of  all  who  would  at- 
tain the  highest  degree  of  glory 
in  the  celestial  kingdom  of  God, 
Latter-day  Saint  mothers  have 
the  obligation  to  help  their  chil- 
dren see  the  need  of  preparing 
themselves  for  such  a  marriage. 

FOR  DISCUSSION 

Questions  as  they  appear  in  the  les- 
son, plus  the  following: 

1.  How  may  a  mother  help  youth 
to  understand  what  love  is  and  is  not? 

2.  Might  a  son  or  daughter  reared 
in  a  Latter-day  Saint  home  be  ex- 
pected to  have  this  general  under- 
standing of  marriage? 


a.  That  marriage  is  a  sacred  cove- 
nant, ordained  of  God  and  that 
it  was  instituted  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  creating  the  family 
unit;  that  the  wise  care  and 
guidance  of  children  is  its  most 
important  function. 

b.  That  temple  marriage  not  only 
makes  for  more  stability  of  the 
marriage  in  this  life,  but  makes 
possible    the    continuing    of    the 

.  union  in  the  life  to  come. 

c.  That  enjoyable  companionship 
is  one  of  the  most  important 
goals;  that  it  is  achieved  only 
when  husband  and  wife  share 
the  joys,  sorrows,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  family  life. 

d.  That  both  partners  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  be  honorable,  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  they  should 
teach  their  children  to  see  that 
they  also  share  in  this  citizen- 
ship responsibility. 

e.  Are  there  other  items  you  would 
like  to  add  to  this? 

FOR   HOME  DOING 

Make  conscious  effort  to  discover 
some  interest  or  special  ability  of  your 
young  children. 

(Older  children  in  the  home)  Dis- 
cuss, at  opportune  time,  worthwhile 
life  goals.  If  children  do  not  seem  in- 
clined to  express  their  feelings  freely, 
endeavor  earnestly  to  improve  your 
line  of  communication  with  them. 

(No  children  in  the  home)  If  grand- 
children live  near,  make  opportunity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with 
them.  If  all  children  are  married, 
write  an  occasional  letter  to  the  mar- 
riage partners  of  your  children,  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  them. 


Love  Is... 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 


Love  is  not  moth   nor  butterfly, 
But  more  like  a  sequoia  cone 
To  root  in  earth  and  reach  for  sky, 
Unlimited  within  its  zone: 


A  seed  to  swell  and  sprout  and  grow, 
To  sink  its  rootlets  deep  in  earth, 
Each  year  to  lift  more  sky  and  know 
Extended   roots,   expanded   girth. 
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WORK  MEETING     Molding  A  Happy  Life 


Winnifred  C.  Jardine 

Using  One's  Resources  to  Find  Happiness 

(A  Course  Expected  to  Be  Used  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

For  Second   Meeting,   October  1965 

Objective:  To  appraise  ways  a  homemaker  can  use  those  things  she  already 
possesses  to  further  the  happiness  of  her  family  and  herself. 


■  Happiness  grows  at  our  fire- 
sides, and  is  not  to  be  picked  in 
stranger's  gardens,"  wrote  Doug- 
las Jerrold.  No  matter  how  large 
or  small  our  home,  nor  how  great 
or  little  our  circumstances,  the 
happiness  of  our  family  must  be 
found  in  what  we  have  and  what 
we  are.  We  may  see  our  neighbor 
driving  a  beautiful  new  car,  or 
we  may  visit  in  the  elegant  home 
of  a  friend,  and  unless  we  have 
learned  this  lesson  well  —  that 
happiness  for  us  must  be  found 
within  our  own  circumstances  — 
a  stab  of  jealousy  may  prick  our 
souls  and  let  happiness  slowly 
leak  away. 

In  a  college  town  some  years 
ago  was  a  group  of  graduate 
students,  many  of  them  married 
and  with  small  families.  All  of 
them  were  living  under  the  most 
stringent  of  circumstances,  doing 
janitorial  work  for  their  housing, 
teaching  part  time  for  small  sal- 
aries, making  over  clothing  for 
family  wear,  using  every  spare 
minute  for  studying,  and  spend- 
ing an  occasional  day  or  evening 
doing  the  simplest  things  for  rec- 


reation and  entertainment.  These 
men  have  since  become  profes- 
sors, research  chemists,  vice-pres- 
idents and  directors  of  companies, 
and  yet  all  speak  lovingly  of  those 
days  when  material  things  were 
so  scarce.  All  agree  that  they 
were  among  the  happiest  days  of 
their  lives.  Probably,  these  happy 
times  were  possible  because  of 
ingenious  minds  and  creative 
hands. 

No  matter  what  our  economic 
conditions,  happiness  still  grows 
from  these  resourceful  activities 
— building  a  fire  pit  in  the  back- 
yard, upholstering  a  chair,  paint- 
ing the  garage,  framing  pictures, 
building  cupboards,  dyeing  rugs, 
refinishing  furniture,  hanging 
wallpaper,  adding  a  greenhouse, 
growing  roses  from  slips  and  flow- 
ers from  seed  and  storing  geran- 
iums through  the  winter.  Even  in 
well-to-do  homes  such  practices 
bring  added  happiness. 

Limited  means  do  not  necessar- 
ily mean  limited  enjoyment  of 
cultural  and  beautiful  things.  Li- 
braries not  only  provide  the 
wealth   of   books,    but   many   of 
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them  now  make  available  fine  re- 
cordings and  lovely  art  prints  to 
check  out  and  enjoy  at  home. 
Television  and  radio  offer  pro- 
grams of  symphony  and  opera, 
ballet  and  drama.  Large  cities 
are  forging  ahead  in  organizing 
their  own  choirs  and  symphonic 
groups,  little  theaters  and  art  so- 
cieties, and  welcome  volunteer 
workers. 

Free  summer  concerts  are  fre- 
quently available  to  those  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  them.  Study 
groups  of  good  literature  are  in 
action  everywhere.  Night  classes 
in  a  myriad  of  subjects  are  of- 
fered by  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

Opportunities  and  advantages 
for  our  children  and  ourselves 
can  be  worked  out  on  an  ex- 
change-of-talents  basis.  You  give 
my  son  piano  lessons,  and  I  will 
give  your  daughter  cooking  les- 
sons; art  in  exchange  for  sewing 
lessons,  speech  in  exchange  for 
dancing  lessons  or  baby  sitting. 
Visits  to  museums  and  galleries, 
zoos  and  parks,  or  visits  to 
people  with  interesting  hobbies 
bring  much  pleasure  and  stimu- 
lation. A  family's  ingenuity  can 
override  any  limitation  of  re- 
sources if  it  has  the  will  and  the 
desire.  And  what  happy  times  re- 
sult! 

One  of  the  great  delights  any 
family  can  enjoy  is  the  pleasure 
of  having  guests  in  the  home. 
Families  might  be  invited  in  to 
join  family  night  activities.  Out- 
of-town  visitors  staying  in  the 
home  can  enrich  family  life  con- 
siderably. Non-Latter-day  Saint 
neighbors  might  be  in  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  home  for  the  first  time 


when  invited  to  your  home.  Chil- 
dren learn  to  be  gracious  hosts 
and  to  enjoy  and  participate  in 
stimulating  conversation. 

Home  conditions  and  meals 
need  not  be  elaborate  before  hav- 
ing people  in.  If  the  family  plans 
and  serves  those  things  within 
its  means,  using  ingenuity  and 
doing  so  graciously  and  generous- 
ly, guests  will  feel  the  warmth  of 
hospitality  and  rejoice  in  being 
present. 

One  family  has  made  a  tradi- 
tion of  serving  soup  suppers,  us- 
ing an  heirloom  soup  tureen  and 
plates.  The  soup  may  be  any  kind 
the  season  most  reasonably  af- 
fords— cream  of  celery,  potato, 
leek,  or  split  pea.  Served  along 
with  it  are  a  green  salad,  hot 
rolls,  and  dessert.  Although  the 
meal  is  inexpensive,  the  occasions 
are  always  happy. 

In  his  autobiography  Dr.  John 
A.  Widtsoe,  a  former  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  writes: 

My  financial  debt,  from  the  years 
of  advanced  study,  was  large;  the  sal- 
ary small.  Since  neither  my  wife  nor 
I  would  go  in  further  debt,  we  used 
makeshifts  as  part  of  our  furniture.  I 
still  remember  with  distinct  relish  the 
manner  in  which  my  wife,  with  su- 
perb, queenly  indifference  to  the 
clean  but  primitive  conditions,  fed  and 
entertained  the  many  guests,  often  of 
great  distinction.  Whether  they  were 
Americans,  Europeans,  or  Asiatics, 
the  lady  of  my  house  treated  them 
with  a  welcoming  courtesy.  We  dealt 
with  things  of  the  mind. 

Through  Relief  Society,  the 
sisters  are  taught  to  be  resource- 
ful, to  be  frugal,  to  be  creative, 
to  be  happy  with  what  they  have. 
Happiness  floods  homes  where 
these  things  receive  first  consid- 
eration. 
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The  Social  Science  lessons  for  October  and  November  1965  will  be 
printed  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Magazine. 


Elder  Bruce  B.  Clark 

Lesson  9 — Good  Versus  Evil — Part  I 

(Text:  Out  of  the  Best  Books,  pp.  281-328) 

For  Fourth   Meeting,  October  1965 

Objective:  To  show  literature's  concern  with   man's  struggle 
to  triumph  over  evil  and  accomplish  good. 


■  Because  this  is  the  first  lesson 
of  the  new  year,  it  seems  desirable 
to  review  briefly  how  to  interpret 
and  evaluate  literature.  A  year 
ago  we  outlined  four  basic  ap- 
proaches: the  Platonic,  which  em- 
phasizes meaning  and  the  moral 
values  of  literature;  the  Aristote- 
lian, which  emphasizes  language, 
form,  and  internal  artistic  values, 
the  work  itself  as  a  work  of  art; 
the  Horatian,  which  emphasizes 
a  test-of-time  approach,  compar- 
ing a  work  with  standards  of  the 
classics  of  the  past;  and  the  Lon- 
ginian,  which  emphasizes  the 
unique  creative  genius  and  per- 


sonality of  the  author  plus  the 
aesthetic  effects  of  these  on 
the  reader.  We  suggested  that  the 
combination  of  these  approaches 
is  better  than  the  exclusive  use  of 
one,  but  agreed  that  as  Latter-day 
Saints  we  will  probably  tend  to 
emphasize  the  Platonic  approach, 
regarding  highly  those  works  that 
strengthen  character  and  give  in- 
sight into  truth.  We  should  re- 
member that  as  class  leaders 
and  readers  we  should  draw  upon 
our  own  experiences  to  interpret 
and  evaluate  literature,  because  a 
work  increases  in  meaning  and 
value  as  we  enliven  it  with  our 
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own  backgrounds.  Approaching 
literature  in  this  manner,  not 
afraid  of  it  but  eager  to  explore  it, 
will  help  us  discover  in  it  not  only 
beauty  and  delight  but  also  wis- 
dom and  truth. 

The  lesson  for  this  month 
covers  four  selections — two  very 
short  poems,  a  fairly  long  poem, 
and  a  short  story.  All  are  con- 
cerned with  the  complex  relation- 
ships between  good  and  evil  in 
human  experience,  and,  especially, 
with  man's  efforts  to  overcome 
evil  and  promote  good.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  introductory  com- 
ments on  page  283  of  the  text, 
probably  literature  has  explored 
no  other  subject  so  much  as  the 
relationship  between  good  and 
evil  in  the  universe,  with  the  re- 
lated problem  of  sin  and  redemp- 
tion from  sin,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  great  works  of  litera- 
ture. Indeed,  the  most  challenging 
questions  that  have  faced  think- 
ing men  through  the  ages  in  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
literature,  have  often  had  their 
roots  in  the  nature  of  good  and  evil 
in  relation  to  each  other  and  in  re- 
lation to  God  and  man.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  we  are  fortun- 
ate in  having  special  insight  into 
these  problems  through  the  in- 
spired writings  of  our  modern 
prophets;  in  addition  we  can  profit 
from  what  wise  men  of  literature 
have  had  to  say. 

The  Tiger.  To  plunge  us  dra- 
matically into  the  whole  subject 
of  the  problem  of  evil  in  the  uni- 
verse, we  start  with  the  little 
poem  by  William  Blake  (English 
poet,  1757-1827)  called  "The  Ti- 
ger," which  is  printed,  with  fuller 
notes  than  given  here,  on  page  285 


of  the  text.  And  in  connection 
with  our  reading  of  "The  Tiger" 
we  probably  should  review  Blake's 
companion  poem,"  "The  Lamb," 
printed  on  page  91  of  the  text.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  poems  is 
vivid  and  strong.  "The  Lamb"  is  a 
tender,  lovely  poem,  fragile  in  art- 
istry and  reverent  in  tone.  "The 
Tiger"  is  fierce  and  grim,  but  the 
contrast  goes  far  beyond  just  a 
difference  in  language  and  tone. 
The  reader  easily  sees  that  the 
lamb  is  a  symbol  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  good  in  the  world, 
whereas  the  tiger  is  a  symbol  of  all 
that  is  destructive  and  evil.  The 
key  line  in  "The  Tiger,"  linking 
the  two  poems  together  and 
thrusting  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem they  explore,  occurs  in  the 
fifth  stanza:  "Did  He  who  made 
the  Lamb  make  thee?"  Blake  is 
asking,  did  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
that  is  good  in  the  world,  also 
create  evil?  What  is  the  source  of 
evil  in  the  universe?  Blake  does 
not  answer  the  question — at  least 
not  in  this  poem.  He  simply  asks 
it,  leaving  the  reader  to  ponder.  As 
Latter-day  Saints  we  know  that 
God  does  not  cause  evil.  The 
Lord's  plan  for  the  salvation  of  his 
children,  however,  provides  for  the 
presence  of  evil  in  the  world  and 
the  means  of  meeting  and  over- 
coming it. 

Dark  in  the  Forest,  Strange 
As  Time.  Exploring  further  into 
the  complex  problem  is  Thomas 
Wolfe's  luxuriantly  written  short 
story  "Dark  in  the  Forest,  Strange 
As  Time,"  printed,  with  a  full  dis- 
cussion, on  pp.  287-301  of  the  text. 
The  story  is  complex  in  both  the 
rich  artistry  of  its  prose  style  and 
the  multiplicity  of  its  meanings,  as 
discussed  in  the  text  more  fully 
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than  space  allows  here.  But  the 
subject  that  concerns  us  most  in 
our  study  of  the  story  is  its  dram- 
atization of  good  versus  evil  in  our 
human  environment.  Through  the 
story  Wolfe  (American  novelist 
and  short-story  writer,  1900- 
1938)  suggests  that  in  every  hu- 
man being  there  are  capacities  for 
good  and  for  evil.  In  fact,  human 
nature  is  characterized  by  con- 
trast, by  paradox.  In  every  earth- 
ly personality,  and  in  mortal  life 
as  a  whole,  there  are  beautiful 
tendencies  and  ugly  tendencies, 
tender  qualities  and  harsh  quali- 
ties, holy  aspirations  and  animal 
desires.  The  difference  between 
the  good  person  and  the  bad  per- 
son is  not  that  one  has  only  noble 
desires  and  the  other  only  evil 
desires,  but  that  the  one,  through 
will-power,  cultivates  his  noble 
desires  and  subdues  his  evil  de- 
sires, and  the  other  through  lack 
of  will-power,  wastes  his  noble 
potentialities  and  submits  to  his 
animal  desires.  Surrounding  us  at 
all  times  are  opportunities  to  do 
good  and  opportunities  to  do  evil. 
Triumph  in  life  is  a  process  of 
selecting  the  good  opportunities 
and  recognizing  the  evil  ones — 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  inner  deci- 
sion. One  has  reached  a  high  level 
of  maturity  if  he  can  win  the  bat- 
tle to  control  the  evil  tendencies 
within  himself. 

Few  writers  have  described 
more  elequently  the  good-evil 
dualism  of  man's  nature  than  has 
Thomas  Wolfe  in  this  work.  Note, 
for  example,  several  sentences, 
from  just  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  story  (text,  page  293), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  tragic  and 
insoluble  problems  caused  by  the 
admixture  of  opposite  forces 
striving  for  ascendency. 


Wolfe  continues  with  a  vividly 
expressed  description  of  the  con- 
tinual conflict  between  man's 
highest  yearnings  and  the  en- 
croachment of  his  base  desires. 
The  "soaring  spirit"  is  compared 
to  "grand  music,"  and  the  con- 
flict of  evil  is  "sorrowfully  and 
unalterably  woven  .  .  .  with 
blind  brute  hunger." 

Much  of  the  excellence  of  the 
story  comes  from  the  fact  that  this 
sense  of  contrast  is  felt  in  every 
aspect  of  the  work — the  beautiful 
love  of  the  husband  and  wife  con- 
trasted with  the  wife's  ugly  clan- 
destine affair  with  the  young  man, 
youth  contrasted  with  age,  health 
contrasted  with  sickness,  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  man  contrasted 
with  the  fleshliness  of  the  woman, 
ornate  language  contrasted  with 
homely  language,  etc.  Many  other 
works  have  been  written  on  the 
complex  relationship  between  evil 
and  good  in  the  universe — and  in 
the  human  heart — but  few  have 
explored  the  subject  as  memor- 
ably as  Wolfe  does  in  this  story. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnet  #94.  One 
of  the  strongest  brief  statements 
reminding  us  of  our  responsibility 
as  leaders  to  live  righteously  and 
avoid  evil  is  Shakespeare's  Sonnet 
#94. 


SONNET  #94 
William  Shakespeare 

They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will 
do  none, 

That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most 
do  show, 

Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as 
stone, 

Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow; 

They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces, 

And  husband  nature's  riches  from  ex- 
pense; 
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They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their 

faces, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer 

sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die, 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection 

meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity: 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by 

their  deeds; 
Lilies    that    fester    smell    far    worse 
than  weeds. 

First,  Shakespeare  describes 
that  kind  of  man  who,  by  force  of 
personality  and  strength  of  con- 
victions, stands  high  above  ordi- 
nary people — a  tov/er  of  strength 
influencing  others  but  himself  not 
swayed  by  the  petty  whims  and 
fancies  In  his  might  he  has  power 
to  hurt  others  but  will  not.  He 
soars  above  the  common  weak- 
nesses and  is  as  stone  to  the  temp- 
tations that  destroy  lesser  men. 
Such  a  man  rightly  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  having  heavenly  powers  and 
displaying  humanity's  best  quali- 
ties. Such  a  man  is  also  rightly  to 
be  honored  and  followed. 

But  what  if  this  great  leader 
falls?  No  one,  not  even  the  might- 
iest, is  absolutely  beyond  tempta- 
tion. Little  people  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  a  little  good  or 
committing  a  little  evil.  Strong 
people  are  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing a  great  good  or  committing  a 
terrible  evil.  And  the  fall  of  a 
strong  man  is  awful  to  behold. 
If  a  little  person  deceives  or  em- 
bezzles or  is  immoral,  this  is  bad 
enough;  but  if  a  great  leader  de- 
ceives or  embezzles  or  is  immoral, 
calamity  engulfs  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by 

their  deeds; 
Lilies    that   fester    smell    far   worse 

than  weeds. 


This  is  the  essence  of  tragedy — 
a  basically  good  and  great  man 
crumbling  to  ruin,  with  his  world 
crumbling  around  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  flaw  in  his  own 
character  to  which  he  succumbs. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iner. Probably  the  greatest  of  the 
four  selections  covered  in  this  les- 
son is  "The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,"  by  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge (English  poet  and  critic, 
1772-1834).  The  poem  is  printed 
in  full  with  lengthy  comments  not 
only  on  the  poem  itself  but  also  on 
Coleridge's  life  and  other  works 
on  pp.  304-328  of  the  text. 

"The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iner" is  Coleridge's  masterpiece, 
and  one  of  the  major  poems  of 
world  literature.  Like  many  great 
works,  it  can  be  read  in  different 
ways  and  admired  by  different 
levels  of  readers.  It  can  be  read  as 
an  exciting  adventure  story  about 
an  old  sailor  and  his  sort  of  hoo- 
dooed voyage  from  his  home  in 
Europe  southward  through  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  finally  back  to 
his  home,  with  a  variety  of  star- 
tling and  suspense-filled  incidents 
along  the  way.  Or  it  can  be  read 
primarily  as  an  aesthetic  experi- 
ence, with  the  reader  responding 
to  the  rich  and  varied  artistry  of 
the  work.  Or  it  can  be  read  as  a 
vision  of  good  and  evil,  the  two 
forces  locked  in  endless  conflict, 
with  special  attention  to  the  ines- 
capable consequences  of  an  im- 
moral act.  And  these  are  only 
three  ways  of  reading  the  poem. 

Considered  as  a  work  of  art, 
"The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iner" is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
great  and  finished  poems  of  the 
world.  ( For  a  discussion  of  its  art- 
istry the  reader  is  referred  to  pp. 
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322-323  of  the  text.) Our  primary 
concern  in  this  lesson,  however,  is 
with  meaning  rather  than  aesthet- 
ics^— that  is,  with  the  insight  the 
poem  gives  into  the  relationship 
between  good  and  evil  in  the  uni- 
verse: not  a  melodramatic  pre- 
sentation of  evil  as  a  thing  so  ob- 
vious as  to  be  immediately  recog- 
nized and  shunned,  but  (in  the 
words  of  Ernest  Bernbaum) : 

...  a  veiled  yet  dreadful  power, 
half- repellent,  half- fascinating,  seizing 
upon  us  when  least  expected,  and 
visiting  consequences  upon  us  that  are 
unforeseen.  It  is  a  vision  of  Evil  per- 
fectly true  to  life.  But  a  vision  of  Evil 
— not  an  analysis  of  it,  nor  a  sermon 
upon  it. 

To  read  and  fully  appreciate  a 
poem  such  as  this,  to  recognize 
fully  its  power  and  greatness  and 
truth,  we  need  to  approach  it  as 
Coleridge  recommended  we  should 
approach  any  high-quality  work 
of  imaginative  literature,  with 
that  "willing  suspension  of  dis- 
belief which  constitutes  poetic 
faith/'  letting  the  poem  speak  for 
itself,  and  letting  ourselves  be 
caught  up  in  its  magic  and  won- 
der. 

Pages  324  to  328  of  the  text  give 
detailed  comments  on  the  seven 
parts  of  the  poem,  telling  how  a 
ship  sails  on  a  long,  mysterious 
voyage  into  unfamiliar  waters, 
there  to  be  beaten  by  storm-blasts 
and  driven  into  a  bitter-cold  area 
where  "ice,  mast-high,  came  float- 
ing by,  as  green  as  emerald."  Lost 
in  this  desolate  region,  the  sailors 
take  heart  when  an  albatross, 
omen  of  a  safe  voyage,  joins  their 
ship.  And  sure  enough,  there  fol- 
low nine  joyous  days  of  clear  sail- 
ing in  calm  water.  Then,  abruptly, 
without  apparent  reason,  the 
Mariner  kills  the  albatross — com- 


mitting sin  wantonly,  irresponsi- 
bly, thoughtlessly,  with  total  lack 
of  regard  for  the  value  of  life.  At 
first  the  other  sailors  accuse  the 
Mariner  of  having  "done  a  hellish 
thing"  in  killing  the  blessed  alba- 
tross; but  when  a  good  wind  con- 
tinues for  several  days  and  all 
seems  well  they  compliment  him 
for  destroying  "the  bird  that 
brought  the  fog  and  mist."  Thus, 
by  approving  of  the  crime,  they 
become  accomplices  to  the  crime. 
They,  too,  are  now  guilty,  and  so 
they  must  pay  the  penalty  for  sin; 
but  they  are  not  as  guilty  as  the 
Mariner,  and  so  their  penalty  will 
not  be  as  heavy. 

For  a  brief  time  the  fair  breeze 
continues.  Then  it  stops,  and  day 
after  day  they  sit  in  a  hot,  motion- 
less sea,  "as  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
upon  a  painted  ocean."  Salt  water 
is  all  around,  but  there  is  none  to 
drink,  and  "slimy  things  did  crawl 
with  legs  upon  the  slimy  sea." 
Driven  mad  by  the  agonizing 
thirst,  with  parched  throats,  the 
sailors  curse  the  Mariner  for  their 
misery.  Finally  there  appears  a 
small  ship  on  the  horizon.  At  first 
the  Mariner  hails  it  as  a  ship  of 
mercy,  but  then  is  haunted  by  its 
skeleton-like  appearance  and  its 
ghastly  crew  of  two — Death  and 
Life-in-Death,  who  are  casting 
dice  to  see  which  wins  the  Mar- 
iner. When  Life-in-Death,  the 
most  grisly  of  the  two,  wins,  the 
other  sailors  one  by  one  curse  the 
Mariner  with  their  eyes  and  die. 

As  he  full  well  knows,  the  Mar- 
iner's fate  is  worse  than  death.  In 
utter  desolation,  with  the  dead 
men  lying  all  around  him,  he  tries 
to  pray,  but  cannot,  for  his  heart 
is  still  defiant.  Thus,  amidst  the 
rottenness  of  dead  men  on  a  dead 
ship  in  a  dead  ocean,  the  Mariner 
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lives  on,  suffering  the  anguish  of 
his  crime. 

But  then,  in  spite  of  all  his 
misery,  he  becomes  conscious  of 
beauty  as  he  watches  some  water 
snakes  swimming  on  the  ocean 
surface,  and  miraculously  at  the 
climactic  moment  and  dramatic 
center  of  the  poem  (in  Part  IV), 
he  is  so  moved  by  their  beauty 
that  he  exclaims  "0  happy  living 
things!"  as  "a  spring  of  love 
gushed  from  my  heart,  and  I 
blessed  them  unaware"  —  and 
then  he  can  pray. 

The  Mariner  has  now  sinned, 
suffered  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  sin,  and  enjoyed  the 
first  glorious  fruits  of  redemption 
from  sin  through  repentance.  The 
poem,  as  a  parable  of  good  versus 
evil,  could  end  here;  but  it  does 
not,  for  Coleridge  is  aware  of  the 
complex  nature  of  punishment  and 
redemption,  and  he  goes  on  to  ex- 
plore these  complexities,  empha- 
sizing that  "the  man  hath  penance 
done,  and  penance  more  will  do." 

That  one  can  never  totally  re- 
cover from  the  consequences  of  sin 
is  the  idea  Coleridge  stresses  as 
the  poem  ends.  Coleridge  had  un- 
usual insight  into  the  nature  of 
good  and  evil;  but,  as  Latter-day 
Saint  readers  with  their  greater 
insight  through  the  restored  gos- 
pel will  see,  apparently  he  did  not 
understand  the  full  power  of  the 
redeeming  mission  of  Christ.  The 
Mariner  genuinely  repents,  and 
yet  he  still  suffers  the  conse- 
quence of  the  sin  once  committed. 
Briefly  he  hopes  to  escape  this  tor- 
ment and  be  fully  free  as  he  turns 
to  a  hermit  (  a  holy  man)  with  the 
thought,  "He'll  shrieve  my  soul, 
he'll  wash  away  the  Albatross's 
blood."  But  Coleridge  knew,  as 
any  wise  man  knows,  that  one 


mortal  being  has  not  the  authority 
to  save  another  mortal  being  from 
his  sins,  and  so  the  plea  to  the 
hermit  is  in  vain.  The  gospel 
teaches  that  every  person  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  sins  he 
knowingly  commits.  The  atone- 
ment of  the  Savior,  however, 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  be 
saved  if  he  repents  and  gives 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel.  Coleridge 
partly  understood  this  truth,  but 
not  understanding  it  fully,  he  left 
the  Mariner  largely  redeemed 
through  repentance,  but  still  suf- 
fering and  partly  enslaved  by  past 
deeds. 

In  this  discussion  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  poem  have  been 
emphasized.  Although  these  are 
important — and  they  are  very 
important — to  emphasize  them 
alone  somewhat  distorts  the  poem. 
Therefore,  the  reader  is  invited  to 
consider  also  those  other  aspects 
that  make  the  poem  great:  its  ar- 
tistic richness,  the  magic  of  its 
haunting  descriptions,  the  struc- 
tural unity  of  its  myriad  details, 
and  the  compelling  power  of  its 
fascinating  narrative.  All  of  these 
combine  to  make  "The  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner"  one  of  the 
truly  great  poems  of  the  world. 

Note  to  Class  Leader 

Probably  the  most  difficult  of 
the  four  selections  covered  in  this 
lesson  is  Wolfe's  "Dark  in  the 
Forest,  Strange  As  Time."  It  is 
also  the  least  available  if  class 
members  do  not  have  copies  of  the 
text.  Therefore,  some  groups  may 
wish  to  omit  this  selection  and  de- 
vote full  time  to  the  other  selec- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  some 
readers  will  appreciate  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  story  as  difficult  as 
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Wolfe's.  The  class  leader  should 
decide  which  selections  to  empha- 
size as  most  valuable  to  her  group. 
The  other  selections  are  all 
readily  available  in  many  books  as 
well  as  in  the  text.  For  groups  not 
covering  Wolfe's  story,  probably 
the  best  approach  will  be  to  spend 
a  few  minutes  on  Blake's  "The 
Lamb"  and  "The  Tiger"  and  on 
Shakespeare's  sonnet,  then  de- 
vote most  of  the  time  to  Cole- 
ridge's "Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner." 

Thoughts  and  Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Discuss      the      effectiveness      in 
Blake's  poem  of  the  lamb  as  a  symbol 


for  good  and  the  tiger  as  a  symbol  for 
evil. 

2.  Point  out  other  evidences  than 
those  mentioned  ,  in  the  printed  dis- 
cussion to  show  that  Wolfe's  story  is 
filled  with  contrasts. 

3.  Discuss  the  further  meaning  of 
Shakespeare's  line:  "Lilies  that  fester 
smell  far  worse  than  weeds." 

4.  Point  out  lines  and  stanzas — there 
are  dozens  of  them — in  Coleridge's 
"Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner"  that 
you  feel  are  especially  vivid  and  ex- 
cellent, explaining  why  they  are  vivid 
and  excellent. 

5.  Discuss  fully  Coleridge's  thoughts 
on  the  nature  of  sin  and  redemption 
from  sin  as  reflected  in  "The  Ancient 
Mariner."  To  what  extent  is  Coleridge's 
insight  limited  as  compared  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  restored  gospel? 


While  Apart 

Sylvia   Lustig  Bennion 


Reason  would  console 

With  words: 

"Love  knoweth  no  distance," 

It  is  true. 

And,  a  never-shoring  ocean, 

Though  tides  are  felt 

My  love  has  no  boundary 

From  you. 

Yet,  you  are  gone. 

The  miles,   no  consequence, 

For  just  that  I  cannot  hear 

Your  voice,  your  song, 

Nor  see  your  comely  countenance, 

I   am  gripped  with   loneliness. 

And,  here  all  logic  seems  ill, 
For  the  heart,  womb  of  love, 
Has  no  will. 

And  it  shall  not  be  satisfied 
With  words  oversimplified; 
It  knows  well  the  distance 
From  you. 
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Incident  of  the  Red  Rose 

Lael  W.  Hill 

(Less  transient  than  the  red  rose, 

Oh,  let  your  love  be!) 

The  red,  red  rose,  dew-heavy, 

Stood  sweet  with  scent; 
How  carefully  you  stripped  each  thorn 

To  offer  me 

Only  the  perfect  blossom! 

Yet  I  am  not  content. 
The  red,  red  rose  has  faded 

Before  today  was  born, 

Stem  bent  down  and  broken, 

Twisted  apart. 
I  would  accept  together,  now, 

The  rose,  the  thorn. 

(Oh,  let  the  love  you  offer 

Be  rooted  in  your  heart!) 
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Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Mitchell  Decker 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Young  Nelson  Lee  Adams      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Richfield,    Utah 


Mrs.   Lilley  Grange  Coles 
Driggs,   Idaho 

Mrs.    Eltoria    Christensen    Buchanan 
Fairview,   Utah 

Mrs.   Rose  Cottingham   Bushell 
Orem,  Utah 


Mrs.  Elisa  Rosa  Ruegsegger  Newhouse 
South  Gate,  California 

Mrs.  Agnes  McBride  Dummer 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Lula  Hancy  Erlandson 
Payson,  Utah 


Moon-Beguiled 

Ethel  Jacobson 

The  sun  pours  its  golden  wealth 

Upon  the  sea — 
A  sea  that  yields  alone 

To  the  witchery 
Of  the  moon's  silver  fingers, 

Quietly  curled, 
Summoning  it  from  half-way 

Around  the  world. 
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This  Way  But  Once         by  J.  Stanley  Harrison 

The  author,  a  convert  to  the  Church  from  England,  provides  the  reader 
with  insight  into  his  wholesome  outlook  on  life  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 
This  Way  But  Once  deals  with  man's  happiness,  response  to  disappointment, 
and  love  of  the  gospel.  $2.05 

The  Beatitudes  by  L.  Elmer  Peterson 

A  Latter-day  Saint  interpretation  of  the  "Beautiful  Attitudes"  of  the 
Savior.  The  author  has  taught  in  the  LDS  Church's  seminary  and  institute 
system  for  thirty-five  years  and  shares  this  experience  in  this  volume. 

$1.95 

Family  Xighl  Fun         by  Monroe  and  Shirley  Paxman 

For  family  home  evenings.  Month-by-month  parties!  Fun  holiday 
suggestions  for  the  whole  family!  Outlines  for  special  trips!  Penned  by  a 
husband  and  wife  team  .  .  .  winners  of  the  Family  of  the  Year  award  for  1 960. 

$2.95 
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COM  P  A  N  Y 

44  EAST  SO.  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON  BLVD  .  OGDEN 

777  SO.  MAIN  ST.  ORANGE.  CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen:    Enclosed   please  find  check  , 

money  order  ,  I   have  an  account,  please 

charge   Amount   $ 

For  the  above  numbered  items:    1       2      3 


Name.... 
Address 


City State Zip 

Residents  of   Utah,    please  add  3'/2%  sales  tax 
Residents   of   California,    when   ordering   through   Cal 
fornia   store,   please  add  4%  sales  tax. 

R.S.   JULY    -65 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


U&l  Sugar  gives  you  get  up  and  go! 
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or  the  active  outdoor  family,  the  natural 

food  energy  in  picnic  treats  made  with 

U  &  I  Sugar ...  is  vital  for  healthy,  active 

bodies!   Serve  energy-high  U  &  I 

Sugar  treats  often. 


Buy  Energy  High  U  &  I 
the  sugar  from  our  land. 
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Christie  Lund  Coles 


Summer  stitched  the  still, 
Taffeta   afternoon; 
And    crickets    embroidered 
The    blue-green    silk. 
Needle-point    shadows 
Filled  the  waiting  squares 
Gulls  picked  out 
"he    mistaken    threads. 
Geese    cross-stitched   the    sky. 
We  were  alone 
Softly  sewn 
Into  this  tapestry 
Which,  somehow,  bore 
Our   laughing  signature 
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The  Magazine  brings  me  great  comfort 
and  peace  of  mind.  I  have  typed  the 
editorial  "Sufficient  Unto  the  Day" 
(April  1965,  by  Marianne  C.  Sharp) 
and  pasted  it  where  I  cannot  fail  to 
see  and  heed  its  excellent  counsel. 
Most  of  the  editorials  and  articles  seem 
to  be  written  just  for  me.  What  a  bless- 
ing to  be  reminded  of  the  right  way  in 
these  days  when  so  many  media  try 
to  lead  one  astray. 

Wilma  Jeanne  Reckling 
Glenview,   Illinois 

I  always  enjoy  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine, and  the  June  issue  is  no  excep- 
tion. How  I  enjoyed  the  article  by  Sister 
Fox  "Thoughts  of  a  Mother  During  a 
Family  Home  Evening."  I  have  six, 
oh,  so  dear,  and,  oh,  so  different  child- 
ren, and  home  evening  is  indeed  a  time 
of  inner  prayer  for  me. 

Olga  Milius 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

The  March  issue  of  the  Magazine  was 
wonderful,  and  we  were  delighted  to 
see  our  own  Lake  District  featured  on 
the  cover,  and  the  lovely  colored  pic- 
tures of  English  scenes  within. 

Vera  R.  Holden 

Stockport,  Cheshire 

England 

My  husband  and  I  read  the  article 
"Latter-day  Saint  Trails  Along  the  River 
Ribble  in  Northern  England,"  by  Claire 
W.  Noall  (March  1965)  with  great  in- 
terest. Evidently,  Sister  Noall  had 
studied  much  about  the  history  of  the 
Church    in   England. 

John  and  Helen  Clegg 
Provo,  Utah 

I  fully  enjoyed  the  recent  article  "Latter- 
day  Saint  Trails  Along  the  River  Ribble 
in  Northern  England,"  by  Claire  W. 
Noall,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures of  the  beautiful  landscape. 

Isaura  B.  Abegg 
Orem,   Utah 


I  appreciated  "Wind  Valley,"  the  first 
prize  poem  by  Lenora  Hansen  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Magazine,  be- 
cause even  though  Amarillo  is  on  the 
high  plains  instead  of  in  a  valley,  the 
"always,  everlasting  wind"  blows  here 
constantly.  And  for  those  of  us  with 
children,  the  poem  "Progeny"  (second 
prize  poem  by  Pearle  M.  Olsen) 
couldn't  help  but  make  an  impression. 
This  poem  was  read  by  one  of  the  sis- 
ters at  our  recent  Relief  Society  birth- 
day banquet.  But  even  though  I  found 
the  poems  in  January  1964  on  the 
whole  more  readable,  I  must  go  back 
to  1963  for  my  favorite — "Quo  Vadis," 
by  Margery  S.  Stewart.  Since  this  was 
a  third  place  winner,  my  judgment  evi- 
dently doesn't  stand  up  with  that  of 
the  experts,  but  the  imagery  of  this 
poem  was  such  that  in  reading  it  I 
could  not  escape  a  powerful  emotion. 

Ellen  Gross 
Amarillo,  Texas 

"Grandson,"  the  poem  in  the  February 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  composed  by 
Christie  Lund  Coles,  speaks  the  very 
thoughts  for  me.  Both  my  daughter 
(the  loving  mother  of  my  grandson) 
and  I  enjoyed  the  tender  descriptive 
words  of  this  excellent  poem.  Christie 
Lund  Coles  is  a  great  writer.  We  appre- 
ciate her  talent  and  wish  to  thank  her. 

Dana  S.  Benson 
Malad  City,  Idaho 

May  I  just  send  my  appreciation  for 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  My  sister 
and  I  always  read  the  beautiful  poetry 
first,  then  the  lessons,  and  so  on. 
Then  we  pass  the  Magazine  on  to  our 
friends,  sometimes  the  Magazines  go 
around  the  world  from  us.  As  I  write, 
there  is  a  snow  blizzard  outside,  so  I 
thank  God  for  my  little  home,  a  fire, 
and  now  the  January  Relief  Society 
Magazine. 

Mrs.  A.  Welleycose 

and  Mrs.  M.  Allott 

Sheffield,  England 
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Elder  Bruce  R.  McConkie 
Of  the  First  Council  of  Seventy 


■  Faith  like  the  ancients — what 
we  would  give  to  possess  it! 

By  faith  all  things  are  possible. 
To  name  the  fruits  of  faith  is 
simply  to  list  all  of  the  miracles, 
all  of  the  gifts  and  signs,  all  of 
the  events  of  creation,  redemp- 
tion, and  salvation. 

By  faith  Enoch  walked  with 
God;  Melchizedek  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire;  Moses  led  Israel 
through  the  Red  Sea;  Joshua 
stopped  the  sun;  Elijah  called 
down  fire  from  heaven;  Daniel 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions; 
and  Moriancumer  moved  Mount 
Zerin;  Peter  and  Paul  raised  the 
dead;  and  by  faith,  prophets  in 
all  ages  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  blind,  unstopped  the  ears  of 
the  deaf,  loosed  the  tongues  of 
the  dumb,  healed  withered  limbs, 
rebuked  diseases,  restored  health. 

By  faith,  men  accept  the  gos- 
pel, forsake  the  world,  become 
the  sons  of  God,  go  on  to  eternal 
perfection,  and  gain  mansions  in 
that  kingdom  where  God  and 
Christ  dwell. 

"Faith  is  .  .  .  the  moving  cause 


of  all  action  in  .  .  .  intelligent 
beings."  It  is  a  "principle  ...  of 
power."  It  "is  the  first  great  gov- 
erning principle  which  has  power, 
dominion,  and  authority  over  all 
things;  by  it  they  exist,  by  it 
they  are  upheld,  by  it  they  are 
changed,  or  by  it  they  remain, 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God. 
Without  it  there  is  no  power,  and 
without  power  there  could  be  no 
creation  nor  existence."  So  taught 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  the 
Lectures  on  Faith. 

The  ancient  apostles — knowing 
of  the  mighty  deeds  done  by  the 
prophets  who  preceded  them, 
knowing  that  these  things  had 
been  done  by  faith,  knowing  that 
faith  was  a  principle  of  power — 
presented  to  the  Master  this 
petition:  "Increase  our  faith." 
They  wanted,  through  faith,  what 
every  saint,  ancient  and  modern, 
desires — to  have  power  to  do  all 
things  which  are  harmonious  with 
the  will  of  God  in  this  life  and 
then  to  gain  eternal  salvation  in 
the  life  to  come. 

Jesus'    reply    (as   far   as   the 
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LORD,   INCREASE  OUR  FAITH 


record  reveals)  did  not  answer 
their  query.  Instead,  he  spoke 
simply  of  the  transcendent  power 
manifest  through  the  exercise  of 
faith.  "If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,"  said  he,  "ye 
might  say  unto  this  sycamine 
tree,  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the 
root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the 
sea;  and  it  should  obey  you" 
(Luke  17:5-6). 

And  so  the  problem  remains. 
As  with  the  Twelve  in  Palestine, 
so  with  the  saints  today:  How  is 
faith  gained,  increased,  perfected, 
until  the  man  of  God  attains  that 
spiritual  stature  which  assures 
him  of  eternal  life?  "Lord,  in- 
crease our  faith." 

As  they  petitioned,  so  do  we 
pray:  "Lord,  Let  us  have  power 
to  uproot  sycamine  trees,  to  move 
mountains,  to  work  miracles,  to 
do  all  things  needful  while  here 
on  earth,  and  to  be  saved  in  thy 
kingdom  in  due  course."  As  they 
knew,  so  do  we  that  faith  and  its 
fruits  go  together,  that  if  we  pos- 
sess that  power  which  is  faith,  we 
will  enjoy  those  things  which  are 
the  fruits  of  faith. 

Joseph  Smith  said: 

Because  faith  is  wanting,  the  fruits 
are.  No  man  since  the  world  was  had 
faith  without  having  something  along 
with  it.  The  ancients  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  women  received  their  dead, 
etc.  By  faith  the  worlds  were  made. 
A  man  who  has  none  of  the  gifts  has 
no  faith;  and  he  deceives  himself,  if 
he  supposes  he  has.  Faith  has  been 
wanting,  not  only  among  the  heathen, 
but  in  professed  Christendom  also,  so 
that  tongues,  healings,  prophecy,  and 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  all  the 
gifts  and  blessings  have  been  wanting 
(President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith: 
Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  page  270). 


Viewed  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive, then,  the  pursuit  of  faith 
becomes  man's  most  important 
enterprise,  for  through  faith  men 
gain  the  greatest  blessings  both 
in  time  and  in  eternity.  For  the 
spiritual  novice,  the  spiritually 
weak,  the  seeker  who  is  but  be- 
ginning— -perhaps  even  for  the 
apostles  who  were  told  anew  by 
their  Lord  of  the  power  that  is 
faith — the  casting  of  sycamine 
trees  into  the  sea  seems,  if  not 
impossible,  at  least  a  difficult 
thing  reserved  for  a  favored  few. 

And  so,  perhaps,  it  is,  for  faith 
(or  power)  is  found  in  all  degrees 
and  in  all  quantities.  One  man 
has  faith  (or  power)  to  do  one 
thing,  and  another  has  power  (or 
faith)  to  do  something  greater. 
Thus  the  Prophet  said: 

Miracles  are  the  fruits  of  faith.  .  .  . 
Faith  comes  by  hearing  the  word  of 
God.  If  a  man  has  not  faith  enough 
to  do  one  thing,  he  may  have  faith 
to  do  another:  if  he  cannot  remove 
a  mountain,  he  may  heal  the  sick. 
Where  faith  is  there  will  be  some  of 
the  fruits:  all  gifts  and  power  which 
were  sent  from  heaven,  were  poured 
out  on  the  heads  of  those  who  had 
faith  (History  of  the  Church  [DHC] 
Volume  V,  page  355). 

In  gaining  faith  there  must  be 
a  beginning  point,  a  place  to 
start,  a  time  when  the  power  that 
is  faith  finds  initial  lodgment  in 
the  human  soul.  Since  faith 
comes  by  hearing  the  word  of 
God  (Romans  10:17),  faith  seek- 
ers must  hear  the  word  of  God 
taught,  taught  in  plainness  and 
perfection  by  legal  administrators 
who  have  power  and  insight  and 
who  teach  the  truth. 

Those  who  hear  must  elect  to 
be  receptive;  they  must  make  an 
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initial    choice    to    believe.    Alma 
stated  it  this  way: 

...  if  ye  will  awake  and  arouse 
your  faculties,  even  to  an  experiment 
upon  my  words,  and  exercise  a  par- 
ticle of  faith,  yea,  even  if  ye  can  no 
more  than  desire  to  believe,  let  this 
desire  work  in  you,  even  until  ye 
believe  in  a  manner  that  ye  can  give 
place  for  a  portion  of  my  words. 

He  then  compared  the  word 
unto  a  seed,  which,  if  planted  in 
the  heart  and  allowed  to  swell 
and  grow,  would  enlarge  the  soul 
and  enlighten  the  understanding. 
Then  he  asked:  "Would  not  this 
increase  your  faith?"  (Alma  32: 
27-28). 

Thus  Alma,  in  general  terms, 
tells  how  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
gaining  and  increasing  faith.  But 
it  is  left  to  Joseph  Smith  to  spell 
out  the  details,  to  announce  the 
specific  formula-for-faith.  He  said 
"that  three  things  are  necessary 
in  order  that  any  rational  and 
intelligent  being  may  exercise 
faith  in  God  unto  life  and  salva- 
tion." These  he  named  as: 

1.  The  idea  that  he  actually  exists; 

2.  A  correct  idea  of  his  character, 
perfections,  and  attributes;  and 

3.  An  actual  knowledge  that  the 
course  of  life  which  he  is  pursuing  is 
according  to  his  will  (Lectures  on 
Faith,  page  33). 

Following  this  perfect  formula- 
for-faith  will  seem  easy  to  some 
members  of  the  Church,  hard  to 
others.  Some  of  its  provisions  are 
almost  automatically  fulfilled  by 
every  member  of  the  kingdom; 
others  seemingly  require  a  con- 
stant labor  and  effort. 

As  to  the  idea  that  God  actu- 
ally exists — there  is  no  problem. 
From  that  spring  morning  in 
1820,  when  the  Father  and  the 


Son  stood  in  glorious  immortality 
before  the  destined  head  of  this 
dispensation,  there  has  never 
been  any  question  in  the  minds 
of  true  Latter-day  Saints  as  to 
the  existence  of  Deity.  We  wor- 
ship that  God  in  whose  image 
man  is  made;  that  holy  and 
exalted  Personage  who  is  our 
Father  in  heaven;  that  Supreme 
Being  of  whom  the  revelation 
says:  "The  Father  has  a  body  of 
flesh  and  bones  as  tangible  as 
man's;  the  Son  also;  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  not  a  body  of  flesh 
and  bones,  but  is  a  personage  of 
Spirit"  (D&C  130:22). 

As  to  having  a  correct  idea  of 
his  character,  perfections,  and 
attributes — the  problem  is  a  little 
more  difficult. 

By  way  of  summary,  the  Prophet 
spells  out  the  character  of  God 
under  these  six  headings: 

1.  "He  was  God  before  the  world 
was  created,  and  the  same  God 
that  he  was  after  it  was  created"; 

2.  "He  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
slow  to  anger,  abundant  in  good- 
ness, and  ...  he  was  so  from  ever- 
lasting, and  will  be  so  to  ever- 
lasting"; 3.  "He  changes  not, 
neither  is  there  variableness  with 
him,  and  .  .  .  his  course  is  one 
eternal  round";  4.  "He  is  a  God 
of  truth,  and  cannot  lie";  5.  "He 
is  no  respecter  of  persons";  and 
6.  "He  is  love"  {Lectures  on 
Faith,  page  38). 

Most  members  of  the  Church 
find  it  easy  to  set  their  souls  in 
harmony  with  these  eternal 
truths  which  taken  collectively 
make  up  the  character  of  Deity. 

God's  attributes  are  given  as: 
Knowledge,  Faith  or  Power,  Jus- 
tice,    Judgment,     Mercy,     and 
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Truth,  and  the  Prophet  explains 
that  " without  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  the  attributes  which 
belong  to  God,  the  minds  of  men 
could  not  have  power  to  exercise 
faith  in  him  so  as  to  lay  hold 
upon  eternal  life"  (Ibid.,  pp.  42- 
49).  Here  again  the  members  of 
the  kingdom  find  little  difficulty 
in  ascribing  to  the  Almighty  the 
very  attributes  which  he  pos- 
sesses. 

"What  we  mean  by  perfec- 
tions" the  Prophet  says,  "is  the 
perfections  which  belong  to  all 
the  attributes  of  his  nature." 
This  means,  for  instance,  that 
Deity  has  all  mercy;  that  there  is 
no  part  of  this  attribute  which 
he  must  yet  gain;  that  he  is  the 
embodiment,  the  personification, 
the  total  possessor  of  it  all.  It 
means  he  is  not  only  a  Being 
endowed  with  the  attributes  of 
truth  and  knowledge,  but  that  he 
possesses  these  attributes  in  their 
fulness  and  perfection.  In  other 
words,  he  knows  all  things  and  is 
not  gaining  new  knowledge  or 
learning  new  truths.  And  so  it  is 
with  each  attribute;  the  perfec- 
tion of  God  consists  in  possessing 
them  in  their  fulness  and  perfec- 
tion. These  concepts  are  not  too 
difficult  for  most  members  of  the 
restored  kingdom,  but  there  are 
some  who  stumble  to  a  degree  by 
professing  to  worship  a  progres- 
sing rather  than  a  perfected  God. 

In  explaining  and  amplifying 
the  phase  of  the  perfections  of 
God  which  deal  with  truth  and 
knowledge,  Joseph  Smith  taught: 

Without  the  knowledge  of  all  things, 
God  would  not  be  able  to  save  any 
portion  of  his  creatures;  for  it  is  by 
reason  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
of  all  things,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  that  enables  him  to  give  that 


understanding  to  his  creatures  by 
which  they  are  made  partakers  of 
eternal  life;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
idea  existing  in  the  minds  of  men  that 
God  had  all  knowledge  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  exercise  faith 
in  him   (Ibid.,  page  43). 

Now  as  to  the  third  require- 
ment in  the  formula-for-faith, 
that  of  gaining  an  actual  knowl- 
edge that  the  course  of  one's  life 
is  according  to  the  divine  will — 
this  is  the  place  where  the  great- 
est obstacles  are  found.  On  this 
point  the  Prophet's  language  is: 
"An  actual  knowledge  to  any  per- 
son, that  the  course  of  life  which 
he  pursues  is  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  have  that 
confidence  in  God  without  which 
no  person  can  obtain  eternal  life" 
(Ibid.,  page  57). 

In  other  words,  faith  is  born  of 
righteousness;  faith  follows  obe- 
dience; faith  is  the  power  which 
God  gives  to  those  who  serve  him 
in  righteousness  and  in  truth 
unto  the  end. 

What,  then,  is  the  revealed 
answer  to  the  apostolic  plea, 
"Lord,  Increase  our  faith"? 

Surely  it  is  this: 

Faith  comes  by  hearing  the 
word  of  God,  by  accepting  the 
apostles  and  prophets  who  rep- 
resent Deity,  by  learning  the 
true  doctrines  of  salvation. 

Faith  comes  because  we  let  the 
seed  of  the  word  swell  in  our 
bosoms  until  light  and  under- 
standing fill  our  souls. 

Faith  comes  when  we  believe 
in  our  hearts  that  God  actually 
exists,  when  we  accept  the  truth 
as  to  his  character,  perfections, 
and  attributes. 

And,  finally,  faith  comes,  in- 
creases, and  is  tested  as  we  so 
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live  as  to  gain  the  actual  assur- 
ance that  our  lives  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  divine  will. 

And    when     it    comes,     what 
glories  it  brings! 

Hear,  in  conclusion,  the  words 
of  the  Prophet: 

When  faith  comes  it  brings  its  train 
of  attendants  with  it — apostles,  proph- 
ets, evangelists,  pastors,  teachers, 
gifts,  wisdom,  knowledge,  miracles, 
healings,  tongues,  interpretation  of 
tongues,  etc.  All  these  appear  when 
faith  appears  on  the  earth,  and  dis- 
appear when  it   disappears   from  the 


earth;  for  these  are  the  effects  of 
faith,  and  always  have  attended,  and 
always  will,  attend  it.  For  where  faith 
is,  there  will  the  knowledge  of  God  be 
also,  with  all  things  which  pertain 
thereto — revelations,  visions,  and 
dreams,  as  well  as  every  necessary 
thing,  in  order  that  the  possessors  of 
faith  may  be  perfected,  and  obtain 
salvation;  for  God  must  change,  other- 
wise faith  will  prevail  with  him.  And 
he  who  possesses  it  will,  through  it, 
obtain  all  necessary  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  until  he  shall  know  God,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has 
sent — whom  to  know  is  eternal  life 
(Ibid.,  page  69). 


Farewell  to  a  Son 

Margery  S.  Stewart 

All  the  night  is  hollow 

With  your  leaving, 

Where  does  the  echoing  begin   . 

Far  off  or  deep  within? 

It  must  follow 

I   be  furnished  again 

With   believing. 

The  cumquat  tree  was  sundered, 
One  branch  taken 
For  rooting  elsewhere. 
(And   is  it  I  out  there.   .  .   . 
Halved,   I  wondered, 
Am   I  the  bleeding  tree 
Bereft  and  shaken, 

Are  you  the  young  promise?) 
We,  who  were  one  strength, 
Now  suddenly   made  two.  .  . 
Frail,  uncertain,  but  new, 
Debtors  to  a   premise 
And  parting,  but  fruit  bearing, 
I   pray,  after  blossoming  length. 

Is  this  then   meaning  of  increase 
Division  that  does  not  cease? 
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■  Sister  Johnson  smiled  as  she 
gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
"low-calorie"  dessert  she  had 
been  preparing.  What  a  difference 
a  few  years  made  in  one's  habits! 
Not  only  in  the  type  of  dessert 
planned  for  Home  Evening;  but 
in  so  many  other  ways  as  well. 
She  thought  of  the  preparations 
that  had  been  necessary  for  Home 
Evening  when  the  family  was 
small  and  through  their  growing- 
up  years.  There  was  always 
excitement,  happiness,  lively  chat- 
ter and,  usually,  a  bit  of  confusion 
as  the  children  took  their  turns  in 
helping  with  the  plans  and  prep- 
arations. Indeed,  there  would 
have  been  no  place  for  a  "low- 
calorie"  dessert  in  those  days. 
Nothing  was  done  in  "low  gear" 
when  the  family  was  at  home! 

Yes,  a  few  years  did  make  a 
difference.  Tonight  there  would 
be  no  program  numbers  for  proud 
parents  and  appreciative  brothers 
and  sisters  to  applaud.  There 
would  be  no  surprise  dessert,  kept 
hidden  by  the  one  in  charge  until 
just  the  proper  moment.  There 
would  be  no  little  ones  to  lead  in 
thanking  Heavenly  Father  for  his 
blessings  in  the  warm,  loving  way 
of  those  who  have  recently  been 


in  his  presence.  Tonight  there 
would  be  no  teenage  attitudes  to 
puzzle  and  challenge  the  parents. 
No  fifteen-year-old  Jim  to  act 
bored  and  a  bit  rebellious,  but  to 
blend  his  spirit  with  that  of  the 
family  as  the  evening  progressed. 
There  would  be  no  sweet  Pam, 
bubbling  with  excitement  and 
eager  to  share  her  feelings  with 
all  who  would  listen.  There  would 
be  no  Frank  nor  David  to  add  to 
the  discussion  of  the  lesson.  To- 
night, there  would  be  just  Brother 
and  Sister  Johnson — and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Family  Home  Evening 
in  this  household  depended  on 
the  attitude  of  these  two  people. 
Sister  Johnson  remembered  her 
reaction  to  the  bishop's  an- 
nouncement in  sacrament  meeting 
when  he  said  that  Thursday  night 
was  being  designated  as  "Family 
Home  Evening  Night"  in  their 
stake.  She  had  thought,  Well, 
this  does  not  involve  us,  we  have 
no  children  at  home.  And  then 
her  mind  drifted  to  other  wards 
in  other  stakes  where  their  chil- 
dren were  living.  She  hoped  that 
their  bishops  were  making  similar 
announcements.  It  was  such  a 
fine  program  for  young  families. 
Her  mind  had  come  back  into  the 
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chapel  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
bishop  conclude  his  announce- 
ment, "This  program  is  for  every- 
one. We  expect  all  members  of 
this  ward  to  follow  the  counsel  of 
the  prophet  who  has  said  that 
parents  should  guide  children, 
not  arbitrarily,  but  through  the 
kind  example  of  a  father  and  a 
loving  mother." 

Of  course,  they  would  have  to 
hold  their  Family  Home  Evening 
program.  How  else  could  they  set 
an  example,  except  by  doing  what 
they  were  asked  to  do?  Even  if 
the  family  could  not  be  with 
them,  they  could  share,  through 
their  letters,  this  wonderful  pro- 
gram of  teaching  the  gospel  in 
the  home. 

Sister  Johnson  thought  of  the 
precious  Thursday  evenings  she 
bad  enjoyed  with  her  husband 
since  the  time  that  the  Home 
Teachers  had  brought  the  Family 
Home  Evening  Manual  into  their 
home.  She  thought  of  the  night 
when  the  suggested  activity  for 
an  older  couple  had  been  to  make 
a  list  of  the  qualities  they  ad- 
mired and  appreciated  in  their 
children.  How  very  special  the 
evening  had  become  when  her 
husband  began  by  telling  her  of 
the  things  he  admired  in  her. 
How  easy  it  was,  then,  to  tell  him 
of  the  qualities  he  possessed  that 
had  helped  to  build  a  happy 
home.  Then  followed  a  discussion 
of  each  of  the  children  and, 
somehow,  that  night,  distances 
were  spanned  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  had  become  a  close 
part  of  the  Johnson's  Family 
Home  Evening. 

There  had  been  other  nights 
when  the  children  had  seemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Family  Council. 
There  was  the  time  when  Frank 


had  written  for  advice  concerning 
the  buying  of  a  new  home.  David 
had  asked  about  an  opportunity 
he  had  to  continue  his  education. 
On  one  such  occasion  her  hus- 
band had  read  to  her  from  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  Lessons 
(1965),  "It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
when  parents  and  children  can 
form  a  partnership  that  carries 
throughout  the  life  of  all.  The 
partnership  does  not  end  at  the 
marriage  of  the  children.  .  .  . 
Children  work  as  hard  as  they 
can  to  achieve  their  place  in  life 
on  their  own  merits,  but  they 
have  the  security  of  knowing  they 
can  rely  on  the  counsel,  support 
and  help  of  various  kinds  from 
the  parents  if  they  are  needed" 
(page  18). 


This  partnership,  this  feeling  of 
sharing  the  joys  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  family,  had  kept  the 
Johnsons  from  feeling  envious 
when  some  of  their  friends,  who 
had  children  living  near,  had  told 
them  of  special  occasions  when 
they  had  been  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  a  Home  Evening  Program 
with  their  grandchildren.  To  be 
with  their  family  would  be  won- 
derful, but  to  feel  that  they  were 
with  you  in  interests,  was  also 
good. 

Sister  Johnson  thought  again 
how  very  blessed  she  was  to  have 
one  night  a  week  reserved  to 
spend  with  her  husband  in  a 
study  of  the  scriptures  and  the 
gospel  truths.  She  thought  how 
much  they  had  learned  during 
the  past  year  concerning  their 
relationship  to  their  Heavenly 
Father,  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  the  Church. 
But  there  was  so  much  more  to 
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learn!  She  thought  of  the  wise 
words  of  President  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.,  "As  we  get  older,  as  I 
get  older  and  become  more  re- 
flective, I  seem  to  know  less  and 
less  about  the  Savior.  I  seem 
more  and  more  to  grow  in  won- 
derment and  awe  and  in  deep, 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  what  I 
understand  he  did  for  you  and 
for  me,  for  all  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  for  we  all  are  such.  . . . 
But  it  is  our  right,  our  duty,  our 
prerogative  to  know  these  truths 
and  make  them  part  of  our  lives" 
(Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  pp. 
3,  25). 

Again  she  repeated  in  her  mind: 


"It  is  our  right,  our  duty,  our 
prerogative  to  know  these  truths 
and  make  them  part  of  our 
lives.'"  Through  this  wonderful 
program  of  teaching  the  gospel 
in  the  home  through  the  Family 
Home  Evening,  and  led  by  the 
Priesthood,  they  would  continue 
to  learn  and  to  set  an  example 
for  their  children — and  they 
would  thank  their  Heavenly 
Father  for  this  privilege. 

Sister  Johnson  placed  the  des- 
sert in  the  refrigerator,  and  with 
a  song  in  her  heart,  went  forth  to 
set  the  home  in  order  for  the 
special  Home  Evening  she  would 
spend  with  her  husband. 


To  a  New  Chapel 

Maureen   Davies 
Basildon,   Essex,   England 

(The  chapel  at  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Wales, 

birthplace  of  Jennette  Evans,  Mother 

of   President    David   O.    McKay,    was 

dedicated  August  25,   1963.) 

Out  of  ashes,  this  has  grown, 

Overlooking  our  scarred  town. 

The  houses  that  wind  to  this  place 

Have  stood  to  see  time  erase 

The  scar  of  poverty. 

What  tears,  what  sweat  of  brow 

Have  fallen  where  this  citadel  stands  now. 

Oceans,  plains,   mountains  transcended, 

Old  and   new,  two  cultures  blended, 

All  to  see  a  miracle  arise — 

Golden  spire  to  the  skies! 

Beneath  the  trees,  where  shadows  play 

Hide-and-seek  with  sunbeams 

At  the  close  of  day, 

The  chapel  seems,  from  where  I  stand, 

To  be  lit  in  gold  by  God's  own  hand. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave,   but  I   retrace 
My  steps  from  this  place — 
Hallowed,  silent,  filled  with  grace! 
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■  The  chimes  on  the  depot  tower 
were  striking  seven  a.m.  as  Tish 
Haworth  turned  her  car  onto 
highway  30  N.;  beside  her  sat 
her  good  friend,  Althea  Johnson. 
Between  the  front  and  back  seats 
was  a  large  picnic  cooler  filled,  as 
Althea  knew,  with  food.  In  a 
carton  were  jars  of  jam,  jellies, 
and  pickles. 

"Why  all  the  food?"  Althea 
asked.  "Are  we  going  to  stay  a 
month?" 

"We  never  travel  where  we  are 
going  without  food  and  water.  We 
have  to  cross  a  desert,  and  if  we 
should  happen  to  get  strand- 
ed  " 

"Stranded!  Didn't  you  have 
your  car  checked?" 

Tish  almost  stopped  the  car, 
then  she  stepped  on  the  accelera- 
tor. "No — I  forgot;  but  the  tires 
are  good  and  I  have  a  spare." 

Althea  said  nothing  for  several 
minutes,  then  she  asked,  "Who 
is  this  Jenny  that  we  must  cross 
a  desert  to  find?" 

"I  told  you.  I  read  this  article 
by  a  very  prominent  writer  and 
she  said  we  should  keep  in  touch 
with  our  old  friends  because  old 


friendships  were  the  richest  and 
most  rewarding." 

"But  why  didn't  you  write 
first  and  see  if  she  would  like  us 
to  visit  her?" 

"I  don't  know  her  address." 

"Then,  how  in  the  name  of 
sense,  do  you  expect  to  find  her?" 

"I  know  where  she  used  to  live, 
and  they  aren't  the  type  of  people 
who  move.  I  spent  part  of  two  dif- 
ferent summers  on  their  home- 
stead. Jenny  was  an  only  child 
and  her  mother  died  when  she 
was  a  child.  I  guess  I  was  about 
the  only  close  friend  she  ever  had. 
After  she  was  through  school,  she 
married  a  boy  from  the  next 
farm.  Then,  when  her  father 
passed  away,  the  husband  took 
over  both  farms.  They  have  lived 
there  ever  since." 

"How  do  you  know?  High 
school  is  a  long  time  in  the  past. 
She  could  be  anywhere  by  now." 

"Just  trust  me.  I  know  what  I 
am  doing." 

"I'll  have  to  now  my  driver's 
license  has  expired;  but  how  far 
is  it?" 

"A  good  half -day's  drive,  and 
we  may  have  to  stay  at  Gooding 
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all  night  on  our  way  back.  That 
is,  if  Jenny  doesn't  insist  we  stay 
with  her."  Tish's  tone  implied 
that  most  certainly  Jenny  would 
insist — perhaps  more  than  one 
night. 

Althea  was  a  little  dubious.  She 
had  been  caught  in  one  or  two  of 
Tish's  enthusiastic  adventures 
before. 

"Why  all  the  food?" 

"Well — we  can't  tell  just  what 
circumstances  we  will  find  her  in. 
As  I  remember,  they  have  no  fruit 
where  they  live." 

"Then  the  fried  chicken  and 
baked  ham  are  for  us  and  the 
jams  are  for  her,"  Althea  said. 

Tish  disdained  to  answer. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  The 
air,  when  Althea  lowered  her  win- 
dow, was  warmly  refreshing,  but 
the  wind  promised  heat.  They 
were  traveling  parallel  to  moun- 
tains whose  distant  white  caps 
touched  a  cobalt  sky.  For  more 
than  two  hours  they  sped  on 
paved  highways,  and  they  passed 
through  several  small  towns;  then 
they  turned  northeast  and  the 
pavement  gave  way  to  blacktop. 
Their  watches  said  fifteen  to 
eleven  when  they  stopped  for  gas 
at  what  seemed  to  be  civiliza- 
tion's last  outpost. 

"Perhaps  we  should  have  some- 
thing to  eat  now,"  Althea  sug- 
gested, "we  had  an  early  break- 
fast." 

"Oh,  no,"  Tish  replied  easily. 
"We  haven't  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  left.  Jenny  would  not 
like  our  having  eaten.  She  is  the 
soul  of  hospitality." 

"But  so  many  people  are 
traveling  these  days,  and  there 
are  always  those  who  hunt  free 
meals  and  free  beds." 


They  passed  through  a  farming 
section  where  the  road  followed 
farm  boundaries.  The  roads  were 
graveled,  largely  by  nature;  then 
the  water  was  behind,  and  they 
were  entering  a  section  of  open 
space,  open  except  for  huge  up- 
heavals of  cracked   and   broken 
lava  rock.  White  clouds  floated 
high  overhead  and  the  mountains 
moved  grudgingly  nearer.  As  far 
as  they  could  see  there  was  noth- 
ing    between     them     and     the 
mountains  but  rocks  and  space. 
The   road   narrowed   and  swung 
perilously  around  curves.  Lizards, 
sunning  on  rocks,  ignored  their 
passing;  rabbits  loped  across  the 
road  in  front  of  them;  and  huge 
magpies   rose   lazily  out   of   the 
car's   way  but   dropped   quickly 
back  to  gorge  on  rabbits  hit  by 
speeding  cars. 

Tish  had  slowed  her  speed.  She 
had  been  over  this  road  before, 
but  the  curves  were  sharper  and 
the  road  narrower  than  they  had 
been  then.  Occasionally  a  car 
jumped  at  them  from  behind  a 
curve.  The  drivers  whizzed  by 
with  the  utmost  unconcern  for 
road  conditions. 

"What  a  place  to  have  a.  .  .  ." 
Althea  didn't  finish  the  thought, 
for  it  suddenly  materialized.  Tish 
saw  the  jagged  boulder  lying  in 
wait  for  them;  she  swerved  sharp- 
ly, but  the  right  rear  tire  struck 
it  hard.  She  fought  to  keep  the 
car  under  control,  but  it  was  a 
little  distance  before  she  could 
stop  it.  Althea  was  out  at  once. 
A  fatal  whistling  was  coming 
from  the  rear  tire.  The  whistling 
stopped  when  the  road  met  the 
rim. 

Tish  slid  from  her  seat.  Re- 
luctantly, she  surveyed  the  dam- 
age. "I  can't  understand  why  that 
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rock  should  have  been  in  the  road. 
You  would  think  some  motorist 
would  have  moved  it." 

"Never  mind  understanding 
that,"  Althea  interrupted,  "do 
you  understand  putting  on  a  new 
wheel?  After  we  get  the  old  off, 
if  we  do?" 

"Well,"  Tish  acknowledged,  "I 
have  never  done  it,  but  I  have 
watched  the  man  at  the  garage, 
and  it  is  easy." 

Watching  it  done  was  not  on 
the  level  of  doing  it,  they  soon 
found  out.  By  dint  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  hard  labor  they  man- 
aged to  work  the  jack  and  drag 
the  good  tire  from  the  trunk. 
Bolts  would  not  turn  and  nothing 
gave  but  their  strength.  They 
were  hot,  tired,  and  disheveled. 

Althea  searched  through  the 
cooler  and  brought  a  thermos  and 
sandwiches.  "If  we  have  to  stay 
here  all  night  we  won't  go 
hungry." 

After  quenching  their  thirst 
and  eating  an  enormous  amount 
of  bread  and  fried  chicken,  they 
felt  better  but  were  not  less  hot. 

"There  comes  a  car!"  Tish 
jumped.  "I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
it.  Let's  get  this  food  out  of  sight 
or  the  driver  will  think  we  are 
just  resting."  As  if  they  could  rest 
in  such  a  hot,  dry  place! 

A  pickup  with  a  covered  bed 
came  around  a  curve.  The  driver 
glanced  briefly  at  them.  The 
women  looked  at  each  other  in 
despair,  but  the  driver  slowed 
and  shot  his  car  backward. 

"Having  trouble?"  He  came 
around  their  car  to  confirm  his 
knowledge,  then,  without  asking 
whys  or  wherefores,  he  went  to 
work.  Tish  hovered  close,  trying 
to    help    and    assuring    him    she 


would  never  again  forget  to  have 
her  tires  checked.  "We  are  going 
up  the  road  to  visit  Jenny 
McHan." 

"Never  heard  of  her."  The  man 
rose  and  dusted  his  hands.  "Okay 
now." 

"Can  I  give  you  a  sandwich?" 
Tish  offered.  She  was  anxious  to 
show  her  gratitude. 

"Nope.  Just  had  dinner."  He 
started  the  motor,  then  leaned 
from  the  cab  window.  "Old 
women  like  you  have  no  business 
traveling  this  road,  even  with 
good  tires."  With  a  spurt  of  dust 
and  gravel,  he  was  gone. 

"I'll  forgive  him  for  that  ignor- 
ant remark,"  Tish  pushed  herself 
into  place  behind  the  wheel,  "but 
he  doesn't  deserve  it." 

"Did  you  notice  what  he  said?" 
Althea  asked,  "he  had  just  had 
his  dinner  so  he  could  not  have 
come  far,  yet  he  has  never  heard 
of  Jenny  McHan." 


The  car  gathered  speed.  Althea 
turned  her  attention  to  the  way 
ahead.  An  ever-moving  wind 
chased  tumbleweeds  across  the 
road  and  into  the  monotonous 
gray  waste.  The  lack  of  color  was 
broken  only  by  the  occasional 
patches  of  dark  green  pinions. 
The  fleecy  white  clouds  cast  their 
moving  shadows  over  the  hills 
ahead.  Suddenly  a  darkish  cloud 
crept  over  them  from  behind  and 
dropped  a  splattering  of  rain- 
drops on  the  car  and  in  the  dust 
of  the  road.  It  passed  as  swiftly 
as  it  had  come,  its  shadow  run- 
ning freely  over  the  dry  earth. 

"We  turn  at  the  foot  of  these 
hills,"  Tish  explained,  "then  we 
turn  east  and  travel  between 
them  and  the  lava  beds." 
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They  made  the  gradual  turn, 
but  when  they  were  going  east, 
Althea  could  see  only  three 
houses.  One,  far  to  the  left,  was 
nestled  in  a  cove  of  the  hill.  On 
the  right  was  a  once-white  house 
that  now  looked  scorched  and  un- 
lived in.  Between  the  road  and 
the  bleak  lava  desert  was  a  strip 
of  farming  land.  Grain  was  in 
the  head,  and  somewhere  a  mow- 
ing machine  was  clicking  rhyth- 
mically. 

"No  wonder  your  friend  needs 
friends,"  Althea  commented,  won- 
dering if  their  way  lay  around 
another  hill. 

But  a  mile  further  on  they  ap- 
proached the  third  house.  From 
their  first  glimpse  they  knew  it 
was  different.  It  had  been  re- 
cently painted  and  a  row  of  cot- 
tonwoods  sheltered  it  on  the 
west.  Behind  it  were  other  build- 
ings. 

"This  is  it."  Tish  turned  into  a 
long  driveway.  "Will  she  be  sur- 
prised!" She  hit  three  sharp  toots 
on  the  horn.  Nothing  happened. 
Silence  settled  over  them,  broken 
only  by  the  contented  songs  of 
many  hens  in  the  rear.  Tish 
tooted  again.  No  response. 

"I'm  going  in."  She  flung  open 
the  car  door.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse to  her  repeated  knocks. 
Tish  tried  the  screen  door.  It 
opened  and  she  went  inside.  A 
moment  later  she  opened  it  again 
and  called  to  Althea.  "Come  in. 
She  is  here." 

Althea  walked  slowly  toward 
the  house.  She  paused  to  admire 
a  bed  of  blue  delphiniums  and 
sweet  peas.  As  she  went  through 
the  doorway  she  caught  an  un- 
observed look  at  Jenny.  In  age 
she  was  comparable  to  them,  but 


she  was  small  and  her  hair  was  a 
wispy  white,  and  she  was  deeply 
tanned.  Her  expression  was  in- 
scrutable. Tish  was  talking  a 
streak  and  not  waiting  for  an- 
swers. About  the  room  were  sev- 
eral exquisite  oil  paintings. 

"Jenny,  this  is  my  good  friend, 
Althea  Johnson.  She  came  with 
me  purposely  to  meet  you,  but 
since  she  sold  her  car  she  has  no 
driver's  license  so  I  had  to  do  all 
the  driving.  .  .  ." 

Jenny  nodded  to  Althea  and 
smiled,  but  her  eyes  were  im- 
personal. Tish's  flow  of  words 
went  on,  but  somewhere  in  her 
story  they  started  dribbling.  The 
next  ten  minutes  were  a  torture 
of  embarrassment. 

Quite  without  realizing  why  or 
when,  the  two  were  in  their  car 
speeding  homeward.  They  had 
traveled  ten  miles  before  either 
spoke. 

"I  can't  understand."  Tish's 
normally  kind  optimistic  attitude 
was  shattered;  frustration,  humil- 
iation, and  anger  made  her  voice 
harsh.  "After  coming  all  this  way 
she  didn't  even  ask  us  to  sit  down 
or  offer  us  a  bite  to  eat."  She 
underscored  the  last  by  a  series  of 
blasts  from  the  horn.  Cows  graz- 
ing along  the  low  slope  looked  up. 
One  started  to  run. 

"Years  bring  changes,"  Althea 
tried  to  speak  soothingly,  "and 
it  was  rude  of  us  to  pounce  on  her 
as  we  did,  and  she  was  flus- 
tered." 

"She  was  flustered!  What 
about  me,  after  driving  so  far?" 

They  made  the  returning 
curves  in  record  time.  Not  only 
had  they  suffered  frustration  and 
disappointment,  but  they  had 
missed  their  afternoon  naps.  The 
food  in  the  cooler  was  not  men- 
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tioned  the  whole  afternoon. 

"Let's  eat,"  Tish  stated  as  they 
entered  Gooding.  She  stopped  at 
the  first  cafe  they  saw.  Outside 
it  looked  only  passable,  but  inside 
it  was  cool  and  clean.  The  wait- 
ress led  them  into  a  dining  room 
that  was  everything  one  could  ex- 
pect. The  waitress  was  a  woman 
not  under  fifty  and  very  neat  and 
intelligent  looking.  When  they 
were  seated  Tish  asked  her  about 
a  motel.  She  mentioned  several, 
then  added,  "But  you  are  late. 
The  best  ones  are  usually  filled 
by  this  time.  I  will  give  you  a 
suggestion  when  I  come  back." 

They  ordered  and  the  waitress 
left.  Althea's  attention  was  caught 
by  a  painting  on  the  wall  she 
faced.  "Look  at  it,"  she  told 
Tish.  Tish  turned  to  see.  She 
stared.  It  was  a  spot  out  of  real- 
ity, but  painted  with  a  subtleness 
that  spoke  a  message.  From  the 
east  and  the  west,  shoulders  of 
white-topped  mountains  reached 
and  touched  toes  with  the  dark 
forbidding  lava  beds.  The  home 
was  surrounded.  Safe. 

"Althea,  that  is  the  place  we 
visited  this  afternoon." 

Just  then  the  waitress  re- 
turned. "You  are  lucky  if  you  got 
in  there.  She  is  very  famous,  and 
very  kind  to  let  this  cafe  hang 
that  painting.  It  is  called  'Safe.'  " 

"Famous,"  Tish  breathed  the 
word  softly.  "My  friend  Jenny 
McHan  famous.'" 

"That  isn't  her  name,"  the 
waitress  pointed  to  the  autograph 
which  they  could  not  see.  "Her 
name  is  Jeanie  Whitsom.  Mrs. 
McHan  lives  here  in  town,  when 
they  are  home.  She  and  her  hus- 
band come  in  to  eat  quite  often." 

Tish  turned  a  stunned  face  to 


Althea.  "I  have  to  find  out."  The 
waitress  directed  her  to  a  tele- 
phone. When  she  returned,  her 
face  was  shining  but  her  dinner 
had  cooled. 

"I  found  her,"  she  gloated. 
"She  is  coming  right  down  and 
we  are  staying  at  her  place  to- 
night. In  the  morning  we  are 
going  back  to  visit  Jeanie  Whit- 
som. Apparently,  she  and  Jenny 
are  bosom  friends." 

When  Jenny  McHan  entered 
the  cafe  she  recognized  Tish  at 
once.  She  was  a  little  taller  than 
Jeanie  Whitsom  and  everything 
about  her  spoke  of  money,  but  in 
a  cultured  way. 

"Won't  Mrs.  Whitsom  resent 
us?"  Althea  asked,  later,  when 
their  dinners  were  finished.  "She 
was  sort  of — of.  ..." 

"She  is  stone  deaf,"  Jenny  ex- 
plained, "and  is  pestered  by  pub- 
licity seekers.  She  reads  my  lips, 
so  we  have  interesting  conversa- 
tions. She  is  not  only  an  artist 
but  a  philosopher.  She  has 
definite  ideas  about  life  and 
people." 

When  they  reached  the  ranch 
house  the  next  forenoon  Jenny 
opened  the  door  without  knock- 
ing and  the  three  went  in.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  living  room  or 
the  kitchen,  so  Jenny  pushed 
through  a  door  at  the  back.  They 
stepped  into  an  unbelievable 
room,  a  studio.  The  windows 
were  placed  so  one  could  see  the 
magnificent  setting  of  the  home. 
There  were  numerous  paintings 
about,  as  there  would  be  in  any 
studio. 

Jenny  and  Jeanie  greeted  each 
other  in  understanding  camarade- 
rie. Jeanie  understood  her  friend 
perfectly  and  answered  Jenny's 
questions  unhesitatingly,  but  in 
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a  monotone  peculiar  to  some  deaf 
people.  Tish  and  Althea  had 
trouble  understanding  her.  They 
discussed  the  paintings,  the  one 
in  process  of  completion,  the  visit 
of  Tish  and  Althea.  Then  over 
Jenny's  protests  the  painter  be- 
came hostess  and  served  them 
an  appetizing  lunch  with  most  of 
the  ingredients  coming  directly 
from  her  garden.  Her  son,  she 
explained,  had  taken  eggs  to 
market. 

While  they  were  eating,  Jeanie 
went  back  to  the  studio  and 
brought  out  a  small  brown  en- 
velope. Smiling  mischievously  she 
handed  it  to  Althea.  "For  the 
two  of  you,  but  look  at  them  on 
your  way  home."  Thanking  her, 
Althea  put  the  envelope  in  her 
bag. 

When  they  were  driving  back, 
Tish  asked,  "When  she  is  so 
famous  why  does  she  live  in  such 
an  out-of-the-way  place?" 

"They  came  here  because  of 
her  son's  health,  but  now  that  he 
is  well,  neither  wants  to  leave. 
She  gets  inspiration  from  the 
mountains  and  the  lavas." 

They  stayed  that  night  with 
Jenny  and  they  were  nearly  home 
the  next  day  when  Althea 
thought  of  the  brown  envelope. 
She  took  it  from  her  bag  and 
drew  out  two  pencil  sketches, 
one  of  her,  one  of  Tish.  Tish 
stopped  the  car  while  they  ex- 
amined them.  They  saw  them- 
selves as  Jeanie  had  seen  them 
the  first  day  when  they  had 
walked  unannounced  into  her 
house. 

Althea's  calm,  uncomplicated 
nature  had  been  depicted  in 
swift,  sure  strokes.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  Tish  could  chuckle 


at  her  likeness.  It  was  alive  with 
conflicting  emotions. 

"I  didn't  realize  I  was  being 
selfish." 

"She  doesn't  show  that.  You 
are  not  selfish." 

"Yes,  I  was,  and  strong-headed. 
I  tried  to  patronize  Jenny  and 
renew  our  acquaintance  on  my 
own  terms.  I  was  ready  to  give 
her  something  I  thought  she  did 
not  have.  And  I  was  going  to  be 
a  real  lady  about  it." 

Althea  leaned  toward  Tish  and 
studied  the  sketch  she  held. 
"There  is  love  and  kindness  in 
your  face,  but,"  she  spoke  slowly, 
"there  is  a  trace  of  impetuosity 
in  it."  She  was  not  sure  that  was 
the  right  word,  but  she  did  know 
Tish  often  rushed  into  things.  "It 
was  a  fruitful  trip  anyway,"  she 
added  as  Tish  started  the  car. 
"You  found  your  friend  and 
made  another  and  I  found  two 
friends." 

Tish  would  not  say  anything 
more;  but  when  they  went 
through  a  gap  and  caught  sight 
of  their  beloved  valley,  she  turned 
the  car  to  the  side  of  the  road 
and  stopped.  Then  she  started 
laughing.  Althea  was  bewildered. 
"What  is  funny?"  she  asked. 

"You  know,"  Tish  answered 
when  the  explosion  had  passed, 
"I  don't  believe  that  woman 
made  anything  but  marks.  I 
think  she  meant  us  to  see  our- 
selves, so  when  we  saw  those 
sketches  we  were  eager  to  inter- 
pret them  to  know  what  she 
thought  of  us.  To  find  the  an- 
swers, we  looked  into  our  own 
hearts  and  created  our  own 
images.  It  could  have  been  the 
trip  rather  than  the  sketches  that 
compelled  us  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us." 
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■  Women  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  have 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
excellent  cooks  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Church.  Bake  sales, 
Church  picnics,  banquets,  and 
food  fairs  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  Mormon  culture. 

Whenever  a  Church  auxiliary, 
ward  or  stake,  sponsors  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  and  accepts  "pot 
luck"  contributions  from  its  mem- 
bers, there  is  always  a  big  turn- 
out. Everyone  is  eager  to  show  his 
appreciation  for  good  home  cook- 
ing. 

Since  these  Church  social  af- 
fairs are  such  an  established  part 
of  our  way  of  life,  health  officials 
would  not  want  to  see  them  aban- 
doned, so  they  are  anxious  to 
bring  a  few  vital  protective  meas- 
ures to  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  food  at  such 
functions.  By  observing  such 
measures,  participants  are  as- 
sured of  safe  and  sanitary,  as  well 
as  appetizing,  menus. 

The  Food  Service  Sanitation 
Manual  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  states  that: 

Food-borne  diseases  have  occurred 
and  continue  to  occur  from  food  served 
at  clubs,  church  socials  and  suppers, 
at  picnics,  banquets  and  catered  af- 
fairs. For  this  reason,  public  health 
authorities  should  work  with  the  com- 
munity group  responsible  for  this  type 
of  food  service  operation,  in  order  to 
insure  the  application  of  food  protec- 
tive measures. 


Experience  also  indicates  that  too 
few  health  agencies  take  an  active  part 
in  the  supervision  of  food-service 
operations  of  churches  and  institutions 
having  religious  affiliations.  This  is  a 
serious  omission.  The  food  sanitation 
principles  are  often  not  observed,  the 
hazard  in  terms  of  potential  food-borne 
illness  is  significantly  greater  than 
from  foods  served  by  establishments 
under  official  supervision. 

Food  poisoning  is  serious!  It 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  food 
eaten  in  your  own  home,  at  a 
Church  supper,  or  in  the  finest 
restaurant.  Most  often,  however, 
it  occurs  when  people  unaccus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  large  quan- 
tities of  food  attempt  to  serve  a 
large  crowd. 

Bacteria  that  cause  food  poi- 
soning lurk  everywhere.  It  is  hard 
to  keep  them  out  of  food.  For  ex- 
ample, they  are  found  in  the  nose, 
throat,  and  on  the  skin.  It  is 
therefore  vital  that  personal  hy- 
giene be  practiced  and  thorough 
handwashing  be  carried  out  prior 
to  handling  or  preparing  food. 
Keep  hands  away  from  food  as 
much  as  possible.  Use  spoons  or 
tongs  and  never  re-use  a  spoon 
when  tasting  a  mixture  while  it 
is  cooking. 

Make  certain  that  eating  uten- 
sils are  thoroughly  washed  and 
sanitized  after  each  use.  The 
mouth  can  harbor  many  types  of 
germs.  Whenever  utensils  come 
in  contact  with  the  mouth  some 
saliva  and  germs  are  certain  to 
remain  on  them.   If  not  cleaned 
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and  sanitized,  utensils  and  equip- 
ment used  in  preparing,  storing, 
and  serving,  may  contaminate  the 
food.  As  a  result,  when  this  food 
is  eaten,  food  poisoning  or  food 
infection  may  occur. 

When  serving  large  groups  at 
church  socials  and  banquets,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  wash 
and  sanitize  silverware  for  im- 
mediate re-use.  Many  reliable 
and  odorless  chemicals  may  be 
purchased  to  add  to  the  hot  rinse 
water  that  will  sanitize  the  uten- 
sils. One  easy  and  inexpensive 
method  is  to  add  a  tablespoon  of 
ordinary  household  bleach  such 
as  Purex  or  Chlorox  to  each  gal- 
lon of  rinse  water. 

The  following  hints  are  offered 
for  those  preparing  food  for  large 
groups  such  as  church  socials: 

Make  sure  that  food  is  of  good 
quality  from  a  reliable  source. 
Noncommercially  canned,  nonacid 
and  low-acid  food,  such  as  beans, 
corn,  etc.,  should  not  be  used. 
Discard  all  foods  in  swollen  or 
leaking  unopened  cans. 

Keep  cold  foods  cold — hot 
foods  hot.  Never  let  foods  stand 
at  room  temperature.  Do  not  un- 
dertake a  large  banquet,  church 
dinner,  etc.  unless  there  is  ade- 
quate space  to  prepare,  refriger- 
ate, and  keep  hot  food  hot  (140° 
F)  and  cold  foods  cold  (45°  F.) 

Use  extra  care  in  handling 
foods  of  high  protein  content,  such 
as  cooked  and  processed  meats, 
meat  products,  poultry,  eggs, 
gravies,  fish,  custards,  and  pud- 
dings. Such  foods  are  easily 
contaminated  through  careless 
handling. 

Allow  frozen  foods  to  thaw  in 
the  refrigerator  if  possible.  Be- 
cause   freezing    tends    to    break 


down  tissues,  foods  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  invasion  of 
germs  after  thawing.  Once  they 
are  thawed  never  refreeze  them. 

Food  on  display  needs  to  be 
covered.  It  should  be  protected 
from  contamination  from  saliva, 
from  coughs  and  sneezes,  flies  and 
dust. 

Acid  juices,  such  as  lemonade, 
etc.,  if  prepared  in  advance, 
should  be  kept  in  stainless  steel 
or  other  non-corrosive  containers. 

Cooked  ham  or  other  meats  so 
popular  at  group  dinners,  whether 
chopped  or  comminuted  foods, 
have  an  affinity  for  staphylococ- 
cus germs.  Avoid  cream-filled  or 
custard  pastries,  and  Hollandaise 
sauce,  potato  salad,  meat  salads, 
and  "warmed-over"  foods. 

Proper  handling  of  food  served 
to  the  public  has  always  been  re- 
cognized as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  protection 
of  public  health. 

The  Utah  State  Department  of 
Health,  Division  of  Environmen- 
tal Health,  has  published  a  na- 
tionally recognized  seventy-one 
page,  illustrated  booklet,  Food 
Service  Sanitation  Manual,  as  a 
guide  in  establishing  more  uni- 
form and  effective  control  of  food 
handling  practices  throughout  the 
State.  The  information  is  especi- 
ally suited  to  church  social  func- 
tions as  well  as  to  commercial 
food  handlers.  Copies  are  avail- 
able through  the  Utah  State  De- 
partment of  Health.  Another 
highly  recommended  booklet  en- 
titled, Serving  Successful  Snacks 
and  Meals,  for  Club,  Lodge, 
Church  and  Civic  Groups,  pub- 
lished by  the  Paper  Cup  and  Con- 
tainer Institute,  Inc.,  270  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10017  is  available  upon  request. 
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Let's  Speak  Correctly 

Myrtle  E.  Henderson,  M.S. 


■  English  is  not  spoken  in 
America  today!  That  is  what  I 
heard  a  comedian  on  television 
say.  Let  us  see  if  there  isn't  a 
grain  of  truth  in  the  statement. 
We  have  only  to  listen  to  some  of 
the  mistakes  made  on  television 
and  radio,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
made  by  people  in  too  many 
homes,  to  be  convinced  that 
there  is  a  little  ground  for  such 
an  indictment.  We  can  overcome 
our  errors  if  only  we  will  listen  to 
ourselves  and  make  the  necessary 
effort. 

Are  you  ever  tripped  up  by  the 
tense  (time)  of  a  verb  or  over- 
come by  a  participle?  Some  of 
these  forms  seem  to  be  especially 
troublesome.  Test  yourself  on 
these  tenses:  Which  would  you 
use? 

1.  Will  you   (lie,  lay)    down? 

2.  I  (lay,  laid,  lied)  down  for  an 
hour. 

3.  She  had  (laid,  lain)  in  bed  all 
day. 

4.  Please  (lay,  lie)  the  book  on  the 
table. 

Lay  means  to  place  something, 
and  is  always  followed  by  an 
object.  Lie  means  to  rest,  and 
has  no  object.  Now  the  thing  that 
confuses  many  people  is  that  lay 
is  also  the  past  tense  of  lie.  The 
past  perfect  tense  denotes  that 
the  action  of  the  verb  was  com- 
pleted at  some  definite  point  in 
the  past.  A  look  at  these  verb 
forms  may  help. 


Present 
Tense        Past 


Past 
Perfect 


Participle 


lie 
lay 


lay 
laid 


had  lain 
had  laid 


lying 
laying 


So  the  first  sentence  would  use 


lie.  It  is  an  intransitive  verb  and 
has  no  object.  The  second  sen- 
tence would  use  lay  because  it  is 
the  past  tense  of  the  verb  lie  and 
has  no  object.  In  sentence  num- 
ber three,  we  find  the  past  per- 
fect tense,  because  there  is  a  help- 
ing verb  had  and  the  action  was 
completed  in  the  past.  In  the 
fourth  sentence,  the  verb  has  an 
object,  and  is  in  the  present 
tense  so  lay  is  the  form  to  use. 

Shall  we  use  the  participles  in 
sentences? 

1.  The  men  are  laying  the  carpet. 

2.  Mother  is  lying  down. 

Here  again  we  have  the  transi- 
tive verb  form  are  laying  and  the 
object  is  carpet.  In  number  two, 
is  lying  is  an  intransitive  verb  and 
requires  no  object.  Lying  is  also 
the  participle  form  of  the  verb 
lie,  which  means  to  rest. 

Pronouns  get  us  into  trouble 
when  they  do  not  agree  with  their 
antecedents  (the  word  to  which 
the  pronoun  refers).  We  must  re- 
member that  a  pronoun  must 
agree  with  its  antecedent  in  per- 
son, number,  and  gender.  Look  at 
these  sentences: 

1.  Each  girl  should  do  her  own 
work  (not  their).  Girl  is  the  anteced- 
ent of  her,  and  is  single,  therefore  her 
should  be  used  instead  of  their.  Girl 
is  in  the  third  person  (the  one  spoken 
about),  and  feminine  gender — two 
other  reasons  why  her  should  be  used. 

2.  Every  man  should  pay  his  share. 
Now,  can  you  find  the  pronoun  and 
its  antecedent?  Can  you  give  the  rea- 
sons why  the  pronoun  his  is  the  cor- 
rect one  to  use? 

Such  words  as  every,  everyone, 
everybody,     anybody,     nobody, 
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each,  either,  neither,  and  no  one 
are  singular  in  number.  When 
they  are  used  in  a  sentence  the 
verb  must  be  singular  as: 

1.  Each  of  the  boys  was  given  a 
present!  Each  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb  was  given,  and  boys  is  the  object 
of  the  preposition  of. 

2.  Everyone  is  going  to  the  picnic 
(not   are). 

3.  Neither  Mary  nor  Jane  has 
called    (not  have). 

The  use  of  double  negatives  in 
a  sentence  indicates  uncultured 
speech.  The  words  aren't,  no, 
doesn't  hardly,  scarcely,  and  but, 
are  the  most  commonly  misused. 
They  are  all  negative  forms  and 
should  not  be  used  together  in 
the  same  sentence.  The  sense  of 
a  sentence  with  a  double  negative 
is  often  questionable,  or  just  op- 
posite to  that  which  the  speaker 
intends.  Now  let's  see  if  we  can 
find  out  what  is  wrong  with  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  He  hasn't  scarcely  any  friends. 

2.  She  can't  hardly  walk  since  the 
accident. 

3.  I  don't  want  no  help. 

4.  We  have  hardly  no  bread. 

5.  He  hasn't  got  no  money. 

6.  He  didn't  learn  nothing. 

Shall  we  change  the  sentences 
and  use  only  one  negative  and 
see  what  a  difference  it  will  make 
with  the  sense  of  the  sentence? 
Use  a  positive  word  with  the 
negative,  thus: 

1.  He  has  scarcely  any  friends. 

2.  She  can  hardly  walk  since  the 
accident. 

3.  I  don't  want  any  help. 

4.  We  have  hardly  any  bread. 

5.  He  hasn't  any  money,  or  he  has 
no  money.  The  word  got  is  entirely 
unnecessary  in  the  sentence. 

6.  He  didn't  learn  anything.  Noth- 
ing is  also  a  negative  form  and  should 
not  be  used  with  didn't. 


Are  you  guilty  of  these  mis- 
takes? 

Now  let's  have  a  look  at  words 
often  misused  or  mispronounced. 

Do  not  say escape  instead  of  escape. 

Do  not  say  depot  with  a  short  e 
as  in  end,  instead  of  with  a  long  e  as 
in  eat.  Say  depot,  not  depot. 

Do  not  say  deef  instead  of  deaf 
(def). 

Do  not  go  to  the  lib  err  y  instead  of 
to  the  library. 

Do  not  say  li-lock  instead  of  liZac. 

Remember  that  sego  is  the  lily,  and 
sago  is  the  pudding. 

Tamarisk  is  the  shrub,  and  tamar- 
ack  is   a   tree. 

A  recipe  is  a  list  of  ingredients  of 
a  mixture  for  cooking  something,  but 
a  receipt  is  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  payment. 

If  you  give  blood  for  a  transfusion, 
you  are  a  donor  not  a  donner. 

Sometimes  we  hear  people  com- 
plaining that  their  arthurritis  is  both- 
ering them.  We  might  ask,  "What  is 
that?"  If  they  say  they  are  suf- 
fering from  arthritis,  we  could  be 
sure  they  are  in  pain,  because  there  is 
such  a  disease.  The  word  favorite  has 
three  syllables  and  should  be  pro- 
nounced fa  vor  it,  not  favrite. 

We  often  hear  mistakes  made 
on  a  group  of  words  which  are 
spelled  with  an  o,  but  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  they  were  spelled 
with  an  a.  For  example:  horse  is 
often  called  harse,  and  hornet 
should  not  be  called  Garnet. 

Some  verbs  often  used  incor- 
rectly are: 

raise  a  transitive  verb  requiring  an 
object,  meaning  to  lift.  Please 
raise  the  window. 

rise  an  intransitive  verb  meaning 
to  ascend.  Rise  above  your 
environment. 

rear  meaning  to  bring  up,  to  train. 
He  was  reared  in  an  orphan- 
age. 

Let  us  try  to  use  better  lan- 
guage! 
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The  Mountain's  Gift 

Enola  Chamberlin 


The  mountains  beg  my  gypsy  heart  to  stay 

A  month,  a  week,  at  least  another  day. 

But  my  clear  mind  says  now  that  I  must  go 

Back  to  the  duties  of  life,  the  debts  I  owe. 

And  then  they  beg  again  that  I  should  take 

A  cedar  sprig,  pine  cone  for  memory's  sake. 

These  are  heart  things.  I  let  the  mountains  plead. 

For  strength,  not  tears  is  what  I  greatly  need, 

And  this  the  mountain  calm,  the  peace  distills — 

A  present  from  the  everlasting  hills. 

No  gift  to  show  the  mountains  legacy — 

Still  do  I  bring  their  strength  back  home  with  me. 
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Miss  Barbara  Ward,  (Lady  Jackson, 
wife  of  Commander  Robert  G.  A.  Jack- 
son) gave  the  Commencement  address 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  June  11, 
1965,  and  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree. Miss  Ward,  Editor  of  the  London 
Economist,  has  frequent  articles  in 
The  New  York  Times,  has  appeared  on 
television  in  "Meet  the  Press,"  and  is 
author  of  Faith  and  Freedom  and  The 
West  at  Bay.  She  was  graduated  from 
Oxford  University,  England,  at  the  top 
of  her  class  in  politics,  philosophy,  and 
economics.  She  has  the  reputation  of 
being  among  the  best  of  contemporary 
speakers. 

Virginia  Tanner,  nationally  famed 
Latter-day  Saint  children's  dance 
director,  presented  forty  young  girls 
in  a  dance  program  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  in  June. 
Doctor  Alma  Hawkins,  head  of  the 
dance  department,  arranged  for  the 
appearence  after  seeing  the  children's 
work  in  San  Francisco.  Miss  Tanner's 
students  have  danced  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Seattle. 

Representative  Frances  Bolton  (Repub- 
lican, Ohio)  is  eighty  years  old  and 
still  serving  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. In  1940,  upon  her  husband's 
death,  she  completed  his  term  of  office 
and  has  served  in  Congress  ever  since. 
For  some  years  she  and  her  son  Oliver 
were  the  only  mother-son  team  in  the 
House,  but  in  the  last  election,  Oliver 
was  defeated  while  his  mother  came 
through  with  flying  colors. 


Queen  Elizabeth  II  of  Great  Britain, 
accompanied  by  her  husband  Prince 
Philip,  made  an  eleven-day  state  visit 
to  Germany  in  May,  traveling  1,500 
miles  on  German  soil.  She  is  the  first 
British  monarch  to  enter  Germany  since 
her  grandfather  King  George  V  went 
there  on  a  private  trip  in  1913  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  I.  The  purpose  of  the 
visit  is  seen  as  the  setting  aside  of 
past  hatreds. 


Linda  Sistrunk,  twenty,  a  coed  at  Utah 
State  University,  Logan,  who  comes 
from  Fillmore,  Millard  County,  Utah, 
was  senior  winner  of  the  "Make  It 
Yourself  With  Wool"  national  contest 
for  1965.  She  designed  and  made  the 
costume  she  wore  —  a  navy  blue 
brushed  wool  coat  over  a  white  wool 
dress  with  tucks  and  button  detailing. 
Her  award  is  a  trip  to  London,  Paris, 
Nice,  and  Rome. 


Mrs.  Gisella  Gresser  of  New  York  City 
has  been  United  States  Women's  chess 
champion  for  several  years  now. 


Among  the  eminent  American  women 
novelists  considered  and  evaluated  in 
Pioneers  and  Caretakers,  by  Louis 
Auchincloss,  author  and  critic  (Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Press),  are:  Sarah 
Orne  Jewitt,  Edith  Wharton,  Ellen  Glas- 
gow, Willa  Cather,  Elizabeth  Madox 
Roberts,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Jean 
Stafford,  Carson  McCullers,  and  Mary 
McCarthy. 
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Self-Reliance 


■  "Remember  the  worth  of  souls  is  great  in  the  sight  of  God"  (D&C 
18:10).  Great  is  the  worth  of  each  individual  soul;  great  is  the  love  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  for  his  sons  and  daughters;  great  is  the  gift  of  free 
agency  which  he  has  given  each  one.  He  who  uses  the  gift  best  becomes 
self-reliant.  He  endeavors  to  fulfill  in  his  own  life  the  Lord's  promise 
of  more  abundant  living  to  those  who  seek  the  higher  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life. 

"Making  a  living  is  a  necessity,  but  making  a  life  is  a  duty,  an  ever- 
lasting blessing,"  President  David  0.  McKay  has  said  (Pathways  to 
Happiness,  page  1).  Individual  effort  is  required  in  "making  a  life," 
the  kind  of  life  for  which  God  sent  his  Son  to  make  possible.  No  one 
should  be  so  weak  as  to  depend  upon  others  for  the  things  he  should 
do  himself.  The  weakest  of  the  weak  are  they  who  claim  that  the 
world,  or  the  Government,  or  the  Church  owes  them  a  living.  The 
strong  rely  upon  themselves.  Self-reliance  is  a  virtue  when  divine  guid- 
ance is  sought.  Self-reliance  is  a  virtue  when  it  is  based  on  a  conscious 
effort  to  achieve  self-mastery,  to  eschew  evil.  Self-reliance  is  a  virtue 
if  it  leads  to  service  and  does  not  become  selfishness,  nor  self-com- 
placency. Self-reliance  is  a  virtue  when  it  is  practiced  as  dependence 
upon  God  and  oneself  to  build  strength  and  fortitude. 

"Our  sufficiency  is  of  God,"  declared  the  ancient  prophet  (II  Corin- 
thians 3:5).  It  was  not  intended  that  anyone  be  completely  self- 
sufficient.  Self-reliance  is  not  aloneness.  It  is  more  complete  trust  in 
the  efficacy  of  keeping  the  commandments — a  more  complete  reliance 
upon  God's  promised  blessings.  Nor  does  self-reliance  rule  out  the 
influence  of  others,  or  make  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  their 
company.  Rather,  it  means  an  acceptance  of  the  righteous  lessons 
learned  from  others'  teachings  and  experiences  as  part  of  the  necessary 
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preparation  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  one's  free  agency.  Self-reliance 
is  by  no  means  self-interest  to  the  exclusion  of  thoughtful,  loving 
kindness. 

"Confidence,"  says  Milton,  "imparts  a  wonderful  inspiration  to  its 
possessor."  This  inspiration  leads  to  greater  progress  and  trust  in 
one's  own  measured  judgment.  Self-confidence,  when  exercised  with 
humility  after  diligent  preparation,  proves  to  be  a  blessing  and  elicits 
a  response  of  confidence  in  the  possessor  by  others.  It  is  a  form  of 
loyalty  to  oneself,  and  an  acceptance  of  the  admonition,  "To  thine  own 
self  be  true." 

Self-respect  is  another  facet  of  self-reliance,  one  of  the  blessings 
which  may  be  derived  therefrom.  When  in  quiet  moments  of  contempla- 
tion and  retrospection,  one  can  look  at  oneself  and  be  happy  with  what 
he  sees,  then  one  begins  to  understand  the  dignity,  the  spark  of  God- 
hood  in  man.  Self-respect  allows  no  deviation  from  knowing  what  is 
right,  and  doing  it;  from  speaking  truth,  and  acting  in  accordance 
with  one's  words;  from  seeking  the  light,  and  avoiding  darkness.  Paul 
admonishes  everyone  "not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think"  (Romans  12:3),  but  to  reflect  on  the  "measure  of 
faith"  given  by  God. 

"And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind  .  .  ."  (Romans  12:2).  Conformity  to  the  things 
of  this  world  may  rob  one  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  his  mind  and 
refresh  his  spirit  from  the  things  of  heaven.  The  better  way  lies  in 
conformity  to  the  teachings  of  the  gospel,  suiting  life  to  its  precepts 
and  relying  on  the  things  one  knows  to  be  true.  The  path  of  self- 
reliance  should  lead  one  away  from  the  self-indulgence  which  seems 
to  be  prevalent  in  this  day  to  a  more  perfect  confidence  and  depend- 
ence upon  the  closeness  of  God. 

— L.W.M. 
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otes  to  the  Field 


The  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference 

The  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference  will  be  held  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  September  29  and  30,  1965.  The  general  session  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  September  29  from  2  to  4  p.m.  in  the  Tabernacle.  It  is  suggested 
that  ward  Relief  Society  presidents  ask  their  bishops  to  announce  in  the 
wards  the  general  session  of  conference  to  which  the  general  public  is  invited. 
Attendance  at  the  Officers  Meeting  on  Wednesday  morning,  September  29, 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  departmental  meetings  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
morning  and  Thursday  afternoon,  September  30,  is  limited  to  stake  board  mem- 
bers and  mission  officers. 


Have  You  Ever  Been  Lost  in  Beauty? 

Christina  Cox  Stacey 

Have  you  ever  been  lost  in  a  field  of  clover, 
Where  soft  lacy  clouds  filter  sunshine  all  over; 
Where  gay  honey  bees  softly  hum  hour  by  hour, 
As  they  ardently  kiss  each  delectable  flower? 

Have  you  ever  strayed  into  a  maze,  all  aglow 
With  sunshine  above,  golden   blossoms  below; 
Where  pert  dandelions,   an  artist's  find, 
Bow  tousled  heads  in  the  summer  wind? 

Have  you  ever  strolled  under  an  evening  sky, 
And  beheld  a  myriad  of  stars  on  high; 
While  the  shining  moon,  like  a  crescent  bow, 
Glides  silently  down  to  the  hills  below? 

Such  glimpses  of  rapture,  with   beauties  admired, 
Are  mine  for  the  asking,   no  toll  is  required, 
So  when  my  soul  hungers,  stars  in  my  eyes, 
I  follow  the  lane  for  a  lovely  surprise. 
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Fae  Paulsen  Thomas 


Dear  Sister: 

The  unpacking  is  finished  at 
last,  and  things  are  in  some  sem- 
blance of  order,  so  I  have  a  few 
free  moments  to  catch  up  on  my 
letter  writing. 

I  wish  I  might  truly  share  with 
you  my  feelings  on  being  home 
again,  although  it  hasn't  really 
worked  out  the  way  I  had 
planned.  Remember?  I  was  going 
to  return  home  rich  and  famous, 
and  dazzle  the  whole  town  with 
my  charming  personality  and 
money  —  especially  my  money.  I 
was  going  to  give  Ray  (who  al- 
ways said  he  would  almost  crawl 
on  his  hands  and  knees  to  see  a 
World  Series  game)  a  season's 
pass  for  the  best  seat  in  the  ball 
park.  With  television,  he  already 
has  that  now.  I  was  going  to  buy 
Lu  a  Stradivarius  violin  so  he 
could  play  the  sweetest  music  in 
the  world.  And  now  that  I'm 
home  again,  I  find  he  already 
plays  the  sweetest  music  in  the 
world  on  his  old  violin.  I  was  go- 
ing to  give  the  ward  enough 
money  to  build  a  beautiful  new 
chapel.  I  guess  they  got  tired  of 
waiting  for  me,  because  they  have 
already  built  one  without  my 
money. 

I  was  going  to  use  my  influence 
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(which  would  be  great)  to  get  the 
dam  built  that  would  bring  water 
in  great  abundance  to  this  little 
valley  —  the  dam  folks  spoke  of 
when  Mama  was  a  girl,  the  dam 
they  dreamed  of  when  Great- 
uncle  Frank  was  just  a  boy.  Well, 
someone  else  had  the  influence, 
and  the  Government  is  building 
the  dam  right  now.  And  this  is 
what  has  brought  us  home  again. 
I'm  neither  rich  nor  famous.  The 
things  I  wished  for  are  already 
here  —  maybe  most  of  them  al- 
ways have  been.  I  can't  bring  the 
people  here  anything  but  my 
memories  and  my  love. 

Last  Sunday  when  we  went  to 
church,  I  got  just  a  tiny  glimpse 
of  what  celestial  glory  may  be 
like.  We  have  lived  in  many  dif- 
ferent wards  in  the  Church.  We 
always  know  that  the  people  will 
be  wonderful,  but  there  is  always 
that  first  time  in  a  new  place 
when  you  walk  in  just  hoping  for 
one  familiar  face!  Last  Sunday  as 
we  opened  the  door  to  the  chapel, 
the  people  on  the  back  rows  and 
those  who  were  standing  near  the 
door  turned  to  look  at  us,  as 
people  do.  Their  welcome  smiles 
were  the  ones  they  would  have 
given  to  any  stranger  who  came 
in.  Then,  as  they  recognized  us, 
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they  gripped  our  hands  just  a 
little  tighter,  put  their  arms 
around  us,  and  said,  "Welcome 
home/'  It  was  heaven! 

Many  of  them  didn't  remem- 
ber which  daughter  I  was,  but, 
almost  to  a  saint,  they  said,  "I 
don't  know  your  name,  but  I 
know  you're  Julia's  girl.  How  we 
did  love  your  mother.  We  truly 
miss  your  dear  parents  since  they 
have  gone  away."  One  lady  said 
that  she  believed  that  Dad  was 
the  nicest  man  she  had  ever  met. 

The  air  smells  different  here. 
Better  than  anyplace  else  I  have 
ever  been.  I  stand  on  the  porch 
at  six- thirty  in  the  morning  (who 
could  sleep  late  in  Great-grand- 
ma's house?)  and  watch  the  sun 
coming  up  over  the  mountains 
and  think  of  one  of  Great-grand- 
pa's favorite  hymns: 

Naught  like  my  own  mountain  home, 
Beautiful  Zion  for  me.  .  .  . 

When  I  pushed  open  the  door 
of  the  little  general  store,  I  just 
stood  and  breathed  in  the  aroma. 
I  startled  the  young  girl  behind 
the  counter  when  I  said,  "Thank 
goodness,  it  still  smells  the 
same." 

I'm  writing  this  late  at  night 
while  I  listen  to  the  "Cricket 
Choir."  Do  the  crickets  sound 
like  this  anywhere  else  in  the 
world?  I  can't  believe  that  they 
do. 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  I  am  a 
child  again,  lying  snuggly  be- 
tween you  and  Lainie  in  the 
feather  bed.  It's  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  crickets  are  loud, 
but  they  can't  drown  out  the 
Urcha  Urcha  bird  in  the  barn- 
yard. Just  outside  the  window 
the  humming  birds  are  already  at 
the  honeysuckle  and  the  roses. 


(Do  you  suppose  the  humming- 
birds are  sixth  generation,  just 
as  we  are?)  Mingling  with  the 
smell  of  the  flowers  is  the  aroma 
of  Great-grandma's  soda  biscuits. 
The  Grandparents  have  been 
up  for  some  time.  I  can  hear 
Great-grandma's  steps  where  the 
kitchen  floor  creaks  in  front  of 
the  stove  as  she  passes  with  the 
fresh  butter,  the  mush  dishes, 
and  the  cream  pitcher.  When  all 
of  us  are  here,  we  have  to  open  up 
the  round  table  and  eat  in  the 
dining  room.  When  only  one  or 
two  are  visiting,  we  get  to  eat  in 
the  kitchen,  where  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  spread  across 
our  plates  and  bathe  the  room  in 
a  golden  glow. 

Great-grandpa  is  in  the  barn. 
He  has  dropped  hay  down  to  the 
cows  who  are  stomping  and  chew- 
ing as  he  does  the  milking.  Can 
you  smell  the  steam  rising  from 
their  backs  and  mingling  with  the 
scent  of  the  hay?  A  little  calf 
bawls,  and  one  of  the  horses 
nickers  at  Grandpa,  and  Grandpa 
talks  to  him  as  one  old  friend  to 
another. 

We  dressed  hurriedly,  remem- 
bering that  "No  one  comes  to  the 
table  in  his  night  clothes."  We 
come  out  in  the  kitchen  just  in 
time  to  help  carry  the  rest  of  the 
chairs  into  the  dining  room  and 
set  them  with  backs  turned 
against  the  table  in  anticipation 
of  morning  prayers.  Grandpa 
comes  in  across  the  doorstep  that 
is  so  worn  that  there  is  a  hollow 
spot  in  the  center  of  it.  He  has 
two  pails  of  milk,  and  there  will 
be  just  time  before  the  biscuits 
are  ready,  for  Grandma  to  strain 
it  into  the  milk  pans  and  carry  it 
to  the  cellar. 
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Several  mornings  since  we  have 
been  home,  Ted  has  arisen  before 
me,  and  as  I  drowse  into  wake- 
fulness, I  again  hear  the  creak  of 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  stove;  I 
hear  a  new  generation  of  crickets 
and  hummingbirds;  I  hear  an 
Urcha  Urcha  bird  from  some- 
where, and  it  takes  a  moment  for 
me  to  realize  that  almost  thirty 
years  have  passed.  I  have  to  take 
a  deep  breath  to  be  sure  I  can't 
really  smell  soda  biscuits  baking 
in  the  oven.  The  roses  are  still 
blooming  outside  my  window  as 
they  have  done  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember  —  as  they  have  as 
long  as  Mama  can  remember. 

Do  you  recall  the  toilet  soap  I 
use?  Not  a  very  popular  brand,  I 
know.  But  today  I  discovered 
why  I  love  it  so.  It  is  the  same 
clean  soap  smell  that  has  always 
been  in  this  little  bathroom.  How 
many  times  have  I  washed  my 
hands  with  it  at  this  funny  little 
sink?  Or  bathed  with  it  in  this 
dear  little  tub  with  the  claw  feet? 

Many  of  the  things  are  gone 
from  the  home  now.  But  the 
handmade  beds  are  still  here,  and 
the  tall  old  wardrobe  closet  that 
almost  touches  the  ceiling-even  in 
this  house  of  tall  ceilings.  Some 
of  the  lovely  old  pieces  are  still 
in  the  china  closet,  including  the 
little  glass  chicken  sitting  on  a 
basket.  Many  of  the  pieces  have 
turned  lavender  with  age,  the 
little  brown  earthenware  pitcher 
with  the  broken  handle  and  the 
wonderful  story.  I  broke  the 
handle  off  when  I  was  fourteen 
and,  instead  of  a  scolding,  I  heard 
the  history  of  the  pitcher. 

Great-grandpa's  old  secretary 
is  still  crammed  with  the  genera- 
tions of  genealogy  work  he  has 
done.  And  his  copies  of  the  patri- 


archal blessings  he  has  given  over 
the  years.  Also,  in  the  secretary 
are  some  very  old  books  which 
could  be  first  editions  of  Church 
publications,  and  little  hymn 
books — one  given  to  Great-great- 
grandpa  when  he  led  the  first 
choir  in  Fountain  Green — also 
his  copy  of  Josephus  containing  a 
family  history  of  his  first  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  died  before 
their  second  birthday.  It  tells  of 
their  mother  who  died  at  a  very 
early  age  in  childbirth.  Here  is  a 
copy  of  Great-great-grandmoth- 
er's patriarchal  blessing  in  her 
own  handwriting.  She  made  it  so 
much  a  part  of  her  life  that  she 
copied  it  down  from  memory 
forty  years  after  it  was  given  to 
her. 

And  Relief  Society  Magazines! 
Stacks  and  stacks  of  them.  I  al- 
ways read  the  continued  stories 
in  the  Magazine.  I  have  really 
been  enjoying  myself.  I  just  go 
through  a  particular  year,  find 
all  of  the  installments,  and  then 
there  is  no  waiting  until  next 
month  to  find  out  what  happens, 

Great- grandma's  trunk  is  here, 
the  oldest  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
house.  Here  is  a  photograph  of 
Joseph  Smith.  Grandma's  father 
was  one  of  his  bodyguards.  Here 
is  an  old  copy  of  the  Deseret 
News  dated  1909,  with  a  picture 
of  Great-grandma's  father  in  it. 
It  is  a  five-generation  picture 
taken  on  his  ninety-second  birth- 
day. It  states  that  at  the  time 
the  photograph  was  taken,  he  was 
the  oldest  living,  continuous  sub- 
scriber to  the  Deseret  News.  Here 
is  a  little  round  box  containing 
the  most  delicate,  soft,  white  kid 
slippers  I  have  ever  seen.  Inside 
one  of  the  shoes  is  a  yellowed 
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piece  of  white  satin  that  looks  as 
if  it  came  from  a  wedding  dress. 
There  is  also  a  little  notebook 
with  all  of  our  birthdays  entered. 
It  was  kept  right  up  to  date  until 
1947,  when  mother  passed  away. 
There  is  a  little  notation:  "Pine 
trees  planted  today,  October  9th, 
1909." 

Some  of  our  Great-uncle  Ole's 
things  are  here,  too,  also  some  of 
his  sister's  keepsakes.  An  old 
cookbook  dated  1879,  a  gift  to 
her  before  she  was  married.  It 
makes  me  feel  real  close  to  her 
when  I  see  all  of  the  little  clip- 
pings and  recipes  stuck  in  be- 
tween the  pages.  I  tried  her  recipe 
for  hand  lotion,  and  my  hands 
feel  as  soft  as  a  baby's.  Great- 
grandma  Caroline's  Doctor  Book 
is  here,  too.  It  is  also  dated  1879 
and  contains  everything  from  car- 
ing for  a  speck  in  the  eye  to  lay- 
ing out  the  dead.  Let  me  quote 
just  a  bit  from  the  chapter  on 
Tonic  Medicines: 

Excellent  results  are  frequently  ob- 
tained by  changing  from  one  tonic  to 
another  when  the  first  one  fails  or 
has  ceased  to  do  any  good. 

Uncle  Ole's  graduation  from 
the  Teacher's  Institute  in  1886  is 
substantiated  by  a  certificate 
signed  by  Karl  G.  Maeser,  James 
E.  Talmage,  and  George  H.  Brim- 
hall.  Also  his  marriage  certificate 
to  Aunt  Mary  Ann,  signed  in 
1888  by  Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  his 
missionary  certificate  signed  in 
1891  by  Wilford  Woodruff,  George 
Q.  Cannon,  and  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

The  letters,  letters,  letters!  One 
telling  of  the  death  of  his  little 
son,  and  another  written  to 
Grandma  telling  of  the  passing  of 
his  very  young  wife,  Mary  Ann. 
I    didn't    know    until    now    that 


Uncle  Ole  had  any  children  of 
his  own. 

Here  is  the  telegram  Great- 
grandma  sent  him  to  inform  him 
of  the  death  of  his  sister,  our 
grandmother,  when  Mama  was 
born.  There  is  also  a  child's  hand- 
sewed  velvet  waist,  with  rows  and 
rows  of  tiny  tucks,  and  a  little 
pair  of  shoes  like  those  on  dis- 
play at  the  Beehive  House  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  I  must  see  if  they 
can  be  placed  somewhere  like 
that  so  others  can  enjoy  them, 
too. 

I  can  hardly  bear  to  have  Ted 
repair  the  doorstep,  although  I 
know  it  must  be  done.  The  hollow 
is  so  deep  now  that  the  cold  air 
comes  in  under  the  door,  and  the 
rains  collect  there  as  if  it  were  a 
cup.  The  pine  trees  have  all  been 
cut  down  except  the  one  by  the 
west  door.  The  old  barn  is  sag- 
ging dangerously,  and  the  town 
beautification  committee  says  we 
must  pull  it  down.  But  the  lovely 
old  house  is  still  snug  and  warm 
after  nearly  ninety  years.  Great- 
grandpa  built  the  home  for  his 
wife  Amelia  and  their  two  small 
babies. 

Mama  was  born  here,  as  were 
you  and  Paul.  On  my  wedding 
day  in  1946,  we  helped  our  great- 
grandparents  to  celebrate  their 
seventieth  wedding  anniversary 
right  here  in  the  parlor.  Lainie 
was  married  here.  Alma  was  car- 
ried from  here  for  the  last  time  on 
the  shoulders  of  six  of  his  army 
comrades  to  the  little  chapel  just 
down  the  street  .  .  .  the  house 
seems  to  vibrate  with  memories. 
...  I  am  part  of  the  house,  and 
it  is  part  of  me.  We  belong  to- 
gether,   and    I    am    truly    home 


again: 


With  love,  your  sister 
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Loretta  adds  raindrops  to  the  house  picture  drawn  by  an  older  friend. 

A  Family  Blackboard  ceua  *«*«,  Luce 

■  Parents  spend  great  sums  of  money  for  educational  toys,  yet 
often  ignore  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  —  a  blackboard.  At  least 
it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  if  you  are  willing  to  make  your  own.  This 
is  easier  than  most  folks  think.  All  you  really  need  is  a  smooth 
surface  and  some  blackboard  paint.  Of  course,  moldings  make  a  nicer 
finished  product. 

A  blackboard  painted  on  the  wall  is  best,  as  there  is  no  bother 
with  an  easel  and  no  storage  problem.  The  blackboard  can  fit  into  the 
decorative  scheme  of  your  family  room,  kitchen,  or  a  child's  bedroom, 
for  the  paints  come  in  colors  other  than  black  and  green.  Check  with 
your  paint  dealer  far  enough  ahead  so  he  can  order  the  color  you 
wish.  Black  is  easiest  to  find  and  best  for  most  purposes. 

The  wall  surface  must  be  smooth.  Run  your  hand  over  the  wall  to 
check  this.  If  you  have  a  wall  of  painted  plasterboard  you  should 
have  no  trouble.  Masonite  will  supply  a  smooth  surface  if  your 
walls  are  not  smooth.  If  you  are  renting,  perhaps  you  would  prefer  a 
masonite  blackboard  that  could  be  hung  on  the  wall  and  taken  with 
you  when  you  move.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  and  use  than  an  easel 
blackboard. 

Make  your  blackboard  large  enough.  Tiny  children  use  only  the 
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large  muscles  for  their  drawings  and  need  plenty  of  room.  A  tiny 
blackboard  is  no  better  than  a  piece  of  paper.  The  best  blackboard 
I  have  seen  was  one  whole  wall  of  a  playroom.  The  whole  neighbor- 
hood could  play  there  happily  at  one  time. 

In  painting  a  blackboard  there  are  special  problems.  Most  impor- 
tant is  to  have  the  paint  thin  enough.  Thick  paint  makes  a  bumpy 
surface.  Two  thin  coats  are  much  better  than  one  thick  coat.  Sand  any 
bumps  on  the  first  coat  before  adding  the  second  coat.  If  you  are 
painting  over  a  painted  wall,  sand  off  any  bumps  before  starting, 
then  dust  carefully.  A  smooth  surface  is  the  important  thing. 

A  chalkboard  at  the  bottom  of  the  blackboard  serves  two  purposes. 
It  holds  chalk  and  it  catches  dust.  A  wide  chalkboard  will  catch  most 
of  the  dust  that  falls,  making  cleaning  easier. 

If  you  have  painted  the  blackboard  on  the  wall,  framing  it  is  easy. 
Just  use  some  wallpaper  border  and  paste  it  around  the  edge.  Your 
lumber  yard  can  supply  molding  if  you  prefer  that.  If  you  use 
masonite,  you  will  need  the  molding.  Most  dealers  will  cut  it  to  your 
measurements,  cutting  the  corners  for  easy  fitting.  The  molding  and 
chalkboard  can  be  painted  to  match  your  room. 

Keeping  a  blackboard  clean  is  somewhat  of  a  problem.  Many 
teachers  use  a  treated  cloth  to  keep  the  board  looking  neat.  However, 
the  solvents  used  on  these  cloths  are  flammable  and  must  be  care- 
fully stored  to  prevent  spontaneous  combustion.  Many  schools  now 
use  an  eraser  that  is  rubber  on  one  side  and  chamois  skin  on  the  other. 
The  rubber  erases  off  the  chalk  marks  and  the  chamois  skin  cleans  off 
the  excess  dust.  Wipe  the  chamois  skin  often  with  a  clean  cloth  and 
the  dust  comes  off  on  the  cloth.  An  untreated  rough  cloth,  however, 
will  do  a  good  job  of  dusting  off  the  blackboard.  Never  wash  a 
blackboard.  It  just  makes  the  chalk  dust  into  a  paste  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove.  Too  much  washing  also  takes  off  the  surface 
of  the  blackboard  and  leaves  it  shiny  and  hard  to  write  on.  The 
blackboard  will  become  too  shiny  eventually,  anyhow.  Then  %just 
give  it  another  coat  of  paint. 

A  large  blackboard  is  a  source  of  joy  to  children.  The  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  moreover,  will  find  themselves  using  it,  too.  It  is 
a  fine  place  to  jot  things  for  a  shopping  list  or  to  leave  instructions  for 
the  family.  In  fact,  many  mothers  have  their  own  blackboards 
handy  in  the  kitchen  for  just  these  uses.  If  the  telephone  is  near, 
numbers  to  call  and  messages  may  be  written.  Names  to  be  remem- 
bered and  reminders  of  all  sorts  may  be  posted  on  the  blackboard. 
One  woman  has  a  great  treasure  of  memorized  thoughts  and  verses. 
When  she  finds  something  she  likes,  she  tacks  it  up  where  she  can 
see  it  as  she  works.  What  better  place  for  this  than  a  kitchen 
blackboard? 

Each  family  will  find  its  own  endless  uses  for  a  blackboard.  But 
it  is  the  small  children  who  will  love  it  most.  It  will  provide  count- 
less hours  of  fascinating  and  educational  amusement  for  them.  The 
family  with  a  large  blackboard  is  fortunate. 
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Quantity  Cooking 
for  Relief  Society  Functions 


(In  Three  Parts) 

Part  I  -  Main  Dishes,  Casseroles,  and  Meats 
Rosa  Shurtz 

■  Quantity  cooking  presents  special  problems  in  food  handling, 
but  improved  modern  processes  of  canning,  freezing,  and  packing 
foods  are  great  time  and  labor  savers  for  inexperienced  cooks. 

Costs  of  commercially  prepared  food  are  about  the  same  as 
homemade  when  time  and  labor  are  counted.  Buying  good  grade, 
ready-prepared  main  ingredients,  experimenting  with  seasonings, 
adding  fresh  or  home-prepared  products  to  complete  the  dish,  pro- 
duce the  good  home-cooked  flavor  that  is  the  main  appeal  of  bazaars 
and  fund-raising  dinners. 

Wholesale  houses  will  sell  to  an  organization,  and  there  are  also 
supply  houses  for  restaurants,  cafes,  and  other  institutions  in  all 
large  cities,  where  quantity  purchases  may  be  made. 

The  butcher  will  usually  quote  restaurant  prices  on  meats  and 
will  bone  and  slice  the  meat.  Many  bakers  and  restaurants  will  roast 
turkeys  and  other  meats  if  your  facilities  are  not  adequate.  Some 
bakers  will  order  doughnut,  cake,  gingerbread,  and  other  prepared 
mixes  in  bulk,  from  their  own  suppliers  for  an  organization. 

If  facilities  and  space  for  quantity  cooking  are  limited,  instant 
mashed  potatoes  are  a  time  and  nerve  saver.  Some  products  taste 
exactly  what  they  are  -  "dehydrated  potatoes/'  but  home  testing 
with  small  packages  will  lead  you  to  the  best. 

The  freezer  is  the  right  hand  of  the  fund-raising  dinner  cooks. 
Uniced  cakes,  baked  piecrusts,  rolls,  bread,  and  cookies  can  be  made 
ahead  and  frozen,  saving  last-minute  rush. 

Leftover  meats  can  be  cooled,  diced,  and  covered  with  either  left- 
over gravy  or  instant  bouillon  dissolved  in  water,  frozen,  and  used 
another  time  for  salads  or  casseroles. 


MEAT  LOAF 

(50  Servings) 


3y2   lbs.  ham,  ground 

3l/2   lbs.   lean   pork,  ground 

3y2   lbs.  veal,  ground 

6  c.  finely  crushed   prepared 

stuffing  mix 
1  qt.  warm  water 
8  eggs,  beaten 


2  large  onions,  finely  minced 
Y2  tsp.  pepper 
2  tsp.  dry  mustard 
2  tsp.   Accent 
If  needed,  salt  to  taste 
2  large  family-size  cans 
tomato  soup 
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Mix  all  ingredients,  except  tomato  soup,  together  thoroughly.  Shape  into 
loaves  and  place  in  well-greased  pans.  Bake  45  minutes  in  325°  oven.  Pour 
tomato  soup  over  loaves,  cover  with  silver  foil,  and  bake  1%  hours  longer.  Let 
stand  for  5  to  15  minutes  before  slicing. 

Serve  with  either  of  the  following: 

GRAVY 

8  c.    beef  gravy  3  cans  mushroom   steak  sauce 

1  can  tomato  soup 

Mix  together  and  bring  to  boil.   Beef  gravy  can   be   made  from    instant   beef 
bouillon. 
Yield:  y4  c.  per  serving 

CREAM   SAUCE 

4  c.  creamed  cottage  cheese  1   tsp.   sugar 

2  2/3  tbsp.    prepared    horseradish  IV2   c-  cream,  whipped 

1  tsp.  prepared  mustard 

Beat  cottage  cheese  well  with  wire  whisk,  add  seasoning,  salt  to  taste. 
Fold  in  whipped  cream. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR   MEAT  BALLS 

(50  Servings) 

8  lbs.  lean  hamburger  l/2  c-  S°Y  sauce 

2  lbs.  sausage  12  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

3  tsp.  Accent  2  tbsp.   salt 

4  cans  bean  sprouts,  chopped  fine  5  c.  finely  crushed  prepared 
6  bunches  green  onions,  stuffing  mix 

chopped   fine  (use  tops)  cornstarch  oil 

Mix  all  ingredients,  except  cornstarch,  thoroughly.  Roll  into  balls,  roll 
balls  in  cornstarch,  and  fry  in  oil  until  brown.  Drain  well.  Cover  with  the  following 
sauce  and  let  simmer  until  they  have  a  glazed  appearance.  May  be  served  over 
rice. 

Variation:  Leftover  ham,  ground,  can  be  used. 

SAUCE 

2   c.   white   vinegar  1   tbsp.   ginger 

4  c.  pineapple  juice  V2   tsp.  salt 

ll/2   c.   sugar  1   c.  cornstarch 

6  tsp.  instant  beef  bouillon  2  c.  cold  water 
4  c.  hot  water 

Bring  first  seven  ingredients  to  a  boil.  Dissolve  cornstarch  in  cold  water 
and  add,  stirring  constantly.  Cook  until  thick  and  clear.  Add  pepper  or  other 
seasonings,  as  desired. 

SOUTHERN   SHORTCAKE 

(50  Servings) 
First   Mixture 

%   c.    melted   butter  25  pineapple  slices  (save  juice) 

2  c.  brown  sugar  2l/2   Qts.  ground  ham 

Combine  melted  butter  and  brown  sugar.  Spread  in  bottom  of  three  pans 
(16"  by  10"  by  2").  Arrange  half  slices  of  pineapple  on  this  mixture  and  carefully 
add  ground  ham. 
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4  eggs 

IV2   Qts.  mi'k 

IV2   c-  soft  shortening 


Second  Mixture 

IV2  qts.  com   meal 
IV2   qts.  sifted  flour 
1  tbsp.   salt 
1/3  c.  baking  powder 

Sift  first  four  ingredients  into  mixing  bowl.  Add  eggs,  milk,  and  shortening. 
Mix  at  low  speed  until  fairly  smooth,  about  x/2  minute.  Do  not  overbeat.  Pour 
over  ham  and  bake  at  425°,  25  to  30  minutes.  Serve  pineapple  side  up  with 
sauce. 


%  tsp.  salt 

2V4   c.  cornstarch 

iy2  c.  water 


SAUCE 

8  c.  crushed  pineapple 
10  c.   pineapple  juice 

(add  water  as  needed) 
IV2   c.  sugar 

Combine  pineapple,  juice,  sugar,  and  salt.  Bring  to  boil.  Mix  cornstarch  and 
water,  stir  into  hot  pineapple  mixture,  and  cook  until  clear  and  thick.  Mustard 
sauce  may  be  used,  if  desired. 

POMPOMS 
(50  Servings,   1   pompom  for  each) 


V2  tsp.    pepper 
2  tsp.   Accent 

2  qts.  diced  cooked  turkey  or  chicken 
2  c.  melted  butter 
8  eggs,  well  beaten 
6  c.  finely  crushed  dry  bread  crumbs 


3  qts.  cooked  rice 

3  c.  diced  celery 

6  tbsp.  flour 

3  c.  chopped  walnuts 

Y2  c.  minced  green  onions  (use  tops) 

2  tsp.  salt 

2  tsp.  poultry  seasoning 

Combine  rice,  celery,  flour,  nuts,  onions,  salt,  seasoning,  and  meat.  Add 
melted  butter  and  eggs  to  moisten.  Chill.  Shape  into  balls,  using  a  No.  8  scoop. 
Roll  in  bread  crumbs.  Place  on  well-greased  shallow  pan  and  bake  about  30 
minutes  or  until  crisp,  at  425°.  Serve  with  sauce  made  from  cream  of  chicken 
soup,  cream  of  mushroom  soup,  or  instant  chicken  bouillon  cubes.  May  be  pre- 
pared ahead  and  freezes  well. 


SWEET   POTATO  CASSEROLE 

(50  Servings) 


2  no.  10  cans  sweet  potatoes 

or 
10  lbs.  sweet  potatoes,  cooked 

3  no.  2l/2  cans  halved  apricots 
8  c.  water  (use  apricot  juice 

for  part) 


4  c.  sugar 
V2   lb.   butter 
1   tsp.  cinnamon 
Y2  tsp.   salt 

cornstarch  dissolved  in  water, 
as  needed  for  thickening. 


Slice  sweet  potatoes  into  buttered  pan.  Add  layers  of  apricots.  Heat  water 
and  juice,  sugar,  butter,  salt,  and  cinnamon  to  a  boil  and  thicken  with  a  paste  of 
cornstarch  and  water.  Pour  over  potatoes  and  bake  about  35  minutes  at  350°. 

Variations:  Peeled,  cored,  sliced  apples  may  be  used  instead  of  apricots,  also 
pineapple  tidbits  or  broken  slices  of  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice.  Brown  sugar 
may  be  used  in  place  of  white  or  maple  syrup  can  be  used  to  add  maple  flavor  to 
apples  and  sweets. 

DUTCH   SAUERKRAUT  AND  WIENERS 
(50  servings:  l/2  c-  sauerkraut  and  2  wieners) 


1  lb.  diced  bacon 

V2  c.  finely  chopped  onion 

2  no.  10  cans  sauerkraut 
1   pt.  diced  apples 


2  c.  brown  sugar 
V4  c.  celery  seed 
100  wieners 
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Cook  bacon  until  crisp.  Pour  off  all  but  l/2  cup  fat.  Saute  onions  until  soft. 
Add  all  ingredients  except  wieners.  Heat  about  15  minutes,  stirring.  When  hot 
add  wieners  and  let  simmer  gently  until  wieners  are  heated  through.  If  necessary, 
add  a  little  hot  water. 

COCONUT  CARROTS 

(50  Servings) 

12  lbs.  carrots  3  c.  water 

4  tsp.  salt 

Wash,  peel,  and  slice  carrots.  Bring  3  c.  water  and  4  tsp.  salt  to  boil,  add 
carrots.  Cook  gently  until  done,  but  still  crisp. 

SAUCE 

iy2  c.  butter  3  qts.  hot  water 

3  c.  sugar  2  c.  orange  juice 

%  c.  cornstarch  %  c.   lemon  juice 

2  tbsp.  salt  6  c.  toasted  coconut 

Melt  butter;  add  sugar,  cornstarch,  and  salt  to  make  smooth  paste.  Gradu- 
ally stir  in  hot  water  and  cook  Until  clear  and  consistency  of  thin  white  sauce. 
Add  orange  juice  and  lemon  juice,  and  fold  in  coconut.  Serve  over  cooked 
carrots. 

Note:  The  sauce  is  also  very  good  for  sweet  potatoes. 

TUNA  LOAF 

8  large  (I2V2  oz.  cans)  chunk  tuna  4  tsp.  salt 

8  tbsp.  lemon  juice  2  tsp.  Accent 

16  tbsp.  grated  onion  2  tsp.  pepper 

2  c.  finely  chopped  green   pepper  8  eggs,  beaten 

8  c.  grated  cheddar  cheese  5  V3  c.  evaporated  milk 

12  c.  dry  bread  crumbs 

Break  up  tuna.  Add  lemon  juice,  onion,  green  pepper,  cheese,  crumbs,  and 
seasonings.  Mix  milk  and  eggs,  add  to  tuna,  and  mix  well.  Shape  into  loaves 
on  well-greased  pan.  Bake  35  minutes  at  350°  until  firm  and  lightly  browned. 
Serve  hot  with  lemon  or  a  sauce  made  of  cream  of  mushroom  soup. 


Caster  Cups  for  Many  Uses 

Jean  Crosse  Hansen 

I  have  found  most  useful  a  discarded  glass  "caster  cup"  2^4  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  bottom  (such  as  we  used  to  put  under  the  legs  of  the  furniture)  as 
a  receptacle  for  pins  when  I  am  cutting  out  a  garment.  It  holds  down  the  tissue 
paper  pattern  at  a  critical  point,  and  slides  easily  on  the  cloth. 

I  also  use  the  cup  when  I  am  working  with  papers  to  be  filed,  such  as 
clippings,  recipes,  and  carbon  copies  of  business  letters.  It  serves  both  as  paper- 
weight and  pin  tray. 

It  is  handy  as  a  stand-in  for  a  candlestick.  I  light  a  candle,  dribble  a  few 
drops  of  melted  wax  into  the  cup,  and  press  the  bottom  of  the  candle  down 
into  the  cup.  It  stays. 
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Jennette  T.  Chamberlain  Makes  Plain  and  Fancy  Quilts 

Jennette  Thomas  Chamberlain  of  Cedar  Valley,  Lehi  Stake,  Utah,  is  an  expert 
in  many  varieties  of  handwork.  Her  acquaintance  with  needles  and  thread  and 
crochet  hooks  began  in  her  girlhood  days  when  she  lived  in  the  mining  towns  of 
Sunshine,  Mercur,  and  Cedar  Valley.  She  has  made  hundreds  of  quilts  for  her 
children,  grandchildren,  friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives.  She  has  made  patch 
quilts,  pieced  quilts,  appliqued  quilts,  and  has  tied  heavy  quilts  for  the  use  of 
ranchers  and  hunters.  She  has  made  hundreds  of  embroidered,  crocheted,  and 
knitted  articles.  She  learned  in  the  early  years  of  her  marriage  that  the  true 
homemaker  can  create  beauty  in  any  place,  and  under  difficult  circumstances. 
She  prizes  her  flowers,  indoors  and  out,  and  she  raises  a  small  vegetable  garden 
each  year.  She  takes  a  keen  interest  in  genealogy,  and  has  helped  many  of  her 
friends  to  make  accurate  records  and  to  do  temple  work.  She  loves  Relief  Society 
and  has  been  a  visiting  teacher  for  fifty  years. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain  is  the  mother  of  fourteen  children,  six  of  whom  are  living, 
She  proudly  counts  her  grandchildren  at  forty,  with  eighty-six  great-grand- 
children and  twelve  great-great-grandchildren,  and  seven  step-grandchildren. 
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Shirley  Thulin 


Chapter  4 


Synopsis:  Joan  Morgan,  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Hillcrest  Hospital, 
encourages  Tom,  a  young  paralyzed  patient,  to  think  of  the  things  that  he 
will  be  able  to  do,  and  to  plan  for  his  future.  Joan  is  criticized  for  this  attitude. 
The  hospital  administrator,  Dr.  Niles,  appears  to  be  a  stern  and  withdrawn 
person,  and  Joan  wonders  what  he  is  really  like.  Kathy,  who  is  a  niece  of 
Dr.  Niles,  invites  Joan  to  spend  a  week  end  at  the  family  farm. 


■  Joan  settled  back  in  the  leather 
seat  and  felt  the  ripple  of  ex- 
citement go  through  the  atmos- 
phere inside  the  bus.  People  going 
someplace,  she  thought,  are  inter- 
esting. She  looked  around  her. 
Nearly  everyone  was  smiling, 
even  Kathy,  though  the  feeling 
between  her  and  Joan  was  still 
not  what  it  had  been  the  first 
day  she  had  asked  Joan  to  come 
home  with  her  for  the  week  end. 

''Your  folks  know  I'm  coming?" 
Joan  asked. 

"Yes,  I  called  them  yesterday. 
I  can  just  see  Mom.  She's  been 
cooking  and  cleaning  all  day." 

"Oh,  I  hope  she  doesn't  go  to 
too  much  bother." 

"Don't  worry,  she  loves  it.  A 
week-end  guest  keeps  her  going 
all  the  rest  of  the  month.  Gives 
her  something  to  think  about." 

"I  can't  wait  to  meet  her." 

"I  hope  you  won't  be  bored. 
There  isn't  much  to  do  .  .  .  just 
talk,  and  ride  horses,  maybe." 


"I'll  just  love  it.  I've  missed  the 
farm." 

"You've  lived  on  a  farm?" 

"Most  of  my  life." 

"I'd  never  have  known  .  .  . 
you're  so  ...  so  different  from 
the  farm  folks  I  know."  Kathy 
reddened  a  little,  as  if  she  wished 
she  hadn't  said  that,  and  Joan 
decided  to  pretend  not  to  notice. 

Mrs.  Kirk  was  just  about  as 
Joan  had  pictured  her.  A  lot  like 
Kathy,  only  taller  and  with  the 
same  dark  eyes.  There  were  laugh 
wrinkles  in  her  face  and  around 
her  eyes,  and  she  gave  Kathy  a 
big  hug  as  though  she  hadn't  seen 
her  for  months  instead  of  only  a 
week.  Mr.  Kirk  was  brown  and 
tall.  He  was  friendly,  too. 

The  drive  from  the  station  to 
their  farm  took  only  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  they  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  say  much.  Joan  felt  as 
if  she'd  always  known  these 
people. 

"Where  are  the  children?"  she 
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asked  as  they  pulled  up  to  the 
front  gate. 

"There  wasn't  room  to  bring 
them  all,  so  we  left  them  home," 
Mr.  Kirk  explained. 

"Get  ready  for  the  attack," 
Kathy  warned  Joan.  No  sooner 
had  she  said  it  than  children 
seemed  to  appear  from  every  di- 
rection, all  talking  at  once  and 
nearly  taking  Kathy  apart  with 
affection. 

"Take  it  easy  kids.  Hey,  I 
want  you  to  meet  my  friend." 

Joan  looked  at  each  child  as 
Kathy  recited  names  and  ages. 
"Barbara  is  fourteen,  and  Richard 
twelve,  Bonnie  ten,  Lisa  nine,  and 
little  Joey  six." 

The  others  said  "Hello"  or 
"Hi"  as  they  were  introduced, 
but  Joey  smiled  with  a  special 
smile  and  his  eyes  sparkled. 
"You're  pretty,"  he  said,  "want 
to  see  my  duck?  Pester  had  some 
babies.  Want  to  see?" 

"Oh,  not  now,  Joey  ...  let  Joan 
come  in  and  put  her  things 
away,"  Kathy  told  him. 

"Besides,  it's  too  dark,"  his 
mother  reminded.  And  Joan  real- 
ized that  it  was  dusk,  though  she 
hadn't  noticed  before.  Joey  took 
Joan's  hand  and  stayed  near  her 
all  through  the  evening  meal  and 
right  up  until  he  was  sent  to  bed. 

"In  the  morning  will  you  come 
and  see  Pester?"  he  asked. 

"I  surely  will,  Joey."  Joan 
watched  him  follow  the  other 
children  through  the  doorway, 
and  there  was  a  special  feeling 
inside  her. 

The  evening  passed  all  too 
soon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  were 
interesting.  The  conversation  was 
stimulating,  and  just  before 
Kathy  showed  Joan  to  her  room, 


they  went  for  a  walk  to  the  barn- 
yard to  check  the  water  trough. 

"Richard  forgets  to  fill  it  some- 
times," Mrs.  Kirk  explained,  but 
Kathy  laughed. 

"She  only  wanted  you  to  have 
an  excuse  to  be  outdoors  and  see 
our  country  nights,"  Mr.  Kirk  ex- 
plained. 

"I'm  glad,"  Joan  said,  and  she 
really  was.  The  night  was  so  still 
and  so  gentle,  it  felt  as  if  it  were 
wrapping  its  arms  around  her. 
She  almost  had  forgotten  how 
big  and  bright  a  country  moon 
could  get.  "It's  so  lovely."  She 
stood  by  the  fence  post  and 
looked  up,  and  felt  the  breeze 
touch  her. 

"Now  you  see  why  I  come 
every  week  end?"  Kathy  asked. 

Joan  shivered.  She  suddenly 
felt  a  chill  go  through  her.  "Let's 
go  inside,"  she  said. 

Joan  couldn't  believe  her  ears. 
She  was  awakened  by  shouts  of 
"Wake  up,  Joan,  it's  morning  and 
you  said  you'd  come  see  Pester." 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  could 
barely  see  the  outline  of  Joey 
against  the  faint  light  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"Joey  .  .  .  my  goodness  .  .  . 
it's  still  night  time,"  she  said. 

"No,  it's  morning,  see."  He 
pulled  the  blind  so  hard  it  flipped 
up  and  around  and  around.  The 
room  didn't  look  much  lighter 
with  the  blind  up  than  it  did  be- 
fore. 

"Tell  you  what,"  she  said. 
"You  come  in  my  bed  until  it's 
light  enough  to  see  Pester.  Be- 
sides, the  ducks  will  still  be 
asleep,  and  they  won't  like  it  if 
we  wake  them  up  so  early." 

Joey  slipped  into  the  bed  be- 
side Joan  and  promptly  fell 
asleep.  But  Joan  didn't  sleep  any 
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more  that  morning.  The  nearness 
of  the  child  brought  a  content- 
ment to  her  that  she  had  never 
felt  before.  Everything  was  so 
still  and  peaceful.  I  can't  do  it, 
she  told  herself.  I  can't  tell  Kathy 
to  stay  at  the  hospital,  not  even 
for  one  week  end.  Then  she 
smiled.  Kathy's  strategy  won  out, 
she  thought.  She  knew  I'd  give 
in  if  she  could  get  me  to  come 
here  with  her. 

The  visit  to  Pester  and  her 
baby  ducks  turned  out  to  be  a 
visit  to  every  animal  on  the  farm, 
accompanied  by  every  child  in  the 
family,  and  all  before  breakfast. 
My,  such  chatter  and  such  excite- 
ment! It  wore  Joan  out,  but  she 
loved  every  minute  of  it.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  house,  she 
was  more  than  ready  for  the  big 
old-fashioned  farm  breakfast. 

"Did  they  walk  your  legs  off?" 
Mrs.  Kirk  asked. 

"Almost,  but  it  was  fun,  and  I 
now  know  every  animal's  first 
name." 

"I'll  bet  you  do,"  laughed 
Kathy.  "I'll  bet  you'll  never  want 
to  come  back  again." 

"On  the  contrary.  ..."  Joan 
looked  right  at  Kathy.  "I'll  be 
envying  you  every  week  end." 

Kathy  looked  quickly  at  her 
mother,  then  back  at  Joan. 
"Every  week  end?"  she  asked. 

"She  can  come  home,  like  al- 
ways?" Mrs.  Kirk  was  looking  at 
Joan,  too. 

"Well  .  .  ."  Joan  smiled.  "It's 
as  Kathy  said,  if  no  one  else 
seems  to  mind,  why  should  I?" 

"Oh,  Joan  .  .  ."  Kathy's  voice 
was  soft,  and  her  eyes  told  what 
she  couldn't  find  the  words  to 
say. 

The  evening  shades  were  being 


drawn  on  a  wonderful  day  when 
a  gentle  rapping  at  the  door 
brought  Mr.  Kirk  to  his  feet.  He 
opened  the  door  an,d  a  tiny 
woman  came  in.  She  was  wearing 
a  hat,  the  kind  made  of  shiny 
black  straw,  on  her  white, 
straight  hair  and  Joan  could  tell 
she  didn't  always  wear  a  hat, 
only  when  she  went  someplace 
special. 

"Oh,  Addie,"  Mrs.  Kirk  went 
over  to  her  and  gave  her  a  hug. 
"How  was  he  today?" 

"Bertha  .  .  .  he  .  .  .  he's 

"Here,  sit  down,  Addie,"  Mr. 
Kirk  offered  a  chair.  "How  is 
Tom?" 

"He  isn't  as  good  as  he  was 
last  week.  He  ...  I  don't  know. 
Something  has  happened.  He 
wouldn't  hardly  talk  to  me.  Oh, 
Bertha " 

Kathy  glanced  quickly  at  Joan. 
"Mrs.  Aines,  this  is  Miss  Morgan. 
She's  a  nurse  ...  I  mean,  she's 
the  head  nurse  at  Hillcrest.  Joan, 
this  is  Mrs.  Aines,  Tom's  mother." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Aines,  I'm  glad  to 
know  you.  I've  been  working  with 
Tom.  He's  going  to  be  fine." 

"Going  to  be  fine?"  Mrs.  Aines 
looked  from  Joan  to  Kathy  and 
back  again.  "How  can  you  say 
that?  His  legs  .  .  .  they've  all  told 
us  he'll  never  be  able  to  walk 
again." 

"They're  right.  He  may  never 
again  have  the  use  of  his  legs,  but 
with  braces  and  .  .  .  ." 

"Braces?"  Mrs.  Aines  stood  up. 
"What  good  are  legs  in  braces  on 
a  farm?" 

"Please,  Mrs.  Aines.  Try  to 
understand.  I  was  reared  on  a 
farm.  I  know  what  a  rugged  life 
...  all  the  chores  .  .  .  but  believe 
me,  Tom  could  do  an  awful  lot. 
There  are  ways  now.  He  could  go 
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to  school  and  learn  to  take  care 
of  the  business  end  or  he.  ..." 

"Oh,  Joan!"  Kathy's  eyes  were 
flashing.  "How  could  you?  Can't 
you  see  she's  upset?" 

"I  don't  mean  to  upset  her.  I 
would  be  encouraged  if  I  had  a 
son  in  Tom's  condition  and  some- 
one told  me.  .  .  ." 

"But  you  don't  have.  You  are 
only  guessing  and  you  are  wrong, 
Joan,"  Kathy  told  her. 

"Now,  now  ..."  Mr.  Kirk  said. 
"It's  true,  they  do  some  marvel- 
ous things  nowadays.  And  we 
have  to  have  faith.  We  have  to 
keep  hoping." 

"You  must  be  the  nurse  Tom 
was  telling  me  about."  Mrs.  Aines 
looked  at  Joan.  "Doctor  Desmond 
and  all  are  so  wonderful,  and 
now  you  have  done  a  lot  of  harm 
to  Tom." 

"No,  I  have  made  him  begin 
to  think.  It  will  take  time,  but 
he  soon  will  begin  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  lying  in  a  hospital 
bed " 

"Last  week  he  was  talking 
about  coming  home.  Now  he 
doesn't  want  to."  Mrs.  Aines  be- 
gan to  cry.  "He  doesn't  want  to 
come  home  now,  and  I  want  him 
where  I  can  tend  to  him  .  . .  where 
I  can  be  close  to  him." 

"Now,  now,  Addie."  Mrs.  Kirk 
put  her  arms  around  her  shoul- 
ders. "Everything  will  be  all  right, 
you'll  see." 

"But  it's  been  so  long.  The 
others  aren't  big  enough  to  do 
much  and  I  needed  Tom  so  .  .  . 
since  Hal.  ..." 

Uoan  slipped  out  of  the  room. 
Oh,  if  only  I  could  make  them 
see,  she  thought.  She  went  out 
the  back  door  and  walked  down 
to  the  water  trough.  She  felt  the 


night  again,  but  it  was  different 
from  last  night.  It  wasn't  gentle 
and  friendly.  It  held  a  thousand 
accusing  fingers  which  pointed  at 
her.  Even  the  face  in  the  moon 
seemed  to  frown  at  her.  But  I'm 
right,  I  know  I  am,  she  told  her- 
self. 

"Joan!"  it  was  Kathy  coming 
from  the  house. 

"Over  here,"  she  answered. 

"Oh,  Joan,  I've  got  to  talk  to 
you." 

"Don't  try  to  tell  me  to  stop 
encouraging  Tom,"  she  said,  "be- 
cause I  am  progressing  with  him. 
It  doesn't  look  like  it  yet,  Kathy, 
but  I  really  am." 

"I  don't  know  why  I've  always 
liked  you,  Joan.  Even  when  you 
first  came  to  the  hospital  and 
everyone  was  saying  how  reserved 
and  unfriendly  you  were,  I  de- 
fended you.  But  now,  oh,  Joan, 
you  have  to  have  compassion. 
You  have  to  have  sympathy. 
Patients  respond  to  a  sympathetic 
heart.  You  have  a  .  .  .  what  was 
it  Dean  said?  Oh,  yes.  He  said 
you  have  a  ring  around  your 
heart." 

Uoan  was  stunned  as  she  thought, 
so  everyone  really  does  think  I 
am  mean.  "Kathy,  I  know  I'm 
not  a  lot  older  than  you  are,  but 
I've  lived  through  much  more. 
You  see,  in  the  other  hospital  in 
Elmdale,  there  were  friends  and 
neighbors  and  loved  ones.  For 
ten  years  I  saw  them  be  hurt,  and 
crippled,  and  die,  and  each  time 
a  little  of  me  was  hurt  and  crip- 
pled, too. 

"Then  Scott,  my  neighbor,  was 
hurt  in  a  skiing  accident.  Scott 
was  very  special  to  me,  Kathy. 
I  was  with  his  mother  the  night 
he  was  born.  She  was  alone  but 
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for  me.  The  Doctor  didn't  get 
there  fast  enough  and  her  hus- 
band was  at  work.  I  was  only  ten 
years  old,  and  I  decided  then  that 
I  wanted  to  be  a  nurse. 

"I  tended  Scott  all  the  time.  I 
taught  him  to  walk,  and  we  went 
riding  together.  He  would  listen 
to  me  recite  the  things  I  had  to 
memorize  while  I  was  in  training, 
and  later  he  would  tell  me  about 
his  girl  friends  and  his  dreams. 
Then  the  accident  .  .  .  for  weeks 
he  lay  with  his  face  to  the  wall, 
just  as  Tom  is  doing.  We  all  felt 
so  bad  and  we  coddled  him. 

"Then  a  new  doctor  came  from 
back  East.  He  knew  how  to 
handle  it.  He  had  Scott  out  of  that 
bed  in  no  time.  After  that  Scott 
learned  to  drive  a  tractor  and 
dance  and  .  .  .  then  he  was  strick- 
en with  a  little  insignificant  .  .  . 
imagine,  Kathy,  after  all  that,  he 
died  of  a  ruptured  appendix!  But 
he  had  walked  again,  Kathy.  He 
had  lived  again." 

"And  all  this  made  you  so 
bitter?" 

"That  and  .  .  .  and  I  was  in 
love.  I  was  in  love  and  let  it  show. 
That  was  a  mistake." 

"You're  wrong  again,  Joan. 
You  have  to  give  affection  in 
order  to  receive  it.  None  of  us 
can  escape  hurts,  Joan.  We  just 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  them." 

Joan  looked  beyond  Kathy. 
"You  are  young,  Kathy.  You  will 
find  out.  Some  day  you  will 
know." 

The  car  in  front  of  the  house 
started  up  and  Joan  and  Kathy 
knew  that  Mrs.  Aines  was  leaving. 
They  went  back  into  the  house 
and  Joan  could  still  feel  the  ten- 
sion. 

"I  think  I'd  better  take  the  bus 


back  tonight,"  she  said. 

"Nonsense,"  Mr.  Kirk  told  her. 

"Of  course  not,  dear,"  Mrs. 
Kirk  said.  "You  must  not  do 
that." 

"Addie  was  upset,  of  course, 
but  I  am  sure  you  are  doing  what 
you  think  is  best." 

"If  only  the  others  could  see," 
Joan  said.  "But  I  know  Tom  will 
be  back  on  the  farm  by  the  end 
of  the  summer.  He  may  even  be 
helping  with  the  haying!" 

"I  hope  you're  right,  Joan," 
Mrs.  Kirk  said.  "She  really  needs 
him  ...  all  those  kids  to  manage! 
She  always  did  count  on  that  boy 
an  awfully  lot." 

"And  that's  what  I'm  depend- 
ing on  to  help  him  fight  his  way 
back." 

Sunday  evening  came  all  too 
soon.  "You  must  come  back  again 
real  soon,  Joan,"  Mrs.  Kirk  in- 
vited. 

"I  will,"  Joan  promised. 

"Next  Friday,"  Joey  decided. 

"No,  not  next  Friday,  Joey," 
Joan  told  him. 

"But  I  named  all  Pester's 
ducks  after  you,  and  you  have 
to  come  and  see  them." 

"You  mean  there  are  six  ducks 
all  named  Joan?"  she  laughed. 

"Yup." 

"Oh,  Joey,  you're  impossible," 
Kathy  told  him. 

"Joan!"  Joey's  eyes  were 
searching  and  his  chin  quivered. 
"I  don't  want  you  to  go." 

"Now,  honey.  I'll  come  back 
one  day  real  soon,"  and  Joan 
turned  to  get  into  the  car. 

"Joan,  give  me  a  big  hug,  like 
Kathy  did." 

She  turned  and  leaned  down, 

and  all  her  reserve  melted  away 

for  just  a  moment  as  she  felt  the 

little  arms  warm  around  her  neck. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Smithfield  Stake  (Utah)   Presents  "Mother's  Sewing  Machine" 

May  1965 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Gayleen  and  LaDawn  Eppich;  Elaine  Goodey  and 
son  Tim;  Nancy  Smith;  Marie  Goodey;  Annie  Peterson,  sewing  instructor; 
Reta  B.  Spackman,  stake  work  meeting  leader. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Evelyn  M.  Eppich;  Ila  Bradshaw;  Carol  Noble; 
Bonnie  Gittens;  Lorraine  T.  Snelgrove;  Sybil  Packer,  who  sang  a  clever  song 
to  correlate  with  the  narration;  Myrl  E.  Rich,  a  ward  work  counselor;  Arlene 
T.  Rigby;  Kay  Loosle;  Peggy  Salisbury;  Tellma  G.  Thompson,  Stake  Work 
Counselor. 

Selena  G.  Low,  President,  Smithfield  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
stake  leaders,  recognizing  the  need  for  helping  the  sisters  to  learn  better  thrift 
practices,  have  encouraged  sewing  schools  to  be  conducted  in  the  wards  under 
the  direction  of  Sister  Spackman,  with  Sister  Peterson  instructing  the  ward 
sewing  instructors  in  the  leadership  meetings.  The  sisters  participating  in  the 
classes  have  expressed  joy  and  satisfaction  in  learning  better  methods  of 
sewing. 

"Ward  and  stake  leaders  enjoyed  an  inspirational  presentation  'Mother's 
Sewing  Machine'  in  a  stake  leadership  meeting  in  May.  Many  of  the  fashions 
which  had  been  created  as  a  result  of  the  sewing  classes  were  modeled  by  the 
ward  instructors  and  others." 
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All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents  or  mission  Relief  Society  pres- 
idents or  supervisors,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial  Department, 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111.  See 
regulations  governing  the  submittal  of  Notes  From  the  Field  in  the  November 
1964  issue  of  the  Magazine,  page  847. 


New  York  Stake   Relief  Society  Presents 

"Charter  Flight — Around  the  World   in   Eighty  Minutes" 

April  9,    1965 

Betsy  Dingson,  Brooklyn  Branch,  stands  in  the  Scandinavian  booth.  She 
served  meat  balls  and  demonstrated  knitting. 

Lyle  Paine,  President,  New  York  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Through 
the  coordinated  effort  of  the  New  York  Stake  Relief  Society  board,  directed 
by  Elizabeth  Merrill,  stake  work  meeting  leader,  a  very  enjoyable  and  successful 
evening,  attended  by  some  550  members,  husbands,  and  friends  of  Relief  Society 
was  held.  Invitations  were  sent  to  every  sister  in  the  stake  to  'A  Charter 
Flight — Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Minutes.' 

"The  guests  were  greeted  by  Relief  Society  sisters  costumed  as  airline 
hostesses  and  were  directed  to  departure  gates  on  the  lower  level  of  the  building, 
where  they  viewed  eye-catching  displays  and  demonstrations  from  ten  countries 
arranged  by  the  wards  and  branches.  Tempting  food,  representative  of  the 
various  countries,  was  served.  'In  Flight'  entertainment  began  at  8:30  in  the 
evening  in  the  cultural  hall,  where  a  program  written  and  staged  by  Rae  Rita 
Graham,  Isobel  Marker,  and  Barbara  Scowcroft  was  presented.  A  fashion  show 
followed,  with  Germaine  d'Evegne  and  Barbara  Scowcroft  as  commentators. 
Seventy  women  modeled  their  own  creations  of  hats  and  dresses  for  all 
occasions." 
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Southwest  Indian  Mission,  Crownpoint  Branch  (New  Mexico)   Relief  Society 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Flora  Becenti;  Mary  Abeita;  Alta  Ellsworth, 
First  Counselor. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Olivia  Chapman;  Ruth  Hammer;  Mae  Roper; 
Clara  Casuse;  Francis  Bowmen. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Illene  Walder;  Janice  Thomas,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Ann  Welker,  President;  Ena  Chavez;  Phoebe  Newhall;   Kathryn  Yazzie. 

Elizabeth  M.  Baird,  former  Supervisor,  Southwest  Indian  Mission  Relief 
Society,  reports:  "A  full  Relief  Society  program  is  functioning  in  the  newly 
organized  Crownpoint  Branch.  Bazaars,  socials,  work  meetings,  visiting  teach- 
ing all  have  their  place  in  Relief  Society  in  this  branch.  Shown  on  the  loom  is 
a  rug  similar  to  that  woven  by  the  sisters  for  their  bazaar.  A  Navajo-speaking 
sister  and  an  English-speaking  sister  as  visiting  teacher  companions  have  much 
to  share  and  enjoy  many  unique  experiences.  Literature,  social  science,  and 
theology  lessons  as  presented  from  the  manual  prepared  especially  for  the 
Lamanite  sisters,  are  an  additional  asset  to  the  program." 

Anne  F.  Taylor  is  the  new  Supervisor  of  the  Southwest  Indian  Mission 
Relief  Society. 

Ogden   Stake  (Utah)   Singing  Mothers  of  the   Branch  for  the  Deaf 

April   1965 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Jennie  Holton,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Orba  Seeley, 
First  Counselor;  Florence  Utley,  President;  Ruth  Smith;  Berdean  Christensen; 
Jean  Nelson. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Cleo  Peterson,  Second  Counselor;  Phyllis  Penman; 
Gloria  Barney;  Rosa  Lee  Parkin;  Beth  Jensen. 

Pearl  G.  Williams,  President,  Ogden  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Sisters 
of  the  Branch  for  the  Deaf  Relief  Society  conduct  very  inspirational  meetings. 
They  are  enthusiastic  and  feel  blessed  in  being  able  to  have  a  Relief  Society 
organization.  Every  department  in  the  Relief  Society  program  is  conducted  by 
these  efficient  women.  The  work  meeting  is  a  lovely,  friendly  day  for  them. 
They  are  very  talented  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  and  the  articles  completed  for 
their  bazaar  each  year  are  beautifully  finished.  Their  bazaars  are  successful  and 
well  attended.  The  Singing  Mothers  take  part  in  many  of  the  programs  for 
the  Branch  for  the  Deaf.  They  have  taken  part  in  the  preliminary  exercises 
of  our  stake  Relief  Society  leadership  meetings.  Lucy  Greenwood,  who  is  a 
devoted  interpreters  for  the  Branch  for  the  Deaf,  sings  a  vocal  solo,  and  the 
sisters  of  the  branch  interpret  in  the  sign  language. 

French    Mission,    Paris    Branch    Relief    Society    Anniversary    Party 

March    20,    1965 

Standing  at  the  buffet  table,  left  to  right:  Marie  Goret;  Annette  Malaize; 
Josette  Riquelme;  Christiane  Obitz;  Fernande  Nevou. 

Vera  P.  Hart,  Supervisor,  French  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports:  '  'Une 
soiree  tres  agreable'  typified  the  comments  of  over  150  members  and  investi- 
gators who  assembled  at  the  Paris  Branch  to  celebrate  the  123d  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  Relief  Society.  Featuring  the  theme  'Pioneers  of  the 
West,'  in  costume,  decoration,  and  entertainment,  the  evening  began  with  a 
short  program  which  included  an  opening  welcome  and  introduction  by  Yvonne 
Arditi,  President  of  the  Paris  group.  Joisane  Vilettes  followed  with  an 
historical  sketch,  testifying  of  the  founding  of  the  Society  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  in  1842.  A  short  theatrical  piece  followed  in  which  several 
sisters  portrayed  an  early  day  Relief  Society  meeting.  After  a  buffet  of  punch 
and  sandwiches,  a  western  square  dance  by  authentically  dressed  Parisian 
cowboys  and  cowgirls  began  the  evening  ball.  Missionary  contacts  seemed 
especially  impressed  by  the  Society's  social  activities,  as  well  as  its  provision 
for  filling  the  spiritual  and  individual  needs  of  the  sisters  of  the  Church." 
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South   Idaho   Falls  Stake   (Idaho)   Spring   Fashion   Show 

April  16,   1965 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Lorri  Chandler;  Peggy  Clements;  Pamela  Clements; 
Teresa  Stosich. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Eunice  Pratt;  Mary  Lee  Jones;  Blanch  Larsen; 
Verla  Hickman,  Work  Counselor;  Lola  Albaugh,  Education  Counselor;  Fern 
McClellan,  President,  South  Idaho  Falls  Stake  Relief  Society. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  Nita  Palmer;  Margaret  Thomas;  Gertrude  Sorenson; 
Shawna  Strobel. 

Sister  McClellan  reports:  '  'Spring  Fantasy,'  a  lovely  fashion  show  and 
musical  program,  was  presented  April  16th.  This  was  the  culmination  of  a 
sewing  program  in  which  stake  instruction  was  given  in  tailoring  and  basic 
sewing  to  the  sisters.  Classes  were  held  weekly  for  six  weeks.  Over  this 
period  beautiful  coats,  suits,  and  dresses  materialized  for  many  mothers  and 
daughters,  and  even  suits  for  little  boys.  Stake  instructors  were  Shawna 
Strobel,  Gertrude  Sorenson,  and  Mary  Lee  Jones.  Over  eighty  models  dis- 
played the  finished  articles." 


Grant  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music 

for  Stake  Quarterly  Conference 

April   18,   1965 

Standing  in  the  back  row,  at  the  left:  Sylva  Luck,  chorister;  and  at  the 
right:    Wilma  Packer,  organist. 

Front  row,  seated,  beginning  eighth  from  the  left:  Afton  C.  Harrop,  former 
first  counselor;  Miriam  C.  Sims,  First  Counselor;  Vera  B.  Kocherhans,  Presi- 
dent; Hazel  C.  Mallory,  Second  Counselor;  Hulda  P.  Young,  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  Relief  Society. 

Sister  Kocherhans  reports:  "The  Singing  Mothers  were  outstanding  in  their 
performance,  and  we  were  very  proud.  We  were  pleased  with  the  presence  of 
Sister  Young.  She  gave  us  much  help,  and  we  did  appreciate  her  sweet  spirit. 
It  has  been  our  privilege  to  furnish  music  twice  this  past  year  at  stake  con- 
ference. Ninety  sisters  participated  at  the  April  conference." 


South  African  Mission,  First  Local  Relief  Society  Presidency  Sustained 

Left  to  right:  Dorothy  Dell,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Muriel  Taute,  Counselor; 
Eunice  L.  Snow;  Rose  Calteaux,  Counselor;  Anna  M.  de  Wet,  President; 
Valerie  Snyman,  music  director. 

Verda  L.  Snow,  Supervisor,  South  African  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"The  South  African  Mission  Relief  Society  made  history  recently.  A  local 
member  was  sustained  as  the  president  of  the  mission  organization.  Accepting 
the  call  was  Anna  M.  de  Wet  of  Johannesburg.  Her  counselors  are  Rose 
Calteaux  and  Muriel  Taute.  History  was  made  in  that  this  is  the  first  time 
since  the  missionaries  landed  in  1853  that  the  leadership  of  the  mission  Relief 
Society  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  membership.  The  new  president 
has  already  visited  many  of  the  branches,  giving  aid  and  encouragement  to  the 
sisters.  The  South  African  Mission  covers  an  area  the  size  of  the  continental 
United  States.  This  means  that  the  president  will  have  many  miles  to  traverse 
in  visiting  the  sisters  of  the  mission.  The  art  of  quilting  will  be  introduced. 
Sister  Eunice  L.  Snow  demonstrated  to  the  leaders  of  the  Society  'the  how  of 
quilting,'  and  they  are  now  ready  to  take  the  art  to  the  branches." 
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Boise  Stake  (Idaho)   "Parade  of  Presidents"  at  Commemoration 
of  the  Organization  of  Relief  Society 

March  8,  1965 

Representing  the  nine  general  presidents  of  Relief  Society  since  its  organiza- 
tion, are  the  ward  theology  class  leaders. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Margaret  Higley  as  Emma  Smith;  Mable  Nokes  as 
Clarissa  S.  Williams;  Thelma  Mitchell  as  Eliza  R.  Snow;  Barbara  Johns  as 
Zina  D.  H.  Young;  LaVonne  Hawkins  as  Bathsheba  W.  Smith;  Jane  Hipwell 
as  Emmeline  B.  Wells. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Betty  Roberts  as  Louise  Y.  Robison;  Carol  R.  Flake, 
stake  theology  class  leader;  Barbara  Browning  as  Amy  Brown  Lyman;  Glenna 
Cutler  as  Belle  S.  Spafford. 

LaVon  F.  Hadley,  President,  Boise  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "At  our 
March  leadership  meeting,  in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of  Relief 
Society,  stake  theology  leader  Carol  R.  Flake  presented  these  sisters  during 
the  reading  of  a  poem  'Parade  of  Presidents,'  written  by  her  mother,  the  late 
Irene  K.  Read.  Following  the  presentation  was  a  brief  address  'Our  Heritage 
as  Relief  Society  Sisters,'  by  President  Hadley,  and  the  song  'One  Hundred 
Thousand  Strong,'  by  a  stake  Singing  Mothers  group  under  the  direction  of 
stake  chorister  Julie  Atkinson  and  stake  organist  Collette  Howard." 
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Lesson  Department 


THEOLOGY  —  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Elder  Roy  W.  Doxey 
Lesson  66  —  The  Earth  and  Man 

(Text:    Doctrine  and  Covenants,   Sections  88:14-35,  97-104) 

For  First  Meeting,  November  1965 
Objective:    To  learn  of  the  resurrection  of  man  and  of  the  earth's  destiny. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  revelation  known  as 
the  "Olive  Leaf,"  the  Lord  gave 
instructions  to  his  servants  re- 
garding the  Holy  Ghost,  also 
known  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
the  promise  of  eternal  life.  (D&C 
88:3-4.) 

From  a  discussion  on  the 
Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  given 
only  to  the  obedient  who  receive 
the  baptism  of  water  and  the 
Spirit  by  one  having  authority, 
to  a  consideration  of  the  "light 
of  Christ"  given  to  all  men  be- 
cause they  are  spirit  sons  and 
daughters  of  God,  the  revelation 
proceeds  to  speak  "peace"  to  the 
hearts  of  the  saints  in  revealing 
what  man  should  know  about  the 
glories  of  the  eternal  worlds  fol- 
lowing the  resurrection. 


THE  SOUL  OF  MAN 

The  eternal  truth  is  revealed 
that  man  had  a  pre-earth  life  as 
a  spirit  entity.  In  this  second 
estate,  the  earth  period,  man 
becomes  a  living  soul.  (Genesis 
2:7.)  We  learn  in  Section  88  that 
"the  spirit  and  the  body  are  the 
soul  of  man"  (Verse  15).  This 
concept  is  immediately  followed 
with  the  truth  that  both  the  body 
and  the  spirit  are  to  be  resur- 
rected. (Verse  16.)  It  is  the  soul 
that  will  be  redeemed;  therefore, 
we  should  be  mindful  of  how  we 
care  for  the  body,  for  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  man's  eternal 
make-up.  (Verse  28.)  With  this 
understanding  of  the  value  of  the 
body  in  the  eternal  plan,  man's 
body  becomes  precious,  but  as 
Elder  James  E.  Talmage  said: 
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.  .  .  Be  not  afraid  of  soiling  its 
hands;  be  not  afraid  of  scars  that  may 
come  to  it  if  won  in  earnest  effort, 
or  in  honest  fight,  but  beware  of  scars 
that  disfigure,  that  have  come  to  you 
in  places  where  you  ought  not  have 
gone,  that  have  befallen  you  in  un- 
worthy undertakings;  beware  of  the 
wounds  of  battle  in  which  you  have 
been  fighting  on  the  wrong  side 
(Conference  Report,  October  1913, 
page  117). 

THE  EARTH 

The  revelation  continues  in 
pointing  out  that  the  earth  has 
an  eternal  destiny  as  well  as  does 
man.  It  is  decreed  that  the  faith- 
ful will  inherit  the  earth.  (Matt. 
5:5.)  The  inheritance  of  the 
earth  as  an  eternal  home  will 
come  only  to  those  who  have 
lived  the  law  of  the  celestial 
kingdom.  The  earth  was  created 
that  it  would  be  the  habitation 
of  the  mortal  tabernacles  for  the 
spirit  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 
(D&C  49:16-17.)  But  this  was 
not  to  be  the  end  of  the  earth's 
usefulness,  for  in  fulfilling  the 
measure  of  its  creation  it  would 
also  become  a  celestial  kingdom. 
(Ibid.,  88:18-20.) 

In  order  that  we  may  fully 
understand  that  our  position  in 
the  eternal  worlds  following  the 
resurrection,  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  law  we  obey,  we  are  in- 
structed as  follows: 

That  bodies  who  are  of  the  celestial 
kingdom  may  possess  it  [the  earth] 
forever  and  ever;  for,  for  this  intent 
was  it  made  and  created,  and  for  this 
intent  are  they  sanctified. 

And  they  who  are  not  sanctified 
through  the  law  which  I  have  given 
unto  you,  even  the  law  of  Christ,  must 
inherit  another  kingdom,  even  that  of 
a  terrestrial  kingdom,  or  that  of  a 
telestial   kingdom. 


For  he  who  is  not  able  to  abide  the 
law  of  a  celestial  kingdom  cannot 
abide  a  celestial  glory  (Verses  20-22). 

They  who  cannot  abide  the 
terrestrial  law  must  abide  a 
telestial  kingdom.  There  will  be 
some  who  will  be  unable  to  abide 
the  telestial  glory.  These  are  the 
sons  of  perdition.  (Verses  23-24.) 
Perdition  is  also  known  as  a 
kingdom  but  of  "no  glory." 
(Verse  24.) 

SPIRITUAL  BODIES 

It  requires  modern  revelation 
to  interpret  and  understand 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  have 
given  rise  to  erroneous  doctrines. 
An  example  comes  from  Section 
88,  where  we  find  the  following 
words : 

For  notwithstanding  they  die,  they 
also  shall  rise  again,  a  spiritual  bddy 
(D&C  88:27). 

The  term  spiritual  body  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  Paul  in 
a  discussion  of  the  resurrection. 
He  said  that  the  body  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  but  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body.  (I  Cor.  15:44.) 
Because  Paul  in  this  same  letter 
said  that  "flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God" 
(verse  50),  it  is  believed  by  some 
not  of  our  faith  that  the  body  is 
not  actually  raised  from  the 
grave,  but  that  it  is  the  spirit  of 
man  that  is  revived  or  resurrect- 
ed. It  is  true  that  "flesh  and 
blood"  (mortals)  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdoms  assigned  resurrect- 
ed beings.  The  resurrection  of 
which  we  shall  partake  will  be 
the  raising  of  the  body  as  flesh 
and  bones — tangible,  material 
substance.  (Philippians  3:20-21; 
Alma   11:44-45;   D&C    129:1-2.) 
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This  body  will  not  contain  blood, 
but,  as  Joseph  Smith  said:  "All 
will  be  raised  by  the  power  of 
God,  having  spirit  in  their  bodies, 
and  not  blood"  (DHC  IV: 555). 
President  Brigham  Young  de- 
clared: 

.  .  .  the  blood  will  not  be  resurrected 
with  the  body,  being  designed  only  to 
sustain  the  life  of  the  present  organi- 
zation. When  that  is  dissolved,  and  we 
again  obtain  our  bodies  by  the  power 
of  the  resurrection,  that  which  we  now 
call  the  life  of  the  body,  and  which 
is  formed  from  the  food  we  eat  and 
the  water  we  drink  will  be  supplanted 
by  another  element  (Discourses  of 
Brigham  Young,  1941  ed.,  page  374). 

This  explains  why  the  scrip- 
tures refer  to  the  resurrected 
body  as  "a  spiritual  body"  or  as 
Amulek  put  it,  "the  whole  be- 
coming spiritual  and  immortal" 
(Alma  11:45).  In  this  condition 
man  will  not  be  subject  to  decay 
or  dissolution,  but  will  remain 
free  from  disease  and  the  ills  of 
earth  life  or  mortality.  (I  Cor. 
15:52,  2  Nephi  9:13.) 

"YE  SHALL  RECEIVE  YOUR  BODY" 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was 
emphatic  in  maintaining  that  in 
the  resurrection  we  do  not  lose 
the  fundamental  parts  of  the  body 
which  were  ours  in  mortality: 

.  .  .  There  is  no  fundamental  prin- 
ciple belonging  to  a  human  system 
that  ever  goes  into  another  in  this 
world  or  in  the  world  to  come;  I  care 
not  what  the  theories  of  men  are.  We 
have  the  testimony  that  God  will  raise 
us  up,  and  he  has  the  power  to  do  it. 
If  anyone  supposes  that  any  part  of 
our  bodies,  that  is,  the  fundamental 
parts  thereof,  ever  goes  into  another 
body,  he  is  mistaken    (DHC  V:339). 

President  John  Taylor  taught 
that  even  though  the  body  may 


be  destroyed  or  blown  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  yet  the  particles 
out  of  which  the  body  was 
created  cannot  be  destroyed  be- 
cause they  are  eternal.  (Journal 
of  Discourses,  18:333.) 

PERFECT   BODIES 

As  resurrected  beings  we  shall 
have  perfect  bodies.  The  dis- 
figurements of  the  flesh  will  be 
removed.  A  question  is  sometimes 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  difference  in  the  resur- 
rection between  the  person  who 
dies  in  young  adulthood  and  the 
one  who  leaves  mortality  at  an 
advanced  age.  The  scriptures  do 
not  speak  expressly  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  only  of  the  perfected 
body.  (Alma  11:42-45;  40:23; 
D&C  88:28.)  However,  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  said: 

In  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  the 
child  that  was  buried  in  its  infancy 
will  come  up  in  the  form  of  the  child 
that  it  was  when  it  was  laid  down; 
then  it  will  begin  to  develop.  From 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  the  body 
will  develop  until  it  reaches  the  full 
measure  of  the  status  of  its  spirit, 
whether  it  be  male  or  female  (Im- 
provement Era,  June  1909,  page  594). 

The  body  will  come  forth  as  it  is 
laid  to  rest,  for  there  is  no  growth 
or  development  in  the  grave.  As  it  is 
laid  down,  so  will  it  arise,  and  changes 
to  perfection  will  come  by  the  law  of 
restitution.  But  the  spirit  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  develop,  and  the 
body  after  the  resurrection  will  de- 
velop to  the  full  stature  of  man  (Ibid., 
June  1904,  pp.  623-624). 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
taught: 

As  concerning  the  resurrection,  I 
will  merely  say  that  all  men  will  come 
from  the  grave  as  they  lie  down, 
whether  old  or  young;  there  will  not 
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be  "added  unto  their  stature  one 
cubit,"  neither  taken  from  it;  all  will 
be  raised  by  the  power  of  God,  having 
spirit  in  their  bodies,  and  not  blood 
(DHC  IV:  555). 


KINGDOMS  OF  THE  RESURRECTION 

As  discussed  in  earlier  lessons, 
each  person  will  receive  the  re- 
ward which  he  has  earned  in  the 
earth  life.  (Lesson  65,  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  July  1965; 
Lesson  58,  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine, August  1964).  In  summary, 
we  may  quote  President  George 
Q.  Cannon: 

.  .  .  The  Lord  has  shown  to  us  that 
there  are  differences  of  rewards.  Some 
of  his  children  will  attain  to  what  is 
called  celestial  glory.  Others  of  his 
children  will  not  have  faith  enough 
nor  exercise  their  agency  in  the  direc- 
tion to  gain  that  glory;  but  they  will 
gain  terrestrial  glory.  There  are  others 
that  will  not  progress  that  far;  they 
will  feel  reluctant  to  obey  the  laws 
that  pertain  to  the  terrestrial,  and 
they  will  obtain  telestial  glory.  There 
are  still  others  that  will  not  attain 
even  to  the  telestial  glory.  Why  is  it 
that  there  are  these  differences?  Is  it 
because  God  has  chosen  some  of  us 
for  the  telestial  glory,  some  of  us  for 
the  terrestrial  glory,  and  some  of  us 
for  the  celestial  glory?  No,  there  is  no 
such  predestination  as  this.  We  are 
all  born  with  our  free  agency;  with 
the  power  within  ourselves,  aided  by 
the  blessings  of  God,  to  attain  unto 
the  highest  glory.  How  shall  we  attain 
unto  the  highest  glory?  There  is  only 
one  way,  and  that  is  by  observing  the 
highest  laws.  The  highest  laws,  when 
obeyed,  bring  as  a  reward  the  highest 
glory;  and  the  man  or  woman  who 
expects  to  attain  to  the  highest  glory 
without  obeying  these  laws,  deceives 
himself  or  herself.  It  cannot  be  done. 
If  I  rise  above  the  telestial  glory,  I 
must  obey  a  law  that  will  lift  me 
above  that.  If  I  rise  to  the  terrestrial 
glory,  it  will  be  by  obeying  terrestrial 
law.  If  I  do  not  obey  laws  higher  than 
that,  I  cannot  attain  to  a  higher 
glory. 


I  want  to  impress  upon  you  .  .  . 
that  our  exaltation,  our  future  glory, 
depends  entirely  upon  our  obedience 
to  law.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of 
this  (Conference  Report,  April  1900, 
page  54) . 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  in 
harmony  with  the  "Olive  Leaf" 
revelation  where  it  is  also  indi- 
cated that  those  who  become  sons 
of  perdition  will  be  resurrected 
and  return  to  that  place  for 
which  they  have  prepared  them- 
selves by  disobedience  (D&C  88: 
29-32.) 

It  is  by  obedience  to  God's  law 
— eternal  law — that  blessings 
come  and  also  by  disobedience,  a 
loss  of  one's  potential  blessing. 

And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
that  which  is  governed  by  law  is  also 
preserved  by  law  and  perfected  arid 
sanctified  by  the  same. 

That  which  breaketh  a  law,  and 
abideth  not  by  law,  but  seeketh  to 
become  a  law  unto  itself,  and  willeth 
to  abide  in  sin,  and  altogether  abideth 
in  sin,  cannot  be  sanctified  by  law, 
neither  by  mercy,  justice,  nor  judg- 
ment. Therefore,  they  must  remain 
filthy  still    (Verses  34-35). 

THE  RESURRECTION,  WHEN? 

The  Lord  has  revealed  that 
every  person  who  has  lived  upon 
the  earth  will  receive  a  resurrec- 
tion. This  means  both  the  "just 
and  unjust"  (Acts  24:15;  see  also 
Rev.  20:13,  I  Cor.  15:21-22).  By 
reason  of  the  transgression  of 
Adam,  death  entered  the  world, 
and  through  the  atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ,  all  mankind  will  be 
redeemed  from  this  temporal 
death.  There  is  no  exception. 
(2  Nephi  9:6-7,  12-13;  Alma  12: 
16-18.) 

The    general    scriptural    pro- 
nouncement  is    that  there   is   a 
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time  for  the  righteous  and  a  time 
for  the  unrighteous  to  be  raised 
from  the  grave.  (Rev.  20:5, 12-13; 
D&C  29:22-26.)  There  will  be 
two  general  resurrections — the 
first,  which  is  known  as  the 
"just,"  and  the  second,  which  is 
named  the  "unjust."  A  modern 
revelation,  however,  teaches  us 
that  these  general  classifications 
should  be  separated  into  two 
parts  each.  (D&C  88:97-102.) 
This  revelation  states  that  each 
of  these  resurrections,  four  in 
number,  will  be  heralded  by  the 
sounding  of  an  angel's  trump. 
The  first  trump  is  at  the  Savior's 
second  coming. 

And  they  who  have  slept  in  their 
graves  shall  come  forth,  for  their 
graves  shall  be  opened;  and  they  also 
shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  pillar  of  heaven — 

They  are  Christ's,  the  first  fruits, 
they  who  shall  descend  with  him  first, 
and  they  who  are  on  the  earth  and 
in  their  graves,  who  are  first  caught 
up  to  meet  him;  and  all  this  by  the 
voice  of  the  sounding  of  the  trump  of 
the  angel  of  God   (D&C  88:97-98). 

It  is  recorded  in  scripture 
(Matt.  27:51-53  and  3  Nephi  23: 
9-10)  that  many  souls  arose  from 
the  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Sa- 
vior's resurrection.  This,  however, 
did  not  commence  what  is  known 
to  us  as  the  first  resurrection. 
This  is  clarified  by  President 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations: 

While  there  was  a  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  righteous  at  the  time  Christ 
arose  from  the  dead,  it  is  customary 
for  us  to  speak  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  at  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ  as  the  first  resurrection 
(Doctrines  of  Salvation,  Vol.  II,  page 
295). 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 
resurrection  is  going  on  all  the  time 


now,  but  this  is  purely  speculation 
without  warrant  in  the  scriptures.  It 
is  true  that  the  Lord  has  power  to 
call  forth  any  person  or  persons  from 
the  dead,  as  he  may  desire,  especially 
if  they  have  a  mission  to  perform 
which  would  require  their  resurrec- 
tion. For  example,  we  have  the  cases 
of  Peter,  James,  and  Moroni. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
first  resurrection  yet  future,  which 
means  the  coming  forth  of  the  right- 
eous, will  take  place  at  one  particular 
time,  which  is  when  our  Savior  shall 
appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  when 
he  shall  return  to  reign  (Ibid.,  page 
299). 

The  second  trump  is  sounded 
after  the  resurrection  of  the 
saints.  The  length  of  time  be- 
tween these  two  events  is  not 
revealed.  Jesus'  coming  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  millennium, 
therefore,  the  resurrection  of 
terrestrial  beings  occurs  after 
the  millennium  begins: 

And  after  this  another  angel  shall 
sound,  which  is  the  second  trump;  and 
then  cometh  the  redemption  of  those 
who  are  Christ's  at  his  coming;  who 
have  received  their  part  in  that  prison 
which  is  prepared  for  them,  that  they 
might  receive  the  gospel,  and  be 
judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh 
(D&C   88:99). 

Thus  ends  the  first  general 
resurrection,  except  as  that  resur- 
rection will  continue  into  the 
millennium  until  all  the  worthy 
or  honorable  dead  have  received 
this  blessing.  At  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years  of  peace  and 
righteousness,  the  second  general 
resurrection  will  begin  with 
telestial  beings  rising  from  their 
graves: 

And  again,  another  trump  shall 
sound,  which  is  the  third  trump;  and 
then  come  the  spirits  of  men  who  are 
to  be  judged,  and  are  found  under 
condemnation ; 
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And  these  are  the  rest  of  the  dead; 
and  they  live  not  again  until  the 
thousand  years  are  ended,  neither 
again,  until  the  end  of  the  earth 
(Verses  100-101). 

Without  the  time  interval 
being  indicated,  the  last  part  of 
the  last,  or  second  resurrection, 
that  of  the  sons  of  perdition,  is 
described  as  follows: 

And  another  trump  shall  sound, 
which  is  the  fourth  trump,  saying: 
There  are  found  among  those  who 
are  to  remain  until  that  great  and 
last  day,  even  the  end,  who  shall  re- 
main filthy  still  (Verse  102). 

VISIONS  OF  THE  RESURRECTION 

We  have  the  testimonies  of 
Latter-day  prophets  concerning 
the  resurrection.  These  testimo- 
nies bring  to  the  saint  an  aware- 
ness, born  of  the  Spirit,  that  the 
resurrection  is  a  reality,  and 
that  men  will  come  forth  from 
their  graves  as  they  were  laid 
down. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
stated: 

Would  you  think  it  strange  if  I 
relate  what  I  have  seen  in  vision  in 
relation  to  this  interesting  theme? 
Those  who  have  died  in  Jesus  Christ 
may  expect  to  enter  into  all  that 
fruition  of  joy  when  they  come  forth, 
which  they  possessed  or  anticipated 
here. 

So  plain  was  the  vision,  that  I 
actually  saw  men,  before  they  had 
ascended  from  the  tomb,  as  though 
they  were  getting  up  slowly.  They 
took  each  other  by  the  hand  and  said 
to  each  other,  "My  father,  my  son, 
my  mother,  my  daughter,  my  brother, 
my  sister."  And  when  the  voice  calls 
for  the  dead  to  arise,  suppose  I  am 
laid  by  the  side  of  my  father,  what 
would  be  the  first  joy  of  my  heart? 
To  meet  my  father,  my  mother,  my 
brother,  my  sister;  and  when  they  are 
by  my  side,  I  embrace  them  and  they 
me.   .    .   . 


All  your  losses  will  be  made  up  to 
ycu  in  the  resurrection,  provided  you 
continue  faithful.  By  the  vision  of  the 
Almighty  I  have  seen  it. 

More  painful  to  me  are  the  thoughts 
of  annihilation  than  death.  If  I  have 
no  expectation  of  seeing  my  father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters  and  friends 
again,  my  heart  would  burst  in  a 
moment,  and  I  should  go  down  to  my 
grave. 

The  expectation  of  seeing  my 
friends  in  the  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection cheers  my  soul  and  makes  me 
bear  up  against  the  evils  of  life.  It 
is  like  their  taking  a  long  journey, 
and  on  their  return  we  meet  them 
with  increased  joy. 

God  has  revealed  His  Son  from  the 
heavens  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection also;  and  we  have  a  knowledge 
that  those  we  bury  here  God  will  bring 
up  again,  clothed  upon  and  quickened 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  great  God;  and 
what  mattereth  it  whether  we  lay 
them  down,  or  we  lay  down  with  them 
when  we  can  keep  them  no  longer? 
Let  these  truths  sink  down  in  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  even  here  begin 
to  enjoy  that  which  shall  be  in  full 
hereafter  (Teachings  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  pp.  295-296). 

As  President  of  the  Church, 
Wilford  Woodruff  related  a  vision 
of  the  resurrection  given  to  him 
while  laboring  as  a  missionary  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee  during 
the  lifetime  of  Joseph  Smith. 

After  laboring  in  that  part  (Mem- 
phis, Tennessee)  for  a  length  of  time, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Joseph  Smith 
and  Oliver  Cowdery,  in  which  they 
requested  me  to  stay  in  that  country 
and  take  charge  of  the  churches  that 
we  had  built  up  there.  The  Prophet 
promised  me  many  things,  and  said  I 
would  lose  no  blessings  by  tarrying  in 
that  country  and  doing  as  he  wished 
me,  and  letting  the  other  brethren  go 
and  get  their  endowments.  I  was  then 
at  the  house  of  Brother  Abraham  O. 
Smoot's  mother.  I  received  this  about 
sundown.     I    went  into   a   little    room 
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where  there  was  a  sofa,  to  pray  alone. 
I  felt  full  of  joy  and  rejoicing  at  the 
promises  God  had  made  to  me  through 
the  Prophet.  While  I  was  upon  my 
knees  praying,  my  room  was  filled 
with  light.  I  looked  and  a  messenger 
stood  by  my  side.  I  arose,  and  this 
personage  told  me  he  had  come  to 
instruct  me.  He  presented  before  me 
a  panorama.  He  told  me  he  wanted 
me  to  see  with  my  eye  and  understand 
with  my  mind  what  was  coming  to 
pass  in  the  earth  before  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  commenced 
with  what  the  revelations  say  about 
the  sun  being  turned  to  darkness,  the 
moon  to  blood,  and  these  stars  falling 
from  heaven.  Those  things  were  all 
presented  to  me  one  after  another,  as 
they  will  be,  I  suppose,  when  they 
are  manifest  before  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  Then  he  showed  me  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead — what  is 
termed  the  first  and  second  resurrec- 
tion. In  the  first  resurrection  I  saw 
no  graves  nor  anyone  raised  from  the 
grave.  I  saw  legions  of  celestial  beings, 
men  and  women  who  had  received  the 
gospel  all  clothed  in  white  robes.  In 
the  form  they  were  presented  to  me, 
they  had  already  been  raised  from  the 
grave.  After  this  he  showed  me  what 


is  termed  the  second  resurrection. 
Vast  fields  of  graves  were  before  me, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon 
the  earth  like  a  shower  of  gentle  rain, 
and  when  that  fell  upon  the  graves, 
they  were  opened,  and  an  immense 
host  of  human  beings  came  forth. 
They  were  just  as  diversified  in  their 
dress  as  we  are  here,  or  as  they  were 
laid  down.  This  personage  taught  me 
with  regard  to  these  things.  .  .  .  (The 
Deseret  Weekly,  Vol.  53,  No.  21,  No- 
vember 7,   1896,   page  642). 


QUESTIONS   FOR   DISCUSSION 

1.  Of  what  value  is  it  to  know  that 
the  soul  of  man  consists  of  both  body 
and   spirit? 

2.  In  what  way  does  the  earth  ful- 
fill the  measure  of  its  creation? 

3.  What  reason  might  we  give  that 
the  differences  of  age  between  the 
young  and  the  very  old  will  exist  at 
the  time  of  resurrection? 

4.  What  did  you  learn  from  the 
visions  of  the  resurrection  received  by 
Joseph  Smith  and  Wilford  Woodruff? 

5.  What  personal  guidance  can 
Section  88  give  us  concerning  "a  bet- 
ter resurrection"    (Heb.    11:35)? 


After-Words 

Dorothy   J.    Roberts 

This  then,    the    parting — her   shades   drawn, 
The   path   grown  green  across   her   lawn; 
The   tiny   orbit   where   she    moved 
Now  empty;   her  endurance  grooved, 
Her  conquered  hills  kept,   as   a  test, 
Before  the  weakness  in   my  breast; 
Her  constant   beauty   no   more  there; 
The  valiant  smile  she  used  to  wear 
To   mend   a  fraying,   human  tie 
And   save   its  fabric,   beyond  why, 
Beyond  the  filament  of  speech; 
All   I   would   give,    now   past   her   reach — 
The  shadow   lengthening  where   she   stood 
And    kept   peace  with   the    neighborhood. 
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Christine  H.  Robinson 
Message  66  —  "Pray  Always,  That  Ye  May  Not  Faint"  (D&C  88:126). 

For  First  Meeting,   November  1965 

Objective:    To  emphasize  the  fact  that  sincere  prayer  is  one  of  the 

most  powerful  influences  in  the  world. 


■  No  matter  how  self-confident 
or  self-sufficient  one  may  think 
he  is,  every  person  has  need  for 
additional  help  and  direction  be- 
yond that  which  human  power 
can  provide.  This  need  can  be  ful- 
filled through  the  strength  and 
help  which  come  from  communion 
with  our  Father  in  heaven 
through  earnest,  sincere  prayer. 

Sincere  prayer  provides  a  sus- 
taining strength  and  support 
which  can  come  from  no  other 
source.  It  enriches  and  steadies 
life.  It  adds  hope,  tranquility, 
peace,  patience,  and  courage.  It 
gives  assurance  of  the  presence  of 
a  powerful  and  comforting  Friend 
who  is  near  and  desirous  of  giving 
help.  President  McKay  has  said, 
"Prayer  is  the  pulsation  of  a 
yearning,  loving  heart  in  tune 
with  the  Infinite.  It  is  a  message 
of  the  soul  sent  directly  to  a 
loving  Father.  The  language  is 
not  mere  words  but  spirit-vibra- 
tion" (Pathways  to  Happiness, 
page  225). 


The  scriptures  repeatedly  tes- 
tify that  we  must  "ask  .  .  .  seek 
.  .  .  knock"  (Matt.  7:7).  We  must 
initiate  the  request  if  we  expect  to 
receive  the  Lord's  blessings  and 
to  have  the  assurance  of  his  guid- 
ance and  help.  It  is  true  that  the 
Lord,  "-.  .  .  knows  the  desires  of 
our  hearts  before  we  ask,  but  he 
has  made  it  obligatory,  and  a 
duty  that  we  shall  call  upon  his 
name"  (Smith,  Joseph  F.:  Gos- 
pel Doctrine,  page  221.) 

Why  does  the  Lord  tell  us  to 
"Pray  always,  that  ye  may  not 
faint"?  According  to  the  diction- 
ary, one  who  faints  is  one  who  is 
wanting  in  courage;  lacking  in 
strength;  weak,  feeble,  and  de- 
jected. Our  Father  in  heaven 
knows  our  weaknesses,  our  need 
for  courage  and  strength.  In  fact, 
in  the  scriptures  he  reminds  us 
that  without  the  presence  of  his 
spirit  and  his  support,  we  can  do 
nothing.  (John  15:5.)  Even  the 
Savior  confirmed  his  constant  de- 
pendence upon  his  Father.  He  re- 
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peatedly  declared  that  his  mighty 
works  were  performed  by  the 
power  of  God's  spirit  and  made  it 
clear  that,  "I  can  of  mine  own 
self  do  nothing  ...  I  seek  not 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me" 
(John  5:30). 

One  of  the  glorious  blessings 
of  prayer  is  that  through  it  none 
of  us  needs  to  lack  courage,  hope, 
or  to  be  weak  or  faint.  Prayer 
enables  us  to  tap  a  vast  unseen 
reservoir  of  strength,  and  to  bring 
to  the  daily  problems  and  cares 
of  life,  sustaining  support  and 
wise  solutions.  Even  more  than 
this,  prayer  is  a  force  as  real  as 
the  powers  of  gravity.  In  fact,  at 
times  it  seems  to  have  the  power 
to  control  or  even  to  supersede 
the  laws  of  nature.  Many  of  us 
have  experienced  this  power  in 
the  miracles  of  healing  or  in  the 
remarkably  comforting  effects  of 
consolation  that  have  occurred  in 
crises  in  our  families.  At  times, 
through  prayer,  we  have  been 
given  strength  well  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  human  capacities. 

For  example,  recently  on  a 
dark,  cold  night  on  an  icy  bend 
in  the  road,  a  car  skidded  and 
overturned  into  an  embankment 
below.  The  lone  driver,  seriously 
hurt,  instinctively  knew  she  would 
die    if    help    did    not    come    im- 


mediately. She  received  no  re- 
sponse to  her  frantic  cries  or  the 
sounding  of  her  car's  horn.  All 
this  time  she  was  praying  mightily 
and,  finally,  with  the  sustaining 
strength  which  flowed  into  her 
body,  she  crawled  to  the  road 
above.  Later,  in  the  hospital,  the 
doctor  wanted  to  know  who  had 
been  in  the  car  with  her,  and  was 
unbelieving  when  she  insisted  she 
had  been  alone.  But  she  said, 
"Actually,  I  was  not  alone  for  God 
was  with  me  and  he  helped  me 
back  up  to  the  road."  The  doctor 
replied,  "He  must  have  been  with 
you.  You  could  not  have  climbed 
onto  that  road  alone.  You  have  a 
broken  back." 

Through  prayer  miracles  are 
performed.  If  we  are  humble,  be- 
lieving, and  prayerful,  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances,  we  are 
never  actually  alone.  If  we  are 
deserving,  we  have  the  Lord's 
promise  that  his  spirit  will  always 
be  with  us.  This  is  why  we  should 
"Pray  always,  that  ye  may  not 
faint." 


Suggested  cross  reference  for 
the  mothers  in  the  home  to  the 
Family  Home  Evening  Manual: 
Lesson  4 — "As  Children  of  Our 
Heavenly  Father,  We  Have  the 
Right  to  Pray  to  Him,"  page  25. 


Three-Generation  Bible 

Ora  Pate  Stewart 

I  touch  it  now  with  fondest  heart  — 
Loosed  pages  —  ancient  leather  — 
That  grand  old  Book  that  fell  apart 
Holding  us  together. 
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WORK  MEETING     Molding  A  Happy  Life 


Winnifred  C.  Jardine 
(A  Course  Expected  to  Be  Used  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

The  Happiness  That  Comes  From  Work 

For  Second  Meeting,  November  1965 

Objective:  To  observe  the  effect  of  work  on  one's  happiness. 


■  Work — what  a  stable,  strong 
word  it  is!  And  yet  it  is  a  word 
of  many  meanings.  For  some  it 
is  a  therapy,  to  others  a  matter 
of  pride  or  dedication,  while  still 
others  regard  it  as  drudgery.  It 
is  important  to  cultivate  atti- 
tudes about  work  where  joy  and 
satisfaction  come  from  work  well 
done. 

A  college  student  helping  in  a 
faculty  home  for  her  board  and 
room  used  to  scrub  the  floor  with 
vehemence  whenever  things  both- 
ered her,  and  the  family  came  to 
know  it  was  a  time  to  leave  her 
alone.  Scrubbing  floors  was  a 
therapy  for  her. 

Madame  Marie  Curie,  after  487 
unsuccessful  experiments  to  iso- 
late radium,  said  to  her  husband, 
"If  it  takes  100  years,  it  will  be 
a  pity,  but  I  will  not  cease  to 
work  for  it  as  long  as  I  live."  Her 
work  was  one  of  dedication. 

A  wonderful  Swiss  immigrant, 


well  along  in  her  seventies,  who 
did  ironing  for  several  families, 
answered  when  complimented  on 
her  work,  "Why  not?  It  is  my 
profession!,,  To  her,  work  was  a 
matter  of  pride. 

A  little  child  when  asked  his 
idea  of  work  answered,  "Any- 
thing I  have  to  do  is  work,  but 
anything  I  want  to  do  is  play." 
To  this  little  soul  at  this  age 
work  seemed  to  be  a  drudgery. 

Work  should  be  a  joy  and  a 
labor  of  love.  It  should  bring 
with  it  a  sense  of  accomplishment, 
of  doing  a  job  well,  of  achieving 
success.  The  by-products  are  a 
hearty  appetite,  a  good  night's 
sleep,  and  complete  enjoyment  of 
a  time  of  relaxation. 

To  paraphrase  Ecclesiastes, 
"There  is  a  time  for  work  and  a 
time  for  play"  (see  Ecc.  3:1-8) 
and  getting  each  in  its  proper 
order  contributes  greatly  to  one's 
happiness.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
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expressed  the  feeling  that  one  of 
the  great  problems  in  this  coun- 
try, both  with  young  people  and 
with  their  parents,  is  in  getting 
these  two  mixed  up.  Youth  wants 
to  play  now  and  do  the  work  lat- 
er— if  there's  time — parents  want 
to  buy  now  and  work  to  pay  for 
it  later.  Both  situations  lead  to 
unhappiness. 

We  have  to  learn  to  work, 
whether  we  want  to  or  not,  and  to 
keep  at  the  job  until  it  is  com- 
pleted. Schedules,  family  coun- 
cils, calendars,  lists,  plans  for  the 
day  assignments,  are  all  methods 
used  in  families  to  accomplish 
this.  A  woman  knows  all  too  well 
that  the  day  goes  most  effectively 
if  she  is  up  and  at  her  work  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  accomplish- 
ing most  of  it  early  in  the  day. 
After  that,  any  work  left  seems 
to  go  slowly  or  perhaps  is  never 
done  at  all.  For  the  greatest  hap- 
piness, work  has  to  be  done  first, 
the  pleasure  follows. 

Besides  learning  to  work  at  the 
proper  time,  it  is  necessary  also 
to  learn  to  work  the  proper  way, 
using  the  most  efficient  methods 
and  the  right  tools.  All  homemak- 
ers  have  worked  out  their  special 
ways  of  doing  things,  based  upon 
experience.  Yet  they  should  be 
open  to  new  shortcuts  and  recom- 
mendations, trying  them  out, 
then  making  a  notation  of  them  if 
they  are  superior. 

Happy  are  the  homes  in  which 
families  have  learned  the  joy  of 
working  together.  Parents  are 
cheating  their  children  if  they  do 
not  set  an  example  of  happiness 
in  work,  and  if  they  do  not  in- 
clude their  children  in  all  their 
happy  work  experiences.  It  is  eas- 
iest to  teach  children  when  they 


are  very  little,  letting  them  be  a 
part  of  the  work  chores  and  hav- 
ing fun  in  the  doing.  But  no  mat- 
ter the  age  of  the  children,  it  is 
a  thing  to  strive  for  and  accomp- 
lish. 

It  is  imperative  that  a  child  be 
taught  to  work.  This  teaching 
process  needs  to  be  as  thoughtful 
as  that  carried  on  in  the  formal 
classroom,  consistently  and  pa- 
tiently, firmly  and  lovingly.  Here 
are  four  steps  that  may  be 
followed: 

(1)  Define  the  job  and  explain  ex- 
actly what  is  expected.  (2)  Work  along 
with  the  young  person  until  he  knows 
the  process.  (3)  Check  the  finished 
work  to  be  certain  it  measures  up  to 
standard.  (4)  Once  it  is  approved,  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  do  it  over;  let 
the  finished  job  stand.  Much  unhappi- 
ness and  frustration  in  work,  both  for 
adults  and  young  people,  is  not  having 
these  four  steps  satisfied. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  when  the  Lord 
said,  "Six  days  shalt  thou  la- 
bour," he  has  commanded  his 
people  to  work.  Paul  the  apostle 
wrote  to  the  saints  at  Thessalon- 
ica,  "Work  with  your  own  hands 
as  we  commanded  you"  (I  Thes- 
salonians  4:11).  Nephi  in  The 
Book  of  Mormon  caused  his  "peo- 
ple to  be  industrious,  and  to  labor 
with  their  hands"  (2  Nephi  5:17). 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
the  Lord  once  again  commanded, 
through  Joseph  Smith,  "It  is  my 
will  that  you  should  go  forth  and 
not  tarry,  neither  be  idle  but  la- 
bor with  your  might"  (D&C  75: 
3).  Our  prophet  today,  President 
David  O.  McKay,  also  has  said, 
"Work  brings  happiness,  and  that 
happiness  is  doubled  to  him  who 
initiates  the  work." 
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Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Lesson  10  —  The  Dignity  and  Worth  of  Work  and  of  Play 

For  Third  Meeting,  October  1965 

Objective:  To  suggest  attitudes  and  practices  to  promote  health, 
industry,  and  wholesome  recreation  in  the  home. 


INTRODUCTION 

Three  questions  are  pertinent 
to  this  lesson: 

1.  What  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  mother  in  providing  for  and 
establishing  health  practices  in 
the  home? 

2.  How  may  the  mother  teach 
her  children  that  successful  living 
calls  for  a  balance  between  work 
and  play,  and  of  the  worth  and 
dignity  in  work? 

3.  How  may  she  teach  her 
growing  child  that  idleness  squan- 
ders two  of  life's  great  blessings — 
time  and  purposeful  effort — and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  foster  in 
him  a  feeling  of  urgency  that  an 
overly  scheduled  program  may 
harmfully  create? 

These  questions  are  closely  re- 
lated, although  superficially  they 
may  seem  unlike.  Without  good 
health  one  cannot  enjoy  fully 
either  work  or  recreation. 

To  discuss  these  questions 
briefly  is  to  oversimplify;  how- 
ever, this  lesson  will  make  some 
suggestions  which  may  be  useful 
to  the  Latter-day  Saint  mother. 


THE   HEALTH-PROMOTING   HOME 

Since  the  body  is  the  "home" 
of  the  spirit,  Latter-day  Saints 
are  and  always  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  physical  body.  They 
are  interested  in  concrete  prac- 
tices by  which  the  growing  child 
may  be  brought  to  a  sound  and 
healthful  maturity,  and  they  are 
interested  in  maintaining  good 
health  throughout  the  years. 

The  89th  Section  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  instructs  us 
that  certain  foods  are  healthful 
and  that  certain  substances  are 
"not  good  for  man."  The  Latter- 
day  Saint  mother  will  help  her 
child  to  realize  that  this  is  true 
by  maintaining  practices  in  the 
home  that  are  in  harmony  with 
sound  health  counsel.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  parents,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  provide 
a  home  where  sanitary,  health- 
ful, and  comfortable  conditions 
may  contribute  to  good  health. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
mother  to  teach  her  children  good 
health  practices.  The  health  in- 
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heritances  of  people  differ  widely, 
yet  everyone  has  the  obligation  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  best 
possible  health,  by  complying 
with  the  laws  of  health. 

It  is  the  mother  who  usually 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  periodic  check-ups  are 
made  by  dentist  and  physician; 
that  teeth  are  given  adequate 
personal  care,  and  that  immunity 
to  disease  is  achieved  through 
proper  innoculations. 

It  is  the  mother  who  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  a  wholesome,  well- 
balanced  diet  for  family  members. 
She  knows  that  proper  rest  and 
sleep  are  also  necessary.  In  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  we  find 
this  counsel:  ".  .  .  retire  to  thy 
bed  early,  that  ye  may  not  be 
weary;  arise  early,  that  your 
bodies  and  your  minds  may  be 
invigorated"  (D&C  88:124). 

With  appointments  at  the  den- 
tist and  doctor,  and  with  school 
teachers'  and  mother's  reminders 
about  health,  is  there  danger  that 
a  child  may  become  overly  con- 
cerned and  apprehensive  regard- 
ing his  own  health?  Do  you  think 
that  an  overly  apprehensive, 
health-conscious  mother  is  likely 
to  motivate  such  an  attitude? 

What  is  the  difference  between 
the  following  statements  by  two 
children,  age  seven,  who  are  of- 
fered apples  from  an  orchard? 

1st  child:  "I  guess  I'd  better  wash  it 
first.  At  our  house  we  always  do." 

2nd  child:  "I  guess  I  shouldn't  take  it. 
I  bet  there're  lots  of  bad  germs  on 
it." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  moth- 
ers that  if  sound  health  practices 
relative  to  food,  rest,  recreation, 
and  periodic  medical  examina- 
tions, become  matter-of-fact  rou- 


tine practices,  children  will  acquire 
a  natural  regard  for  health  with- 
out becoming  personally  appre- 
hensive concerning  their  own 
health. 


A   MOTHER   MAY  WONDER 

The  need  to  work,  the  ability 
to  work,  and  the  results  of  work 
are  among  the  great  blessings  of 
life.  Teaching  this  truth  to  chil- 
dren, however,  is  not  easy,  as  a 
mother  well  knows.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsibility she  can  delegate  nei- 
ther to  the  school  nor  to  the 
Church. 

The  home,  with  its  innumer- 
able household  tasks,  and  tasks 
around  a  house  or  farm,  is  an  ex- 
cellent laboratory  for  teaching 
small  children  the  value  of  work, 
and  to  accept  work  assignments. 
In  the  home  the  child  first  senses 
the  joy  of  achievement — putting 
a  button  into  a  buttonhole,  hold- 
ing the  dustpan  as  mother  sweeps, 
and  placing  his  folded  pajamas  in 
their  proper  place.  Often,  how- 
ever, something  seems  to  happen 
between  these  early,  helpful  ef- 
forts and  the  teenage  indolence. 
What  is  it? 

A  mother  often  may  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  the  boy, 
who  at  age  six  voluntarily  strug- 
gled to  bring  in  the  trash  can, 
and  the  boy  of  thirteen  who  must 
be  reminded  over  and  over  again 
that  the  garbage  can  should  be 
brought  inside. 

She  may  wonder  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  eager  five-year-old 
daughter  who  stood  upon  a  chair 
coaxing  to  help  mama  wash  the 
dishes,  and  the  girl  of  thirteen 
who  says  with  emphasis,  "I  do 
hope  that  in  heaven  there  are  no 
dishes  to  wash." 
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LEVEL  OF   KNOWING  VERSUS 
LEVEL  OF   PERFORMANCE 

It  was  stated  in  lesson  3,  where 
the  gap  between  knowledge  and 
performance  was  discussed  brief- 
ly, that  this  subject  would  be  re- 
considered in  a  later  lesson.  It  is 
in  the  area  of  teaching  children 
to  assume  work  responsibilities, 
particularly,  that  this  gap  may 
be  noted.  Mothers  may  become 
quite  impatient  when  children 
fail  to  do  simple  tasks  which  they 
know  they  should  do;  when  they 
ask,  "Why  do  I  have  to  work? 
Why  make  the  beds  every  day? 
Why  not  once  a  week?" 

Discuss  frankly  with  the  chil- 
dren the  necessity  of  an  orderly 
home.  Explain  that  there  is  too 
much  work  for  one  or  two  people 
to  do;  that  the  home  is  their 
home  and  that  all  should  share  in 
its  work  and  its  play. 

Each  family  member  shares  in 
the  benefits  of  the  home,  each 
should  share  in  its  enjoyment. 


DRIVING   FORCES  VERSUS 
RESTRAINING   FORCES 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  gen- 
eral, we  do  the  things  we  most 
want  to  do.  What  we  most  want 
to  do  may  involve  several  factors. 
There  may  be  tangible,  concrete 
rewards,  or  there  may  be  mental 
or  emotional  satisfactions  which 
incline  us  to  a  particular  choice  or 
course  of  action.  These  may  be 
spoken  of  as  positive  motivations 
or  driving  forces.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  restraining  forces 
which  tend  to  keep  us  from  posi- 
tive action. 

Knowing  this,  the  mother  will 
search  to  find  out  what  the  re- 
straining forces  are  which  keep 
her  children  from  performing  as 


well   "as   they   know."   Consider 
the  following  illustrations: 

Daughter:  "I  ought  to  go  to  meeting 
tonight,  but  I  don't  want  to.  I  don't 
feel  like  it." 

Give  at  least  two  reasons  why 
the  daughter  may  not  "feel  like 
going."  (Suggestions:  She  may 
not  feel  well  physically,  or  she 
may  feel  socially  unhappy,  even 
inadequate.)  Suggest  others. 

Mother:  (Unhappily)  "Son,  just  look 
at  your  room!  Why  don't  you  put 
things  where  they  belong,  and  be 
more  tidy?" 

Son:  (Who  really  doesn't  mean  what 
he  is  saying)  "I  like  my  room  this 
way.  I  can  see  everything  I  own, 
right  from  the  door." 

Could  this  boy  be  telling  his 
mother  something  like  this? 

"I  know  my  room  should  be  cleaned 
up  and  neat,  but  I  don't  want  to 
put  forth  the  effort  to  make  it  so. 
There  are  other  things  I'd  rather  be 
doing." 

Whatever  these  "other  things" 
may  be,  they  apparently  present 
to  his  mind  greater  satisfactions 
than  cleaning  up  his  room. 

What  motivating  forces  might 
lead  this  boy  to  positive  action  in 
tidying  up  his  room?  (The  satis- 
faction of  fulfilling  delegated  re- 
sponsibility; the  satisfaction  of 
order  and  neatness;  the  satisfac- 
tion of  pleasing  his  mother.  Can 
you  name  others?) 

"Many  hands  make  light  work" 
is  an  old  maxim,  familiar  to  all  of 
us.  It  has  special  meaning  for  the 
family  where  regular  work  and 
special  interest  or  hobby  projects 
involve  several  or  all  family  mem- 
bers. This  cooperative  effort 
makes  for  family  solidarity  and 
children  often  say,  "It's  more  fun 
doing  things  together." 
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ATTITUDE   IS   IMPORTANT 

The  mother  who  says,  "My 
children  are  lazy.  They  don't  do 
anything  around  the  house,"  may 
be  somewhat  unfair  to  her  chil- 
dren. Is  it  possible  that  the  moth- 
er, herself,  considers  housework 
distasteful  and  transfers  her  atti- 
tude to  her  children?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  her  children  are  not 
motivated  to  see  satisfactions 
which  outweigh  the  effort  in- 
volved in  doing  the  tasks? 

Do  mothers  sometimes  nega- 
tively emphasize  assigned  duties 
so  that  a  particular  task  seems 
unpleasant? 

Contrast  the  following  atti- 
tudes of  approach  to  a  task: 

1st  mother:  "I  know,  Alice,  how  you 
hate  to  iron,  but  this  ironing  must 
be  done." 

2d  mother:  "You  do  a  good  ironing 
job,  Alice,  and  we  all  appreciate 
your  helping  us  to  look  our  best — I 
especially." 

Mothers  who  are  endeavoring 
to  reduce  the  gap  between 
knowing  and  doing,  might  ask 
themselves  such  questions  as  the 
following: 

1.  Do  I  "nag"  or  do  I  motivate  my 
children  to  work? 

2.  Do  I  delegate  responsibility  kindly 
but  firmly,  expecting  it  to  be  car- 
ried out,  or  do  my  repeated  re- 
minders irritate  my  child  so  that 
he  builds  up  resentment  toward 
the  task? 

3.  If  the  attitude  of  the  mother  is  an 
important  motivating  force,  may 
not  the  mother  who  does  all  she 
can  cheerully  do  (even  though  she 
leaves  some  details  undone)  be 
more  wise  than  the  mother  who 
wearily  and  complainingly  accom- 
plishes  more? 

4.  Should  "play"  be  a  reward  for 
work  done,  or  a  separate  activity 
with  merits  of  its  own? 


GUIDED  SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUTH 

The  attitudes  of  "getting 
something  for  nothing"  and  of 
getting  by  with  as  little  work  as 
possible,  are  demoralizing  factors 
in  contemporary  life.  We  are 
realizing  the  fact  that  even  many 
of  our  youth  are  assuming  this 
attitude.  In  an  attempt  to  help 
young  people  prepare  themselves 
for  responsibility  in  the  world's 
work  and  to  lessen  idleness,  civic 
groups  in  many  cities  are  helping 
youth  to  find  summer  employ- 
ment. They  need  the  cooperation 
of  parents  in  this  worthwhile 
project.  In  the  following  ex- 
amples, note  the  difference  in 
attitude  in  two  mothers. 

1st  boy:  (age  sixteen)  "School's  out! 
Boy,  am  I  going  to  rest  up  now,  do 
nothing  but  fun  things  all  summer!" 

1st  mother:  "I  hope  you  do.  No  early 
rising,  no  school  books.  You  really 
should   have   an   easy   summer." 

2d  boy:  "Hurray,  school's  out!  Noth- 
ing to  do  until  September." 

2d  mother:  "You'll  welcome  a  change, 
I  know,  son.  Your  father  is  going 
to  speak  to  you  about  a  job  oppor- 
tunity he  thinks  you'll  find  really 
challenging.  He  thinks  you  have 
ability  in  mechanical  lines.  You  can 
use  the  money  you'll  get  to  buy 
things  you'll  be  wanting  next  Sep- 
tember." 

2d  boy:  "Good.  I'd  like  that." 

Can  we  expect  youth  suddenly 
to  become  industrious  if  they 
have  not  been  trained  to  accept 
and  carry  out  some  work  assign- 
ments? 

THE   DIGNITY  OF  WORK 

At  some  time,  either  at  ap- 
propriate though  unscheduled 
teaching  moments,  or  on  planned 
and  scheduled  occasions,  children 
should  be  given  training  and 
counsel  on  the  value  and  dignity 
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o£  work.  They  also  should  be 
taught  to  take  pride  in  work  well 
done  and  should  receive  en- 
couragement and  commendation 
when  they  carry  out  their  share 
of  home  duties.  They  likely  will 
respond  favorably  to  a  discussion 
of  that  important  commandment 
given  to  our  first  parents:  "mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it"  (Genesis  1:28). 

In  order  to  subdue  the  earth, 
man  must  put  forth  both  mental 
and  physical  effort.  He  must 
work  in  order  to  bring  harvests 
from  the  soil  and  to  supply  the 
innumerable  comforts  we  enjoy. 

Children  may  be  taught  that 
order  is  evident  in  the  universe 
and  that  there  should  be  order 
in  their  lives  and  homes.  It  re- 
quires work  to  have  order  in  our 
homes  and  in  our  lives. 

If  discussed  in  an  enthusiastic 
manner,  children  will  thrill  to 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  part  of 
the  work  force  of  the  world — the 
men  and  women  who  invent  and 
originate,  who  build  bridges, 
houses,  railroads,  airplanes;  men 
and  women  who  teach,  who  dis- 
cover, who  perform  in  cultural 
arts;  mothers  who  cook  delicious 
foods,  who  sew  attractive  clothes, 
and  who  love  and  care  for  chil- 
dren. Who  would  want  to  be  idle 
— to  be  on  the  outside  of  all  this 
exciting  challenge! 

IDLENESS  NOT  APPROVED 
OF  THE   LORD 

Our  Heavenly  Father  does  not 
approve  of  idleness,  and  much 
divine  counsel  regarding  labor 
has  been  given  to  man  since 
Adam  and  Eve  began  their  labors 
beyond  the  gates  of  Eden.  In  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  68:31-32 
we  read:  "Now,  I,  the  Lord,  am 


not  well  pleased  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zion,  for  there  are  idlers 
among  them;  and  their  children 
are  also  growing  up  in  wicked- 
ness. .  .  .  These  things  ought  not 
to  be." 

And  again,  in  Section  88  are 
the  words:   "Cease  to  be  idle." 

To  teach  children  that  work  is 
necessary  and  that  the  Lord  does 
not  approve  of  idleness;  to  help 
them  to  know  the  joy  of  accom- 
plishment; to  help  them  feel  that 
in  all  constructive,  useful  work 
there  is  dignity;  to  help  them  to 
see  that  both  mental  and  manual 
labor  not  only  are  the  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  but  that 
they  also  bring  satisfactions 
which  are  the  very  essence  of 
happiness,  are  parental  challenges 
which  require  much  understand- 
ing, love,  and  infinite  patience. 

SO  BRIEF  THE  YEARS! 

Childhood  years  are  so  pre- 
cious, so  important,  but  so  brief! 
Is  there  not  some  danger  in  this 
day  of  programs  and  schedules, 
of  hourly  racing  from  activity  to 
activity,  that  children  may  be 
pressed  into  adulthood,  prema- 
turely? May  not  this  be  true 
especially  of  "city  children"? 

We  must  not  confuse  idleness 
with  unscheduled  moments  of 
learning,  and  experience,  nor  rob 
children  of  their  right  to  dream, 
to  discover,  quietly,  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  a  magic  world. 

Today,  there  is  more  pavement 
but  there  are  fewer  meadows, 
more  houses,  but  fewer  trees  to 
climb,  fewer  streams  to  wade. 
Perhaps  we  need  more  mothers 
who,  sensing  today's  regimenta- 
tion, will  try  to  preserve  the 
essential  needs  of  a  "child's 
world";  mothers  who  will  seek  to 
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compensate  for  these  losses  by 
thoughtful  substitution.  Such  a 
mother  well  might  say  to  her  very 
young  children,  "Suppose  we  go 
adventuring  down  the  street,  this 
beautiful  spring  day.  We  could 
count  the  colors  of  flowers  in 
bloom  and  see  the  different 
houses — some  of  them  tall,  like 
trees;  some  of  them  low  and  long, 
with  wide  windows.  There  may 
not  be  any  real  butterflies,  but, 
who  knows  we  might  see  a  really 
live  robin,  upon  somebody's 
lawn!" 

"IF  THOU   ART  MERRY" 

Important  as  work  is,  we  also 
need  to  play;  to  re-create  our- 
selves through  joyful  diversion. 
We  need  to  laugh.  We  need  to 
sing.  "If  thou  art  merry,  praise 
the  Lord  with  singing,  with 
music,  with  dancing,  and  with  a 
prayer  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing" (D&C  136:28).  And  in  an- 
cient scripture  we  read  these 
words:  "To  every  thing  there  is  a 
season,  and  a  time  to  every  pur- 
pose under  the  heaven.  ...  A 
time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to 
laugh;  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a 
time  to  dance"  (Ecclesiastes 
3:1,4). 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
and  President  Brigham  Young 
encouraged  wholesome  recreation 
at  a  time  when  many  religious 
leaders  considered  dancing  and 
the  theater  as  sinful  and  of  the 
devil.  The  Salt  Lake  Theater  was 
opened  for  performances  fifteen 
years  after  the  pioneers  came  into 
the  valley.  Cultural  halls  adja- 
cent to  chapels  in  nearly  every 
meetinghouse  in  the  Church 
evidence  the  interest  of  present 
Church  leaders  in  making  recre- 


ation available  to  members  of  the 
Church.  The  mothers,  also,  will 
want  to  encourage  their  children 
to  take  advantage  of  the  recrea- 
tional activities  offered  the  youth 
of  the  Church. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  mother 
will  make  the  home  inviting  for 
her  children  and  their  friends. 
The  benefits  of  home  entertain- 
ment are  many.  Parents  and 
children  are  brought  into  closer 
relationship;  children  learn  to  be 
more  friendly;  they  acquire  de- 
sirable social  etiquette.  Parents 
may  learn  more  about  the  indi- 
viduals with  whom  their  children 
are  associating. 

Children  will  recall  fondly  the 
family  outings,  and  summer  pic- 
nics; they  will  not  soon  forget 
pleasant  evenings  in  their  homes 
with  family  members  or  friends 
playing  games,  listening  to  con- 
versation or  music,  popping  corn, 
serving  refreshments.  Such  occa- 
sions, enjoyable  in  the  present, 
will  be  cherished  in  remembrance 
through  the  years,  by  children 
and  parents  alike. 

FOR   DISCUSSION 

Questions  appearing  in  the  lesson 
and  introduced  into  the  discussion. 

FOR   HOME   DOING 

(Children  in  home)  Check  health 
practices  in  your  home.  Strengthen 
areas  you  think  need  more  emphasis. 

Appraise  work  habits  of  the  chil- 
dren; your  own  also.  Try  a  change  of 
attitude  in  enlisting  cooperation  of 
children  to  carry  out  work  assign- 
ments. Tabulate  results  for  future  use 
and  to  share,  if  called  upon,  with 
Relief   Society   class. 

Share  with  your  child,  grandchild, 
or  child  in  neighborhood  or  hospital, 
some  "delight"  of  your  childhood. 

Ask  yourself,  "Are  my  own  activities 
purposeful?" 
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Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Lesson  11  —  Learning  to  Choose  Wisely 

For  Third  Meeting,  November  1965 

Objective:    To  point  out  the  mother's  role  in  teaching 

children  to  make  wise  choices. 


INTRODUCTION 

Man  has  always  needed  to 
make  choices  between  certain 
alternatives  of  thought  and  of 
action.  The  right  to  choose  is  his 
inherent  right  and  is  basic  to  the 
Father's  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  children;  yet,  never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
the  need  to  be  selective  been 
more  important;  never  before 
have  there  been  more  detailed 
choices  to  make. 

From  morning  light  to  mid- 
night, people  of  many  nations 
are  bombarded  with  suggestions 
and  ideas,  some  of  them  good, 
some  of  them  bad.  Many  of  the 
suggestions  and  ideas  come 
through  the  mass  media  of  com- 
mercial advertising,  books,  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  TV, 
and  the  movies  (cinema).  These 
ideas  involve  all  areas  of  today's 
living.  This  lesson  will  discuss, 
briefly,  some  ideas  which  con- 
cern the  expenditure  of  money 
and  of  time,  especially  as  they 
apply  to  children  and  to  youth. 

EARLY   LEARNING 

In  this  day  of  extensive  com- 
mercial enterprise,  a  child  learns 
at  a  very  early  age  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  money.  He  sees 
money  in  his  home;  he  may  ac- 
company his  mother  to  the  food 
market  or  the  department  store 


where  he  witnesses  the  exchange 
of  money  for  desired  com- 
modities. He  soon  learns  other 
monetary  facts  —  that  mother 
may  be  given  back  some  of  the 
money  and  that  coins  are  not  all 
alike  in  size. 

Visualize  a  mother,  with  a 
hungry  child  of  three  and  one- 
half  years,  who  is  shopping  in  a 
fruit  market.  How  will  she  meet 
the  situation  if  her  child  takes 
a  banana  from  the  fruit  case  and 
eats  most  of  it  before  the  mother 
notices?  If  you  were  the  mother, 
what  would  you  say  and  do  in 
this  case?  Is  this  child  too  young 
to  be  given  guidance  on  taking 
something  and  as  to  the  use  of 
money? 

Her  son,  age  five,  may  want 
to  purchase  quantities  of  candy 
or  similar  items.  The  mother  may 
comment  firmly:  "One  will  be 
enough,  son,  we  must  spend  most 
of  our  grocery  money  for  foods 
that  will  help  us  to  grow  and  to 
keep  well." 

Is  this  an  appropriate  reply? 

Might  this  occasion  be  an 
early  step  in  making  wise  choices? 

A  child  of  six  years  may  coax 
to  take  home  an  expensive  toy 
from  a  department  store.  How  is 
the  child  likely  to  react  to  the 
following  comment  by  the  mo- 
ther? 

Mother  "We  don't  buy  toys  just  be- 
cause we  would  like  to  have  them. 
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First  we  find  out  how  much  they 
cost,  and  how  much  money  we  have 
to  spend.  This  one  costs  about  the 
same  as  the  little  truck  you  have 
been  wanting  to  have.  There  will 
not  be  enough  money  for  both. 
Which  would  you  prefer  having?" 

How  else  might  you  handle  this 
situation  in  which  making  a 
choice  is  the  important  issue? 

SPENDING  ONE'S  OWN  MONEY 

How  shall  I  spend  my  money? 
This  question  may  mean  very 
little  to  a  child  until  he  learns 
that  he  cannot  spend  his  money 
and  also  keep  it.  The  Latter-day 
Saint  boy  who  makes  the  follow- 
ing comment  to  his  mother,  has 
learned  this  fact. 

Boy:  "Bobby  paid  fifty  cents  to  the 
bishop,  this  morning,  for  his  tithing. 
Do  I  have  to  pay  tithing  on  the 
money  I  earned,  and  have  been 
saving  to  buy  things  with?" 

Such  an  occasion  may  give 
opportunity  for  wise  guidance 
on: 

1.  Why  we  spend  money  (because 
we  want  that  for  which  the  money 
is  spent). 

2.  Wise  use  of  money  (getting  full 
and  worthwhile  value  from  the 
money) . 

3.  Why  we  pay  tithing. 

Variations  of  tithe-paying 
questions  are  familiar.  A  teenage 
daughter  asks  the  following: 

"I  know  Fred  paid  his  tithing  this 
month;  he  makes  a  lot.  But  do  I  have 
to  pay  on  my  baby-sitting  money?  It 
isn't  very  much.  Why  don't  I  wait 
until  I  earn  more?" 

Suppose  the  mother  replies: 

"No,  it  isn't  very  much.  I  think  it 
is  all  right  for  you  to  wait  until  you 
are  older." 


Do  you  think  the  matter  of 
choice  is  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion? Might  we  say  that  the 
daughter  is  choosing  to  keep  all 
the  money  herself  and  the  mother 
is  agreeing? 

Would  this  not  be  an  occasion 
for  the  mother  to  give  proper 
counsel  on  the  values  received 
from  tithe-paying  and  the  wise 
use  of  money? 

SOME  IMPORTANT  WORDS 

Planning,  industry,  thrift,  sav- 
ing, are  words  which  mean  much 
to  the  breadwinner  of  a  family, 
for  through  practices  which  relate 
to  these  words,  family  life  often 
may  be  made  economically  secure 
and  satisfying.  A  mother  may 
help  her  husband  to  train  chil- 
dren to  understand  the  meaning 
of  these  words  and  may  motivate 
concrete  application  of  them. 

Some  concrete  situations  where 
a  mother's  counsel  may  be  valu- 
able are: 

1.  Helping  young  family  members 
as  they  allocate  their  personal  allow- 
ances or  earnings. 

2.  Counseling  teenage  daughters  as 
they  choose  yardage  for  sewing  or  in 
the  purchase  of  ready-to-wear  cloth- 
ing. 

3.  Counseling  young  sons  who  are 
attracted  to  expensive,  though  some- 
times worthless  gadgets,  and  to  toys 
which  are  too  costly  for  the  family's 
financial  circumstances. 

How  may  the  mother  counsel 
her  children  on  such  matters  as 
the  above  without  robbing  them 
of  their  initiative;  their  right  to 
choice? 

Older  children  may  accept 
financial  advice  more  readily 
from  the  father.  Such  guidance 
may  concern  the  purchase  of  a 
car;     employment    opportunities 
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(short  term);  Church  missions; 
selecting  a  vocation. 

In  all  of  these  areas  the  matter 
of  money  is  an  important  factor. 

There  are  many  alluring  en- 
ticements which  involve  the 
spending  of  money  for  children  of 
all  ages.  Children  need  the  coun- 
sel of  wise  parents  from  an  early 
age  so  that  they  will  be  reason- 
able in  their  requests  for  money; 
will  not  squander  their  own 
prized  earnings;  may  acquire 
sound  spending  practices  which 
will  be  useful  to  them  throughout 
life. 

VALUE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

We  must  not  overlook,  more- 
over, the  value  of  an  experience 
which  may  result  from  an  unwise 
choice.  Example:  A  son,  age  nine- 
teen, who  purchases,  with  his 
own  money,  a  used  car  which 
turns  out  to  be  a  financial  bur- 
den as  well  as  a  poor  buy. 

How  may  the  parents  of  this 
son  help  him  to  gain  value  from 
this  experience,  without  losing 
faith  in  his  own  decisions?  His 
ability  to  make  an  individual 
choice? 

DIVINE  ADMONITION 

Latter-day  Saints  are  encour- 
aged to  work,  to  be  thrifty,  and 
to  spend  wisely.  They  are  en- 
couraged to  seek  for  a  wise 
balance  in  their  spending  for 
spiritual  and  for  temporal  needs, 
and  for  luxuries. 

The  mother  will  remain  aware 
of  the  wisdom  found  in  the 
divine  admonition: 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through    and    steal:    But    lay    up    for 


yourselves  treasures  in  heaven.  .  .  . 
For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also  (Matthew  6: 19-21). 

As  part  of  her  responsibility  to 
teach  the  gospel  in  the  home, 
the  mother  herself  will  heed  this 
divine  counsel,  and  will  help  her 
children  to  know  what  the 
treasures  are  that  are  laid  up  in 
heaven  and  to  seek  them. 

A  mother  will  train  her  chil- 
dren to  follow  the  words  of 
Benjamin: 

...  I  would  that  ye  should  impart 
of  your  substance  to  the  poor,  every 
man  according  to  that  which  he  hath, 
such  as  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing 
the  naked,  visiting  the  sick  and  ad- 
ministering to  their  relief,  both 
spiritually  and  temporally,  according 
to  their  wants    (Mosiah  4:26). 

WHAT    SHALL    I    BUY 
WITH   MY  TIME? 

This  question  is  of  continuing 
concern  for  both  children  and 
adults  and,  only  gradually,  do  we 
learn  where  true  wisdom  lies.  As 
we  plan  on  receiving  full  value 
for  the  money  we  spend,  so,  also, 
should  we  aim  to  receive  full 
value  for  our  time,  even  our 
leisure  time. 

When  we  are  young,  time  ap- 
pears to  be  an  indefinite,  limit- 
less commodity.  It  seems  to 
stretch  before  us  as  a  never- 
ending  plain.  Days,  weeks, 
months,  years — time  for  every- 
thing! We  sometimes  hear  youth 
say,  "Oh,  I  have  time  to  burn." 

As  we  grow  older,  the  days 
slip  by,  weeks  shorten,  years — 
where  do  they  go?  All  of  our 
activities  relate  to  the  use  of 
time,  and,  since  our  earth-time 
is  limited,  we  increasingly  need 
to  choose  wisely  how  we  will  use 
time.  We  need  to  decide  what 
values  we  hope  to  get  in  return. 
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What  are  some  of  the  specific 
values  we  may  expect  to  get 
from  the  wise  expenditure  of  our 
time?  (Suggestion:  Wisdom,  de- 
velopment of  specific  skills,  men- 
tal and  emotional  satisfaction, 
financial  compensation.) 

IMPORTANT  CHOICES 

TV  viewing  is  an  area  where 
time  and  value  received  are  im- 
portant factors,  and  where  moth- 
ers may  help  children  to  become 
selective. 

There  are  many  beautiful, 
stimulating,  educational,  and 
wholesomely  entertaining  televi- 
sion shows,  and  there  are  also 
unwholesome,  undesirable  shows 
where  violence  and  dishonor  are 
even  made  attractive. 

How  may  the  mother  guard 
her  children  and  her  home  from 
the  undesirable  influence  of  un- 
desirable viewing?  How  may  she 
help  her  children  see  that  the 
values  received  from  TV  shows 
differ  widely?  What  desirable 
values  may  be  received?  Name 
four  values  which  might  be 
"learned"  from  undesirable  shows. 

SELECTIVE   READING 

If  we  believe,  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson so  firmly  did,  in  the  power 
of  the  printed  word  to  move  men 
to  good  action,  we  must  also 
believe  in  the  power  of  the 
printed  word  to  move  men  to  evil 
action.  People  do  not,  of  course, 
put  into  action  all  they  think 
about,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
those  things  we  intentionally  do, 
we  have  thought  about,  at  least 
briefly. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  so  much  reading 
material    been    available.    Every 


area  of  human  interest,  from 
outer  space  to  the  caverns  of  the 
sea,  has  been  explored,  to  some 
extent,  and  recorded  upon  the 
printed  page. 

And  as  all  have  not  faith,  seek  ye 
diligently  and  teach  one  another 
words  of  wisdom;  yea,  seek  ye  out 
of  the  best  books  words  of  wisdom; 
seek  learning,  even  by  study  and  also 
by  faith   (D&C  88:118). 

Even  in  the  area  of  children's 
literature,  available  books  are 
innumerable.  There  are  books  on 
every  subject  of  interest  and  need 
for  the  growing  child — mediocre 
books,  good  books,  and  excellent 
books  which  are  wisely  written 
and  skilfully  illustrated.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  men  who  are 
willing  to  exploit  the  innocence 
of  youth  for  money.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  annually  in  the 
business  of  producing  and  mar- 
keting undesirable,  even  porno- 
graphic written  material.  It  is 
sold  upon  stands  and  is  sent 
through  the  mails,  often  to  ju- 
venile readers  who  may  bear  the 
scar  of  this  influence  throughout 
life. 

"What  is  not  good  for  us  is 
wrong,"  are  the  words  of  Dorothy 
Lewis,  chairman  of  the  American 
Mothers  Committee  who,  among 
many  others,  is  alerting  young 
mothers  to  this  great  modem 
evil. 

Do  you  believe  something  can 
be  done  about  this  situation? 

How  may  the  mother  help  her 
children  develop  a  taste  for  good 
and  profitable  reading  material? 

How  can  she  help  her  children 
see  that  reading  mediocre  or 
undesirable  reading  material 
squanders  precious  time,  invites 
degrading  thoughts  into  the 
mind,  and  also  may  lessen  one's 
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ability  to  recognize  and  choose 
the  good? 

Children  read  what  is  available. 
Is  there  suitable  reading  material 
in  your  home  at  present?  Li- 
braries are  only  effort  away. 
Bookmobiles  will  bring  books 
right  to  one's  neighborhood  in 
some  areas. 

Today  is  the  day  of  the  book 
— the  good,  enlightening  book, 
the  scientific  book,  the  travel 
book,  the  human  study  book,  the 
book  of  eternal  truths  which  will 
inform  the  mind  and  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  believer  and  may 
bring  faith  to  the  unbeliever. 

These  are  questions  for  the 
Latter-day  Saint  mother: 

Do  you  ever  read  to  them? 
are  reading? 

Do  you  ever  read  to  them? 

Could  selective  reading  be  a  subject 
for  a  family  discussion? 

The  accumulated  knowledge 
of  the  world  is  available  to  those 


who  seek;  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  substitute  for  trash 
"wisdom  out  of  the  best  books." 

FOR    DISCUSSION 

Questions  appearing  in  the  lesson. 
Make  as  full  use  of  them  as  possible. 

FOR    HOME    DOING 

1.  Listen,  and  watch  for  opportunity 
subtly  to  counsel  small  children  on 
money  spending,  and  allocating  money 
for   useful   projects. 

2.  Watch  for  opportunity  with  older 
children  to  give  counsel  on  general 
money  spending  practices  as  you 
consider  it  wise  to  do  so. 

3.  View  one  or  two  TV  shows  as  a 
family.  Discuss  the  shows  afterward, 
noting  the  reaction  of  family  members. 

4.  If  your  children  do  not  have 
library  cards,  suggest  that  each  child 
obtain  one,  and  encourage  their  wise 
use. 

5.  (Adults  only  in  the  home)  Ap- 
praise your  reading  habits.  Appraise 
your  television  viewing  as  to  time 
consumed  and  value  of  program. 
Are  you  selective  in  your  viewing? 


Till  Love  Comes  Home 

Rae  Woolley  Whited 

Yet  a   little  while  till   roses  bloom, 

Till   buds  burst  forth  on  tree  and   bough 

That  each  may  keep  its  yearly  vow. 

Yet  a  little  while  till  youngsters  play 
All  tanned  by  sun. 
Till  life  seems  easy  once  again, 
And  there  is  time  to  make  a  friend. 

Yet  a  little  while  till   love  comes  home  — 

After  the  loneliness  — 

Then  winter's  grief  is  gone  away 

And   life  begins  a  bright,   new  day. 
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LITERATURE  —  The  Individual  and  Human  Values 
as  Seen  Through  Literature 


Elder  Robert  K.  Thomas 

Lesson   10 — Good  Versus  Evil — Part  II 

(Text:  Out  of  the  Best  Books,   pp.  246-280,  329-360) 

For  Fourth  Meeting,  November  1965 

Objective:  To  show  that  problems  of  good  and  evil  involve 

problems  of  personal  choice. 


■  In  this  age  of  aggressive  indi- 
viduality how  often  do  we  hear 
the  assertion  "It's  my  own  life 
to  live/'  But  should  this  be  ac- 
cepted as  justification  for  reject- 
ing the  obligations  of  society?  It 
shouldn't  take  much  reflection 
on  our  part  to  help  us  see  that, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  inter- 
dependence is  a  fact. 

Yet  in  a  profound  sense  we  all 
do  have  a  very  individual  life  to 
lead.  This  is  not  the  life  of  the 
rebel,  the  abdicator  of  responsi- 
bility. Quite  the  contrary.  The 
life  we  must  live  alone  is  the  life 
of  our  choices.  God  has  given  to 
each  of  his  children  the  right 
and  necessity  of  choice.  We  may 
come  from  a  poor  environment; 
we  may  lack  education;  but,  as 
The  Book  of  Mormon  makes 
clear,  we  can  all  desire  to  be  bet- 
ter. In  that  desire  is  an  affirma- 
tive choice.  The  selections  of 
literature  which  we  will  consider 
this  month  all  share  a  focus  on 
personal  choice,  and  the  results 
of  such  choice. 


THE  HAPPY  PRINCE 

In  "The  Happy  Prince,"  by 
Oscar  Wilde,  we  see  how  one  good 
choice  makes  possible  another, 
until  a  whole  life  is  changed. 
This  is  a  deliberate  and  decep- 
tively simple  account  of  the 
linked  force  of  small  choices.  The 
empty-headed  swallow  is  easily 
deceived,  a  bit  vain,  but  essen- 
tially good-hearted.  His  first 
positive  choice,  to  stay  with  the 
Prince  overnight,  stems  only 
from  his  feeling  mildly  sorry  for 
the  Prince  who  is  no  longer 
happy.  The  swallow  is  only  de- 
laying his  flight  to  the  sensuous 
delights  of  Egypt.  After  his  first 
proper  choice  results  in  a  focus 
to  his  life  that  he  didn't  have 
before,  he  feels  good — but  hardly 
sees  the  significance  of  his  action. 
He  is  still  vain,  and  his  thoughts 
turn  easily  to  the  personal  in- 
dulgences which  have  set  the 
tenor  of  his  life  up  to  now. 

The  swallow  finds  it  easier  to 
make  his  second  right  choice — 
staying  the  second  night — but  he 
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is  really  moved  for  the  first  time 
when  he  sees  the  willingness  with 
which  the  Prince  sacrifices  one 
of  his  jewelled  eyes.  After  staying 
to  help  for  one  more  night,  the 
swallow  suddenly  realizes  that  he 
can't  leave.  The  seemingly  in- 
significant choices  have  become 
commitment.  The  evil  of  the 
world  has  not  been  solved  by  the 
swallow's  choices  and  the  Prince's 
sacrifices,  but  they  have  achieved 
individual  salvation — which  is  all 
the  triumph  any  person  can  have 
over  evil. 

The  form  of  "The  Happy 
Prince"  does  little  to  reinforce  its 
message.  Perhaps  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  simplicity  of  its 
form  supports  the  simplicity  of 
its  solution. 

THE  HOUND  OF  HEAVEN 

In  turning  next  to  "The  Hound 
of  Heaven,"  by  Francis  Thomp- 
son (1858-1907),  we  go  from  the 
artless  to  the  intricate.  It  "is 
one  of  the  great  short  religious 
poems  of  the  English  language.  It 
is  not  only  vivid  in  imagery  and 
lavish  in  music  but  also  rich  in 
thought .  .  .  and  meaning"  (Text, 
page  348). 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and  down 
the   days; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the 
years; 
I    fled    Him,    down    the    labyrinthine 
ways 
Of  my  own  mind;  and  in  the  mist 
of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  running 
laughter. 

Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped; 
And  shot,  precipitated, 
Adown   Titantic    glooms    of    chasmed 
fears, 
From  those  strong  Feet  that 
followed,  followed   after. 

But  with  unhurrying  chase, 
And  unperturbed  pace, 


Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 
They  beat — and  a  Voice  beat 
More  instant  than  the  Feet — 

"All  things  betray  thee,  who 
betrayest  Me." 

In  reading  the  poem  one  should 
first  of  all  understand  that  Thompson 
intends  no  blasphemy  or  heresy  with 
the  term  "Hound  of  Heaven,"  refer- 
ring to  Christ.  The  phrase  comes  from 
Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound,  in 
which  Shelley  refers  admiringly  to 
Christ  as  "heaven's  winged  hound." 
Thompson  uses  the  phrase  in  the 
sense  of  an  analogy.  As  the  hound 
pursues  the  rabbit,  ever  drawing 
closer  in  the  chase,  so  does  Christ  in 
His  love  pursue  the  sinning  mortal 
who  in  his  rebellion  would  escape  the 
influence  of  Christ   (Text,  page  348). 

It  takes  a  total  approach  to 
get  the  full  effect  of  "The  Hound 
of  Heaven,"  and  it  helps  a  great 
deal  to  know  something  about  its 
author  Francis  Thompson  as  we 
read  this  famous  poem.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  material  in  our  text, 
it  helps  to  know  that  his  genius 
as  a  poet  was  early  recognized. 
His  poverty,  his  apparent  deter- 
mination "to  lead  his  own  life" 
were  deliberate.  He  was  less  a 
victim  of  circumstance  than  he 
was  of  his  own  choices.  Better 
than  most  men  he  understood 
that  we  are  not  always  driven; 
we  flee.  The  tragedy  of  this  poem 
is  not  that  we  choose  degrading 
things,  but  that  we  try  to  substi- 
tute the  part  for  the  All-Good. 

The  form  in  which  Thompson 
presents  his  message  is  most  ef- 
fective. Note  how  the  phrasing 
of  the  poem  twists  and  turns  in 
an  effort  to  escape.  The  lines  stop 
and  start,  rush  headlong  and 
then  pull  up  short.  The  rhyme 
scheme  suggests  an  attempt  to 
order  a  life — to  bring  it  into 
balance — but  the  off-rhymes  and 
near-rhymes  try  to  help  us  see 
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how  impossible  it  is  to  harmonize 
a  life  that  is  not  in  touch  with 
God.  The  essential  iambic  beat 
(an  unstressed  syllable  followed 
by  a  stressed  one)  is  varied  as 
the  sinner  pauses,  breaks  into  a 
run,  then  comes  back  to  his 
original  pace. 

While  the  climax  of  the  poem 
is  in  line  111,  "Naked  I  wait  Thy 
love's  uplifted  stroke!"  the  key 
to  the  poem  is  Christ's  insistence 
that  each  sinner  must  "Rise, 
clasp  My  hand,  and  come!"  Only 
as  we  choose  the  right  can  we 
take  advantage  of  the  full  love 
of  God.  Once  more  we  triumph 
over  the  lesser  by  selecting  the 
better. 

THE  INVISIBLE  COLLECTION 

As  suggested  in  the  text,  "The 
Invisible  Collection,"  by  Stefan 
Zweig  (1881-1942),  adds  a  di- 
mension to  the  problem  of  good 
versus  evil  that  goes  beyond  the 
simple  choices  of  "The  Happy 
Prince,"  and  the  subtle  choices 
of  "The  Hound  of  Heaven."  In 
both  these  cases  the  commit- 
ments which  then  result  seem 
unquestioningly  right.  The  con- 
clusion of  "The  Invisible  Col- 
lection" is  not  nearly  so  easy. 
The  teller  of  the  story — and 
participant  in  the  deception — is 
both  reverent  and  ashamed  as  he 
leaves  the  house  of  the  blind 
collector  who  assumes  that  the 
facsimiles  he  leafs  are  his  precious 
prints.  The  basic  problem  here 
seems  to  be  discriminating  be- 
tween evils. 

In  some  cases,  greater  or  lesser 
wrongs  seem  so  clearly  in  con- 
trast that  we  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  choosing,  but  what  about 
the  situations  in  which  probable 
results    are    difficult    to    distin- 


guish? Consider  again  the  story 
we  are  discussing.  The  reasons 
for  selling  the  collection  appear 
overwhelmingly  justifiable.  As  the 
distraught  daughter  truly  com- 
ments, "human  lives  .  .  .  are 
surely  more  important  than 
printed  sheets."  Why  then  the 
shame  at  the  end?  The  author 
of  this  moving  little  story  is  not 
going  to  let  us  go  without  reflec- 
tion on  what  it  means  to  go 
against  principle.  Principle  can 
never  be  violated  with  impunity. 
A  choice  in  which  either  alter- 
native is  in  some  degree  evil 
disturbs  the  balance  of  trust  by 
which  men  and  civilizations  live. 
As  someone  has  suggested,  the 
real  terror  of  lying  is  not  that 
no  one  will  trust  us  but  that  we 
cannot  trust  ourselves  nor  any- 
one else.  If  we  choose  to  lie  under 
certain  conditions,  what  is  there 
to  stop  others  from  doing  the 
same?  The  daughter  and  mother 
suggest  that  the  blind  father 
"knows  nothing  of  our  material 
difficulties."  It  is  sobering  to 
realize  that  in  choosing  not  to 
tell  him,  perhaps  in  love  and 
surely  in  concern,  they  make  the 
lying  inevitable.  Is  the  father's 
"happiness"  bought  at  too  great 
a  price?  Indulgence  of  those  we 
love  may  be  a  subtle  form  of  self- 
love.  How  easy  it  is  for  us  to 
defend  our  actions  in  terms  of 
what  we  think  we  are  doing  for 
others.  As  Paul  reminds  us  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  only  as 
we  truly  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves  do  we  fulfill  or  complete 
the  law  which  states  that  we 
should  not  bear  false  witness. 
Decisions  may  have  to  be  made 
which  set  one  evil  above  another, 
but  perhaps  they  are  not  so 
common    as    we    would    like    to 
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think  they  are.  A  lie  is  not  usu- 
ally the  beginning  of  wrong 
choices,  but  it  is  the  inevitable 
fruit  of  them. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

"A  Christmas  Carol,"  by  Char- 
les Dickens  (1812-1870),  needs 
no  explanation  for  its  message  is 
clear.  It  is  a  simple  story  in  which 
fantasy  comes  to  the  aid  of  real- 
ity in  letting  us  see  what  ought 
to  be.  Past,  present,  and  future 
unite  in  one  who  can  repent.  Yet 
even  the  fantasy  does  not  blur 
the  primary  force  of  individual 
choice  in  all  change. 

AFTER   CHRISTMAS 

Note  the  matter-of-fact  con- 
versational language  of  the  poem 
"After  Christmas,"  by  W.  H. 
Auden  (1907-  ).  How  easy  it 
is  to  follow  a  comfortable  pat- 
tern; how  difficult  it  is  to  move 
from  the  rut.  Even  habitual  good 
becomes  suspect  because  it  does 
not  require  very  much  commit- 
ment on  our  part.  This  poem, 
finally,  goes  far  beyond  its  im- 
plied Christmas  setting.  ( See  text, 
page  275.) 

WHITE   CHRISTMAS 

"White  Christmas,"  by  W.  R. 
Rodgers  (1909-  ),  documents 
one  shabby  way  in  which  we  can 
avoid  facing  our  problems.  We 
can  play  at  life,  pretend  that 
things  are  better  than  they  are. 
As  the  snow  covers  and  equalizes 
everything,  good  and  bad,  so  we 
at  Christmas,  find  it  easy  to 
spread  a  blanket  of  hypocritical 
good  will  over  the  land.  The 
spurious  world  we  thus  create  is 
not  an  ideal  which  might  at  least 
set  us  goals.  It  is  a  justification 
for  our  greed.  We  are  not,  for  one 


wonderful  moment,  trying  to  live 
above  ourselves;  we  are  merely 
pretending,  accepting  appearance 
for  reality.  The  real  commentary 
upon  our  falsity  arrives  with  the 
day  after  Christmas  when  we 
return  to  our  actual  lives  without 
remorse,  no  more  changed  by  our 
Christmas  experience  than  we 
are  by  any  other  make-believe. 

If  "White  Christmas"  verges 
on  the  bitter,  it  lacks  the  rancor 
of  "Karma,"  by  Edward  Arling- 
ton Robinson  (Text,  page  280). 

KARMA 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  taken 
from  a  concept  found  in  Budd- 
hism and  Hinduism  which  sug- 
gests that  your  destiny  is 
determined  by  the  sum  of  your 
acts,  that  is,  you  will  receive  in 
another  state  of  existence,  exactly 
what  you  have  chosen  to  receive, 
as  demonstrated  by  your  deeds 
in  this  life.  It  is  a  shock  to  realize 
that  Robinson  has  chosen  to  use 
a  conventional  sonnet  to  make 
his  point,  for  in  the  sonnet  the 
first  eight  lines  usually  present 
a  problem  which  is  resolved  in 
the  last  six.  Note  the  nature  of 
the  resolution  here.  The  faint 
twinge  of  conscience  which  has 
pricked  the  subject  of  the  poem 
after  he  has  ruined  a  friend  in 
a  business  transaction  is  resolved 
by  giving  "a  dime  for  Jesus  who 
had  died  for  man."  Of  all  the 
material  we  have  covered  in  this 
section  none  is  so  bluntly  con- 
demnatory. By  continuing  effort, 
man  has  succeeded  in  degrading 
himself  so  totally  that  the  "full- 
ness of  his  heart"  adds  up  to  no 
more  than  a  dime.  Perhaps  Rob- 
inson is  suggesting  that  the  most 
pervasive  compromise  of  our  time 
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is  a  belief  that  anything  can  be 
solved  by  money.  If  we  choose 
to  believe  this,  nothing  but 
money  finally  matters.  After  a 
while  even  the  amount  doesn't 
matter  so  long  as  money  is  in- 
volved. 

Note  to  Class  Leaders:  Since  there 
is  no  literature  lesson  for  December 
in  1965  we  have  included  several 
pieces  appropriate  to  the  Christmas 
season  in  the  November  lesson.  The 
extent  to  which  they  are  used  will 
depend  on  each  class  leader,  but  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  considering 
them  in  terms  of  our  November 
emphasis  on  choice. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  If  succeeding  right  choices  do 
reinforce  one  another,  as  we  see  in 
"The  Happy  Prince,"  is  there  any 
problem  in  making  right  choices  out 
of  habit? 

2.  How  responsible  do  you  think 
the  daughter  and  mother  in  "The 
Invisible  Collection"  are  to  let  the 
father  know  of  their  financial  plight? 
In  not  doing  so,  do  they  choose  to  lie? 

3.  Of  all  those  we  have  met  in  this 
lesson,  who  has  failed  most  com- 
pletely to  discern  between  good  and 
evil? 


Lyric  of  Happiness 

Vesta   Nickerson   Fairbairn 

Oh,  bright  is  the  world 
And  blue  is  the  sky 
And  even  the  wind 
Goes  dancing  by. 

The  air  is  so  full 
Of  sunlight  and  song 
That  this  is  a  day 
To  cherish   long. 

With  joy  in  my  heart, 
My  beloved  here, 
And  a  day  like  this — 
Oh,  heaven  is  near! 


HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

July  31,   1965 
October,  November  1965 

WORLD'S   FAIR 

and 

L.  D.  S.   PAGEANT  TOURS 

16  day  tour  July  17— Aug.  7 

22  day  tour  July  24— Aug.  14 

Two  29  day  tours  July  11— Aug.  8 

and  July  24— Aug.  21 

AUTUMN  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leaves   September   3,    1965 

WORLD'S  FAIR 

NEW  ENGLAND 

and   CANADIAN   FALL  TOUR 

September  16,  1965 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23d  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84109 

485-2444  —  262-2337 


DOCTRINE  AND 
COVENANTS 

Sections  88,  89,  90 
(Eight  Lectures) 

by 

ROY  W.   DOXEY 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
Brigham  Young  University 

EDUCATION  WEEKS 
1965 

Price  $1.50 

Available  end  of  June  from 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY 

Extension  Publications 
Provo,  Utah   84601 

Write  for  Extension  Publications 

Catalog  listing  talks  given  at  BYU 

by  General  Authorities 
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Is  your  family  grown  or  mostly  grown? 

Do  you  want  to  become  a  technically  competent,  con- 
tributing member  of  society? 

Would  you  be  proud  to  serve  as  a  registered  nurse  with 
an  Associate  of  Arts  degree? 

Are  you  in  need  of  dignified,  remunerative  employment? 


EVENING  CLASSES  IN  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 

Through  the 

B.  Y.  U.  -  Salt  Lake  Center  for  Continuing  Education 

offer  a  two  year  associate  degree  career  in 

NURSING 

FOR  MATURE  WOMEN  WHO  ARE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


FOR  COMPLETE 

INFORMATION 

WRITE  OR  PHONE 


^•"      BYU      *•/,, 

SALT  LAKE 

CENTER 

FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


FIRST  CLASS  STARTS  OCTOBER  4,  1 965 


CANADIAN   ROCKIES 

and 

NORTHWEST  TOUR 

leaving  August  8th 

PASSION   PLAY  TOUR 

leaving  August  22nd 

LABOR  DAY  TOUR 

September  4-5-6 

NEW   ENGLAND,   CANADIAN 
FALL  TOUR 

leaving  September  4th 

HAWAIIAN  ALOHA  TOUR 

October 

ROSE  PARADE  TOURS 

December 

Esther  James  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:     363-5229    —    359-8051 


SINGING  MOTHERS' 

CHORAL 

ARRANGEMENTS 

Abide  with  Me — Madsen  

.20 

Come  Ye  Blessed  of  My  Father  

.20 

Come   Ye    Blessed — Scott   

.25 

Create  in  Me  a  Clean  Heart  

.25 

Eternal    Life   

.25 

Eye   Hath   Not  Seen   

.25 

God  of  All  Nature  

.25 

Incline  Your  Ear  

.25 

Lord  Bless  Thee  and  Keep  Thee  .... 

.20 

Lord,  God  of  Our  Fathers  

.25 

Lord   Is  My  Shepherd — Ryg  

.20 

Lord's  Prayer — Robertson  

.25 

Peace  1  Leave  with  You  

.20 

Prayer  for  Our  Country  

.25 

Voice  in  the  Wilderness  

.25 

0e£OAo 

^r  Music  Co 

327  Broadway 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  83401 

Orders    shipped    the    same    day    as 

we 

receive.   Catalogs   supplied. 
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Tour  the  Holy  Land  This  Fall 
Via  Pan  American  Jet 

TOUR  LEAVES  OCTOBER  7th 

Murdock  Travel's  annual  Fall  tour  of  the  ever  inspiring  Holy  Land  pro- 
vides you  with  21  days  of  high  quality,  worry-free  travel.  You  are 
assured  of  luxury  travel  on  Pan  American  jet  clippers 
and  superb  accommodations  in  the  finest  hotels  .  .  . 
all  at  unusually  low  cost!  The  tour  includes  all  of 
the  Holy  Land  as  well  as  places  such  as  Istanbul, 
Cairo,  Athens,  and   Rome. 

W.   Cleon   Skousen,  Tour   Director 

Mr.   Skousen   is  a   foremost    LD.S.   authority  on   the 

Holy  Land  and  the  author  of  several   successful  books. 

Among  these  are:    So  You  Want  to  Raise  a  Boy? 

The   First  Two   Thousand   Years,  and  The  Third   Thousand  Years. 


MURDOCK  TRAVEL,  INC. 

14  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101,  Phone  328-3161  • 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  THE  FALL  TOUR  OF  I 

THE  HOLY  LAND.  '. 


State. 


Zip. 


R;  S.  Aug.  65^  J 


JhanL  IJdjul 

for  your  patronage  and 
your  fine   friendship   over   the   years 

We  have 

ALL  THE   NEW  HANDCRAFTS: 

Plastic  Grapes  and  other 
Plastic  Casting  Supplies 
Feather  Flowers 
Ribbon  Flowers 
Satin  Wrapped  Fruit,  etc. 

and 

ALL  THE  OLD   FAVORITES: 

Mosaics 

Aluminum  Trays 
Copper  Tooling 
Basketry,  etc. 

Send  25c  for  catolog  and  also  receive 

our  newest  book 

"EGG  CARTON  PARTY  FAVORS" 

Discounts  to  Groups 

ZIM'S 

240  East  2nd  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into   a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah     84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;   Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 

Yearly   Index   Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   if  bound  volumes  are  to   be  mailed. 

Postage  Rates  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Zone  1  and  2    .  . 

.  .    .55 

Zone  6    .  .  .  . 

90 

Zone  3    

.  .    .60 

Zone  7    .... 

1.05 

Zone  4    

..    .65 

Zone  8        .  . 

1.20 

Zone  5    

.80 
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Mrs.  Annie  Erickson  Benson 
Manti,   Utah 


94 


Mrs.   Nellie  Croshaw  Gamble 
Swan   Lake,  Idaho 


98 
97 


Mrs.  Sarah   Francis  Hendon 
Warren,  Arkansas 


Mrs.  Annie  Olson   Larsen 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Harriett  L.   Bronson  Woodland 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.  Mary  Flint  House 
Brigham  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Susanna  Allen 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 


Mrs.   Elizabeth   Rahing  Regh 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Anne  Kerstina  Nielson   Busk 
Elsinore,   Utah 


92 


91 


Mrs.  Sarah   Brakett  Foss  Elliott 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Mrs.  Anna  A.  Jeppsen   Neilsen 
Brigham  City,   Utah 


96 
95 


Mrs.  Annie  Kennedy  Corliss 
Magrath,  Alberta,  Canada 


Mrs.  Rachel   Fowler  Peterson 
Ogden,   Utah 


90 


Mrs.   Mary  Ann   Mitchell   Decker 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


Mrs.   Kate  Hermia  Jones  Isbell 
Washington,   D.  C. 


The  Garden 

Catherine  B.   Bowles 

What  have  I  sent  to  the  garden  of  God 
While   I   plant  flowers  in  the  earthly  sod? 
Beautiful  lilies,   pure  and  white, 
Thoughtful   pansies  with  faces  bright; 
The  modest  violet,  quiet,   serene, 
When  wisdom  and  faithfulness  are  seen. 
Roses  of  beauty  in  a   mirrored  place, 
Reflecting  loveliness  and  grace. 
Precious  tributes  of  tender  care 
Sent  to  the  garden  to  bloom   up  there, 
With  gentle  assurance  they  will  grow 
From  deeds  of  faithfulness  here  below. 
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Timely  Books 
From  Three  Great  LDS  Authors 


A  Rational  Theology  by  John  A.  Widtsoe 
A  leading  L.D.S.  theologian  and  scholar  of  a 
former  generation  explores  such  timely  topics  as 
"The  Equality  of  Man,"  "The  United  Order  and 
Tithing/'  'The  Brotherhood  of  Man/'  and  many 
other  fundamental  principles  that  harmonize  with 
the  knowledge  and  reason  of  man.  $2.50 


The  Gospel  and  Man's  Relationship  to  Deity 

by  B.  H.  Roberts 

The  author  of  several  LDS  best  sellers  penned  this 
volume  originally  in  1888  while  serving  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  England.  It  was  written  for  youth  at  the 
instigation  of  the  general  superintendency  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association.  It  is  brilliantly 
written  and  will  help  the  reader  understand  basic 
gospel  principles.  $3.25 

3 

The  Key  to  Theology  by  Parley  P.  Pratt 

In  these  days  of  intellectual  confusion,  a  leader 
among  Latter-day  Saint  literary  figures  of  the 
Joseph  Smith  era  provides  guidance  that  is  essential 
for  our  time.  The  author  writes  with  the  insight 
of  a  great  scholar  and  the  inspiration  of  a  true 
apostle  of  Christ.  $2.25 


Deseret  Book  Co., 

44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Gentlemen:     enclosed  piease  find  check money 

order I  have  an  account,  please  charge 

Amount  $ For  the  above  numbered 

books.     1      2     3 

Name: 

Address: 


Zip:. 


City: State: 

Residents  of  Utah  please  include  316%  sales  tax. 

Residents  of  California,  when  ordering  through  California  store,  please 

include  4%  sales  tax. 

R.S.  Aug.  '65 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


U&l  Sugar  gives  you  get  up  and  go! 


For  the  active  outdoor  family,  the  natural 

food  energy  in  picnic  treats  made  with 

U  &  I  Sugar ...  is  vital  for  healthy,  active 

bodies!   Serve  energy-high  U  &  I 

Sugar  treats  often. 

Buy  Energy  High  U  &  I 
the  sugar  from  our  land. 
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-  Lessons  for  t)ecerftber 


Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

Country  of  color,  land  of  peace,  is  the  world 

Of  the  park  in  the  late  autumn  sundown  — 

Mirror  of  the  pond  broken  only  by 

The  arrow  of  a  white  duck,  swimming; 

Yellow  lanterns  of  the  tall  trees  lit 

Against  the  opal  hills  and  aqua  sky. 

Under  winding  rows  of  trees,  not  continents 

Of  shadow,  but  oceans  of  amber  leaves, 

Their  curled  cusps  like  wavelets,  up-tilted. 

Our  steps  commune  with  the  amber  and  the  brown; 

As  the  loved  rustle  grows,  the  spicy  scent 

Ascends  toward  welcome.     Two  alone,  we  possess 

The  solitary  beauty  of  the  season.     More 

Vast  than  summer  flowers,  are  blooming 

About  us,  the  bronze  vases  of  the  shrubs, 

The  gold  plumes  of  the  arching  elms.     Light 

Exudes  from  the  shadowless  leaves  of  amber; 

All  is  effulgence  and  unshadowed  gold; 

No  darkness  anywhere  save  the  early  black 

Of  emptied  boughs  pointing  toward  the  sky. 


The  Cover:       Road  in  Autumn,  Southern  Utah 
Transparency  by  Lucien  Bown 
Lithographed  in  Full  Color  by  Deseret  New  Press 

Frontispiece:       Connecticut  River,  Near  North  Thetford,  Vermont 
Photograph  by  Ewing  Galloway 

Art  Layout:       Dick  Scopes 

Illustrations:       Mary  Scopes 
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My  husband  and  I  are  serving  on  a 
mission  here  in  Scotland.  When  we 
hold  open  house  at  the  branch  for  in- 
vestigators, I  take  pride  in  showing 
the  Magazine  to  the  women  visitors. 
They  admire  the  lovely  covers,  and  as 
they  turn  the  pages,  their  interest  in- 
creases, and  I  beam  with  joy  as  they 
ask  to  borrow  the  Magazines.  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  for  about  thirty-five 
years  and  I  appreciate  the  worth  of  the 
Magazine  now  more  than  ever.  When 
it  comes  each  month  it  is  like  a  visit 
from  a  dear  old  friend  from  home. 

Vivian  M.  Anderson 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 

I  am  a  missionary  in  France,  and  my 
ward  Relief  Society  presented  me  with 
a  subscription  to  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine.  Upon  returning  from  tract- 
ing  I  found  my  May  issue  and  leafed 
through  it.  I  read  several  poems  and 
glanced  at  article  titles.  Then  my  eyes 
fell  upon  a  touching  illustration  and  I 
began  reading  the  story  "The  Fourth 
Commandment,"  by  Camilla  Wood- 
bury Judd.  As  I  look  at  my  Relief 
Society  Magazine  now,  after  having 
read  this  story,  there  are  little  water 
spots  all  over  it  —  and  they  aren't 
from  tap  water,  either.  I  didn't  bother 
to  move  the  book  out  of  the  way  of 
my  tears.  What  a  poignant  lesson  is 
taught  here.  How  blessed  the  mother 
was  in  going  to  the  evening  service. 

Lue  Ellen  Glad 
Grenoble,   France 

The  elders  in  the  Lame  District  of  the 
Irish  Mission  would  like  to  express  their 
thanks  for  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 
It  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  in  our 
proselyting  efforts,  and  it  also  gives  us 
much  help  in  running  the  branch.  The 
Magazine  stories  give  us  many  insights 
as  to  how  we  may  serve  the  other  aux- 
iliary organizations,  as  well  as  Relief 
Society. 

Elder  Kent  W.  Peterson 
Elder  Raymond  A.  White 
Larne,  Northern  Ireland 


I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy 
the  lovely  Magazines.  My  husband  is 
a  student  here,  and  he  has  very  little 
time  to  spare  but  he  never  misses 
reading  my  Magazine.  The  Magazines 
are  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to 
us  in  rearing  our  son  and  building  our 
family  relationships.  I  gave  some  of 
the  old  copies  of  the  Magazine  to  my 
decorating  ideas.  Later,  I  found  her 
neighbor  to  help  her  with  Christmas 
reading  the  Magazines.  "They  are  too 
beautiful  to  spoil,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Julia  Whiting 

Moscow,   Idaho 

I  do  not  know  just  what  I  enjoy  most 
in  the  Magazine,  but  if  I  were  to  make 
a  list,  I  would  name  the  lovely  pic- 
tures, the  poetry,  the  letters  in  the 
From  Near  and  Far  department,  which 
show  us  so  much  that  this  is  a  won- 
derful organization.  I  would  name  also 
the  short  stories,  and  certainly,  the 
lessons.  May  I  join  the  recipients  who 
express  gratitude  for  the  remarkable 
little,  yet  so  great  Magazine,  in  thank- 
ing you  for  the  many  blessings,  and 
the  progress  realized  by  studying  the 
wonderful  material  in  this  publication. 
Miss  Rixta  Werbe 
Bremerhaven,  Germany 

My  first  recollection  of  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine  was  in  my  grand- 
mother's home.  She  always  kept  a  big 
stack  of  the  Magazines  handy,  and 
many  pleasant  hours  were  spent  read- 
ing the  stories  and  poems.  In  my  own 
home  my  young  daughters  enjoyed 
the  Magazine.  In  fact,  I  usually  had 
to  make  a  search  of  their  rooms  to 
find  the  latest  issue!  Now  that  they 
are  married  a  subscription  is  a  must 
in  their  homes.  What  other  publica- 
tion gives  so  much  for  so  little — spirit- 
ual articles  and  lessons,  touching  stories 
and  poetry,  beautiful  covers,  helpful 
homemaking  and  sewing  hints,  delicious 
recipes — just  everything! 

Frances  Burnham 
Bountiful,  Utah 
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A  PROPHET  I  Birthday 

IN  THESE  I  Congratulations  to 
LATTER  DAYS  I  President  David  0.  McKay 


■  Now  in  this  time  of  autumn,  there  is  rejoicing  throughout  the 
Church  in  many  lands,  and  a  feeling  of  praise  and  gratitude  for  the 
leadership,  the  direction,  and  the  inspired  counsel  of  President  David 
O.  McKay.  In  the  wards  and  branches,  in  the  stakes  and  missions, 
in  all  the  borders  and  boundaries  where  the  gospel  message  has  been 
received,  the  saints,  in  their  hearts,  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
in  President  McKay  as  the  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator. 

For  the  women  of  the  Church,  the  birthday  of  President  McKay 
has  special  import  and  significance,  for  he  has  repeatedly  counseled 
and  advised  and  directed  the  sisters  toward  a  full  understanding 
of  their  privileges,  their  duties,  and  mission  and  blessings  as  wives 
and  mothers  and  their  responsibilities  as  members  of  the  divinely 
established  Relief  Society. 

At  this  time,  it  is  well  to  remember  and  to  consider  again  the  far- 
reaching  and  eternal  import  of  some  of  the  treasured  words  of  Presi- 
dent McKay. 

The  responsibility  of  Relief  Society  is  to  aid  the  Priesthood  in  establishing 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  relieving  the  suffering  and  giving  succor  to  the  poor, 
and  in  many  ways  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world.  In 
no  way  can  these  high  achievements  be  better  realized  than  in  excelling  in  the 
art  of  home-building  ("Home-Building  As  an  Art,"  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine, January  1936,  page  10). 

Motherhood  is  the  greatest  potential  influence  either  for  good  or  ill  in 
human  life.  The  mother's  image  is  the  first  that  stamps  itself  on  the  unwritten 
page  of  the  young  child's  mind.  It  is  her  caress  that  first  awakens  a  sense  of 
security;  her  kiss  the  first  realization  of  affection;  her  sympathy  and  tenderness 
the  first  assurance  that  there  is  love  in  the  world  ("The  Highest  and  Best  in 
Woman's  Realm,"  Ibid,  January  1940,  page  20) . 

.  .  .  the  influence  of  Relief  Society  is  rapidly  becoming  world-wide,  that 
influence  carries  with  it  great  responsibility.  I  emphasize  this  increasing 
power  and  influence  of  Relief  Society  and  of  womankind  in  general,  having 
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President  David  O.  McKay 

one  purpose  in  mind:  That  increased  attention  be  given  and  more  intensified 
effort  put  forth  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  dignity  of  motherhood  ...  to 
perpetuate  the  truth  that  home  is  the  true  foundation  upon  which  is  built 
the  structure  of  true,  civilized  Christian  society  ("Woman's  Influence,"  Ibid, 
December  1950,  pp.  798-799) . 

Ever  keep  in  mind  that  you  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  happy  home 
in  your  pre-marital  lives.  .  .  .  Choose  your  mate  by  judgment  and  inspiration, 
as  well  as  by  physical  attraction.  .  .  .  Approach  marriage  with  the  lofty  views 
it  merits.  .  .  .  Happiness  in  the  home  is  enhanced  by  having  children  at  the 
fireside.  .  .  .  Let  the  spirit  of  reverence  pervade  the  home.  .  .  .  Let  husband 
and  wife  never  speak  in  loud  tones  to  each  other.  Learn  the  value  of  self-control. 
.  .  .  Fasten  home  ties  by  continued  companionship.  Do  everything  to  cement 
love  for  all  eternity.  Make  accessible  to  children,  proper  literature  and  music. 
By  example  and  precept,  encourage  participation  in  Church  activity.  This  is 
fundamental  in  developing  a  true  character.  Church  activity  should  be  led, 
not  directed  by  parents  ("Ten  Conditions  Which  Contribute  to  a  Happy 
Home,"  Ibid,  May  1953,  pp.  284-285). 

The  women  of  the  Church  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  giving  them  the  guidance  and  direction  of  his  inspired  prophet 
President  McKay.  We  are  grateful  to  President  McKay  for  his 
tender,  loving  watchcare  over  the  sisters  of  the  Church 
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■  In  the  world  today  there  are 
two  forces  at  work,  one  attempt- 
ing to  build  man  up,  and  inspire 
and  bless  him.  The  other,  one  of 
evil  and  hate,  leading  to  degrada- 
tion or  destruction  or  both. 

The  ancient  prophet  Mormon 
was  aware  of  these  forces,  and 
wisely  counseled  his  son  Moroni: 
"Wherefore,  all  things  which  are 
good  cometh  of  God;  and  that 
which  is  evil  cometh  of  the  devil; 
for  the  devil  is  an  enemy  unto 
God,  and  fighteth  against  him 
continually.  .  .  .  But .  .  .  God  in- 
viteth  and  enticeth  to  do  good 
continually  .  .  ."  (Moroni  7:12, 
13). 

These  forces  were  at  play  even 
before  we  came  to  this  earth.  The 
scriptures  relate  the  story  of  a 
great  council  that  was  held  in  the 
heavens  where  plans  were  dis- 
cussed for  peopling  the  earth.  We 
learn  that  two  plans  were  pre- 
sented: one  by  God  the  Eternal 
Father,  the  other  by  Lucifer,  the 
Son  of  the  Morning. 

The   plan   submitted   by    God 


the  Father  provided  that  man 
would  have  the  right  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil,  and  freely 
exercise  his  agency.  Jehovah, 
who  in  this  life  became  Jesus  the 
Christ,  accepted  the  Father's 
plan,  and  wanted  all  honor, 
credit,  and  glory  to  be  given  to 
the  Father. 

Lucifer  proposed  that  all  of  our 
Heavenly  Father's  children  would 
be  saved,  but  it  would  be  by 
force,  with  no  right  to  make 
choices.  For  the  part  he  would 
play,  he  selfishly  demanded  that 
all  honor  and  credit  be  given  to 
him. 

When  Lucifer's  plan  was  re- 
jected, he  became  angry,  and, 
leading  a  third  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven  after  him,  waged  war 
against  the  righteous  hosts  led 
by  Michael,  a  supporter  of  Je- 
hovah. For  his  rebellion  and  dis- 
obedience, Lucifer  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  cast  out  of  heaven, 
and  denied  the  blessing  of  ob- 
taining mortal  bodies.  He  became 
known  as  Satan,  the  devil. 
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Since  their  expulsion  from 
the  heavens,  Lucifer  and  his  evil 
associates  have  been  attempting 
to  lead  the  souls  of  men  astray 
through  sin  and  wickedness. 

Mormon  taught  his  son  Moroni 
another  most  important  truth: 
"For  behold,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  given  to  every  man,  that  he 
may  know  good  from  evil  .  .  ." 
(Moroni  7:16). 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
learned  of  the  two  powers  indi- 
cated above.  On  one  of  his  annual 
visits  to  the  Hill  Cumorah  to 
meet  the  angel  Moroni,  prior  to 
receiving  the  golden  plates,  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  glory  of 
God  rested  upon  him.  Following 
this  glorious  experience,  he  be- 
held the  "Prince  of  Darkness," 
who  is  Satan,  and  his  innumer- 
able associates.  The  Prophet  was 
given  an  explanation  of  this  ex- 
perience when  it  was  pointed  out 
that: 

All  this  is  shown,  the  good  and 
the  evil,  the  holy  and  impure,  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, that  you  may  know  hereafter  the 
two  powers  and  never  be  influenced 
or  overcome  by  that  wicked  one  .  .  . 
(Comp.  Hist.  Vol.  1,  pages  78-79). 

As  we  think  of  Satan  going 
about  his  diabolical  way,  leading 
men  into  sin  and  temptation  by 
appealing  to  the  weaknesses  of 
the  flesh,  we  may  be  assured  of 
one  simple  but  fundamental 
truth:  he  with  all  his  power  and 
cunning  cannot  overcome  us  if  we 
pray  for  strength  and  strive  with 
all  our  might  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord.  We 
can  be  stronger  than  the  forces 
of  the  adversary. 

Submit  yourselves  therefore  to  God. 
Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from 
you. 


Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw 
nigh  to  you  (James  4:7-8). 

Ofttimes  we  ponder  the  pur- 
poses of  God  in  allowing  us  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  earth.  To 
Abraham,  a  man  of  great  faith, 
was  given  a  vision  in  which  he 
beheld  a  large  assemblage  of 
spiritual  beings. 

And  there  stood  one  among  them 
that  was  like  unto  God,  and  he  said 
unto  those  who  were  with  him:  We 
will  go  down,  for  there  is  space  there, 
and  we  will  take  of  these  materials, 
and  we  will  make  an  earth  whereon 
these  may  dwell; 

And  we  will  prove  them  herewith,  to 
see  if  they  will  do  all  things  whatso- 
ever the  Lord  their  God  shall  com- 
mand them; 

And  they  who  keep  their  first  estate 
shall  be  added  upon;  and  they  who 
keep  not  their  first  estate  shall  not 
have  glory  in  the  same  kingdom  with 
those  who  keep  their  first  estate;  and 
they  who  keep  their  second  estate 
shall  have  glory  added  upon  their 
heads  for  ever  and  ever  (Abraham 
3:24-26). 

Those  of  us  who  kept  our  first 
estate  were  privileged  to  come  to 
earth  and  possess  mortal  bodies, 
to  prove  ourselves  and  determine 
if  we  would  keep  our  second 
estate  by  doing  all  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  would  have  us 
do.  In  this  new  experience  we 
are  allowed  to  make  decisions, 
through  free  agency,  and  given 
the  right  to  choose,  for  which 
principle  Jehovah  fought  so  val- 
iantly against  Satan  in  the  war 
in  heaven.  But  many  times  we 
make  errors  and  mistakes  unin- 
tentionally. We  should  learn  by 
our  mistakes  and  avoid  repeating 
them.  The  Lord,  in  his  wisdom, 
kindness,  and  mercy,  has  pro- 
vided a  way  that  we  can  be  for- 
given of  our  transgressions.  It  is 
by  and  through  the  beautiful 
principle  of  repentance. 
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Running  like  a  golden  thread 
through  the  messages  of  the 
prophets  comes  the  admonition, 
"Repent  ye."  And,  with  the 
restoration  of  the  gospel,  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  again  is  heard 
loud  and  clear:  "Repent  and  be 
baptized."  Thomas  Carlyle  de- 
clared: "Of  all  the  acts  of  man, 
repentance  is  the  most  divine." 

When  the  heavenly  light  of  the 
gospel  message  touches  the  heart 
of  man,  and  he  develops  faith  in 
an  eternal  Heavenly  Father  and 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  he  gains  a 
desire  to  forsake  forbidden  paths 
and  abandon  evil  ways,  and 
changes  his  way  of  life.  From  an 
anguished  soul  he  cries  out:  "O 
God!  Have  mercy  upon  me  a 
sinner."  This  is  repentance,  that 
great  principle  of  the  gospel  that 
can  and  does  change  men.  It 
makes  bad  men  good,  and  good 
men  better.  It  is  really  a  princi- 
ple of  progress  encouraging  man 
ever  to  do  his  best. 

In  this  process  of  growth  or  de- 
velopment there  are  certain  gen- 
erally accepted  steps  necessary 
to  produce  a  reformation  in  one's 
life.  First,  must  come  an  aware- 
ness of  wrongdoing,  bringing  a 
feeling  of  genuine  remorse  and 
sorrow.  Then  comes  action,  with 
the  forsaking  or  abandoning  of 
that  which  is  wrong.  Another 
important  step  is  a  confessing  of 
sins  of  whatever  character  they 
may  be,  slight  or  grievous.  The 
Lord  has  placed  among  us  the 
bishop,  as  father  of  the  ward,  and 
to  him  one  who  has  repented  and 
is  seeking  forgiveness  should  go. 
The  Lord  has  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  this  procedure  in  these 
words:  "Behold,  he  who  has  re- 
pented of  his  sins,  the  same  is 
forgiven,   and   I,    the    Lord,    re- 


member them  no  more."  Then 
comes  the  final  test:  "By  this  ye 
may  know  if  a  man  repenteth  of 
his  sins — behold,  he  will  confess 
them  and  forsake  them"  (D&C 
58:42-43). 

A  repentant  person  will  also 
make  restitution,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  And,  finally,  he 
will  show  his  sincerity  by  sinning 
no  more,  but,  instead,  will  render 
obedience  to  the  commandments 
of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

The  Savior  taught  that  if  we 
expect  the  Lord  to  forgive  us  of 
our  errors,  we  must  be  willing  to 
forgive  others.  This  encourages 
repentance,  the  prerequisite  of 
forgiveness.  As  he  taught  his 
disciples  how  to  pray,  he  im- 
plored: "And  forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors" 
( Matthew  6:12).  And  he  further 
said:  "But  if  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses" 
(Matthew  6:15). 

In  our  generation  the  Lord  has 
said  to  the  people:  "Wherefore, 
I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  ought  to 
forgive  one  another;  for  he  that 
forgiveth  not  his  brother  his  tres- 
passes standeth  condemned  be- 
fore the  Lord;  for  there  remaineth 
in  him  the  greater  sin"  (D&C 
64:9).  What  is  the  greater  sin? 
It  is  the  refusal  td  acknowledge 
and  exercise  the  spirit  of  re- 
pentance. 

The  Savior  taught  a  beautiful 
lesson  in  forgiveness  when  a 
woman  was  brought  before  him 
who  had  been  taken  in  sin.  He 
faced  her  accusers  with  the  chal- 
lenge: "He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone  at  her"  (John  8:7).  He 
wrote  in  the  sand,  then  raising 
his  head  he  said:  "Woman,  where 
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are  those  thine  accusers?  hath  no 
man  condemned  thee? 

"She  said,  No  man,  Lord. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Neither 
do  I  condemn  thee:  go,  and  sin  no 
more"  (John  8:11).  This  is  a 
touching  lesson  in  tolerance  and 
forgiveness.  But  remember  that 
forgiveness  cannot  be  awarded 
unless  preceded  by  true  repent- 
ance.   It  must  be  earned. 

Forgiveness  is  a  continuing 
obligation  and  not  a  one-time 
occurrence.  In  answer  to  Peter's 
question,  "Lord,  how  oft  shall  my 
brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  for- 
give him?  till  seven  times?" 

The  Master  said:  "I  say  not 
unto  thee,  Until  seven  times:  but, 
Until  seventy  times  seven"  (Mat- 
thew 18:21-22). 

In  this  generation  the  Lord  has 
again  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
person  to  forgive  often.  In  1833, 
he  gave  this  message  to  the  saints 
through  their  Prophet: 

And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if 
after  thine  enemy  has  come  upon  thee 
the  first  time,  he  repent  and  come 
unto  thee  praying  thy  forgiveness, 
thou  shalt  forgive  him,  and  shalt  hold 
it  no  more  as  a  testimony  against 
thine  enemy — 

And  so  on  unto  the  second  and 
third  time;  and  as  oft  as  thine  enemy 
repenteth  of  the  trespass  wherewith  he 
has  trespassed  against  thee,  thou  shalt 
forgive  him,  until  seventy  times  seven 
(D&C  98:39-40). 

The  importance  of  the  relation- 
ship between  repentance  and  for- 
giveness is  clearly  shown  in  this 
revelation.  Without  repentance 
there  is  no  basis  for  forgiveness, 
yet  when  one  manifests  true  re- 
pentance, it  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  concerned  truly  to  forgive. 

The  Lord  has  made  it  clear  that 
we  should  forgive  with  all  our 
hearts.  This  means  wholehearted 
forgiveness  with  no  reservations 
and  not  just  a  token  or  partial 


forgiveness.  The  spirit  of  repent- 
ance must  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
one  forgiving  as  well  as,  in  the 
heart  of  the  one  to  be  forgiven. 

There  is  an  impressive  story 
told  of  wholehearted  forgiveness 
as  related  to  repentance. 

A  man  who  was  traveling  in  a 
railroad  coach  noticed  that  the 
young  man  seated  next  to  him 
seemed  to  be  very  much  de- 
pressed. Finally,  the  young  man, 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation, 
stated  that  he  was  a  convict  re- 
cently released  from  prison,  and 
that  his  family  had  not  visited 
him,  nor  had  they  written  often. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  reason 
they  had  not  visited  him  was  be- 
cause they  were  too  poor  to 
travel,  and  perhaps  they  had  not 
written  because  of  their  lack  of 
education.  However,  he  had  writ- 
ten and  asked  them  to  put  up  a 
signal  for  him,  so  that  when  the 
train  passed  the  farm,  he  would 
know  whether  or  not  he  had  been 
forgiven  and  would  be  welcomed 
home  again.  The  sign  was  desig- 
nated as  a  white  ribbon  to  be 
placed  in  a  large  apple  tree  near 
the  railroad  tracks. 

As  the  train  approached  the 
area  of  the  family  farm,  the  young 
man  became  very  anxious  and  ap- 
prehensive. Then  he  saw  the 
apple  tree.  His  eyes  became  bright 
with  sudden  tears.  Not  one — but 
the  whole  tree  was  white  with 
ribbons. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  it  in  his 
heart  to  forgive  the  repentant 
soul  even  before  forgiveness  is  re- 
quested. But  sad  it  is  for  one 
who  is  unwilling  to  repent. 

While  the  Lord  repeatedly  has 
given  assurance  of  his  willingness 
to  forgive  those  who  repent,  he 
has  warned  that  insincerity  and 
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the  giving  of  lip  service  only  will 
cancel  all  blessings  earned  and 
bring  about  sore  judgments.  He 
has  counseled  the  repentant  sin- 
ner as  follows : 

...  I  say  unto  you,  I,  the  Lord,  will 
not  lay  any  sin  to  your  charge;  go 
your  ways  and  sin  no  more;  but  unto 
that  soul  who  sinneth  shall  the  former 
sins  return,  saith  the  Lord  your  God 
(D&C  82:7). 

In  this  connection  it  may  be 
stressed  that  the  principle  of  re- 
pentance is  often  associated  with 
remorse,  sorrow,  regret  or  sad- 
ness for  wrongdoing.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  heartache  and 
sorrow  that  come  from  transgres- 
sion by  constantly  exercising  re- 
pentance in  our  hearts. 

The  Jews  used  to  mete  out 
punishment  for  acts  committed. 
The  Savior  taught  that  we 
should  control  our  thoughts  and 
impulses — factors  that  impel  ac- 
tions. He  once  said:  ".  .  .  whoso- 
ever looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her  hath  committed  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart" 
(Matthew  5:28).  If  thoughts 
and  impulses  are  controlled,  evil 
acts  will  never  occur,  hence  never 
require  repentance. 

President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr., 
once  observed:    "The  transgres- 


sions we  do  not  begin,  we  will 
never  have  to  stop."  This  state- 
ment offers  us  stimulation  to  re- 
frain from  evil-doing.  Yet,  since 
we  are  finite,  mortal,  and  imper- 
fect, we  know  we  will  make  some 
mistakes  that  will  require  repent- 
ance. Should  we  not  be  grateful 
to  the  Lord  that  he  has  estab- 
lished that  great  principle  that 
helps  us  to  reinstate  and  reestab- 
lish ourselves  with  him  and  our 
fellow  men?'  What  satisfaction 
comes  to  him  who  realizes  that 
victory,  through  repentance,  has 
attended  his  conquest  of  evil! 
And  what  joy  fills  his  heart  and 
soul  when  the  blessing  of  forgive- 
ness is  granted  him. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  procrasti- 
nate the  time  of  our  repentance, 
for  by  it  we  prepare  ourselves  to 
meet  God  as  Alma  says  so  well: 

For  behold,  this  life  is  the  time  for 
men  to  prepare  to  meet  God  .... 
therefore,  I  beseech  of  you  that  ye  do 
not  procrastinate  the  day  of  your 
repentance  until  the  end.  .  .  .  Ye  can- 
not say,  when  ye  are  brought  to  that 
awful  crisis,  that  I  will  repent,  that  I 
will  return  to  my  God.  Nay,  ye  can- 
not say  this.  .  .  .  For  behold,  if  ye 
have  procrastinated  the  day  of  your 
repentance  even  until  death,  behold, 
ye  have  become  subjected  to  the  spirit 
of  the  devil,  and  he  doth  seal  you 
his.  .  .  (Alma  34:32-35). 


The  Master  Hand 

Maxine  C.  Greenwood 

Clear  etched  against  the  soft,  gray  brush  strokes 

Of  the  Master  Hand, 

Stark  branches  lend  their  tracery  of  darker  hue 

In  this  vast,  barren  land. 

The  distant  peaks, 

Upthrust  by  mighty  power  in  ages  gone, 

Challenge  the  bold  trespasser, 

Though  they  lead  him  on, 

And  stand  as  guardians  of  this  enigmatic  plain 

Till  God  decrees  abundance 

With  life-giving  rain. 
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Autumn 

Celestia  J.  Taylor 

The  golden  haze  of  autumn  tints  the  sky, 
While  on  the  hills  the  leaves  are  burnished  brown; 
And  knee-deep  grasses  bend  and  sway  and  sigh 
In  rhythmic  blend  with  breezes  floating  down. 


The  lark  still  calls  her  mate  in  fluted  sound, 
And  answering  cadence  echoes  the  refrain. 
The  signs  of  harvest  time  are  all  around 
In  fruiting  trees  and  fields  of  ripened  grain. 

■L*  ^^ 

Oh,  life  is  good;  the  world  is  fair  today 
In  this,  our  home — this  land  with  freedom  blessed. 
And  may  the  whole  world  be  as  fair.  We  pray 
God's  peace  on  north  and  south  and  east  and  west. 


osemite  National  Park,  California 
'hotograph  by  Hal  Rumel 
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The  Golden  Seed 


Leola  Seely  Anderson 


■  The  sound  of  girlish  laughter 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  voices  try- 
ing to  remember  that  it  was  very, 
very  late  seemed  to  have  ceased. 
Were  the  girls  really  asleep — at 
last?  Slumber  party!  Where  did 
such  a  gathering  ever  get  its 
name?  Better  make  a  last  check 
to  be  sure  things  had  really  set- 
tled down. 

They  had — almost — except  for 
Ann  and  that  new  blond  girl 
whose  family  had  moved  into  our 
block  last  spring.  A  pool  of  silver 
light  from  a  sleepy  moon  etched 
their  earnest  young  profiles  in 
shadow. 

"Of  course  I  really  believe  it!" 
Ann's  voice  left  little  doubt. 
"There  is  a  God  and  he  is  alive, 
and  he's  on  our  side,  and  that 
makes  us  a  majority  in  any 
crowd!  You'll  see  when  you  go  to 


Seminary  with  me  on  Monday. 
Even  if  you  don't  quite  under- 
stand, you  can't  miss  the  fact 
that  all  of  us  in  the  class  believe 
it,  and  so  does  Brother  Carter. 
He's  wonderful!  You  know,  you 
might  find  that  6:45  a.m.  hour 
the  highlight  of  your  whole  day!" 
"Could  I  join  the  class?" 
Quietly  I  tiptoed  away.  A  gol- 
den seed  was  being  planted,  and 
not  for  worlds  would  I  have  in- 
truded. 

Just  a  year  ago  it  hadn't  been 
like  this  with  my  young  neigh- 
bor. A  busy  young  junior  at  high 
school,  popular,  loaded  with  ac- 
tivities, Ann  had  no  extra  time. 
An  additional  class  at  such  an 
early  hour  was  an  unnecessary 
burden,  her  mother  explained. 
The  girl  needed  her  sleep;  her 
health  must  be  considered;   be- 
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sides  she  had  to  keep  her  grades 
up  for  that  scholarship  she  was 
working  for.  She  went  to  MIA 
and  Sunday  School.   .   .   . 

How  well  I  know  the  argu- 
ments; I've  met  them  both  as 
parent  and  as  seminary  instruc- 
tor. And  I've  uncovered  some 
facts. 

Yes,  our  young  people  are 
among  the  busiest  in  the  world, 
combining  school,  extra  curricu- 
lar  activities,  and  Church.  But 
this  situation  only  requires  that 
they  learn  a  type  of  daily  organi- 
zation of  time  and  energy  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives! 

And  we  do  want  them  to  be 
good  students.  Well,  surveys 
have  shown  that  the  best  semin- 
ary students — those  most  faith- 
ful in  attendance  and  highest  in 
grades — also  rate  high  academic- 
ally. In  one  high  school  in  my 
own  district  with  fewer  than 
three  per  cent  Latter-day  Saint 
students,  four  of  the  valedictor- 
ians in  the  last  eight  years  have 
been  Seminary  graduates;  many 
more  have  held  responsible  stu- 
dent offices  and  excelled  in  both 
scholarship  and  sports. 

The  health  of  the  active  teen- 
ager must  be  considered,  of 
course.  Seminaries  in  my  area  be- 
gin from  6  a.m.  to  7  o'clock  at  the 
latest.  An  alert  mother  who 
makes  sure  that  her  family  is 
wholesomely  fed  will  find  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Master  an  effec- 
tive correlating  guide:  ".  .  .  Cease 
to  sleep  longer  than  is  needful 
.  .  .  arise  early,  that  your  bodies 
and  your  minds  may  be  invigor- 
ated" (D&C  88:124). 

Yet,  five  days  a  week,  every 
school  day — is  it  really  worth  it? 

From  my  ten  years'  experience, 


I  know  it  is.  But  listen  to  an- 
other "Seminary  family": 

Fifteen-year-old  Mike  Wilcox 
says:  "Worth  it?  Why,  Seminary 
has  changed  my  whole  life!  I 
wasn't  much  interested  in  the 
Church  before,  but  this  class  has 
got  me  making  folders,  discussing 
religion  with  my  friends,  collect- 
ing pictures,  reading  books, 
studying  the  scriptures — why  it's 
given  me  a  testimony  and  a  de- 
sire to  prepare  now  for  a  mission. 

His  sisters,  Karen  and  Sandra, 
to  date  adding  a  total  of  seven 
years  to  Mike's  two  in  Seminary, 
say:  "It  has  made  us  aware  of 
who  we  are  and  what  we  would 
like  to  be.  .  .  .  It  starts  our  day 
with  that  good  feeling." 

And  the  mother  of  these  three, 
Sister  Norma  Wilcox,  of  San 
Bernardino,  California  says:  "As 
I  see  my  children's  lives  grow 
and  become  meaningful  in  the 
ways  I  have  always  wanted  them 
to  be,  I  am  most  grateful  for 
teachers  who  daily  give  so  much 
of  themselves  to  youth  so  that 
mothers  like  me  can  be  proud 
and  happy." 

Since  it  seems  to  become  a 
matter  of  relative  values,  what 
do  we  want  most  for  our  chil- 
dren? 

The  most  priceless  gift  we  can 
give  our  children  is  growth  in 
spirituality,  that  will  lead  our 
teenagers  to  clean,  happy  lives  of 
faith,  service,  temple  marriage, 
and  to  exaltation  in  the  kingdom 
of  our  Father. 

Every  teenager  has  the  poten- 
tial to  gain  for  himself  the  same 
insight  shown  by  the  lad  whose 
Seminary  class  studied  the  life 
of  Samson,  the  strong  man  of 
the  Old  Testament.    Eagerly  the 
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young  people  had  read  the  whole  near  the  open  window  demanded, 

story  as  the  scriptures  unfold  it  in     Samson's     defense:      "Well, 

— of  a  young  man,  a  choice  soul,  what  would  you  do  if  they  put 

richly  endowed,  ordained  to  be  a  your  eyes  out  and  worked  you 

deliverer    of     his     people,     who  like  an  animal." 

chose,  instead,  the  road  of  selfish-  And  beside  him,  the  quiet  lad, 

ness,  degeneration,  suicide.    The  looking    out    toward    the    stark, 

discussion  in  class  was  spirited,  rocky  hills,  where  the  new  day 

As  the  teacher  pointed  out  that  was  beginning,  answered  softly, 

even    Samson's    last    act,    often  "What    would    you    do    if    they 

heralded  as  a  noble  sacrifice,  was  nailed  you  to  a  cross?" 

only  one  of  final  vengeance,  the  Here,  truly,  a  golden  seed  is 

broad-shouldered   young   athlete  springing  up  into  a  tree  of  life. 


Give  Me  an  Upper  Room 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

Dear  Lord,  give  me  an  upper  room 
Where  I  may  come — even  as  you 
Came  into  a  place  of  quietude  — 
Where  I  may  rest  and  pray,  renew 

Myself.   Where    I    may   face   my   soul 
Quite  unafraid;  and,  too,  face  thee, 
Freeing  my  spirit  of  its  doubt, 
Its  fear,  its  brief  uncertainty. 

Let  it  be  filled  with  utter  love, 
Make   it  a   sanctuary  of  grace, 
Of  peace  and  beauty  and  of  hope, 
Setting  my  world's  most  tranquil  pace. 

Here,  let  me  recollect  the  words, 
Admonishing,  "Peace,  peace,  be  still." 
Here,  let  me  aspire  to  all  that  I  may  be,'. 
Learning  to  know  and  love  and  live  thy  will. 


Shared  Joy 

Vesta   Nickerson   Fairbairn 

My    heart    holds    close    your    muted    words, 

Too    dear   for    songs — 

Their   captive    beauty  treasured    lies 

Where   love   belongs. 
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■  We  were  all  glad  when  Mama 
took  the  dressmaking  course  spon- 
sored by  the  Relief  Society.  We 
were  glad  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 
For  one,  it  gave  Mama  three  days 
of  vacation  with  her  friends. 
Mama  is  sort  of  isolated  on  our 
farm,  and  it  did  her  the  world  of 
good  to  be  able  to  chat  and  sew 
and  try  on  with  the  other  ladies 
taking  the  course.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing lunches,  the  sewing  class  went 
over  to  the  school  cafeteria  and 
ate  dinner  the  same  as  we  stu- 
dents do. 

When  I  knew  Mama  was  com- 
ing over  for  lunch,  I  sort  of  hung 
around  the  cafeteria  after  I  had 
eaten,  just  to  see  Mama.  She's  so 
pretty,  and  she  is  always  so  glad 
to  see  any  of  our  family.  You 
would  think  she  would  get  tired 
of  us,  but  she  doesn't  seem  to. 
Whenever  Mama  sees  us,  especial- 
ly if  she  hadn't  expected  to,  she 
seems  as  happy  as  if  Santa  Claus 
had  dropped  in  unexpectedly  in 
the  middle  of  June. 


As  I  said,  we  were  all  happy 
when  Mama  took  the  dressmak- 
ing course.  We  are  happy  be- 
cause we  knew  if  Mama  learned 
to  sew  she  could  make  things  for 
us.  Mama  had  been  too  timid  to 
try  to  sew.  And  It's  mighty  ex- 
pensive to  buy  dresses  for  three 
girls,  even  if  you  watch  the  sales, 
as  Mama  always  does. 

I  remember  so  well  Mama  say- 
ing: "Now  you  girls  help  all  you 
can  with  the  work  each  morning 
so  I  can  take  the  dressmaking 
class.  I'm  to  make  a  cotton  dress 
for  myself,  and  when  I've  finished 
I'll  know  how  to  lay  out  a  pat- 
tern, how  to  fit,  how  to  sew,  and 
how  to  press.  And  would  you 
believe  it,  I'll  learn  a  little  about 
modeling!  And  then  I'm  going  to 
teach  all  three  of  my  girls  every- 
thing I  have  learned.  And  be- 
sides that,  I'm  going  to  start 
right  in  sewing  for  you  girls." 

You  can  imagine  how  excited 
and  thrilled  Margaret  Ann  and 
Nancy  and  I  were  when  she  said 
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that.  Of  course  we  pitched  in 
and  made  beds  and  did  dishes 
and  everything  before  school,  and 
after. 

Mama's  dressmaking  class  went 
well,  and  Mama  said  she  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it.  We  were  all 
so  proud  when  Mama  wore  the 
dress  she  made  herself. 

Nancy  and  Margaret  Ann  and 
I  could  hardly  wait  until  the  day 
that  Mama  would  take  us  all 
shopping  for  fabric  for  our  first 
dresses. 

Then  one  day  when  Mama  was 
going  to  town  she  said:  "Sherry 
Lynn,  shine  your  shoes  and  wash 
real  well,  and  put  on  your  brown 
plaid  dress,  and  you  can  go  shop- 
ping with  me.  I  believe  if  we  will 
be  extra  careful  on  grocery  buy- 
ing this  week,  we  can  buy  some 
fabric  for  a  dress,  and  I'll  try  to 
make  it." 

I  must  have  looked  disappoint- 
ed, instead  of  bubbling  joyfully 
as  Mama  had  expected,  because 
Mama  said:  "Sherry  Lynn,  don't 
you  want  to  go  shopping  for  fab- 
ric for  a  dress?" 

"Yes,  Mama,  but.  .  .  ." 

I  didn't  have  the  heart  to  tell 
Mama  that  Nancy  and  Margaret 
Ann  and  I  had  talked  about  all 
going  shopping  together  for  fab- 
ric for  each  of  us.  We  had  vis- 
ualized Mama  sewing  up  three 
dresses  in  quick  time.  In  our 
dreams  we  had  just  forgotten 
that  Mama  had  to  plan  and  fig- 
ure to  buy  extras,  and  that  fabric 
for  dresses  for  us  three  just 
wouldn't  come  all  at  once.  We 
should  have  known  that  we  would 
have  to  take  turns,  as  we  always 
did,  with  shoes  and  winter  coats 
and  things. 

I  looked  at  Nancy.    She's  two 


years  older  than  I.  I  wouldn't 
want  Nancy  to  feel  hurt  about 
not  going  to  buy  fabric.  Nancy  is 
so  very  pretty,  and  she's  just  as 
nice  as  she  is  pretty.  But  Nancy 
was  looking  happy  about  Mama's 
taking  me. 

I  looked  at  tiny  Margaret  Ann. 
She's  two  years  younger  than  I. 
Why  hadn't  Mama  promised  her 
the  first  dress?  Margaret  Ann  is 
a  cute  little  pixie.  You  just  can't 
help  but  love  Margaret  Ann.  I 
thought  Margaret  Ann  would 
break  into  tears  and  beg  to  have 
the  first  dress,  but  little  as  she 
is,  she  seemed  happy  that  I  had 
been  chosen. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  and  pick 
out  the  fabric,  Sherry  Lynn,  or 
would  you  rather  I  bought  some- 
thing in  which  you  would  look 
nice?" 

"Oh,  I  would  rather  go,  Mama! 
It's  just  that  I  had  hoped  Mar- 
garet Ann  and  Nancy  could  go 
and  get  some  yardage,  too.  If  you 
would  rather  let  one  of  them  go, 
I  could  wait.  .  .  ." 

Mother  is  always  so  lavish  with 
praise  if  she  thinks  we  are  unsel- 
fish, and  she  hugged  me  close, 
and  said  I  was  a  good  girl,  and 
she  would  like  very  much  to  take 
all  three,  but  their  time  would 
come. 

I  wondered  why  Mama  had 
chosen  me  to  be  first  on  the  dress- 
making list.  Then  I  remembered 
the  book  on  psychology  Mama 
had  been  reading  which  pointed 
out  that  the  middle  child  was 
often  neglected,  and  I  knew  why 
I  had  been  picked  out  to  be  the 
first  for  a  new  dress. 

So  that's  how  I  happened  to 
go  shopping  with  Mama.  We 
looked  at  material  in  all  of  the 
dry  goods  stores.    Then  there  it 
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was,  the  fabric  I  really  wanted. 
It  was  draped  around  a  manikin 
and  it  was  beautiful! 

I  wish  that  I  could  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  this  yardage.  If  you  will 
think  of  the  prettiest  single  pink 
rose  you  have  ever  seen,  add  a 
couple  of  lovely  green  leaves  and 
a  tiny  stem,  and  then  lay  that 
one  rose  on  a  pale  pink  back- 
ground, you  will  have  a  swatch 
of  the  cloth.  Now  think  of  dozens 
of  this  same  lovely  pink  rose,  and 
you  will  have  the  yardage  which 
I  chose. 

Mama  liked  the  fabric,  too.  I 
could  tell  by  the  light  in  her  eyes 
and  her  big  smile.  But  she 
frowned  slightly  when  she  saw 
the  price  per  yard.  It  was  more 
expensive  than  she  had  wanted 
to  pay.  Mama  felt  the  cloth  and 
studied  it  carefully.  I  knew  she 
was  taking  a  thread  count.  I 
didn't  pester  about  buying  this 
certain  piece,  but  stood  close  by, 
with  my  eyes  squeezed  tightly 
shut,  and  said  a  silent  prayer, 
ever  so  hopefully,  that  Mama 
would  decide  on  this  lovely  rose 
fabric  for  my  very  own  dress. 

When  the  clerk  came  up  and 
asked  if  she  could  help,  Mama 
said,  "We  want  a  length  of  this 
material,  but  I  want  to  buy  a 
pattern  first." 

My  heart  did  some  flip  flops,  I 
was  so  happy. 

Going  through  the  pattern 
book  was  fun,  too,  and  then  we 
saw  the  exact  pattern  we  wanted. 
Mama  had  the  clerk  get  the  pat- 
tern which  was  my  age  size,  and 
we  went  back  to  the  fabric  coun- 
ter. I  was  glad  to  get  there  be- 
cause I  feared  someone  might 
come  and  buy  the  whole  bolt  of 
lovely  rose  fabric  while  we  were 
picking  out  a  pattern. 


The  clerk  was  about  to  cut  the 
cloth  the  length  the  pattern 
called  for  when  Mama  said, 
"Please  give  me  an  extra  yard." 

I  knew  what  Mama  was  think- 
ing. Mama  wasn't  right  sure  of 
her  dressmaking  ability  yet,  and 
if  she  should  make  a  mistake, 
she  wanted  enough  cloth  to  cut 
another  sleeve,  or  waist,  or  what- 
ever might  be  needed.  Mama  let 
me  carry  the  package  after  the 
clerk  wrapped  up  the  fabric,  the 
zipper,  the  thread,  and  the  pat- 
tern. I  don't  know  when  I  have 
been  so  happy,  as  I  was  walking 
out  of  the  store  with  it  tucked 
under  my  arm. 

When  we  went  to  the  grocery 
store,  Mama  bought  only  the  es- 
sentials. And  I  didn't  tease  for 
goodies,  as  I  have  sometimes. 

Valentine's  Day  was  on  its 
way,  and  Mama  promised  she 
would  get  the  dress  made  by 
then.  I  could  hardly  wait  for 
Mama  to  start  working  on  the 
dress.  Then  one  day,  after  Mama 
was  caught  up  with  the  washing 
and  ironing  and  the  mending  and 
darning,  she  started  cutting  out 
the  dress.  Since  the  pattern  we 
had  bought  was  just  my  size, 
Mama  sewed  while  I  was  in 
school,  and  didn't  have  to  fit  it. 

When  Nancy  and  Margaret 
Ann  and  I  came  home  from 
school  Mama  said  happily:  "Well, 
I  have  your  dress  all  finished, 
Sherry  Lynn." 

It  was  beautiful  hanging  there 
on  a  hanger.  The  dress  had  a 
fitted  bodice,  and  a  really  full 
gathered  skirt.  The  sleeves  came 
almost  to  the  elbow  with  a  ruffle 
around  the  edge.  Because  the 
dress  had  the  lovely  rosebuds  all 
over,   it   just   didn't   need   extra 
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trimming.  My  heart  almost 
stoppped  with  rapture  as  I 
slipped  into  the  dress,  while  my 
sisters  and  Mother  watched. 

"Oh,  dear!" 

I  looked  at  myself  in  the  mirror. 
The  dress  hung  big  and  queer. 
Mama  was  so  disappointed  I  did 
not  say  a  word.  She  started  pinch- 
ing in  the  waist,  and  trying  to 
raise  the  skirt,  but  we  all  knew  to 
make  the  d/ess  fit  me,  would  be 
more  work  than  she  had  already 
done  to  make  it. 

"Let  Nancy  try  it  on,  Mama." 

I  must  admit  I  was  fighting 
tears,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  break 
down  and  cry  in  front  of  Mama 
when  she  had  worked  so  hard  to 
make  it.  I  let  the  dress  fall  off 
me,  and  handed  it  to  Nancy  who 
put  it  on. 

A  dress  just  couldn't  have  fit 
anyone  better  than  that  dress  fit 
Nancy. 

"It's  yours,  Nancy,"  I  said, 
smiling.  I  was  happy  for  her  to 
have  it,  but  disappointed.  Oh, 
let's  face  it,  I  was  so  disappointed 
I  could  hardly  stand  it. 

Nancy  stood  sort  of  primping 
in  front  of  the  big  mirror,  but  she 
said,  "Sherry  Lynn,  I  just  could 
not  take  it  from  you.  Mama,  let's 
put  it  away  until  Sherry  grows 
into  it." 

Mama's  mind  was  racing  ahead 
of  all  of  us.  "I  bought  extra  fab- 
ric you  remember,  Sherry  Lynn, 
and  I  haven't  wasted  a  speck.  Ac- 
tually I  cut  it  out  to  advantage. 
I'll  just  use  some  pale  pink  and 
I'll  design  you  a  dress  out  of  what 
is  left,  and  it  will  be  really  clever." 

Mama  picked  up  a  pencil  and 
started  sketching  on  an  envelope. 
The  dress  she  designed,  I  wish 
you  could  see,  but  I'll  try  to  tell 
you  about  it.   The  yoke  was  of 


plain  pink  and  on  each  shoulder 
was  appliqued  a  single  rosebud 
cut  from  the  fabric.  Then  the  low- 
er part  of  the  bodice  was  of  the 
rosebud  material.  A  full  overskirt 
with  scallops  was  of  the  rosebud 
fabric  over  a  plain  pink  skirt.  We 
could  all  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
dress  Mama  had  designed  would 
be  just  as  lovely  and  quite  a  bit 
fancier  and  cleverer  than  the  one 
she  had  just'  finished. 

All  three  of  us  jumped  for  joy 
and  shouted,  "Make  it,  Mommie, 
just  as  you  have  designed  it." 

Mama  had  a  lot  to  do,  but  the 
day  before  Valentine's  day  she 
finished  the  dress.  When  we  came 
home  the  dress  was  hanging,  just 
waiting  for  me  to  slip  into  it.  It 
was  so  lovely,  I  could  just  see 
myself  at  school  looking  like  a 
valentine  all  wrapped  in  pink  and 
rosebuds. 

Nancy  took  the  dress  from  the 
hanger,  and  held  it  for  me  to  slip 
into,  as  I  hurried  to  take  off  my 
brown  plaid  dress. 

"Nancy!  I'm  smothering.  I 
can't  get  through!" 

"Oh,  dear,  it's  too  little," 
Mama  moaned. 

And  it  was  too  small.  There 
just  wasn't  any  use  trying  to 
shove  big  old  me  into  it,  so  I  took 
it  off  before  I  tore  it.  I  held  up 
the  dress,  just  loving  it,  and 
looked  at  cute  little  Margaret 
Ann. 

"Put  it  on,  honey,"  I  said. 

Margaret  Ann  slipped  into  it, 
and  it  fit  perfectly.  She  looked 
as  cute  and  beautiful  and  lovely 
as  a  cupid  could. 

I'm  not  selfish,  and  I  was  real- 
ly glad  for  Nancy  to  have  the  first 
dress,  and  for  Margaret  Ann  to 
have  the  second  one,  but  I  was 
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so  disappointed  I  knew  I  would 
cry  like  a  baby  if  I  stayed  there  a 
second  longer.  I  ran  clear  up- 
stairs and  hid  myself  deep  in  the 
closet.  Hidden  away  all  by  my- 
self, I  cried  and  cried. 

After  all  the  tears  in  my  sys- 
tem were  cried  out,  I  started  to 
analyze  myself.  I  wasn't  crying 
because  Nancy  and  Margaret 
Ann  had  new  dresses.  I  had  want- 
ed that  all  the  time.  I  was  cry- 
ing because  I  had  told  all  the 
girls  in  my  class  that  on  Valen- 
tine's Day  I  was  going  to  wear 
a  dress  Mama  had  made  for  me. 
I  just  couldn't  face  the  girls  at 
school  with  my  same  old  dark 
brown  dress.  But  there  in  the 
closet,  I  decided  I  would  have  to, 
and  I  crawled  out  of  my  hiding 
place  and  washed  up  and  went 
down  for  supper. 

The  next  morning  Nancy 
turned  over  in  our  bed  and  looked 
at  me.  I  could  tell  she  hadn't  done 
much  sleeping  either.  Then  she 
spoke  sort  of  timidly  and  softly 
so  no  one  would  hear. 

"Sherry  Lynn,  do  you  mind  if 
I  wear  the  rose  petal .  dress  for 
Valentine's  Day?" 

"Of  course  not.  I  want  you  to 
wear  it.  It  was  made  to  be  worn 
on  Valentine's  Day,  and  it  is 
yours  to  wear." 

Margaret  Ann,  sleeping  in  the 
little  single  bed  next  to  us,  turned 
over  then  and  spoke  to  me. 

"Sherry  Lynn,  is  it  all  right  if 
I  wear  my  new  dress  today,  too?" 

"Of  course  it's  all  right,  Mar- 
garet Ann.  I'd  feel  bad  if  you 
didn't  wear  it." 

I  laughed  and  shrugged  my 
shoulders,  as  I  pulled  on  my  same 
old  plaid  dress,  then  slipped  on 


my  work  apron.  I  hurried  down 
first  to  help  Mama  with  the 
breakfast. 

As  I  walked  into  the  dining 
room  there  hung  my  white  Sun- 
day blouse.  I  should  have  known 
Mama  would  stay  up  and  wash 
and  iron  it  so  I  would  look  nice 
for  Valentine's  Day,  too.  But  can 
you  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
saw  beside  the  blouse  a  bright 
red  corduroy  jumper!  Mama  was 
smiling  ever  so  sweetly  when  she 
spoke. 

"Sherry  Lynn,  I've  stayed  up 
half  the  night  making  this  jump- 
er, and  if  it  doesn't  fit,  I'll  chew 
the  whole  thing  up  like  our  billy 
goat  would." 

I  didn't  have  to  be  told  to  take 
off  my  dress  and  try  it  on.  As  I 
unpeeled  my  old  brown  dress 
Mama  stood  ready  to  slip  the 
jumper  over  my  head.  I  smoothed 
the  skirt  and  moved  in  front  of 
the  big  mirror  and  then  just 
gasped.  It  fit  perfectly,  and  I 
looked  really  neat  and  tailored 
and  trim. 

I  had  thought  lately  I  was  too 
big  for  kisses,  but  I  knew  then 
that  no  one  is  too  old  to  show 
love  and  appreciation.  I  turned 
and  hugged  Mama  hard,  and 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  As  I 
did,  her  salty  tears  and  mine 
blended  into  great  big  tears.  But 
we  didn't  care,  we  just  hugged 
each  other  even  more. 

As  we  left  home  to  go  to  school 
with  our  valentines  in  a  box,  Nan- 
cy and  Margaret  Ann  and  I  were 
singing,  "My  Funny  Little  Val- 
entine." And  in  my  heart  I  was 
thanking  my  Heavenly  Father  for 
giving  me  such  a  wonderful  moth- 
er, and  giving  us  all  three  Valen- 
tine dresses  at  once. 
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Chapter  5 


Synopsis:  Joan  Morgan,  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Hillcrest  Hospital,  is 
criticized  by  her  roommate  Kathy  Kirk,  and  by  Dr.  Desmond,  for  trying  to 
shock  Tom,  a  young  patient,  out  of  his  despondency  and  to  think  of  his  pos- 
sibilities. Kathy  invites  Joan  to  spend  a  week  end  at  the  Kirk  family  farm. 
While  there,  Tom's  mother,  Mrs.  Aines,  tells  Joan  that  she  is  following  the 
wrong  course  and  is  doing  harm  to  Tom,  instead  of  helping  him. 


■  As  the  months  passed,  Joan 
found  herself  enjoying  her  visits 
with  Kathy's  folks  more  than  she 
felt  she  should.  She  enjoyed  the 
big  bright  moon  and  the  clean 
fresh  air,  but,  most  of  all,  she 
was  growing  very  close  to  little 
Joey. 

Today,  however,  Joan  wasn't 
thinking  about  the  farm.  She 
was  having  a  hard  time  concen- 
trating on  much  of  anything,  be- 
cause she  knew  that  David  had 
been  trying  to  get  Tom  to  show 
some  interest  in  studying.  "If 
you  want  me  to,  I'll  coach  you  in 
English,"  she  had  heard  David 
tell  him.  But  so  far,  Tom  would 
not  commit  himself. 

Joan  kept  watching  for  David 
to  finish  his  morning's  work  and 
come  to  her  floor,  because  she 
had  a  surprise  for  Tom.  If  only  it 


works,  she  thought  .  .  .  but  it 
will  .  .  .  it's  just  got  to.  By  noon 
she  still  hadn't  seen  David  and 
was  beginning  to  wonder  if  he 
were  at  work,  when  she  saw  him 
waiting  for  the  elevator. 

"David!"  She  hurried  down  the 
hall.  "David,  guess  what?  I  had 
a  sudden  inspiration  yesterday. 
I  went  to  a  bookstore  and  got  an 
English  workbook  .  .  .  you  know, 
the  kind  they  use  in  high  school? 
What  do  you  think?" 

"I  don't  know,  Miss  Morgan, 
but  it  sure  is  worth  a  try." 

"I  want  you  to  take  it  to  him. 
Are  you  sure  it's  English  that 
he  needs  help  with  the  most?" 

"No,  I  only  guessed.  It's  Eng- 
lish for  most  of  us  fellows.  I'll 
take  it  in  to  him  on  my  lunch 
hour.  Thanks,  you're  great." 

As  the  elevator  doors  closed  be- 
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hind  David,  Joan  smiled  to  her- 
self. I'm  far  from  being  great, 
she  thought,  but  still,  I  feel  I 
really  am  accomplishing  a  great 
deal  here.  I  feel  that  I  am  an 
efficient  head  nurse.  She  walked 
with  a  confident  step  to  the  end 
of  the  hall  where  the  second  floor 
nurses'  station  was  in  quite  a 
hum  of  business. 

As  she  approached,  the  voices 
died  down  a  bit.  The  quiet  laugh- 
ing stopped. 

"Two-forty-four  is  in  quite  a 
lot  of  pain.  When  did  she  have 
the  last  hypo?"  Joan  asked, 
reaching  for  the  chart  wheel. 

Then  she  caught  sight  of  the 
look  in  both  Miss  Jackson's  and 
Kathy's  eyes.  She  didn't  need 
to  look  up  to  know  that  Doctor 
Desmond  was  somewhere  near. 
She  busied  herself  with  the  writ- 
ing on  the  card  and  pretended 
not  to  notice.  I  hope  it  doesn't 
show  in  my  eyes  as  it  does  in 
theirs,  she  thought. 

By  now,  she  knew  her  heart 
gave  an  extra  little  sigh  when- 
ever he  was  near,  and  this  upset 
her.  I'm  too  old  for  a  schoolgirl 
crush,  she  kept  telling  herself. 
And  she  felt  sure  that's  all  it  was, 
just  an  attraction.  She  also  felt 
that  he  had  made  her  feel  this 
way  on  purpose.  The  way  he  had 
of  looking  at  her,  of  teasing  her 
.  .  .  just  the  same  way  he  did 
all  the  others,  she  knew  .  .  .  still, 
she  felt  he  was  especially  attract- 
ed to  her.  Sometimes  when  their 
eyes  met,  she  could  feel  he  wasn't 
teasing  .  .  .  even  when  he  was 
scolding  her,  the  message  was 
there. 

Doctor  Desmond  was  talking 
to  Kathy  now,  and  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  so  deep,  so  sincere  made 
Joan    all    warm    inside.    That's 


pretty  good,  she  thought.  He's 
talking  medical  terms  to  another 
girl,  and  I  get  all  flustered!  She 
put  the  chart  in  its  place  and 
turned  to  go  when  he  spoke  her 
name. 

"Miss   Morgan." 

She  turned  toward  him. 

"Have  you  finished  your 
rounds?" 

"Not  completely."  She  didn't 
want  to  tell  him  that  she  still 
had  Tom  to  visit,  but  was  pur- 
posely waiting  until  after  David 
had  been  there.  She  knew  that 
to  mention  Tom's  name  always 
brought  a  strained  feeling  be- 
tween them. 

"Doctor  Niles  wanted  me  to 
ask  you  to  come  in  and  see  him 
when  you're  through." 

"Oh,  thank  you.  Did  he  say 
what  he  wanted  me  for?" 

The  young  doctor  smiled.  "No, 
he  didn't.  Have  you  been  break- 
ing any  hospital  regulations?" 

Joan  quickly  looked  at  Kathy 
and  Miss  Jackson.  She  couldn't 
tell  for  sure  if  their  smiles  were 
like  his,  good  naturedly  laughing 
with  her,  or  if  they  were  secretly 
laughing  at  her. 

As  Joan  stepped  into  Tom's 
room,  she  was  disappointed.  She 
had  thought  he  would  be  busy 
with  the  exercises  in  the  work- 
book. She  had  pictured  him  all 
smiles,  all  enthused.  But,  instead, 
the  shades  were  still  drawn,  and 
the  workbook  was  on  his  night 
stand. 

"Hi,  Tom,"  she  said. 

"Hello." 

"How  would  you  like  to  sit  in 
your  easy  chair  for  a  little  while 
today?" 

"How  would  you  like  to  quit 
being  so  impossible?  You  know 
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1  can't  sit  up  in  a  chair." 

"Oh,  but  you  can.  The  casts 
come  off  today." 

"Really?  Why  didn't  some- 
body tell  me?" 

"You  didn't  ask.  Usually  the 
first  thing  a  patient  in  a  cast  asks 
is,  'how  long  does  this  thing  have 
to  stay  on?'  but  you  haven't 
asked,  so  nobody  thought  to  tell 
you." 

"Miss  Morgan  .  .  .  what  will 
it  be  like?  I  mean  to  have  the 
casts  off" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  you  will 
weigh  a  lot  less,  and  it  will  be 
easier  for  the  nurses  to  make 
your  bed,  and  we  can  help  you  to 
sit  in  a  chair  because  with  the 
casts  off  your  legs,  your  knees 
will  bend.  Your  back  will  feel 
weak  where  it  has  been  support- 
ed by  the  cast,  but  you'll  feel  a 
lot  better." 

Tom  was  smiling.  For  just  a 
brief  moment,  he  was  smiling. 
Then  the  old  cloud  came  back  to 
his  eyes.  "Yeah,"  he  said,  "big 
deal.  So  I  can  sit  in  a  chair.  Then 
what?" 

"Then  you  can  put  the  tray 
across  your  lap  and  put  your 
English  book  on  the  tray,  and.  . ." 

"Oh,  so  that's  it.  You  gave  Da- 
vid that  book  to  give  to  me.  Well, 
you  can  take  it  back." 

"Now,  Tom,  it's  not  going  to 
hurt  you  to  just  do  a  little  each 
day.  It  will  help  to  pass  the  time 
away.  The  exercises  start  out  real 
easy,  see?"  she  picked  the  book 
up  and  walked  towards  him. 

"Yeah.  I  know  .  .  .  real  easy. 
Well,  I  can't  even  do  the  real 
easy  ones.  Now,  what  does  that 
do  to  your  theory,  Miss  Mor- 
gan?" 

Joan  pressed  her  lips  together. 
She  felt  like  shaking  Tom.    She 


felt  like  shaking  him  real  hard, 
and  she  felt  like  crying.  She  did 
neither.  She  just  quietly  placed 
the  book  back  on  the  bedside 
table  and  walked  out. 

Joan  started  to  walk  down  the 
hall  toward  the  nurses'  station, 
but  Doctor  Desmond  and  the 
nurses  were  still  there,  so  she 
slipped  out  the  hall  door  and  went 
down  the  steps.  She  was  discour- 
aged about  Tom,  and  she  was 
angered  at  the  way  all  the  young 
nurses  made  such  a  fuss  over 
Dean  Desmond.  What  makes  me 
the  most  angry  of  all,  she  thought, 
is  the  way  he  just  stands  there 
enjoying  it  so  much.  Who  does 
he  think  he  is,  anyway?  she 
asked  herself.  After  all,  he  isn't 
the  only  doctor  in  this  hospital 
.  .  .  but  he  is  the  best  looking  one, 
she  had  to  admit. 

wIoan  opened  the  outside  door 
and  felt  the  warmth  of  the  after- 
noon sun  on  her,  giving  comfort. 
She  hadn't  stopped  for  lunch, 
and  now  she  was  too  upset  to  be 
hungry.  David  was  watering  the 
roses  by  the  south  entrance.  She 
went  over  to  him.  "This  part  of 
your  job,  too?"  she  asked  him. 

"Oh,  I  do  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing. Have  you  talked  to  Tom?" 

"Yes.  He  isn't  interested.  He 
makes  me  so  angry." 

"I  know.  When  I  was  there,  he 
told  me  I  was  just  wasting  my 
time.  Said  he'd  never  be  able  to 
pass  the  entrance  exams.  I  told 
him  that's  what  I  was  there  for, 
to  help  him." 

"Oh,  David,  there  has  to  be 
something  we  can  do." 

"Maybe  he's  worried  about 
money  for  college.  He  didn't  say 
so,  but  I  bet  his  mother  doesn't 
have  much  money,  what  with  be- 
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ing  a  widow  and  all  those  kids." 

"Oh,  David!  I'll  bet  that's  it. 
Why  didn't  I  think  of  that?  He 
naturally  wouldn't  say  anything. 
He  wouldn't  want  us  to  know. 
Well,  we  can  fix  that  in  a  hurry. 
There  should  be  some  kind  of  a 
scholarship  or  grant  or  something 
we  can  get  for  him.  Oh,  David, 
for  the  first  time,  I  feel  as  though 
we've  come  through  the  woods." 

Joan  hurried  inside.  As  she 
left  the  elevator,  she  almost 
bumped  into  Kathy. 

"Well,  where  are  you  going  in 
such  a  hurry?" 

"Oh,  Kathy,  I  think  David  and 
I  have  made  some  progress  with 
Tom.  He  seemed  interested  in 
going  to  school,  but  then  all  of  a 
sudden  he  changed.  David  says 
he  thinks  Tom  cooled  off  because 
of  his  family's  finances  ...  so  I 
am  going  to  find  out  about.  ..." 

"Joan,  I  wish  you  were  right, 
but.  .  .  .  Oh,  Joan,  money  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Tom's  atti- 
tude. His  father  left  a  trust  fund 
for  his  education.  There  is  plenty 
of  money  for  his  schooling." 

"There  is  money?  Then  why?" 

"Could  be  that  he  just  wants 
you  to  leave  him  alone,  as  he 
keeps  telling  you." 

"Kathy,  I  can't  quit.  I  just 
know  there's  a  way  to  get  him 
back  on  that  farm." 

"Well,  your  persistence  is  to 
be  admired.  Only,  you  are  asking 
for  a  lot  of  heartache.  What 
about  your  theory  not  to  become 
too  attached  to  your  patients?" 

Joan  couldn't  answer  that  one. 
She  hadn't  felt  as  though  she 
were  becoming  too  attached  to 
Tom,  not  until  Kathy  mentioned 
it.  Now  she  could  see  that  it  was 
true. 

Joan  was  on  her  way  to  the 


second  floor  when  she  remem- 
bered that  Doctor  Niles  had 
wanted  to  see  her.  She  wondered 
what  he  wanted.  She  smiled  to 
herself  as  she  remembered  what 
Dean  had  said,  about  disobeying 
hospital  regulations.  She  knew 
she  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
that,  still,  maybe  she  had  slipped 
up  on  something,  she  thought. 

She  tapped  at  his  door,  and 
there  was  no  answer.  She  turned 
to  go  when  she  saw  him  walking 
toward  her.  A  strange  feeling 
came  over  her.  He's  a  fine  look- 
ing man,  she  thought.  If  only  he 
wasn't  so  brisk  and  all  for  busi- 
ness. 

"Hello,  Miss  Morgan.  Let's  go 
inside.  I  have  some  things.  ..." 

"I  hope  I  haven't  been  neglect- 
ing my  work,  Doctor  Niles." 

"On  the  contrary.  Here,  sit 
here.  I  just  have  some  applica- 
tions I  want  you  to  look  over.  We 
need  two  or  three  new  nurses. 
There  are  never  enough  nurses. 
.  .  .  You  are  doing  a  fine  job, 
Miss  Morgan." 

Doctor  Niles  looked  at  her  and 
his  gaze  held  hers.  She  felt  as  if 
he  wanted  to  say  something 
more,  but  he  didn't.  She  took 
the  papers  he  handed  to  her. 

"Are  these  applications  re- 
cent?" she  asked. 

"Yes.  I  think  you  should  look 
them  over  and  give  me  the  names 
of  three  or  four  you  think  sound 
the  best." 

"I  will,  Doctor  Niles."  She  took 
the  papers  and  stood  up. 

"Oh,  Miss  Morgan.  I  have  just 
been  in  Tom's  room.  I  hadn't 
seen  him  for  a  couple  of  days. 
What  have  you  done  to  that 
boy?" 

"What  have "  She  looked 
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up  at  the  Doctor.  His  eyes  were 
soft,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  he 
was  almost  ready  to  smile  that 
big  smile  of  his  again,  but  it  was 
just  a  pleasant  smile  ...  a  little 
smile. 

"Do  you  know  what  he  was 
doing  when  I  got  there?" 

"No." 

"He  was  sitting  in  a  chair  with 
some  kind  of  a  schoolbook  on  his 
lap." 

"He  was?" 

"Yes.  He  said  you  had  given 
him  the  book." 

"Yes  .  .  .  I.  .  .  ." 

"I  wouldn't  get  my  hopes  up 
too  high,  Miss  Morgan,  these 
cases  are  changeable,  but  I  think 
you  have  made  good  progress." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Doctor.  I  hope 
so." 

"Now,  if  you'll  just  look  those 
papers  over  this  evening,  I'll  ex- 
pect a  report  in  the  morning." 

Joan  thanked  him.  "I'll  have 
them  ready,"  she  said  and  tried 
to  hold  her  voice  calm,  though 
there  was  a  happy  little  tune  try- 
ing to  bubble  from  between  the 
words  she  spoke. 

Suddenly  Joan  felt  hungry. 
She  hurried  to  the  lunchroom.  I 
hope  they  haven't  closed,  I'm  so 
late    for    the    lunch    hour,    she 


thought.  She  also  hoped  she 
would  see  someone  to  talk  to. 
Doctor  Dean  Desmond  would  do 
just  fine.  She  wanted  to  tell  him 
how  Tom  was.  .  .  .  She  wanted 
to  let  him  know  that,  at  last,  she 
was  getting  through  to  Tom. 

Joan  entered  the  room  and 
looked  around.  There  were  a  lot 
of  late  diners.  She  spotted  Miss 
Jackson  and  Doctor  Desmond 
sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
She  decided  not  to  bother  them. 
She  had  picked  up  a  tray  when 
she  heard  it — the  piercing  sound 
of  the  ambulance.  At  first  it  was 
so  small  a  sound  that  she  knew 
the  ambulance  was  still  blocks 
away  from  the  hospital,  then  as 
it  came  closer,  the  sickening 
scream  filled  her  whole  being. 
She  quickly  looked  around  her. 
No  one  else  had  seemed  to  hear 
it.  Everyone  was  still  eating  and 
quietly  talking.  Why  Iiad  the 
sound  cut  through  her  like  this? 
She  certainly  had  heard  sirens 
before.  She  put  her  tray  down 
and  hurried  towards  the  emer- 
gency entrance. 

The  ambulance  was  carrying 
someone  she  knew  .  .  .  she  was 
sure  of  that,  for  long  ago,  in 
the  night,  she  had  heard  the  siren 
just  like  this. 

( To  be  continued) 


French  Twist 

June  F.   Krambule 

Little  hands  with  sculptor's  way, 

What  fame  you'll  someday  win. 

I  find  it  evidenced  each  day: 

The  shapes  I  find  my  hairpins  in! 
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Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Mrs.  May  Case,  of  Clovis,  California, 
has  been  a  newspaper  woman  longer 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States. 
Now  ninety-one  years  old,  she  still 
writes  a  weekly  column  for  the  Clovis 
Independent.  She  began  to  work  seven- 
ty-eight years  ago,  and  at  sixteen  she 
started  helping  her  just-wed  husband 
on  the  Purcell  Register,  Oklahoma 
Territory,  which  he  was  just  founding. 
She  was  interviewing  Indian  chiefs 
when  Nelly  Bly  (supposedly  America's 
first  woman  reporter)  was  sailing 
around  the  world  in  a  balloon.  She 
was  a  good   friend  of  Geronimo. 

Miss  Eva  B.  Adams,  of  Wonder,  Ne- 
vada, director  of  the  United  States  Mint 
since  1961,  is  the  woman  who  will 
oversee  the  first  major  change  in 
American  coinage  since  1792.  Probably 
about  thirty  million  coins  will  roll  off 
the  mints.  A  great  deal  of  nickel  and 
copper  will  be  used  to  relieve  the 
shortage  of  silver. 

Mrs.  Ann  Slattery,  a  Utah  woman,  be- 
came America's  champion  professional 
ladies'  bowler  last  winter  and  has 
received  many  honors. 

Patricia  Hunt  has  been  editor  of  the 
Nature  Department  of  Life  for  more 
than  ten  years.  She  goes  to  endless 
trouble  to  search  out  nature's  strang- 
est and  most  interesting  specimens, 
which  have  a  scientific  bearing.  In 
order  to  get  underwater  pictures  for 
a  story  on  whales,  she  rented  a  private 
submarine  with  a   picture  window. 


Dr.  Marie  A.  Valdes-Dupena  has  been 
conducting  autopsies  on  cases  of  un- 
explained baby  deaths  in  Philadelphia. 
More  than  200  mystery  "crib  deaths" 
have  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  recent 
years,  and  also  all  over  the  country. 
Some  unknown  form  of  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  responsible  for  many  of 
these.  So  far,  Dr.  Valdes-Dupena  and 
her  international  colleagues  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  determining  the  causes, 
but  they  are  hoping  for  a  break- 
through. 

Or.  Elizabeth  M.  Drews  is  a  nationally 
esteemed  authority  on  gifted  children, 
who  has  been  working  closely  for  the 
past  three  years  with  Michael  Grost, 
the  eleven-year-old  freshman  at  Mich- 
igan State  University,  considered  "one 
of  the  most  spectacularly  productive 
minds  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race."  He  is  also  one  of  the  "nicest" 
children   imaginable. 

Mrs.  Helen  Waterhouse,  eminent  jour- 
nalist of  Akron,  Ohio,  who  won  a  first- 
place  national  award  for  her  articles 
on  highway  safety,  was  killed  on  June 
12,  in  her  home  town,  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  the  highway.  Mrs.  Water- 
house,  an  expert  pilot,  was  one  of  the 
first  women  aviation  editors  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
her  articles,  written  on  assignment 
from  Korea,  Japan,  Indo-China,  For- 
mosa, Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Cuba,  and 
Dienbienphu,  were  syndicated  all  over 
the   United   States. 
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EDITORIAL 


Belonging 


Alone  one  comes  into  the  world  and  alone  one  leaves  it,  but,  while 
in  mortality,  the  soul  longs  for  understanding,  companionship,  and 
to  have  a  sense  of  belonging. 

In  the  days  of  one's  youth  with  the  family  as  rather  a  reserve  group, 
still  it  is  necessary  for  one's  rounded  happiness  to  have  peer  com- 
panions. Literally  hours  may  be  spent  in  conversation  and  confidences 
of  vital  importance  to  the  young  girl.  A  mother  is  concerned  about 
a  daughter  who  seems  to  have  no  friend  of  her  own  age  with  whom 
she  can  associate.  When  such  a  friend  is  found,  a  happier  relation- 
ship develops. 

The  need  for  belonging  sometimes  results  in  too  early  dating,  with 
attendant  evils.  It  is  essential  that  one  be  friendly  with  those  of  the 
same  high  ideals.  Sometimes  this  need  to  belong  to  the  crowd  leads 
young  people  into  foolish  fads.  But  if  there  is  nothing  degrading 
about  it,  a  wise  mother  accepts  it  for  what  it  is — an  expression  of 
the  need  to  belong,  to  conform  to  the  appearances  of  one's  school- 
mates. 

The  joy  of  belonging  reaches  its  epitome  as  a  bride  is  sealed  to 
her  husband.  Hereafter  she  does  belong,  and  she  knows  it  will  last 
throughout  eternity.  Then  the  young  wife  needs  to  cherish  and  nour- 
ish the  spirit  of  belonging.  She  needs  to  study  her  husband's  right- 
eous wishes  and  desires  and  do  all  in  her  power  to  strengthen  and 
bind  their  eternal  relationship.  "They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh,"  and 
she  needs  to  make  her  life  a  part  of  his.  The  children  who  bless  their 
union,  and  the  joys  and  sorrows  bind  them  ever  closer  together.  A 
remark  will   be  made  in  a  crowded   group.     It  strikes  an   answering 
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chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  wife  and  husband  and  their  eyes  seek  each 
other  out  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  in  a  warm,  shared  feeling.  This 
is  a  manifestation  of  a  marital  belonging. 

As  the  character  matures  there  is  still  the  need  of  belonging,  of 
sharing,  but  a  realization  comes  to  one  that  one's  belonging  is  not 
limited  to  this  life.  Tender  and  loved  memories  bridge  the  gap  between 
those  in  mortality  and  those  who  have  passed  beyond  mortality.  Be- 
longing takes  on  eternal  meaning,  and  the  eternity  of  the  sealing  power. 

What  if  a  convert  has  come  into  the  Church  alone,  what  if  she  has 
left  father,  mother,  sister  and  brother,  what  if  she  never  finds  her 
life's  companion?  As  a  member  of  the  Church  she  "belongs." 

Recently  a  daughter  was  leaving  her  father  who  was  not  very  well. 
As  the  daughter  and  her  small  daughter  went  down  the  stairs,  the 
mother  said,  "I  hate  to  leave  him  alone."  The  small  one  spoke  up, 
"He  isn't  alone,  Heavenly  Father  is  with  him." 

That  is  the  ultimate  belonging,  and  the  Heavenly  Father  is  always 
there  for  any  of  his  children  who  seek  him.  He  is  there  for  all,  but 
only  as  one  seeks  him  does  one  realize  it.  The  Savior  is  there  also — 
the  Advocate  with  the  Father. 

The  greatest  belonging  will  be  to  belong  to  the  celestial  family. 
The  Lord  has  said,  "It  is  not  meet  that  the  things  which  belong  to  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  should  be  given  to  them  that  are  not  worthy" 
(D&C  41:6).  Every  convert  to  the  Church  through  baptism  is  heir 
to  the  things  which  belong  to  the  children  of  the  kingdom.  There  is 
no  loneliness,  no  aloneness  in  the  kingdom  of  God — every  one  will 
belong  forever. 

— M.  C.  S. 
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IN  M E M O R I A, M 
Leah  Dunford  Widtsoe 

February  24,  1874  —  June  7,  1965 

Leah  Eudora  Dunford  Widtsoe,  wife  of  the  late  John  A.  Widtsoe, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  passed  away  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  June  7,  1965.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Alma  B. 
Dunford  and  Susa  Young  Gates,  a  gifted  pioneer  writer,  a  former 
editor  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  and  a  daughter  of  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young.  Sister  Widtsoe  attended  the  University  of 
Utah,  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  was  graduated 
from  Brigham  Young  University  in  1889.  She  was  a  gracious  and 
cultured  woman,  carrying  out  the  many  responsibilities  which  came 
to  her  during  the  time  that  her  husband  studied  in  Europe,  served 
as  President  of  Utah  State  University,  and  the  University  of  Utah, 
as  well  as  traveling  with  Dr.  Widtsoe  to  his  many  assignments  as 
a  General  Authority  of  the  Church.  She  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  and  many  articles  in  the  field  of  domestic  science  and 
arts,  and  was  co-author  of  The  Life  Story  of  Brigham  Young. 
Among  her  many  honors  were  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humanities 
Degree  from  Brigham  Young  University,  and  her  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Utah  Hall  of  Fame.  She  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  distinguished  daughter  of  pioneer  families,  and  as  a  loving  and 
devoted  wife  and  mother. 

The  General  Board  of  Relief  Society  extends  sympathy  to  the 
two  daughters  of  Sister  Widtsoe,  Mrs.  Ann  W.  Wallace  and  Mrs. 
Eudora  W.  Durham,  to  their  families,  and  to  the  wide  circle  of 
friends  who  have  known  and  loved  Leah  D.  Widtsoe. 


From  a  Schoolroom  Window 

Bernice  Ames 

The  teacher  asked  Jane  to  spell   "foretold," 
But  meadows  below  her  are  brimming  with  gold, 
And  the  voice  in  the  room  is  drifting  again 
As  cicadas  shrill  like  a  scratchy  pen. 

Tom  should  explain  the  Civil  War, 
But  a  groundhog  hole,  unnoticed  before 
In  the  field  outside,  makes  his  fingers  itch, 
And  two  crows  hang  over  a  muddy  ditch. 

The  window  stays  the  spirit's  return 

From  summer  fields  to  facts  children  learn. 
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RECORD  WITH  COMMENTARY  FOR  LITERATURE 
LESSONS  AVAILABLE 

Through   Brigham  Young  University 

A  twelve-inch,  long-playing  record  (33!/3  rpm)  containing  selected 
excerpts  from  the  poems  and  short  stories  included  in  the  1965-66 
literature  course  of  study,  is  now  available.  Included,  also,  is  a  brief 
commentary  describing  and  analyzing  the  selections.  The  record  is 
packaged  in  an  album,  with  label  and  dust  jacket,  price  $3.50  post- 
paid, and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Media  Development  and  Market- 
ing Department,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah  8,4601.  (See 
advertisement  on  page  719  of  this  issue  of  the  Magazine.) 


Creek  in  Autumn 

Ethel  Jacobson 


Tumbling  from  distant  heights, 
The  creek  careens  and  lurches, 
Roistering  on    its  way 
Between  the  copper  birches. 

Where  burnished  trunks  bend   low, 
White  water  swirls  and  falls, 
And  a  tawny  chipmunk  chatters 
And  a  tanager  calls; 

And  the  spendthrift,   hurrying  stream 
Flings  largesse  left  and  right, 
When  autumn   rains  down  birch   leaves, 
Newpenny  bright. 
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^^^k^^^^v^<^^v^^       ^»      -A  spring  garden,  like  any- 

£  thing  worthwhile,  needs  some 
foresight,  intelligence,  and  a 
bit  of  work.  For  the  expe- 
rienced gardener  and  for  the 
best  results,  the  planning  for 
next  year's  garden  commences 
when  this  year's  garden  is  in 
bloom.  At  that  time  a  person 
can  see  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures and  plan  accordingly. 
Then,  too,  it  is  necessary  to 
start  early  to  get  the  plants 
ready.  Even  with  bulbs,  it  is 
advisable  to  order  in  May  or 
June,  if  one  is  to  be  sure  of 
getting  what  he  wants  at  good 
prices.  Also,  with  other  plants 
for  a  spring  garden,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  them  underway 
before  summer  is  too  far  ad- 
vanced. For  example,  if  you  are 
going  to  use  pansies  or  violas, 
which  are  generally  next  to 
bulbs,  as  the  main  feature  of  a 
spring  garden,  then  the  seed 
must  be  ordered  and  planted 
before  mid-July.  If  you  are 
going  to  use  primroses  in  next 
year's  garden,  then  you  should 
start  to  divide  the  plants  after 
they  are  through  blooming.  So 
it  is  usually  good  to  plan  about 
a  year  ahead. 
However,  if  you  are  one  who  has  not  started  until  now,  do  not 

despair.  If  you  take  a  few  definite  steps  at  once  you  can  get  along 

very  well. 


Preparing  for  a 
Springtime  Garden 

Irvin  T.  Nelson 


Director  of  Landscaping,  Temple 
Square,  Church  Historic  Sites,  For- 
eign    Temples,     Mormon      Pavilion, 

World's    Fair 

Member,    White    House    Conference 

on   National    Beauty 

Transparencies    by    the    Author 
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SELECTION  OF  PLANTS 

You  must  first  decide  what  you  want  in  your  spring  garden. 
Usually  bulbs  of  some  sort  are  an  immediate  choice — hyacinths, 
tulips,  daffodils,  narcissi,  and  a  score  of  others.  If  you  are  uncertain 
of  what  you  really  want,  get  some  good  bulb  catalogues  or  books,  or 
talk  with  some  experienced  gardeners  for  ideas.  Visit  nurseries  or 
stores  featuring  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  are  on  display.  Here  you  can 
get  ideas  and,  which  is  often  important,  find  out  how  much  various 
things  are  going  to  cost.  Remember,  for  the  small  garden,  great 
numbers  of  bulbs  are  not  necessary.  By  proper  selection  of  varieties 
and  colors,  and  by  wise  grouping,  you  can  get  splendid  results.  I 
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PROMISE  OF  SPRING 

remember  several  years  ago  when  the  bulb  growers  of  Holland  offered 
some  very  choice  prizes,  including  some  trips  to  Europe,  for  the  best 
pictures  showing  the  use  of  tulips.  The  picture  which  won  first  prize 
was  of  a  single  tulip.  Beauty  is  not  necessarily  in  great  masses  of  color. 

Usually  solid  colors  give  the  best  results.  The  good  gardener  sel- 
dom uses  mixtures.  The  one  exception  to  this  is  in  the  use  of  pansies, 
where  mixed  varieties  will  give  the  desired  effect.  Most  seed  growers 
are  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  seeds  which  make  up  their 
mixtures.  Highly  skilled  workmen  rogue  out  any  colors  in  a  given 
planting  which  do  not  harmonize  with  what  they  want  for  best 
effect.  But  even  when  using  mixtures,  some  gardeners  select  colors 
which  are  alike  and  which  harmonize,  and  place  them  together  so, 
in  effect,  they  are  following  the  principle  of  using  solid  colors. 

Of  course,  height  of  the  plant  is  another  thing  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  your  planting.  If  you  do  not  know  how  high  varieties 
grow,  you  can  usually  find  out.  As  a  general  rule,  the  tall  varieties 
will  be  placed  in  the  back  of  a  bed.  But  even  in  the  bed  as  a  whole 
some  variation  in  height  adds  great  interest. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  texture  of  plants  grown  from 
bulbs,  but,  usually,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  flower  there  is  a 
decided  difference,  so  when  plants  are  properly  selected  you  get  the 
pleasant  feeling  which  comes  from  this  important  element  in  design. 

PLANTING   BULBS 

All  bulbs  require  soil  reasonably  well  drained.  Most  any  soil  is 
good  enough  to  grow  bulbs  the  first  year,  if  they  have  drainage. 
The  ordinary  bulb  has  sufficient  food  in  it  to  produce  a  good  blossom, 
so  that  feeding  of  the  soil  is  not  too  necessary  if  other  factors  are 
satisfactory.  Among  these  factors,  in  most  places,  is  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  water.  When  the  bulbs  are  placed  in  the  ground  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  ground  so  that  the 
roots  can  properly  develop.  You  can  plant  tulips  anytime  from 
October  to  December.  It  is  good  to  plant  daffodils  earlier  in  the 
season. 

All  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  months,  the  bulb  is  sending 
out  roots  so  that  the  plant  is  ready  to  go  early  in  the  spring.  There- 
fore, keep  the  soil  moist.  Daffodils  are  especially  responsive  to  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture  in  the  ground.  In  the  springtime,  how- 
ever, is  when  you  must  be  especially  careful  regarding  moisture 
content  of  the  ground.  Make  sure  the  plants  have  sufficient  moisture 
all  during  the  growing  season.  As  soon  as  the  buds  start  to  show 
be  especially  diligent  in  the  application  of  water.  Here  you  must 
use  good  judgement  because  a  heavy  soil,  of  course,  will  require  less 
water  than  a  sandy  soil.  The  blooming  period  of  bulbs  can  be  pro- 
longed ten  days  to  two  weeks  and  sometimes  longer  by  the  proper 
application  of  water. 

Tulips  can  ordinarily  be  left  in  the  ground  for  three  or  four  years 
or  longer,  depending  on  how  long  they  continue  to  give  satisfactory 
bloom.   Be  sure  to  remove  the  seed  pods  after  blooming  and  let  the 
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leaves  die  away  naturally.  After  digging,  some  of  the  bulbs  might 
be  large  enough  to  replant  the  following  fall. 

Hyacinths,  which  are  usually  planted  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  can 
remain  in  the  ground  for  long  periods  and  give  good  results — eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  years.  Daffodils  can  be  left  in  the  same  place  almost 
indefinitely.  When  put  in  the  right  place,  they  tend  to  naturalize 
themselves.  I  have  seen  them  in  woodland  gardens  for  over  twenty- 
five  years. 

Some  good  varieties  of  tulips  (among  the  thousands)  which  har- 
monize in  color  are:  Pink — Eros  (lovely  double),  Smiling  Queen, 
Geo.  H.  Recks,  Princess  Elizabeth,  Pride  of  Zwanenburg,  Barbara 
Pratt;  Yellows — Niphetos  (lemon),  Mother's  Day,  Mrs.  Scheepers; 
White — Mt.  Tacoma  (double),  Zwanenburg;  Blue — The  Bishop 
(still  good);  George  Grappe  (tall  lavender). 

GROWING  PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS 

It  is  generaly  difficult  to  get  a  wide  selection  of  pansies  on  the 
market.  Most  growers  have  only  mixed  varieties.  So  some  gardeners 
grow  what  they  want.  If  you  are  going  to  grow  your  own  plants, 
you  must  sow  the  seeds  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  seed  beds, 
which  are  usually  shaded,  must  be  carefully  watched.  After  you  have 
scattered  the  seed  on  the  ground,  we  suggest  that  you  cover  it  with 
sand.  It  isn't  too  difficult  to  keep  the  sand  moist,  and  it  is  especially 
effective  when  the  plants  start  to  grow.  Wilting  off  seldom  occurs 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  sand.  When  the  seedlings  have 
four  leaves  on  them,  they  can  be  transferred  to  temporary  bedding 
boxes  and  planted  six  inches  apart.  They  can  then  be  left  in  these 
beds  until  early  spring  when  they  should  be  transferred  to  the 
garden.  In  the  fall,  after  the  first  heavy  frost,  it  is  a  good  thing  t< 
cover  the  seed  beds  with  clean  straw  or  salt  hay.  This  will  prevent 
the  ground  from  alternately  freezing  and  thawing,  which  tends  tc 
lift  the  plants  out  of  the  ground. 

It  requires  some  skill  and  care  to  grow  pansies  and  violas  from 
seed,  but  it  is  done  by  many  gardners  and  is  a  very  rewarding 
experience  after  you  learn  how  to  do  it. 

Pansy  seed  can  be  obtained  from  most  ordinary  seed  houses,  but 
one  of  the  best  places  for  you  to  contact,  I  think,  is  Harold's  Pansy 
Gardens,  at  Grants  Pass,  Oregon.  These  people  prepare  some  instruc- 
tions for  amateurs  which  are  very  helpful  in  the  growing  of  pansies 
and  violas.  So  when  you  write  for  the  catalogue  be  sure  to  ask  for 
planting  instructions. 

Some  choice  pansies  are  (consult  catalogues  for  colors)  Lake  of 
Zurich,  Ullswater  Blue,  Beaconsfield,  Heaven's  Queen,  Paydirt,  Luna, 
Jungfrau,  Raspberry  Rose. 

Among  the  best  violas  are:  Jersey  Gem,  Blue  Perfection,  Chantry- 
land,  Papelco. 

Remember  in  growing  pansies  and  violas  that  they  are  very  heavy 
feeders.  They  need  plant  food.  If  a  little  barnyard  manure  can  be 

(Continued  on  page  674) 
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A  Spring  Promise  Is  Kept — Seven   varieties  of  pansies  and 
violas,  five  hyacinths,  and  a  few  rocks  complement  each  other. 


The  Abundant  Generosity  of  Spring  in  a  Lovely  Setting. 
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Left:   Shape,  Texture,  Color,  and  the  Pleasure  of  Sunlight  and  Shadows  at 
the  Mormon  Pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair.  Right:   Wallflowers  and  Forget-me- 
nots  at  the  London  Temple. 


worked  into  the  soil  before  you  transfer  the  plants  to  the  garden,  the 
results  are  good.  Feeding  with  commercial  fertilizer,  of  course,  gives 
splendid  results,  also.  But  in  any  case  remember  that  these  plants 
need  to  be  properly  fed. 

FORGET-ME-NOTS  AND  WALLFLOWERS 

Forget-me-nots  can  be  a  very  important  and  pleasing  plant  in  the 
garden  and  are  used  by  many  people.  When  once  grown  in  places 
where  there  is  shade,  and  where  the  ground  is  not  disturbed  too 
much,  they  seed  themselves  from  year  to  year.  There  are  pink  varie- 
ties, as  well  as  blue,  which  add  to  the  interest. 

Wallflowers,  in  different  colors,  are  coming  to  be  used  more  and 
more  in  the  home  garden,  as  is  also  the  little  English  daisy.  European 
gardeners  get  splendid  results  from  these  plants.  Forget-me-nots  and 
wallflowers  can  generally  be  obtained  from  any  commercial  grower; 
however,  you  can  grow  these  also. 
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Reflected  Glory — Love's  Labor  Not  Lost 


^  A  Welcome  Home 
at  the  Feet  of 
"Singing  Trees." 


Reward 


■  On  December  4,  1964,  many 
hundreds  of  hours  were  cli- 
maxed by  a  decorated  Christ- 
mas home  tour,  during  which 
700  women  toured  five  Latter- 
day  Saint  homes.  Early  in 
1964,  Whitney  Ward  Relief 
Society,  under  the  direction  of 
Joyce  Lund,  had  the  idea  of 
selecting  five  homes,  decorat- 
ing each  with  a  different  holi- 
day theme,  and  inviting  the 
public  to  see  the  homes.  Be- 
hind the  tour  idea  was  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  and  selling 
the  year's  work  in  handicraft 
— in  other  words,  a  dressed 
up  showcase  for  the  annual 
bazaar.  Realizing  that  this  was 
a  large  undertaking  for  one 
Relief  Society,  nearby  Arden 
Ward,  with  Uarda  Crockett  as 
President,  was  asked  to  join  in 
the  project. 


***************** 

*  * 


Christmas 


* 


Home 
Tour 


Whitney  and  Arden  Wards, 

American  River  Stake,  California 

Lois  S.  Fife,  President, 
American  River  Stake  Relief  Society 


* 
* 


**  *************** 


Robert  Larson  Home,  Arden  Ward    Theme  —  Formal  Christmas  Dinner 

An  arrangement  by  the  door,  consisting  of  a  styrofoam  tree,  with  the  base  wired 
to  a  rattan  basket  covered  with  artificial  greens,  red  satin,  bells,  pine  cones,  and 
beads.  Articles  sold  in  this  home  were  dish  towels,  pillow  cases,  sweaters,  aprons, 
and  other  sewed  articles. 


H.  Holling  Lowe  Home,  Arden  Ward  Theme  —  "Deck  the  Halls" 
This  is  a  very  modern  home,  and  so  the  decorations  were  modern.  The  tree 
above  the  fireplace  and  the  ornaments  hanging  from  the  stairways  are  fashioned 
in  shapes  of  Christmas  ornaments,  cut  from  cardboard  and  covered  on  both 
sides  with  burlap  in  pastel  colors  to  complement  the  furnishings  of  the  home. 
Designs  on  the  ornaments  were  constructed  of  assorted  sequins,  silver  and  gold 
sprayed  toothpicks,  doilies,  jewels,  rickrack,  beads,  braid,  felt,  gold  and  silver 
seals,  and  ribbon.  Table  displays  handmade  items  for  sale. 


Ronald  Andrew  Home, 

Whitney  Ward 

Theme  — 

Old- Fashioned  Children's 

Party 

To  bring  out  the  children's 
party  idea,  the  drummer 
boy  motif  was  represented, 
beginning  at  the  entry  to 
the  home.  The  drummer 
boy  in  the  picture  is  made 
of  plywood  and  boughs. 


Accordingly,  three  homes  in  Whitney  Ward  and  two  in  Arden  Ward 
were  featured.  White  tree  markers  were  used  on  the  lawns  of  the  five 
homes  for  identification.  Tickets  were  sold  at  $1  each.  Over  1500  hand- 
made bazaar  items  were  on  display.  Each  ward  had  a  coded  ticket 
and  received  the  money  from  the  sale  of  its  own  items,  as  well  as  the 
money  from  its  own  ticket  sales.  Mutual  expenses  were  shared.  Local 
newspapers  were  most  cooperative,  and  over  a  dozen  pictures  and 
stories  were  used.  Reactions  of  the  women  making  the  tour  were  highly 
enthusiastic  and  full  of  praise.  More  important,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  each  ward  noticed  an  increase  in  attendance  and  participa- 
tion. Inactive  women  and  working  mothers  called  up  and  volunteered 
to  make  articles. 

Each  home  was  decorated  in  accordance  with  a  particular  theme 
and  in  keeping  with  the  decor  itself.  The  decorations  were  also  sold, 
to  be  picked  up  after  the  completion  of  the  home  tour.  Because  one 
of  the  purposes  of  Relief  Society  is  to  help  make  our  homes  more  at- 
tractive, an  "idea"  sheet  was  distributed  to  guests,  telling  how  to 
make  the  decorations. 
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Tablecloth  fashioned  to 
resemble  a  drum.  Soldier 
favors  made  from  waxed 
paper  tubes.  The  table, 
later,  was  set  with  red, 
white,  and  blue  cups  and 
plates,  with  streamers  run- 
ning from  the  soldiers  to 
the  ball  above.  The  ball  is 
made  of  chicken  wire,  cov- 
ered with  boughs  and 
decorated  with  twinkling 
lights  and  toy  items. 


Natural  green  tree  dec- 
orated with  red  velvet 
bows  and  candy  canes. 
Five  matching  handmade 
stockings  hang  above  the 
fireplace.  The  train  (to 
hold  small  packages)  is 
made  from  cardboard  car- 
tons of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  covered  with 
Christmas  wrappings. 


Vern  Swanson  Home, 
Whitney  Ward 

Theme  — 
Christmas  Delicacies 

Christmas  baked  goods 
were  sold  in  the  family 
room  of  this  home.  High- 
lighting the  theme  was  an 
old-fashioned  cookie  tree. 
Notice  the  star  on  top  and 
Santa  in  the  center. 

The  mantel  in  the  living 
room  carried  out  a  reli- 
gious scene  of  Mary  and 
Jesus  cut  in  paper  sculp- 
ture, with  heads  in  gold 
foil,  mounted  on  turquoise 
velvet,  and  surrounded  by 
a  lovely  white  angel's  hair 
wreath,  pink  balls,  small 
pink  flowers,  and  gold 
leaves.  Boughs  and  twin- 
kling lights  completed  the 
arrangement. 


1 1 ti  i  ti i i 


Cliff  Ekstrom   Home, 
Whitney  Ward 

Theme  — 

A  Christmas  Wedding 

The  tree  in  the  living  room 
represented,  a  bride's  tree, 
with  ornaments  made  of 
plastic  doilies  cut  in  half 
and  sewed  into  cone 
shapes,  accented  by  gold 
doves  and  balls.  The  tree 
has  a  satin  skirt  with  vel- 
vet bows. 

Gift  items  —  bags,  dolls, 
toys,  and  colorful  decora- 
tive articles  for  the  home. 
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An  Ancient  Art 

Peggy  Tangren 


Dress  Created  by  Emma  Snyder 

Model  Elise  Elggren 

Transparency  by  Hal  Rumel 


■  This  lovely  needlework  is  known 
as  Swedish  huck  weaving,  as  Dan- 
ish darning,  and  Jugoslav  darning. 
It  is  an  ancient  art  form,  and  the 
variety  of  names  suggests  that  it 
originated  in  either  the  Scandina- 
vian or  Slavic  countries  and  has 
become  identified  with  these  peo- 
ple. We,  too,  may  add  its  beauty 
to  our  linens  and  wearing  apparel. 
I  have  found  pattern  books  in  art 
and  needlework  departments  in 
stores,  in  needlework  magazines,  in 
catalogues  issued  by  needlecraft 
mail  order  houses,  and,  to  my  de- 
light, I  found  some  very  old  designs 
in  books  on  weaving  in  the  public 
library.  After  I  learned  the  tech- 
nique, I  was  able  to  create  some 
new  patterns  of  my  own. 

Huck  towels  are  quickly  and  easily  woven  and  I  recommend  them  for  beginners. 
Those  shown  here  are  16"  x  30".  Huck  can  also  be  purchased  by  the  yard  in  many 
colors  and  widths,  from  16"  to  36".  If  the  towel  is  finished,  it  is  necessary  to  rip 
out  the  hem,  pull  threads  to  assure  evenness,  and  turn  the  hem  the  other  way.  This 
makes  the  back  of  the  towel  become  the  right  side,  and  it  is  on  this  side  the  weaving 
is  done.  Each  prominent  pair  of  threads  in  the  huck  represents  one  stitch.  Weaving 
is  done  by  running  a  six-strand  embroidery  floss,  or  a  heavy  pearl  embroidery 
thread  under  these  double  threads,  taking  care  not  to  go  through  the  towel.  To 
center  the  design,  fold  the  towel  lengthwise  down  the  middle.  With  a  long  thread, 
work  the  first  row  from  the  center  to  the  left  edge  of  the  towel,  leaving  half  the 
thread  to  work  from  the  center  to  the  right  edge.  All  other  rows  can  be  worked 
from  right  edge  to  the  left.  Pull  the  ends  of  thread  through  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  towel,  and  leave  them  loose  until  the  design  is  finished.  Then  go  back  and 
weave  them  under. 

Huck  is  ideal  for  towels,  place  mats,  porch  and  living  room  pillows,  knitting 
bags,  and  purses.  But  why  stop  there?  By  using  a  lighter  weight  material,  such  as 
waffle  weave  pique,  this  beauty  can  be  added  to  the  clothes  we  wear.  The  apron 
shown  here  is  made  of  organdy,  with  a  woven  pique  band  set  in.  The  pique  band 
on  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  now  gracing  its  second  dress,  having  outlasted  the  first 
dress  for  which  it  was  made.  A  full  six-strand  embroidery  thread  was  used  for  all 
these  pieces.  Children's  clothes  are  given  a  gay,  old-world  charm  when  skirts  and 
jackets  are  trimmed  with  this  weaving. 

Pique  is  a  cotton  material  ribbed  by  a  single  raised  thread  creating  small 
squares,  about  fifteen  squares  to  the  inch.  Weaving  is  the  same  as  on  huck,  with 
this  exception:  one  square  is  skipped.  Every  other  raised  thread  represents  a 
stitch,  and  the  weaving  thread  goes  under  the  single  pique  thread.  A  sharp  needle 
has  to  be  used  on  pique,  and  I  find  it  does  just  as  well  on  huck. 
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Make  a  Drum  Tree  for  Holidays 


Florence  C.  Williams 


Transparency  by  Hal  Rumel 
I 


A  many-branched  miniature  tree, 
decorated  with  a  half  dozen  or  so 
drums,  makes  an  attractive  and  un- 
usual decorative  feature  for  the  holi- 
days— any  holiday — Constitution  Day 
in  September,  Columbus  Day  in  Oc- 
tober, Thanksgiving  Day  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Christmas  season,  or  into  Feb- 
ruary for  Lincoln's  or  Washington's 
birthday.  For  the  summer  season,  a 
Fourth  of  July  or  a  Pioneer  Day  occa- 
sion can  be  made  colorful  and  festive 
with  a  drum  tree. 

If  you  want  the  drum  tree  for  a 
table  centerpiece  or  for  placing  near 
the  fireplace  or  on  a  mantel,  it  may 
be  a  small  tree,  but  if  you  want  to 
place  it  in  the  hall  to  speak  a  welcome 
to  your  guests,  or  if  you  wish  the  tree 
to  brighten  a  corner  of  the  family 
room  or  the  living  room,  then  it  may 
be  larger,  such  as  an  oak  tree  branch, 
an  elm  tree  branch,  or  an  apple  tree 
branch  of  suitable  shape  and  coloring. 
Cut  the  branch  in  length  and  shape 
to  suit  your  purposes  and  place  it  in 
a  can  of  sand  to  hold  it  upright  and 
solid.  If  the  color  and  texture  of  the 
wood  are  not  particularly  attractive, 
the  branch  may  be  sprayed  with  white 
enamel  or  gold  paint,  which  will  make 
a  contrast  with  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  colors  of  the  drum. 

The  decorative  drums  may  be  made  large  or  small  to  harmonize  with  the 
tree,  and,  if  it  is  for  a  children's  party  or  a  dinner  party,  smaller  drums  make 
colorful  and  unusual  favors. 

The  following  directions  are  given  for  making  a  drum  3  inches  in  diameter: 
From  a  circular-shaped  core  of  styrofoam  (3  inches  in  diameter)  cut  a  piece 
2x/4  inches  wide  to  make  the  drum.  With  strong,  clear  glue,  attach  a  circle  of 
white  felt  to  each  end  of  the  drum  shape.  Cover  the  circumference  of  the  styro- 
foam with  dark  blue  velvet  and  glue  narrow  red  velvet  ribbon  to  each  edge, 
leaving  a  loop  (iy2  inches)  of  the  red  velvet  ribbon  for  hanging  the  drum  to 
the  tree.  Then  glue  an  edging  of  gold-colored  cord  between  the  blue  velvet  and 
the  red  velvet  ribbon,  and,  for  decoration,  attach  the  gold  braid  to  form  triangles 
around  the  drum.  Hold  the  points  of  the  triangles  with  dark  blue  headed  pins. 
For  drumsticks,  cut  swab  sticks  in  lengths  of  about  3^4  inches  and  glue  the 
sticks  into  round  wooden  beads.  Cross  the  two  drumsticks  and  glue  to  the 
white  felt  at  the  side  of  the  drum  where  the  loop  is  attached. 

Make  as  many  drums  as  you  want  for  decorative  purposes  or  favors,  and 
then  make  some  extra  drums  for  Christmas  presents  for  the  children,  or  some 
very  small  drums  to  decorate  gift  packages. 
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Transparency  by  Dorothy  J.  Roberts 


Four-Year-Old 

Lael  W.  Hill 


Walker  of  fences 
Percher  in  trees 
Bearer  of  bruises 
And  torn  dungarees, 

Talker  to  robins 
Searcher  of  loots 
Sharer  of  cookies 
With    Boston-bull    brutes, 


Learner  of  blossoms 
Bringer  of  song 
Sleeper  not  often 
And  never  for  long, 

Spurner  of  grown  hands 
dinger  to  hearts 
Keeper  of  heaven — 
In   bits  and   in  parts. 
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Come  lor 


■  Have  you  considered  inviting 
friends  over  for  a  late  summer 
breakfast  or  brunch?  There  is  a 
special  charm  about  morning  get- 
togethers — a  freshness  of  atmos- 
phere, a  lilt  of  spirit.  As  the  last 
glorious  days  of  late  summer  ebb 
into  autumn,  for  most  families  it 
means  the  approach  of  school, 
loved  ones  departing,  and  a 
change  of  pace  and  activity.  So 
why  not  set  aside  a  "lazy"  morn- 
ing to  extend  hospitality? 

This  type  of  entertaining  is  fun 
for  the  hostess  as  well  as  for  the 
guests,  since  the  preparation  is 
essentially  simple  and  informal. 
It  is  usually  less  expensive  also. 
Morning  parties,  however,  can  be 
pretty  as  you  please,  whimsical 

as  you  wish,  and  can  call  forth  your  most  original  ideas.  Many  do- 
ahead  foods  may  be  used  (it  is  surprising  how  many  partial  food 
preparations  can  be  made  the  day  before) ;  the  table  can  be  set  and 


Hazel  S.  Cannon 

Former  Member,  General 
Board  of  Relief  Society 

Transparencies    by    Hal    Rumel 

Adults'    Table :    Accessories,    Carole 
E.   Cannon 

Children's   Table :    Accessories,   Jane 
S.    Tibbals    and    Doralee   D.    Madsen 
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often  the  centerpiece  arranged,  leaving  just  last  minute  preparations 
for  the  morning  of  the  breakfast. 

If  the  meal  is  held  closer  to  lunchtime  it  becomes  heartier,  partakes 
of  both  breakfast  and  luncheon  foods,  and  is  called  brunch. 

Late  Summer  Brunch 

Fresh  Fruit  Bowl 

Creamed  Breast  of  Chicken 

Rice  Ring  or  Jane's  Elegant  Rice  Casserole 

Broccoli  Parmesan  Carrot  Posies 

Celery 

Federal  Heights  Cinnamon  Rolls  Butter 

Apricot  Marmalade 
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There  is  no  greater  bargain  for  your  morning  meal  than  sum- 
mer's bounty  of  luscious  fruits,  flavor-best  vegetables,  and  lovely, 
home-grown  flowers.  Used  for  the  above  brunch  is  a  basket  of  late 
summer  garden  roses  in  yellow  tones  on  an  inexpensive,  striped 
India  madras  cloth.  Danish  china  with  a  blue  flower  motif  and 
bright  blue  glassware  hold  the  brunch  fare. 

A  bowl  of  icy  cold  fruit  makes  a  perfect  starter.  Why  not  serve  a  medley 
of  fruits — fresh  peach  slices,  green  grapes,  pear  pieces  (canned  or  fresh),  rather 
large  cantaloupe  balls,  grapefruit  segments,  and  plump,  well-drained  frozen 
blueberries  in  a  slightly  sweetened  orange  juice?  You  may  wish  to  concoct 
your  own  juicy  goodness  to  accompany  the  fruit,  using  a  very  thin  sugar 
syrup  as  a  base,  adding  lemon  juice  for  tang,  and  a  whisper  of  wintergreen  or 
mint  flavoring  for  that  subtle  something.  If  guests  are  seated  together  at  one 
table,  it  is  a  gracious  and  pretty  gesture  for  the  hostess  to  ladle  the  fruit  into 
individual  dishes  right  at  the  table,  and  it  helps  to  make  the  occasion  a  special 
one. 

The  breast  of  chicken,  in  its  quick-to-make,  satiny  smooth,  and  superbly 
seasoned  sauce,  is  a  gourmet  dish.  It  is  served  over  fluffy  white  rice,  seasoned 
lightly  with  butter,  packed  in  a  buttered  mold,  and  kept  warm  until  serving 
time.  Punctuating  the  center  of  the  rice  mold  are  perky  carrot  posies  stuck 
in  lettuce  pieces  (it  is  simple  art) ,  and  buttered  broccoli  bundles  with  a  sprinkle 
of  Parmesan  cheese  frame  the  ring.  To  make  the  carrot  flowers,  choose  a  rather 
fat  carrot,  and  cut  about  four  shallow  wedges  the  length  of  the  carrot.  Then 
thinly  slice  the  carrot  crosswise  in  rounds.  If  you  desire  the  posies  to  cup  or 
curl  cut  almost  paper  thin  and  chill  for  several  hours  in  ice  water.  Place  each 
flower  on  a  green  plastic  pick.  For  variety,  add  tiny,  unnotched  carrot  slices 
to  some  of  the  flowers  to  produce  a  double  effect. 

The  creamed  breast  of  chicken  may  also  be  served  over  Jane's  elegant 
rice  casserole,  a  jewel  in  any  recipe  collection.  Add  a  little  extra  water  and 
tuck  this  excellent  dish  beside  Sunday's  roast  as  you  leave  for  church.  The 
starchy  vegetable  will  be  ready  for  lusty  appetites  upon  your  return. 

For  a  nostalgic  brunch  fill  your  house  with  the  tantalizing  fragrance  of 
baking  cinnamon  rolls  as  your  guests  gather.  "But,"  you  protest,  "hot  bread 
for  breakfast  requires  rising  at  dawn."  A  refrigerator  bread  is  the  perfect 
solution,  and  Federal  Heights  cinnamon  rolls,  mixed  the  evening  before,  are 
easy,  delicate,  light-hearted,  and  with  a  bit  of  jelly  or  preserve  are  a  delectable 
finale  to  your  brunch.  A  rule  worth  remembering  is:  "Make  your  guests  wait 
for  the  hot  bread,  but  never  make  the  hot  bread  wait  for  the  guests." 

CREAMED  BREAST  OF  CHICKEN 

(Courtesy  Helen  L.  Goates) 


1  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 

x/£  c.  mayonnaise  (scant) 

V2  c.  sour  cream 

x/z  c.  nippy  cheese,  grated 


1  tbsp.  lemon  juice 

dash  of  garlic  salt 

3  chicken  breasts,  cut  in  halves 


Method:  Wash  and  salt  each  one-half  chicken  breast.  Line  a  9"  x  13" 
baking  pan  with  metal  foil,  leaving  ends  long  enough  to  cover  pan.  Place 
chicken  in  pan  and  bake  in  oven  for  about  IV2  hours  or  until  tender.  Cool  and 
remove  skin  and  bones.  Leave  liquid  in  pan  and  return  breasts  to  pan,  placing 
upside  down  to  prevent  drying  out;  cover  again  with  foil  and  keep  in  warm 
oven  until  serving  time. 

Combine  all  the  sauce  ingredients  in  a  double  boiler,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mayonnaise.  Add  the  mayonnaise  just  before  serving  to  avoid  curdling. 
Pour  hot  sauce  over  chicken  breasts.  Serve  over  plain  rice  or  Jane's  elegant 
rice  casserole.  Serves  6. 
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JANE'S  ELEGANT  RICE  CASSEROLE 

{Courtesy  Jane  S.  Tibbals) 

1%  c.  uncooked  white,  converted  long  %  c.  celery,  cubed 

grain  rice   (not  instant  type)  y4  tsp.  onion  salt 

V4  c.  wild  rice  y4  tsp.  garlic  salt 

1  can  consomme  y2  lb.  canned  mushrooms,  buttons  or 

1  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup  slices,  and  liquid 

2  c.  water  y4  to  y2  c.  toasted  almond  slivers,  if 

1  pkg.  onion  soup  mix  desired 

y4  to  y2  green  pepper,  chopped  1  c.  sour  cream 

Method:  Mix  all  ingredients  together  with  the  exception  of  the  sour  cream 
and  almonds.  Put  in  a  2  quart  capacity  casserole.  Cover  with  lid  or  foil  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  2-2x/2  hours,  or  until  rice  is  cooked  and  moisture 
absorbed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  more  water.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
cooking  period  stir  in  sour  cream  and  sprinkle  toasted  almonds  over  the  top; 
keep  warm.  May  be  made  in  advance  or  reheated.  Serve  as  a  starchy  vegetable 
or  as  a  base  for  creamed  fish  or  chicken.  Water  chestnut  slices  may  be  added. 
Serves  10  to  15.  May  be  frozen  for  a  short  period. 

FEDERAL  HEIGHTS  CINNAMON   ROLLS 

2  cakes  compressed  or  2  pkgs.  granular  yeast  2y2  tsp.  salt 

y4  c.  warm  water  1  c.  warm  water 

y2  c.  soft  shortening  soft  butter 

y2  c.  sugar  cinnamon 

3  whole  eggs  sugar  for  sprinkling  on  dough 
4*/2  to  5  c.  all-purpose  flour 

Method:  Dissolve  yeast  cakes  in  l/4  c.  warm  water.  In  electric  mixer  (or 
mix  by  hand)  put  soft  shortening  and  sugar;  cream  well.  Beat  in  eggs,  one 
at  a  time.  Measure  4y2  c.  sifted  flour  and  mix  with  the  salt.  Add  dry  ingre- 
dients alternately  with  1  c.  lukewarm  water,  and  softened  yeast.  Last  of  dry 
ingredients  will  have  to  be  beaten  in  by  hand.  Dough  will  be  much  softer 
than  for  regular  rolls;  will  be  more  of  a  stiff  batter  consistency.  Add  additional 
flour  if  necessary.  Put  in  greased  or  plastic  bowl,  cover  tightly,  and  store  in 
refrigerator.  Leave  either  for  a  few  hours  or  from  about  12-24  hours.  If  left 
for  a  few  hours  let  begin  to  rise  before  refrigerating. 

Divide  dough  in  three  portions;  flour  slightly.  Roll  from  y4  to  l/2  inch 
thick,  depending  on  size  desired,  keeping  corners  square.  Spread  with  soft 
butter,  sugar,  and  cinnamon  (keep  cinnamon  mild).  Roll  up  jelly  roll  fashion, 
cut  in  1  inch  pieces  and  put  in  individual  muffin  tins,  buttering  tops.  Let  rise 
for  about  2  to  2y2  hours,  depending  on  temperature.  Bake  in  400  degree  oven 
for  about  15  minutes.  Do  not  overbake.  Makes  about  50  medium-sized  cinnamon 
rolls.  This  dough  also  makes  delicious  plain  rolls  in  various  shapes.  Freezes  well. 

BREAKFAST  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

Late  summer  can  be  fun  for  the  children  also  with  a  breakfast  party 
of  their  own.  In  addition,  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  little 
social  skills.  Children  love  "theme"  parties;  they  delight  in  bright 
colors  and  attractive  settings;  they  adore  surprises  and  a  variety  of 
appealing  shapes  and  garnishes. 

BACK-TO-SCHOOL  BREAKFAST 

Blushing  Apples 

Humpty  Dumpty  in  a  Nest 

Turtle  Pancakes 

Honey  Butter         Butter         Maple  Syrup 

Milk 

Apples  and  slates  carry  out  the  theme  of  this  rather  simple  break- 
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fast.  A  manzanita  branch  is  painted  white,  and  artificial,  shiny  red 
apples  are  fastened  to  it.  A  slate  nestles  among  the  apples.  Apple  place 
mats  of  bright  red  terry  cloth,  machine  finished  around  the  edges  and 
with  snap-on  felt  stems  and  leaves,  are  a  boon  to  busy  mothers.  They 
are  so  practical.  Napkins  are  of  the  same  matching  fabric.  The  slate 
place  cards,  made  of  black  construction  paper  and  edged  with  large 
overcasting  stitches  of  white  yarn,  are  stuck  in  a  schoolboy  apple  to 
be  taken  home. 

The  menu  is  one  which  should  please  mothers  and  children  alike. 
The  blushing  apples  with  gumdrop  or  mint  leaves  can  be  done  the 
day  before,  bacon  can  be  partially  cooked  and  placed  in  the  greased 
muffin  tins,  and  the  flannel  pancake  batter  mixed.  Flannel  pancakes, 
leavened  with  yeast,  are  a  scone-type  griddlecake.  Young  fry  dote  on 
animal  pancakes,  and  a  little  practice  will  enable  you,  as  well  as  the 
children,  to  produce  a  whimsical  facsimile  of  the  real  thing.  Turtles, 
bunnies,  cats,  and  gingerbread-shaped  boys  and  girls  are  some  of 
children's  favorites.  Honey-butter,  two-thirds  honey  and  one-third 
butter,  beaten  fluffy  with  an  electric  beater,  is  a  taste-treat. 

HUMPTY  DUMPTY  IN  A  NEST 

Line  bacon-greased  muffin  tins  or  ramekins  with  lean  bacon  which  has  been 
slightly  pan  broiled.  Break  an  egg  into  saucer  and  slip  into  the  center  of  each. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  if  desired.  Cover  with  1  tablespoon  sweet  or  sour 
cream,  or  a  topping  of  grated  cheese  or  buttered  crumbs  may  be  used.  Bake  in 
a  325  degree  oven  for  about  15  or  20  minutes,  or  until  eggs  are  set.  Serve  at 
once. 

FLANNEL  PANCAKES  (Turtles) 

1  c.  milk,  scalded  1  c.  lukewarm  water 

2  tbsp.  brown  sugar  2  tbsp.  melted  shortening 
1  tsp.  salt                                                                                 2  eggs,  well  beaten 

1  cake  compressed  yeast  or  1  pkg.  granular  yeast  2^4  c.  sifted  flour 

Method:  Scald  milk,  add  sugar  and  salt;  cool  to  lukewarm.  Dissolve  yeast  in 
lukewarm  water  and  add  to  cooled  milk.  Add  melted  shortening,  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  flour.  Beat  thoroughly  to  make  a  smooth  batter.  Cover  and  let  rise  in 
warm  place  for  about  one  hour.  Stir  well  and  bake  on  hot  greased  griddle. 
Makes  about  18  turtle  pancakes,  depending  on  size. 

For  overnight  method:  Use  1  tsp.  or  V&  pkg.  granular  yeast,  or  V3  cake  of 
compressed  yeast.  Also  use  an  additional  V4  tsp.  salt.  Cover  and  let  stand  over- 
night in  a  cool  place.  Do  not  place  in  refrigerator.  Proceed  as  above. 

BLUSHING  APPLES 

6  medium-sized  eating  apples  (hold  shape  better  than  cooking  variety) 

1  c.  sugar         2  tbsp.  lemon  juice         3  c.  water 

y4  to  V2  c.  red  cinnamon  candies,  or  red  coloring  may  be  used 

Method:  Peel  apples  and  remove  core  from  each  end  with  an  apple  corer. 
Make  syrup  of  remaining  ingredients,  add  apples,  and  cook  until  slightly  trans- 
parent and  tender,  turning  carefully  to  distribute  color.  Let  stand  in  syrup 
until  ready  to  serve.  May  be  served  as  a  fruit  course,  as  part  of  the  main  course, 
as  dessert  with  whipped  cream,  or  stuffed  as  a  salad.  Makes  6  servings.  Apples 
are  very  attractive  also  cut  into  rings. 

Those  waning  summer  mornings  are  for  remembering.  Treat  your 
friends  or  dear  ones  to  a  delicious  breakfast  or  brunch. 
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Pearl  Turley  Frost  Combines  Art  and  Artistry 

Pearl  Turley  Frost,  Snowflake,  Arizona,  makes  quilts,  crochets,  knits,  makes  dolls 
and  artificial  flowers,  and  designs  many  other  types  of  gifts  and  bazaar  handi- 
crafts. Her  paintings  of  mountains  and  desert  scenes,  and  of  animals,  are 
outstanding,  and  they  grace  many  homes  and  public  buildings  in  the  Snowflake 
area.  Her  quilts  represent  a  variety  of  designs  in  colorful  applique  and  patchwork. 
She  has  crocheted  and  knitted  ornate  tablecloths  and  bedspreads,  and  her  cro- 
cheted aprons  have  been  in  great  demand  for  Relief  Society  bazaars.  In  her 
younger  days,  she  was  an  active  leader  in  4-H  Club  work,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  women  in  Arizona  to  take  her  4-H  girls  to  a  national  competition  in  New 
York  City.  One  of  her  most  artistic  hobbies  is  the  making  and  decorating  of 
wedding  cakes  and  birthday  cakes.  On  one  occasion,  President  Heber  J.  Grant 
happened  to  be  in  Snowflake  on  his  birthday,  and  Mrs.  Frost  made  and  decorated 
a  large  cake  for  the  birthday  party.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  she  still  attends  her 
Church  meetings,  including  Relief  Society.  All  but  one  of  her  nine  children  are 
still  living,  and  she  finds  great  comfort  and  companionship  in  her  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren. 
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Relief  Society  Activities 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents  or  mission  Relief  Society  pres- 
idents or  supervisors,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial  Department, 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111.  See 
regulations  governing  the  submittal  of  Notes  From  the  Field  in  the  November 
1964  issue  of  the  Magazine,  page  847. 


Bakersfield  Stake  (California)  Soloists  at  Singing  Mothers  Concert 

April  9,  1965 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Maurine  Russell,  stake  literature  class  leader,  and 
her  mother,  Barbara  Gabbitas,  stake  Education  Counselor,  who  sang  a  duet 
"Come,  Mallika"  from  the  opera  "Lakme"  by  Delibes;  Nancy  Jones  who 
played  two  flute  selections;  seated  at  the  piano:  Bonnie  Newman  who  sang 
two  soprano  solos,  "My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice,"  from  "Samson  and  De- 
lilah" by  Saint-Saens,  and  "My  Favorite  Things"  by  Rogers. 

Beryl  Lewis,  President,  Bakersfield  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Stake 
chorister  Jean  Beesley  prepared  a  beautiful  program  that  gave  many  of  our 
talented  sisters  an  opportunity  to  perform  and  delight  an  appreciative  audience. 
This  year's  concert  was  called  'Golden  Notes.'  The  chorus  of  forty-five  Singing 
Mothers  was  made  up  of  sisters  from  five  wards  in  Bakersfield,  and  this  year 
we  had  several  sisters  from  Porterville.  Patricia  Boatman,  stake  organist, 
accompanied  the  group.  The  presentations  were  varied  and  ranged  from  the 
dignity  of  Bach  to  the  freshness  of  Mancini's  'Moon  River.'  A  series  of 
mountain  ballads  contrasted  with  the  spirited  'Skip  to  My  Lou.'  A  group 
of  nine  sang  a  special  triple  trio.  Our  Singing  Mothers  have  been  called 
upon  to  sing  at  the  last  three  quarterly  conferences.  They  have  had  a  concert 
yearly  for  four  years.  We  are  truly  proud  of  them." 
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Hillside  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah)  Singing  Mothers 
Present  Music  For  Stake  Quarterly  Conference 

March  1965 

Leah  C.  Wood,  President,  Hillside  Stake  Relief  Society,  stands  at  the 
right  (wearing  suit) ;  next  to  President  Wood  are  her  Counselors  Luana  G. 
Henderson  and  Elda  J.  Bergesen;  chorister  Helen  F.  Grover  (in  polka  dot 
dress)  third  from  the  left  on  the  first  row;  next  to  Sister  Grover  is  Lu  P.  Beesley, 
the  organist,  and  pianist  Melva  Johnson. 

Sister  Wood  reports:  "These  sisters  have  given  willingly  of  their  time 
and  talents  during  the  past  year,  to  bring  joy  and  inspiration  to  all  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  them.  Their  most  recent  appearances  were  at  the  stake  quar- 
terly conference  in  March,  and  at  the  stake  Relief  Society  'Fair  to  Remember' 
on  May  14th.  Their  rendition  of  'America  the  Beautiful'  could  not  help  but 
build  pride  and  devotion  for  this  great  Nation.  Then,  as  they  changed  the 
tempo,  to  sing  'Abide  With  Me,'  hearts  were  truly  filled  with  love  and  longing 
for  our  Savior." 

Las  Vegas  Stake  (Nevada)  Relief  Society  Presidency  Presents  Award 
For  100  Per  Cent  Visiting  Teaching  to  Las  Vegas  Ninth  Ward 

April  7,  1965 

Left  to  right:  Helen  C.  King,  Work  Counselor,  Las  Vegas  Stake  Relief 
Society;  Dorothy  J.  Thuet,  Education  Counselor;  Ileann  W.  Peterson,  President; 
Ruth  Winn,  President,  Las  Vegas  Ninth  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Sister  Peterson  reports:  "Sister  Winn  challenged  the  forty-six  visiting 
teachers,  as  a  special  birthday  gift  to  the  stake  Relief  Society,  to  have  100 
per  cent  visiting  teaching  for  March  1965.  The  Ninth  Ward  has  184  families 
and  twenty-three  districts.  Their  visiting  teacher  report  meeting  in  April 
was  Marie  Flowers'  eighty-second  birthday,  and  she  was  especially  honored 
as  one  of  the  visiting  teachers  who  had  helped  to  attain  the  100  per  cent  goal. 
She  has  more  than  forty  years  to  her  credit  as  a  visiting  teacher.  The  day 
of  the  visiting  teacher  report  meeting,  the  entire  board  of  the  Las  Vegas  Stake 
Relief  Society  visited  the  Ninth  Ward  and  Sister  Winn  presented  the  gift  of 
100  per  cent  visiting  teaching  to  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidency.  President 
Ileann  Peterson  acknowledged  the  visiting  teaching  record  with  sincere  ap- 
preciation and  presented  to  Sister  Winn  a  beautiful  cake  made  in  the  shape 
of  an  Easter  rabbit,  since  the  meeting  was  just  before  Easter." 

Millard  Stake  (Utah)  Relief  Society  Achieves  a  Twenty-one  Per  Cent 

Increase  in  Magazine  Subscriptions 

March  25,  1965 

Ward  presidents  and  the  stake  president  are  seated  in  the  front  row, 
with  the  Magazine  representatives  standing  back  of  the  executives. 

Left  to  right:  Joan  Stott  and  Roma  Bennett,  Meadow  Ward;  Shirley  Pro- 
bert  and  Edith  Monroe,  Scipio  Ward;  Virginia  Wood  and  Lucile  Stevens, 
Holden  Ward;  Dorothy  Paxton  and  Frankie  Pace,  Kanosh  Ward;  Blanche 
George,  President,  Millard  Stake  Relief  Society,  and  Leah  D.  Wood,  stake 
Magazine  representative;  Arlene  Olpin  and  Lila  Day,  Fillmore  First  Ward; 
Pauline  Robinson  and  Dixie  Williams,  Flowell  Ward;  Edith  Callister  and 
Lorraine  Handy  (standing  for  Mildred  Warner),  Fillmore  Second  Ward; 
Afton  Finlinson  and  Freda  Dimmick,  Fillmore  Third  Ward. 

Sister  George  reports:  "We  are  very  proud  and  happy  with  the  effort  our 
sisters  put  forth  to  make  our  stake  a  first-time  winner  in  reaching  the  100  per 
cent  mark  in  the  sale  of  the  Magazine.  This  gave  us  a  twenty-one  per  cent 
increase  for  1964  over  the  previous  year." 
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Carbon  Stake  (Utah),  Festive  Foods  Displayed  at  Leadership  Meeting 

November  1964 

Helen  E.  Bunnell,  President,  Carbon  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "An 
outstanding  display  of  'Festive  Foods'  was  shown  at  the  November  1964  leader- 
ship meeting.  Under  the  direction  of  Theresa  Frandsen,  work  meeting  leader, 
and  Eloise  World,  Work  Counselor,  each  ward  in  the  stake  prepared  an  ex- 
hibit showing  how  creative  artistry  in  food  preparation  and  display  can  high- 
light any  holiday  occasion. 

"Each  display  was  original  and  beautiful,  the  result  of  many  hours  of 
planning  and  preparation.  Some  wards  furnished  recipes  with  the  food  dis- 
played on  their  tables,  and  others  offered  samples  of  the  'goodies.' 

"This  was  a  most  delightful  and  worthwhile  occasion,  an  opinion  concurred 
in  by  the  sisters  present  and  also  the  members  of  the  Priesthood  who  were 
invited  in  to  see  and  sample  the  exhibits,  following  their  meeting  in  the  same 
building." 

The  display  represented  by  the  picture  was  arranged  on  a  round  table 
covered  with  a  lovely  rose-colored  cloth,  fringed  in  white.  A  graceful  bough 
and  fern  leaves,  sprayed  in  white,  made  an  attractive  centerpiece.  The  foods 
displayed  were  wrapped  in  cellophane  and  tied  with  ribbon  so  that  they  made 
an  appetizing  display. 


East  Phoenix  Stake  (Arizona),  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Paradise  Valley  Wards 
Combined  Evening  Session  Relief  Society  Assembled  for  Work  Meeting 

April  1965 

Standing  back  of  the  sisters  from  the  Phoenix  Fifth  Ward,  Eleventh  Ward, 
and  Paradise  Valley  Ward  evening  session  of  Relief  Society,  are  leaders  of 
Phoenix  Eleventh  Ward  Relief  Society  (the  "hostess"  ward  for  this  meeting), 
left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Edna  Young;  President  Lucille  Carruth; 
First  Counselor  Marjorie  Gardner;  Secretary-Treasurer  Elsie  Lamz;  work 
meeting  leader  Marian  Free;  Lois  L.  Tanner,  President,  East  Phoenix  Stake 
Relief  Society. 

Sister  Tanner  reports:  "Realizing  that  over  one-third  of  the  women  of 
our  stake  are  employed  outside  their  homes,  Stake  President  Glenn  A.  Jones 
sensed  that  these  sisters,  too,  needed  the  strengthening  influence  and  blessings 
of  Relief  Society.  Our  stake  now  has  three  evening  session  Relief  Societies, 
each  one  in  a  multiple  situation  being  administered  according  to  the  procedure 
outlined  by  the  General  Board.  Through  this  program,  in  a  situation  where 
multiple  wards  in  one  meeting  house  make  it  necessary  to  combine  the  evening 
session,  we  are  able  to  see  the  'extending'  of  Relief  Society,  and  we  have  found 
by  consistently  observing  evening  session  Relief  Societies,  in  addition  to  separ- 
ate daytime  sessions,  that  there  are  certain  important  ingredients  necessary 
for  their  success.  Probably  most  vital  of  all  is  that  the  plan  must  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  Priesthood.  Another  necessity  is  that  there 
be  enthusiastic,  devoted  ward  presidencies  and  class  leaders — women  who 
recognize  that  their  callings  include  all  of  the  sisters  of  the  wards.  Phoenix 
Eleventh  Ward  evening  session  Relief  Society  brought  to  their  sisters  a 
highly  successful  'plastic  grape'  project,  represented  in  the  picture." 
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St.  George  Stake  (Utah),  St.  George  Eighth  Ward  Relief  Society 
Presents  "Old  Country  Store"  at  Birthday  Observance 

March  1965 

Standing  on  the  platform  at  the  left  (with  notebook  and  pencil) :  Helen 
Douglas;  standing  in  front  at  the  display  table,  left  to  right:  Loa  Brown, 
Work  Counselor;  Wanda  Truman,  President;  Birdie  Cooper,  Education  Coun- 
selor. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  framework  of  the  store  represent  the  storekeeper 
and  a  customer. 

Violet  Esplin,  President,  St.  George  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "In 
March  the  Eighth  Ward  Relief  Society  sponsored  an  'Old  Country  Store  and 
Dime-a-Dip  Dinner,'  celebrating  their  birthday.  Helen  Douglas,  chairman 
of  the  project,  with  many  co-workers,  did  an  outstanding  work  in  creating  the 
atmosphere  of  the  pioneer  era,  with  costumes,  music,  and  interesting  antique 
articles  on  display.  An  interesting  day  was  spent  by  ward  members,  with  en- 
tertainment provided  and  dinner  served.  Some  $600  was  realized  from  the 
project." 


North  Carbon  Stake  (Utah)  Visiting  Teacher  Convention 

April  22,  1965 

Especially  honored  at  the  convention  were:  Sariah  Lewis,  Castle  Gate 
Ward,  fifty  years  of  consecutive  service:  Olive  Nelson  (in  polka  dot  dress), 
Price  Third  Ward,  twenty-four  years  of  100  per  cent  service;  Mary  Duke, 
Spring  Glen  Ward,  twenty-four  years  of  100  per  cent  service. 

Myrna  Broschinsky,  President,  North  Carbon  Stake  Relief  Society,  stands 
at  the  right  (in  white  blouse) ;  former  president  Edna  Broadbent  stands  at  the 
right  (in  black  dress). 

Sister  Broschinsky  reports  that  the  Castle  Gate  Ward  was  especially 
honored  for  eight  years  of  100  per  cent  visiting  teaching,  and  preceding  this, 
they  achieved  a  thirty-six  year  100  per  cent  record,  with  only  one  year  missed. 
The  Castle  Gate  Ward  was  given  a  Relief  Society  plate  to  hang  in  their 
Relief  Society  room.  The  presentation  "Beyond  Each  Door,"  was  very  much 
enjoyed,  and  the  Price  Second  Ward  Singing  Mothers  sang  "Come,  Ye 
Blessed"  and  "The  Bridge  Builder."  All  the  visiting  teachers  present  were 
given  corsages  and  were  thanked  for  their  many  years  of  service. 


Roosevelt  Stake  (Utah),  Roosevelt  Second  Ward   Honors  Visiting  Teachers 

at  Anniversary  Party 

March  16,  1965 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Mary  Woodward,  thirty-nine  years;  Marian 
Shields,  forty  years;  Alice  Luvlin,  forty-eight  years. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Milinda  Marchant,  forty-five  years;  Dora  Freston, 
thirty-five  years;  Lila  Nickell,  thirty-six  years. 

Helen  C.  Larson,  President,  Roosevelt  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"These  six  sisters  were  given  special  recognition  at  the  anniversary  party. 
Each  one  related  outstanding  and  cherished  experiences  she  had  had  during  her 
years  of  service.  Modes  of  travel  were  especially  noted  —  team  and  wagon, 
horse  and  buggy,  bobsled,  and  horseback  in  the  days  before  automobiles 
became  popular." 
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THEOLOGY  —  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Elder  Roy  W.  Doxey 
Lesson  67  —  The  Law,  Man,  and  the  Universe 

(Text:  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  88:36-75) 

For  First  Meeting,   December  1965 

Objective:    To  realize  the  value  of  a  reign  of  law  in  the  universe,  and  to 
learn  how  man  may  benefit  himself  eternally  by  obedience  to  law. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  last  two  lessons  have  come 
from  Section  88,  known  as  the 
"Olive  Leaf."  The  revelation  be- 
gan with  a  discusson  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  "light  of  Christ." 
Following  this  information,  the 
Church  is  instructed  in  matters 
relating  to  the  resurrection  of  man 
and  the  earth  being  the  eventual 
habitat  of  celestialized  beings. 

ALL  KINGDOMS  HAVE  A  LAW 

Law  and  order  exist  in  all  of 
God's  creations.  In  this  revela- 
tion, the  Lord  informs  the  reader 
that  "All  kingdoms  have  a  law 
given"  (D&C  88:36).  This  truth 
pertains  to  the  universe  "for 
there  is  no  space  in  the  which 
there  is  no  kingdom."  These  king- 
doms have  their  laws  in  which 


there  are  bounds  and  conditions. 
(Verses  37-38.) 

These  thoughts  led  President 
Anthon  H.  Lund  to  indicate  the 
value  of  this  reign  of  law  in  the 
universe: 

We  believe  that  everything  is  ruled 
by  law.  We  are  thankful  that  it  is  so, 
for  otherwise  we  would  live  in  a  world 
of  chance,  in  a  fearful  uncertainty  of 
what  would  happen  next.  I  believe 
that  the  material  laws  that  can  be 
traced  in  the  creation  had  an  intelli- 
gent will  behind  them,  that  the  laws 
themselves  were  never  superior  to  the 
will  of  God.  He  made  those  laws,  and 
by  His  power  they  became  effective  to 
accomplish  His  purposes  (Conference 
Report,  April  1916,  page  12). 

These  ideas  help  us  to  under- 
stand that  in  a  world-system 
comprised  of  worlds  or  even  in 
a  minute  particle  of  matter,  there 
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is  order.  If  the  conditions  under 
which  we  exist  were  to  be  less 
than  orderly,  then  confusion,  un- 
certainty, doubt,  and  even  de- 
spair, would  be  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  Lord  has  said, 
"all  kingdoms  have  a  law"  and 
the  laws  govern;  consequently, 
when  a  man  lives  a  law  the  bless- 
ings or  benefits  of  that  law  are 
his.  Therefore,  the  Lord  declares 
that  all  beings  who  abide  in  the 
law  are  justified  because  they 
cleave  unto  principles  (laws) 
which  bring  them  nearer  to  God. 
(Verse  39.)  Man  discovers  that 
violation  of  eternal  law  brings 
greater  influence  to  bear  upon 
him  in  continuing  to  do  wrong. 
No  greater  truth  was  spoken  than 
found  in  verse  40  of  Section  88, 
upon  which  President  Charles  W. 
Penrose  had  this  to  say  about  the 
attraction  of  evil  to  evil  and  vir- 
tue to  virtue: 

...  If  we  do  evil,  evil  impressions 
come  naturally,  and  if  we  love  to  do 
good  a  good  influence,  a  good  spirit,  is 
with  us,  and  round  about  us,  and  in 
our  being  and  we  are  sustained  and 
supported  thereby;  and  if  we  are  cor- 
rupt and  wicked  and  abominable  and 
rebellious,  the  effects  of  our  acts  are 
right  in  our  nature,  and  these  things 
will  be  disclosed  just  as  naturally  as 
the  opening  of  books  made  of  paper 
and  written  upon  with  ink  (Confer- 
ence Report,  April  1917,  page   18). 

GOD  IS  IN  ALL  THINGS 

In  Lesson  65  (Relief  Society 
Magazine,  July  1965)  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  manner  by 
which  God,  though  personal,  hav- 
ing form  and  of  tangible  sub- 
stance, is  able  to  be  in  constant 
communication  with  his  creations 
and  is  everywhere,  as  the  scrip- 
tures aver.  (Psalms  139:7-12; 
Acts  17:27-28.)  God  is  every- 
where by  the  "light  of  Christ." 


(D&C  88:6-13;  84:44-47.)  Be- 
cause of  God's  omnipresence 
through  this  spirit,  the  Lord  said 
that  he  is  through  all  things,  all 
things  are  round  about  him,  he 
is  in  all  things,  and  all  things  are 
before  him.  (Ibid.  88:41.) 

Not  only  is  God  omnipresent, 
but  he  is  also  omniscient.  He 
knows  all  things.  (Ibid.,  verse 
41.)  The  present  is  before  his 
eyes,  as  the  past  may  be,  as 
well  as  the  future.  Latter-day 
Saints  have  a  statement  in  the 
Lectures  on  Faith  given  in  Kirt- 
land  to  the  School  of  the  Proph- 
ets concerning  the  necessity  of 
understanding  that  God  possesses 
all  of  his  attributes  in  perfection. 

.  .  .  God  is  the  only  supreme  gover- 
nor and  independent  being  in  whom 
all  fulness  and  perfection  dwell;  who 
is  omnipotent  [all-powerful],  omni- 
present [everywhere  present]  and 
omniscient  [all-knowing] ;  without 
beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life;  and 
that  in  him  every  good  gift  and  every 
good  principle  dwell  .  .  .  (Lecture 
Second,   page   13) . 

.  .  .  without  the  knowledge  of  all 
things,  God  would  not  be  able  to  save 
any  portion  of  his  creatures;  for  it  is 
by  reason  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
has  of  all  things,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  that  enables  him  to  give 
that  understanding  to  his  creatures 
by  which  they  are  made  partakers  of 
eternal  life;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
idea  existing  in  the  minds  of  men  that 
God  had  all  knowledge  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  exercise  faith 
in  him  (Lecture  Fourth,  page  43). 

JOSEPH  SMITH  INSPIRED 

Elder  Orson  Pratt  called  atten- 
tion to  verses  42  through  68  of 
Section  88  as  evidence  that  Jo- 
seph Smith,  who  had  little  formal 
schoolroom  education,  and  while 
but  a  youth,  was  inspired  to  give 
information  concerning  the  reign 
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of  law  in  the  universe,  that  other 
worlds  are  inhabited,  and  that  it 
is  man's  opportunity  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  eternal  law.  Brother 
Pratt  said: 

.  .  .  Yet  these  words  were  given  to 
him,  and  they  contain  information 
and  knowledge  far  beyond  that  which 
you  will  find  recorded  in  the  writings 
of  the  learned,  information  expressed 
so  simply  that  a  common  mind  can, 
in  some  degree,  grasp  it,  and  yet  so 
sublime  and  so  great  that  when  we 
come  to  investigate  its  depths,  it  re- 
quires greater  powers  and  greater 
understanding  than  what  man  natural- 
ly possesses.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  are  also  told  that  God  is 
in  the  stars,  those  worlds  so  distant 
from  ours,  those  great  centers  around 
which,  no  doubt,  millions  on  millions 
of  opaque  bodies  revolve  as  our  planets 
revolve  around  our  central  body,  the 
sun;  that  he  is  in  those  stars,  that  he 
is  their  light,  and  the  power  by  which 
they  are  governed;  or  to  come  home 
directly  to  our  earth,  he  is  in  the  earth, 
and  is  the  power  and  light  and  glory 
that  is  attached  to  the  elements  of  our 
globe. 

This  would  seem  to  exhibit  before 
us  the  nature  of  that  Being  whom  we 
worship.  We  worship  him  because  of 
his  glory,  greatness,  goodness,  justice, 
mercy,  knowledge,  and  wisdom.  We 
worship  him,  because  he  has  the  power 
to  govern  and  control  the  universe, 
and  because  he  has  commanded  us  so 
to  do.  He  is  a  personage  .  .  .  {Journal 
of  Discourses,  17:324). 

The  Lord  likened  the  various 
kingdoms  (worlds)  to  a  parable 
in  which  the  owner  of  a  field  sent 
his  servants  into  the  field  at  a 
different  hour,  even  to  the  twelfth 
servant,  and  then  the  Lord  visited 
each  one  of  his  servants  at  an  ap- 
pointed time.  Each  servant  re- 
ceived the  light  of  the  Lord's 
countenance  in  the  hour  in  which 
he  was  visited.  (D&C  88:42-60.) 
Then    the    revelation    represents 


the  parable  as  applying  to  other 
worlds  and  their  inhabitants: 

Therefore,  unto  this  parable  I  will 
liken  all  these  kingdoms,  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof — every  kingdom  in 
its  hour,  and  in  its  time,  and  in  its 
season,  even  according  to  the  decree 
which  God  hath  made   (D&C  88:61). 

We  know  by  revelation  that 
the  Lord's  creations  are  numer- 
ous. (Moses  1:33-35;  7:30.)  In 
their  time  each  is  to  be  visited  by 
the  Lord  that  the  inhabitants 
thereof  will  find  the  joy  and  bless- 
ing of  the  light  which  only  he  can 
give  to  them.  In  the  sermon  quot- 
ed above  from  Elder  Pratt,  we 
learn  that  our  own  earth  will  be 
visited  by  the  Lord  during  the 
time  prophesied  as  the  millen- 
nium. As  pointed  out  in  the  revela- 
tions, he  shall  reign  upon  the 
earth  for  the  thousand  years. 
(Ibid.,  7:6465;  D&C  43:29-30.) 
Thus,  from  world  to  world  will  the 
Lord  visit  the  pure  in  heart,  who 
make  up  Zion.  (Ibid.,  97:21.) 
Elder  Pratt  discourses  further 
concerning  subsequent  events  re- 
lative to  these  creations. 

But  there  is  another  thing  I  want 
you  to  understand.  This  will  not  be 
kept  up  to  all  eternity,  it  is  merely  a 
preparation  for  something  still  greater. 
And  what  is  that?  By  and  by,  when 
each  of  these  creations  has  fulfilled  the 
measure  and  bounds  set  and  the  times 
given  for  its  continuance  in  a  temporal 
state,  it  and  its  inhabitants  who  are 
worthy  will  be  made  celestial  and 
glorified  together.  Then,  from  that 
time  henceforth  and  for  ever,  there 
will  be  no  intervening  veil  between 
God  and  his  people  who  are  sanctified 
and  glorified,  and  he  will  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  one 
to  go  and  visit  another,  because  they 
will  all  be  in  his  presence.  It  matters 
not  how  far  in  space  these  creations 
may  be  located  from  any  special  celes- 
tial kingdom  where  the  Lord  our  God 
shall  dwell,  they  will  be  able  to  see 
him  at  all  times.  Why?  Because  it  is 
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only  the  fall,  and  the  vail  that  has 
been  shut  down  over  this  creation,  that 
keep  us  from  the  presence  of  God. 
Let  the  vail  be  removed,  which  now 
hinders  us  from  beholding  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  celestial  kingdom;  let  this 
creation  be  once  perfected,  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  its  various  ordeals, 
after  having  enjoyed  the  light  of  the 
countenance  of  our  Lord,  in  our  hour 
and  in  our  season,  and  let  all  things 
be  perfected  and  glorified,  and  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  this  vail  being 
shut  down  (Journal  of  Discourses, 
17:332). 

Who  are  these  inhabitants  of 
other  worlds?  The  revelations  are 
clear  in  this  regard.  These  inhabi- 
tants "are  begotten  sons  and 
daughters  unto  God"  (D&C  76: 
24). 

PRAYERS  ARE  ANSWERED 

As  indicated  in  last  month's 
lesson,  through  the  "light  of 
Christ"  men  are  endowed  with 
conscience,  and  their  ability  to 
come  to  the  fulness  of  the  gospel 
is  determined  largely  by  their  re- 
sponse to  the  light  they  have  re- 
ceived. If  a  person  will  seek  the 
Lord  earnestly,  the  Lord  has 
promised  to  draw  close  to  him. 
(D&C  88:63.)  If  he  asks  for 
things  that  are  not  expedient  for 
him,  it  shall  turn  to  his  condem- 
nation. (Verses  64-65.)  Conse- 
quently, the  Lord  has  admon- 
ished his  children  to  call  upon  him 
in  sincere  prayer  that  they  may 
know  his  will  concerning  them. 
Prayer  is  not  intended,  said  Pres- 
ident Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  to 
gratify  some  desire  which  may 
not  be  the  best  for  us.  Actually, 
we  should  not  be  too  insistent  or 
demanding  of  the  Father  for  our 
own  wishes,  but  seek  for  light  to 
know  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
(Church  History  and  Modern 
Revelation  1:371.) 


The  Lord  knows  our  needs  bet- 
ter than  we  do.  His  vantage  point 
is  vastly  different  from  ours.  If 
Latter-day  Saints  would  seek  to 
learn  the  Lord's  will  concerning 
themselves  and  live  by  that 
knowledge,  then  the  scripture 
would  be  fulfilled  promising  that 
their  prayers  would  be  answered. 
(D&C  88:64.) 

TRUTH  IS  ETERNAL 

Among  the  many  great  truths 
in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
are  those  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing verse: 

Behold,  that  which  you  hear  is  as 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness— in  the  wilderness,  because  you 
cannot  see  him — my  voice,  because  my 
voice  is  Spirit;  my  Spirit  is  truth; 
truth  abideth  and  hath  no  end;  and  if 
it  be  in  you  it  shall  abound  (D&C 
88:66). 

We  are  shut  out  of  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  God,  therefore, 
we  are  in  a  "wilderness."  We  can, 
however,  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  through  his  Spirit,  which  is 
truth.  There  follows  in  the  reve- 
lation a  statement  that  truth  is 
absolute.  Truth  is  eternal — it  has 
no  end!  It  does  not  change. 
Man's  conception  of  a  truth  may 
change,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  truth. 

The  fundamental  principles  of 
the  gospel  remain  the  same.  They 
do  not  change.  The  principles 
that  will  sanctify  people  in  the 
past  will  sanctify  the  people  of 
our  dispensation.  Elder  James  E. 
Talmage  asked  the  following 
question  and  then  answered  it: 

.  .  .  Have  you  ever  found  a  single 
passage  in  Holy  Writ  that  indicates  in 
the  least  degree  any  revision  or  alter- 
ation of  the  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  of  the  gospel?  Have  you 
ever    found    it   necessary    for    God    to 
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amend  Himself  and  His  words?  Men 
make  constitutions  and  enact  laws, 
and  then  have  to  repeal  and  alter 
them,  but  the  fundamental  laws  of 
truth  are  eternal;  they  will  never  be 
amended,  they  will  never  be  changed. 
As  declared  to  Adam,  so  is  it  declared 
unto  the  world  today:  Except  ye  have 
faith  in  God  and  in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  one  and  only  Saviour 
and  Redeemer  of  mankind;  except  ye 
repent  of  your  sins  with  a  real  and 
genuine  repentance;  except  ye  be  bap- 
tized by  immersion  in  water,  at  the 
hands  of  one  having  authority,  and 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
the  authorized  laying  on  of  hands, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  your  finding 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  .  .  . 
You  have  never  learned  of  any  revi- 
sion, amendment  to  or  alteration  in  the 
law  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  form  of  the  Church.  Like  the 
gospel  itself,  the  Church  adapts  itself 
to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  to  the 
conditions  of  life,  but  without  the  al- 
teration of  a  single  vital  principle 
revealed  of  God  (Conference  Report, 
October  1918,  pp.   60-61). 

KEEP  YOUR  MINDS  SINGLE  TO  GOD 

"If  your  eye  is  single  to  my 
glory,"  and  "sanctify  yourselves 
that  your  minds  become  single 
to  God,"  are  keys  to  successful 
Latter-day  Saint  living  as  indi- 
cated in  these  verses: 

And  if  your  eye  be  single  to  my 
glory,  your  whole  bodies  shall  be  filled 
with  light,  and  there  shall  be  no  dark- 
ness in  you;  and  that  body  which  is 
filled  with  light  comprehendeth  all 
things. 

Therefore,  sanctify  yourselves  that 
your  minds  become  single  to  God, 
and  the  days  will  come  that  you  shall 
see  him;  for  he  will  unveil  his  face 
unto  you,  and  it  shall  be  in  his  own 
time,  and  in  his  own  way,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will    (D&C  88:67-68). 

Does  the  instruction  to  keep 
one's  mind  single  to  God  mean 
that  all  of  one's  thoughts  should 
be  about  God?  This  does  not 
seem  reasonable,  in  view  of  one's 


responsibility  to  care  for  children, 
earn  a  livelihood,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous other  things  that  re- 
quire concentration  and  attention 
during  a  day.  But  do  we  as  a  peo- 
ple think  enough  about  real  issues 
in  life,  or  is  our  attention  on  less 
important  things?  President  Jo- 
seph F.  Smith  decried  the  many 
hours  spent  by  Latter-day  Saints 
on  matters  which  are  wasteful 
when  more  .important  matters 
might  be  considered: 

.  .  .  Think  of  it,  how  many  hours, 
how  many  days  and  months  we  spend, 
as  the  children  of  God,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  temporalities  of  life,  in  devoting 
our  thoughts  to  those  things  which 
pertain  to  the  present  temporal  life 
or  existence,  not  the  spiritual  exist- 
ence, or  that  portion  or  particular  part 
of  the  temporal  existence  which  per- 
tains to,  and  is  a  part  of,  the  spiritual 
existence  of  man.  Men  and  women 
talk,  they  use  their  tongues  and  their 
lips  very  much  in  conversation  and  in 
the  expressions  of  their  views  and 
thoughts  which  pertain  only  to  worldly 
things,  to  trivial  matters,  of  no  value, 
to  the  groveling  things,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  world,  and  devote  very  few  mo- 
ments to  useful  and  uplifting  thought 
and  very  few  words  comparatively,  are 
spoken  by  them  which  pertain  to  the 
eternal,  everlasting  growth,  develop- 
ment and  happiness  of  mankind.  We 
think  of  the  world,  of  the  present  .  .  . 
more  in  regard  to  the  temporalities  of 
life,  than  we  think  about  the  principles 
of  eternal  truth  that  make  for  the 
salvation,  happiness  and  well-being, 
temporally  and  spiritually,  of  our  souls 
(Conference  Report,  October  1913, 
page  3). 

How  can  one  keep  his  mind 
single  to  God?  Two  suggestions 
follow  as  helps:  (1)  Undertake 
the  daily  practice  of  studying  the 
scriptures,  alone,  or  with  your 
husband  or  family.  A  regular, 
systematic  practice  of  study  will 
be  of  great  worth  in  accomplish- 
ing this  objective  and  in  bringing 
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a  spiritual  influence  into  the 
home.  (2)  To  bring  one  to  a 
realization  of  basic  truth  concern- 
ing himself  and  his  relationship  to 
God,  every  Latter-day  Saint 
might  often  ask  himself  these 
three  fundamental  questions: 
Where  did  I  come  from?  Why  am 
I  here?  What  shall  be  my  place 
in  the  future  life? 

LET  YOUR  EYE  BE  SINGLE 
TO  MY  GLORY 

It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  that 
the  Latter-day  Saints  apply  their 
minds  faithfully  to  understand 
his  will.  President  Lorenzo  Snow, 
after  reminding  the  saints  that 
Jesus  was  dependent  upon  the 
Father  and  he  sought  "but  the 
will  of  the  Father"  (John  5:30), 
applied  this  principle  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

.  .  .  Our  eye  should  be  single  to  the 
glory  of  God.  That  is  what  we  have 
left  the  other  life  for  and  come  into 
this.  We  should  seek  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Most  High  God,  and 
to  feel  as  Jesus  felt,  "I  can  of  mine 
own  self  do  nothing."  Inasmuch  as 
we  act  today  and  tomorrow,  this  week 
and  next  week,  in  the  interest  of  God, 
and  have  our  eye  single  to  His  glory, 
there  can  be  no  failure.  ...  A  man's 
mind  should  be  single  to  the  glory 
of  God  in  everything  that  he  starts 
to  accomplish  (Millennial  Star  56: 
451-452). 

If  each  member  of  the  Church 
were  to  follow  this  counsel,  truly, 
the  heavens  would  be  opened  to 
him,  for  all  mysteries  would  be 
unveiled,  even  the  wonders  of 
heaven.  (D&C  76:5-10.)  Then  the 
promise  of  the  Lord  would  be  ful- 
filled, wherein  he  said  that  by 
continuing  in  God,  more  light  is 
received,  "and  that  light  groweth 
brighter  and  brighter  until  the 
perfect  day"  (Ibid.,  50:24). 


IDLE  THOUGHTS  AND  LOUD 
LAUGHTER 

Twice  in  Section  88  association 
of  laughter,  idle  thoughts,  and 
light-mindedness  is  made. 

Remember  the  great  and  last  prom- 
ise which  I  have  made  unto  you; 
cast  away  your  idle  thoughts  and  your 
excess  of  laughter  far  from  you. 

Therefore,  cease  from  all  your  light 
speeches,  from  all  laughter,  from  all 
your  lustful  desires,  from  all  your 
pride  and  light-mindedness,  and  from 
all  your  wicked  doings  (D&C  88:69, 
121). 

Does  the  Lord  condemn  laugh- 
ter and  expect  his  saints  to  be 
sober  and  serious  all  of  the  time? 
Upon  other  occasions,  he  has 
counseled  that  one  should  have 
a  "glad  heart  and  a  cheerful 
countenance"  (Ibid.,  59:15)  and 
receive  merriment  in  the  dance, 
song,  and  music.  (Ibid.,  136:28.) 
If  one  reads  carefully  the  scrip- 
tures quoted  above,  he  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  ideas  which  are 
associated  with  "loud"  or  "ex- 
cess" of  laughter — idle  thoughts, 
lustful  desires,  pride,  lightmind- 
edness,  and  wicked  doings.  Un- 
seemly and  boisterous  conduct  at 
any  time  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Laughter 
motivated  by  impure  thoughts, 
lightmindedness  toward  sacred 
things,  and  unseemly  conduct  are 
condemned  by  the  Lord,  yet,  hap- 
piness, joy,  and  cheerfulness  are 
earmarks  of  the  saint. 

PURIFY  YOUR  HEARTS 

The  elders  who  had  been  called 
to  testify  and  warn  this  genera- 
tion were  to  return  to  Kirtland  to 
receive  instructions  and  to  be 
endowed  that  they  might  go  forth 
with  greater  zeal  to  build  up  the 
Church  upon  the  earth.  (D&C 
88:70-73.) 
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Consistent  with  this  charge, 
these  "first  laborers"  were  to  pur- 
ify their  hearts,  and,  by  their 
delivering  their  message  to  this 
people,  they  were  to  be  clean  from 
the  blood  of  this  generation. 
(Verses  74-75.) 

President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 
has  given  some  thoughts  to  sober 
our  thinking  in  the  realization 
that  we  should  purify  our  hearts: 

.  .  .  Clean  hands — clean  of  defile- 
ment of  our  fellow  men,  clean  from 
the  goods  of  our  fellow  men,  clean 
from  the  blood  of  our  fellow  men; 
that  must  be  the  cleanliness  which 
must  be  ours.  Pure  hearts — pure  be- 
fore the  Lord;  greed  and  lust  and 
covetousness  banished  from  our  hearts, 
standing  pure  before  God,  that  he  may 
look  therein  and  see  there  nothing 
which  would  cause  him  pain,  and 
nothing  which  would  make  us  blush. 

I  have  often  said:  "I  wonder  how 
we  would  all  stand,  and  individually 
how  I  would  stand,  if  I  were  told  that 
God  was  yonder  in  the  mountain  and 
I  could  go  to  him  if  I  wished."  I  won- 


der if  my  life  has  been  such  that  I 
could  go  and  stand  before  the  Being 
who  could  look  me  through  and  see 
my  secret  thoughts  and  hopes  and  am- 
bitions. Unless  and  until,  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  we  could  stand  that  test, 
we  are  not  living  as  the  Lord  would 
have  us  live  (Conference  Report,  Oc- 
tober, 1935,  pp.  90-91). 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  the  concept 
of  a  reign  of  law  throughout  the  uni- 
verse? 

2.  What  does  Joseph  Smith  say  is  the 
need  for  accepting  the  truth  that  God 
knows  all  things? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  parable 
of  the  master  and  his  servants  in  Sec- 
tion 88:42-61? 

4.  According  to  the  lesson,  what  is 
of  major  importance  in  having  one's 
prayers  answered? 

5.  Discuss  the  two  practices,  which, 
if  followed,  will  assist  one  to  keep  his 
mind  single  to  God? 

6.  What  is  the  blessing  to  be  received 
by  those  whose  "mind  is  single  to 
God,"  and  whose  "eye  is  single  to 
God's  glory"? 


Christine  H.  Robinson 

Message  67  —  "See  That  Ye  Love  One  Another;  Cease  to  Be  Covetous; 
Learn  to  Impart  One  to  Another  As  the  Gospel  Requires" 

(D&C  88:123). 

For  First  Meeting,  December  1965 

Objective:    To  show  that  love  is  the  most  important  ingredient  of  an  abundant  life. 

The  charge  we  have  been  given  self  described  it  as  the  second 
to  love  one  another  is,  without  great  commandment  only  super- 
doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  seded  by  the  charge  to  love  the 
Lord's  commandments.  He  him-  Lord. 
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We  all  remember  the  incident 
described  in  the  scriptures  when 
the  lawyer  of  the  Pharisees  asked 
Jesus  the  question,  tempting  him, 
saying,  "Master,  which  is  the 
great  commandment  in  the  law?" 
Jesus  answered,  "Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the 
first  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself"  (Matt.  22:37-39). 

Why  is  this  the  greatest  of  all 
commandments?  Why  do  all  the 
laws  and  the  prophets  hang  on 
this  commandment?  Why  did 
Jesus  say,  "A  new  commandment 
I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one 
another;  as  I  have  loved  you"? 
(John  13:34). 

The  obvious  answer  to  these 
questions  is  that  true  love  fulfills 
all  other  commandments.  A  per- 
son who  really  loves  the  Lord 
would  not  think  of  taking  his 
name  in  vain  nor  of  having  any 
other  gods  before  him.  If  one 
truly  loves  another,  he  would  not 
steal  from  him  and,  certainly,  not 
covet  what  he  has.  He  would  be, 
moreover,  sympathetic,  under- 
standing, kind,  generous,  .cour- 
teous, unselfish,  of  good  temper 
and  sincere.  For,  as  the  apostle 
Paul  wrote:  "Charity  suffereth 
long,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth 
not;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself, 
is  not  puffed  up,  Doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil"  (I  Cor.  13:4-5). 
In  addition,  through  true  love,  all 
of  us  would  "impart  one  to  an- 
other as  the  gospel  requires." 

Paul  classifies  love  as  the 
greatest  of  all  influences.  After 
describing  the  gifts  of  the  spirit, 


and  the  power  of  faith,  and  con- 
trasting charity  (love)  with  elo- 
quence, prophecy  and  all  knowl- 
edge, he  says  that  charity  is 
greater  than  all  of  these.  (I  Cor. 
13:1-3.) 

How  can  we  learn  to  keep  this 
commandment  to  love  one  an- 
other? In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, someone  has  remarked, 
"You  learn  to  speak  by  speaking, 
to  study  by  studying,  to  run  by 
running,  and  just  so,  you  learn 
to  love  by  loving." 

If  any  of  us  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  develop  and  express  our 
love  for  someone  else,  we  might 
begin  by  thinking  about  all  of 
the  good  qualities  the  person  pos- 
sesses and  practice  these  same 
virtues  in  our  association  with 
him  or  her.  As  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  once  said,  "It  is 
a  time-honored  adage  that  love 
begets  love.  Let  us  pour  forth  love 
— show  forth  our  kindness  unto 
all  mankind,  and  the  Lord  will 
reward  us  with  everlasting  in- 
crease; cast  our  bread  upon  the 
waters  and  we  shall  receive  it 
after  many  days,  increased  to 
a  hundredfold"  (DHC  V:517). 

When  one  truly  loves  he  gets 
love  in  return;  moreover  he  builds, 
strengthens,  purifies,  and  enno- 
bles his  own  character  and  moti- 
vates similar  attributes  in  the 
person  loved.  This  thought  was 
beautifully  expressed  in  a  poem 
entitled  "Love." 

I  love  you, 

Not  only  for  what  you  are, 
But  for  what  I  am 
When  I  am  with  you. 

I  love  you, 

Not  only  for  what 

You  have  made  of  yourself, 

But  for  what 

You  are  making  of  me. 
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I  love  you, 

For  the  part  of  me 

That  you  bring  out  .  .  . 

And  for  drawing  out 

Into  the  light 

All  the  beautiful  belongings 

That  no  one  else  had  looked 

Quite  far  enough  to  find. 

I   love  you  because  you 
Are  helping  me  to  make 
Of  the  lumber  of  my  life 
Not  a  tavern 
But  a  temple; 
Out  of  the  works 
Of  my  every  day 
Not  a  reproach 
But  a  song  .... 

(Author  unknown) 

If  we  truly  wish  an  abundant 
life,  we  must  fill  it  abundantly 
with  love.  Love  is  the  secret  of 


health  and  happiness.  It  is  the 
essence  of  faith,  hope,  and  char- 
ity. 

Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world.  Most  important,  it  is 
readily  available  to  each  of  us. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  to  reach  out 
and  practice  it. 

Let  us  strive  constantly  to 
"love  one  another;  cease  to  be 
covetous;  learn  to  impart  one  to 
another  as  the  gospel  requires." 

Suggested  cross  references  for  the 
mothers  in  the  home  to  the  Family 
Home  Evening  Manual:  Lesson  18 — 
"Jesus  Taught  Us  to  Love  Our  Father 
in  Heaven,"  page  138;  Lesson  19  — 
"Jesus  Taught  Us  to  Love  As  He 
Loves,"  page  147;  Lesson  20  —  "Jesus 
Taught  Us  to  Love  One  Another," 
page  158. 


WORK  MEETING     Molding  a  Happy  Life 


Winnifred  C.  Jardine 
(A  Course  Expected  to  Be  Used  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Good  Communication  Is  Essential  to  Happiness 
For  Second  Meeting,  December  1965 

Objective:  To  discuss  the  need  of  improving  one's  power  of 

expression  as  an  asset  to  happiness. 


It  is  important  for  mothers  to 
take  a  "little  walk  around  them- 
selves," to  hear  themselves  as 
others  hear  them. 

Today,  let's  talk  about  ten  hob- 
goblins of  speech  that,  in  spite  of 
us,  seem  to  creep  into  our  lives. 
By  recognizing  them,  we  can  per- 
sist in  efforts  to  weed  them  out, 


making  room  for  seeds  of  happi- 
ness to  flourish. 

1.  Poor  Grammar 

Of  all  people,  Latter-day  Saints 
should  make  an  effort  to  improve 
their  speech  grammatically,  espe- 
cially because  we  are  a  "speaking 
people."    Incorrect    grammatical 
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expressions  used  within  the  home 
become  such  a  deep  part  of  the 
children's  speech  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  English  teachers  to 
correct  them.  Three  commonly 
used  errors  in  grammar  are: 

I  seen   (saw) 
You  was  (were) 
It  don't  (doesn't) 

2.  Slang  Expressions 

Latter-day  Saints  should  nev- 
er swear  nor  use  vulgar  language 
and  should  be  careful  in  the 
use  of  slang  expressions,  for  they 
are  crutches  for  a  crippled  vo- 
cabulary. 

3.  Loud  Talking 

A  sage  bit  of  advice  for  family 
members  is  this:  Speak  not  loud- 
ly to  each  other  unless  the  house 
is  on  fire.  Soft,  gentle  tones  are 
always  appropriate,  and  if  they 
are  used  by  parents  in  the  home, 
like  bread  cast  upon  the  water, 
they  will  come  back  to  them. 
Family  members  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  shout  from  room  to 
room;  if  something  is  worth  say- 
ing, it  is  worth  the  short  walk. 
Brigham  Young,  who  recognized 
the  unladylike  quality  of  shout- 
ing, installed  in  his  home  in  the 
early  days,  tubes  from  floor  to 
floor  for  communication  purposes. 
As  for  shouting  in  anger,  he 
quoted  from  scripture:  "A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath:  but 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger" 
(Proverbs  15:1). 

4.  Nagging 

This  is  an  ugly-sounding  word 
with  an  ugly  meaning.  Irritation 
by  persistent  scolding  and  urg- 
ing can  dampen  happiness  in  any 
home.  Repeating  things  over  and 
over  is  a  bad  habit.  If  a  thing  is 


said  once  or  twice  and  must  be 
adhered  to,  then  action  should 
follow.  Otherwise,  let  the  matter 
drop. 

5.   Interrupting 

This  practice  can  spread 
through  a  family  like  wildfire  and 
should  be  stamped  out  before  it 
gets  out  of  control.  From  infancy, 
children  should  be  taught  to  re- 
frain from  interrupting  a  conver- 
sation, and  the  best  teacher  is 
example.  Not  only  does  this  mean 
interrupting  a  conversation  within 
the  room  or  on  the  phone,  but  also 
interrupting  one  who  is  studying 
or  reading.  Let  adults  always 
remember,  too,  that  to  talk  while 
entering  a  room  or  a  group  may 
not  only  be  interrupting  but  de- 
stroy the  spirit  of  communion 
that  may  exist. 

6.  Quarreling 

This  matter  slips  into  homes 
unbidden,  and  parents  can  be 
drawn  into  it  almost  without  real- 
izing it.  Brigham  Young  said:  "I 
will  give  you  a  few  words  .  .  . 
that  you  may  have  children  that 
are  not  .  .  .  quarrelsome.  Always 
be  good-natured  yourselves.  Nev- 
er allow  yourselves  to  become  out 
of  temper."  A  good  antidote  for 
quarreling  is  putting  children  to 
work. 

7.  Hurtful  Retorts 

Mothers  should  exercise  every 
power  to  keep  hurtful  words  from 
passing  between  members  of  the 
family.  Each  time  these  words 
slip  out,  they  make  it  easier  the 
next  time,  and  once  they  are  said, 
they  can  never  be  retracted  and 
permanent  damage  may  result. 
One  of  President  McKay's  most 
persistent  messages  to  members 
of  the   Church   is   the  need  for 
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courtesy  and  consideration  in  the 
home.  Hurtful  words  are  darts 
thrown  by  Satan  to  destroy  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  and  par- 
ents should  avoid  the  use  of  them. 

8.  Gossiping 

If  they  are  engaged  as  they 
should  be,  Latter-day  Saints  would 
not  have  free  time  for  gossiping. 
In  fact,  if  they  are  in  the  right 
spirit,  they  would  refrain  from 
speaking  unkindly  about  anyone. 
"Nay,  speak  no  ill;  a  kindly  word 
can  never  leave  a  sting  behind; 
and,  oh,  to  breathe  each  tale  we've 
heard  is  far  beneath  a  noble 
mind.', 

9.  Criticism 

Criticism,  unless  it  is  construc- 
tive, is  eroding,  wearing  away  at 
the  character  of  the  innocent,  but 
even  more  at  the  one  who  criti- 
cizes. Let  words  of  criticism  nev- 
er escape  our  lips,  for  once  they 
do,  more  surely  will  follow. 


10.  Talking  Too  Much 

In  the  busyness  and  fullness  of 
a  mother's  day,  it  is  a  temptation 
indeed  to  talk  as  hard  and  fast 
as  she  works.  Happiness  within  a 
home  often  results  from  simple 
silence.  "The  factor  of  omission 
is  often  important  in  human  re- 
lations," wrote  Alex  Osborne  of 
advertising  fame  (Your  Creative 
Power,  page  211).  It  is  well  to 
ask  ourselves,  "What  could  be 
left  unsaid?" 

To  keep  all  of  these  things  in 
mind  all  the  time  is  difficult.  Why 
not  try  to  work  at  it  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  did  with  his  Thirteen 
Virtues,  concentrating  on  one  vir- 
tue each  week,  but  marking  him- 
self on  all?  The  important  thing 
is  that  we  set  good  examples  for 
our  children.  Like  a  mirror,  our 
children  reflect  back  to  us  exactly 
what  we  are.  We  will  view  the  re- 
flection with  pride  or  shame,  de- 
pending upon  the  example  we  set. 


Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Lesson  12  —  Home  Is  a  Harbor 

For  Third  Meeting,  December  1965 

Objective:  To  emphasize  the  influence  of  the  mother  within  her  home  in 
keeping  the  observance  of  Christmas  in  harmony  with  its 
spiritual  significance. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  December  lesson  will  focus 
our  thinking  upon  life  values 
which    are    closely    linked    with 


those  relating  to  Christmas.  The 
blessings  of  motherhood,  the  joy 
of  sharing,  the  love  and  under- 
standing which  can  make  a  home 
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a  place  of  peace,  are  all  facets  of 
gospel  teaching.  They  also  are 
associated  with  Christmas.  The 
relationship  of  the  mother  to 
these  facets  and  her  influence  in 
preparing  the  heart  and  the  home 
for  Christmas  are  the  concerns  of 
this  lesson. 

QUESTIONS  TO  ASK 

Which  Christmas  of  your  past 
do  you  like  best  to  recall? 

Why  is  it  memorable? 

Perhaps  you  already  have 
asked  your  children  the  question, 
"What  makes  a  Christmas 
happy?"  If  so,  do  you  recall  their 
answers?  Did  they  mention  the 
house  decor?  The  cost  of  pres- 
ents? Ask  your  children  over  ten 
years  of  age,  "What  do  you  like 
best  about  Christmas  at  our 
home?"  Their  answers  to  this 
question  may  indicate  to  you  the 
general  type  of  Christmas  mem- 
ories that  are  being  made  in  your 
home. 

Many  Christian  families  today 
fear  that  the  real  message  of 
Christmas  is  being  submerged  in 
an  increasing  surge  of  commer- 
cialism. Do  you? 

Since  the  attitude  of  the 
mother  is  an  important  factor  in 
creating  the  general  atmosphere 
of  the  home,  is  it  possible  for  her 
to  offset,  within  her  home,  this 
commercialized  approach  to 
Christmas?  What  can  she  do? 
Will  these  suggestions  be  helpful? 

1.  Endeavor  not  to  emphasize  the 
monetary  value  of  Christmas  gifts 
(and  still  be  practical  about  money  to 
be  spent). 

2.  Emphasize  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
Christmas  by  general  attitude  and  by 
specific  comments. 

3.  Engage  in  activities  of  service  to 
others  in  which  the  children  may  par- 
ticipate. 


BUILDING  CHRISTMAS  TRADITIONS 

Traditions  that  originate  in  the 
festive  Christmas  celebration  may 
create  happy  memories,  but  they 
have  significance  only  when  they 
illumine  the  "human  spirit,,  with 
love  and  faith.  They  have  real 
significance  as  they  acknowledge 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Christ, 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  Since 
Latter-day  Saints  firmly  believe 
that  this  is  true,  surely  every 
Latter-day  Saint  mother  will 
want  this  truth  to  be  central  in 
the  Christmas  memories  her  chil- 
dren will  carry  throughout  their 
lives.  If  specific  family  activities, 
carried  out  each  year,  are  added 
to  this  central  theme,  a  family 
Christmas  tradition  may  be  built 
which  will  enrich  the  memory  of 
all  family  members.  How  may 
this  be  accomplished? 
Suggestion: 

1.  Of  first  importance  will  be  the 
actual  gospel  teachings  planned  and 
outlined  in  the  Family  Home  Evening 
Manual,  for  they  remind  all  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  our  Savior  and  remind  all 
(see  lesson  46)  that  the  Christmas 
celebration  is  in  memory  of  his  birth 
and  mission. 

2.  By  carrying  out  each  year,  such 
special  family  activities  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Having  the  children  trim,  or  help 
in  the  trimming  of  the  Christmas  tree. 

b.  Having  the  story  of  the  first 
Christmas  night  read  from  the  scrip- 
tures on  Christmas  Eve. 

c.  Hanging  up  the  Christmas  stock- 
ings. 

d.  Singing  Christmas  carols. 

e.  Retelling  of  favorite  family  expe- 
riences relating  to  Christmas. 

f.  The  boxing  of  cookies  and  the 
making  of  special  foods  to  be  given  to 
neighbors  or  farther-away  friends. 

Many  other  activities  might  be 
added,  for  Christmas  family  cus- 
toms vary  widely  in  different 
countries.    What  special  Christ- 
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mas  activities  were  carried  out 
yearly  in  your  home?  What 
special  Christmas  activities  do 
you  carry  out  in  your  own  home 
today? 

PREPARING  THE  HEART  FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

Many  mothers  may  feel  that 
they  know  what  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  are.  All,  however,  may 
need  to  be  reminded,  often,  in 
order  to  keep  these  principles  in 
mind.  All  may  need  the  motiva- 
tion that  direct  suggestions  for 
application  of  the  principles  can 
give. 

The  Christmas  season  offers 
opportunity  for  an  evaluation  of 
the  general  atmosphere  of  our 
homes.  It  is  a  good  time  to  be 
reminded  that  through  concrete, 
though  often  small  ways  and  acts, 
gospel  truths  are  made  active  in 
our  lives.  Many  commandments, 
generally  familiar  to  us,  may  be 
given  new  and  special  meaning  as 
the  family  makes  preparation  for 
the  celebration  of  Christmas. 

The  mother  holds  a  central 
position  in  the  family  preparation 
for  Christmas.  If  she  is  to  help 
family  members  to  approach' 
Christmas  with  an  attitude  which 
is  in  harmony  with  its  spiritual 
message,  she,  too,  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  this  message.  Many 
mothers  already  may  be  carrying 
out  the  activities  suggested  in 
this  lesson  and  many  similar  sug- 
gestions. Perhaps  all  Latter-day 
Saint  mothers,  however,  may 
profit  by  being  reminded  of  cer- 
tain attitude-building  command- 
ments and  how  important  their 
own  attitudes  are  at  this  season. 

Is  it  possible  that  social  en- 
gagements, special  Christmas  dec- 
orations, innumerable  household 


details  may  crowd  out  the  real 
spirit  of  Christmas?  Even  make 
of  Christmas  a  burden  instead  of 
a  blessing?  May  some  engage- 
ments need  to  be  canceled  or 
postponed? 

THE  SCRIPTURES  LEAD  THE  WAY 

How  may  the  mother's  attitude 
be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  real 
spirit  of  Christmas?  Would  being 
reminded  by  the  following  com- 
mandments be  helpful?  The  scrip- 
tures lead  the  way. 

SCRIPTURE 

This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you 
(John  15:12). 

Although  we  cannot  compre- 
hend the  extent  and  fulness  of 
God's  love,  we  know  that  it 
blesses  each  moment  of  our  lives; 
we  know  that  love  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  gospel  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  We  know  that  love 
for  one  another  is  an  indispens- 
able factor  for  happiness. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITY 

Plan  and  carry  out  some  kind 
and  unexpected  service  for  a 
friend  or,  better  still,  for  someone 
who  is  not  a  particular  friend  and 
from  whom  you  expect  no  service 
in  return.  It  might  be  to  visit 
someone  who  is  living  alone  or 
who  is  ill.  Share  a  treasured  spir- 
itual experience  with  someone 
whose  faith  is  wavering  and  needs 
to  be  strengthened.  Invite  some 
person  who  otherwise  would  be 
alone,  to  share  your  home  at 
some  time  during  the  holiday 
season. 

SCRIPTURE 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  .  .  ." 
(Matt.  5:9). 
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The  world  is  much  in  need  of 
peace.  How  does  an  individual 
acquire  that  inner  peace  which 
fortifies  against  the  turmoil  of 
the  world? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITY 

Where  prone  to  speak  sharply, 
speak  gently  and  kindly,  remem- 
bering that  "a  soft  answer  turn- 
eth  away  wrath."  Mend  a  quarrel 
by  expressing  regret,  or  by  apolo- 
gizing or  in  some  other  way 
remove  the  barrier  which  poor 
communication  may  have  caused. 

SCRIPTURE 

Wherefore,  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye 
ought  to  forgive  one  another;  for  he 
that  forgiveth  not  his  brother  his 
trespasses  standeth  condemned  before 
the  Lord;  for  there  remaineth  in  him 
the  greater  sin  (D&C  64:9). 

At  some  time  or  other,  all  in- 
dividuals have  need  of  forgiveness 
from  those  with  whom  they  as- 
sociate, and  most  certainly  do 
they  need  to  be  forgiven  by  our 
Heavenly  Father.  We  should 
strive  for  that  divinity  referred  to 
in  the  familiar  maxim  by  Alex- 
ander Pope,  "To  err  is  human, 
to  forgive  divine." 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITY 

Forgive  an  enemy  (if  you  have 
one).  Try  to  understand  the 
motives  and  circumstances  which 
caused  the  estrangement.  If  pos- 
sible and  feasible  let  your  enemy 
know  that  he  is  forgiven.  Search 
your  own  motives.  Perhaps  you 
are  partially  to  blame  for  the 
disagreement. 


SCRIPTURE 


(D&C 


.  .  .  cease  to  be  covetous. 
88:123). 

Perhaps  no  attitude  is  a  greater 
deterrent  to  a  joyful  Christmas 


than  that  of  being  covetous.  The 
desire  to  have  as  much  or  more 
than  someone  else,  or  what  some- 
one else  has,  often  may  apply  to 
an  adult  as  well  as  to  children. 
It  discourages  parents  when  chil- 
dren are  not  satisfied  with  what 
they  have.  If  and  when  a  mother 
achieves  the  state  of  maturity 
which  precludes  this  undesirable 
trait,  she  should  help  her  children 
to  be  happy  and  grateful  for  what 
they  have  and  not  to  want  the 
gifts  or  possessions  of  their 
friends. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITY 

Refrain  from  saying,  "My 
friend  Maude  has  a  much  nicer. . . 
than  I  have — much  nicer  and 
more  expensive."  Even  refrain 
from  such  wishing  (if  you  can) 
as,  "I  wish  I  had  my  sister's  .  .  . 
for  I  know  I  shall  never  have  one 
like  it." 

SCRIPTURE 

.  .  .  remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive"  (Acts 
20:35). 

The  ability  to  share  willingly 
is  a  character  trait  which  blesses 
the  giver  immeasurably.  This  is 
a  quality  which  many  mothers 
seem  to  possess  inherently,  for 
they  give  expression  to  it  so 
naturally,  as  they  constantly 
share  with  others. 

Contrast  the  facial  expression  of 
a  woman  at  a  bargain  counter  as 
she  struggles  and  reaches  in  order 
"to  get,"  "to  have,"  "to  receive," 
with  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
a  woman  who  is  presenting  a  gift 
to  an  individual  who  is  less  for- 
tunate, or  when  she  is  giving  of 
herself  in  unselfish  service  to 
someone  in  need.  What  makes 
the  difference? 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITY 

Give  to  some  person  who  would 
really  appreciate  it,  something 
you  would  really  like  to  keep  for 
yourself.  Help  children  to  see  the 
difference  between  giving  as  a  gift 
something  they  do  not  care  to 
have,  and  in  giving  a  gift  they 
would  enjoy  keeping  for  them- 
selves. 

Will  the  effort  to  comply  with 
these  divine  commandments  help 
prepare  the  mother's  heart  for 
Christmas? 

PREPARING  THE  HOME  FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

Preparing  the  home  for  Christ- 
mas may  become  an  enjoyable, 
cooperative,  and  memorable  ex- 
perience, if 

1.  adequate  plans  are  made. 

2.  the  project  is  kept  within  the 
financial  and  time  resources  of 
the  family. 

3.  there  is  cooperation  between 
parents   and  children. 

The  excitement  of  making 
plans  for  the  Christmas  Week 
Family  Home  Evening,  the  aroma 
of  holiday  cooking,  the  welcome 
of  holly  wreath  upon  the  door, 
the  trimming  of  the  Christmas 
tree,  the  wrapping  of  gifts,  all 
may  be  an  integral  part  of  a 
child's  memory  of  Christmas.  The 
Latter-day  Saint  mother,  how- 
ever, will  not  want  the  emphasis 
upon  the  tree,  the  gifts  and  fes- 
tivities, to  diminish  the  wonder 
of  shepherd  and  star  and  the 
Christ  child,  born  in  a  manger. 

FRAGMENTS  FROM  THE  CHRISTMAS 
SCENE 

The  following  is  a  fragment  of  a 
conversation  in  a  home  where  the 
Christmas  preparation  is  not  a 


family  project  and  where  the  real 
spirit  of  Christmas  obviously  is 
absent  (at  least  temporarily). 

House  A.  The  family  room.  Mother  is 
addressing  the  last  of  the  Christmas 
cards. 

Mother:  "I'll  surely  be  glad  when 
Christmas  is  over.  With  so  many 
cards  to  send,  shopping  for  pres- 
ents, parcels  to  mail,  last  minute 
sewing,  and  you  children  going  in 
every  direction,  with  no  time  even 
to  speak  to  anyone.  I'm  already 
worn   out." 

1st  Daughter:  "Well,  what  is  Christ- 
mas for,  if  not  to  go  places — and 
get  presents,  of  course?" 

2d  Daughter:  (Entering  breathless- 
ly) "Mother,  what  am  I  going  to 
do  about  Sue?  I  must  give  her  a 
nice  present.  She  gave  me  one  last 
year  that  cost  $4." 

Mother:  (Not  looking  up)  "We'll  just 
have  to  settle  that  later.  Don't 
bother  me  now." 

Son:  (Age  twelve)  "I  hope  I  get  a 
new  bicycle,  not  a  hand-me-down 
one  from  Bob.  I  think  Christmas  is 
for  NEW  presents." 

Father:  "I  say  it's  for  paying  bills. 
(Looking  gloomily  through  check- 
book.) They'll  be  mountain  high  this 
year." 

Mother:  (Still  not  looking  up) 
"Everything  is  so  expensive." 

Father:  "And  everybody  wants  more. 
Do  we  have  to  have  this  and  that 
just  because  someone  else  has  it?" 

What  does  this  conversation 
forecast  for  the  Christmas  day 
atmosphere  in  House  A? 

HOME  IS  A  HARBOR 

House  B.  It  is  Christmas  day  in  the 
afternoon.  Father  and  Mother 
Martin  are  in  the  living  room 
reading.  There  is  a  fire  in  the  grate. 
Bertie  and  husband  Charles,  with 
four  small  children,  enter. 

Bertie:  (At  the  door)  "Mother,  the 
tree  is  beautiful!  Simply  beautiful!  I 
knew  it  would  be — with  red  apples, 
a  star  and  all.  Didn't  I  tell  you, 
Charles,  it  would  be  like  this?" 
(Kisses  Mother  and  Father,  as 
children  and  husband  greet  them 
warmly.) 
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Mother:    "I  knew  you'd  see  the  tree, 
first  thing.  You  always  loved  helping 
with  the  tree.     .  .  .We're  so  happy 
you  could  come,  even  for  a  day." 
Bertie:   "It's  a  long  way  and  a  lot  of 
effort,   but   it's   always   worth   it  to 
come    home,    especially    at    Christ- 
mas." 
Charles:     "I    don't    think    she's    ever 
been  away.  Our  house  seems  to  have 
been  built  from  the  same  blueprint." 
Bertie:   "He's  just  teasing!  He  means 
we're  doing  about  the  same  things 
we    used    to    do,    here    at    home — 
the  Bible  reading  on  Christmas  Eve, 
cookies    to    the    neighbors    and    all 
that.    Even    our   little    ones    helped 
with  our  tree." 
Father:    "Carrying  on  the  family  tra- 
ditions— that   it,   daughter?" 

Mother:  "You  may  take  your  things 
into  the   west  bedroom." 

Bertie:  "Why,  that  was  my  room.  Are 
the  other  children  coming?" 

Father:  "All  of  them.  Their  letters 
are  here.  Mary  Ellen  and  Carl  and 
Jim." 

Bertie:  "I'm  so  glad!" 

Later  that  evening.  All  have  been 
singing  Christmas  carols,  with 
daughter-in-law  Margaret  at  the 
piano.  The  Family  Home  Evening 
is  over  and  the  grandchildren  are 
now    asleep. 

Mother:  "This  is  just  what  we've 
been  needing — a  family,  for  our 
Family  Home  Evening.  Oh,  we 
follow  the  manual,  but  it  isn't  the 
same  without  children." 

Father:  "Mother  is  right.  There's 
nothing  quite  like  a  family.  Just 
what   is  a  family?" 

Jim:  (Finishing  college  and  unmar- 
ried) "Guess  you  better  not  look  to 
me  for  that  answer." 

Mary  Ellen:  "All  right,  I'll  say  that 
a  family  is  energy,  appetite,  and 
questions  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle. 
As  the  mother  of  five,  I  say  there 
isn't  a  dull  moment." 

Mother:    "You  wouldn't  want  one." 

Mary  Ellen:  "Isn't  tonight  wonderful! 
I  hope  heaven  is  like  this — all  of  us 
getting  together,  at  times." 

Anthony:  (Son-in-law,  geologist)  "We 
should — marriage  and  the  family 
are  to  be  forever.  And  that's  a  long 
time,  even  geologically  speaking." 

Father:  "There's  a  special  kind  of 
immortality  a  parent  may  know 
right    here    on    earth — seeing    how 


what  he  believes  and  does  affect  his 
children  and  their  children.    He  is 
pleased  when  what  he  sees  is  good." 
Mother:    "Which  ought  to  make  par- 
ents  take   special   care  about  what 
they    believe    and    teach    in    their 
homes." 
Father:    "Makes    you    wonder,    some- 
times, just  what  is  a  home?" 
Charles:     (Son-in-law,    physician)    "I 
say     it's     a     place     for     dispensing 
bumped-knee  bandages.  (All  laugh.) 
But  speaking  seriously,  I'll  say  it's 
a  place  where  you  can  be  completely 
yourself,    can    talk    your    problems 
over  and  be  understood." 
Jim:    "If  you  want  a  comment  from 
'Experience  limited'  I'll  say  this:   If 
I  don't  get  the  job  I'm  wanting,  I'll 
say  that  home  is  a  place  for  'healing 
your  wounds.'  " 
Margaret:    (Daughter-in-law)     "I  say 
a    home    is    a    place    for    love,    for 
children,  and  tell-it-again  stories." 
Mary   Ellen:    "When   I  was  away  at 
college,  I  thought  of  home  as  a  nest 
and  sometimes  I  wanted  to  fly  right 
back  to  it.    I'll  say  that  home  is  a 
place  you  enjoy  being  in  and  like  to 
come  back  to." 
Carl:    "I  say  home  is  a  harbor.  When 
you're    almost    grown    up    and    the 
waters — far     out — get     rough,     you 
look   for   harbor  and   safe  mooring. 
Home  is  where  you  find  it." 
Father:    "A  harbor!    I  like  that  idea, 
son.  I  think  a  home  can  be  a  harbor, 
a  place  of  refuge,  a  place  of  wel- 
come.   Where  parents  believe,  and 
where  they  live  and  teach  their  be- 
lief, the  children  get  a  pretty  good 
anchor  to  take  with  them  into  deep 
sea." 
Carl:    "Even  when  you're  old — thirty 
to  be  exact — it  is  good  to  come  back 
home  and   talk  things   over.    What 
did  you  think  of  my  question?" 
Father:     "I    have    your    letter    right 
here."     (Takes  a  letter  from  small 
basket  '  on    the    table.      He    scans 
through  it  to  the  end.    Then  reads) 
"P.S.     What     are     the     important 
things  one  should  enjoy  in  the  pres- 
ent and  look  back  upon  with  satis- 
faction?"  (Puts  down  letter.) 
"I'll    answer    your   letter    in    detail, 
son,    but   for    the    present,    I'll    put 
it  this  way — knowledge  that  there  is 
divine  purpose  in  life;  a  good  fam- 
ily; friends  to  cherish  here  and  here- 
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after;  service  to  one's  fellow  man 
and — a  modest  amount  of  this 
world's  goods." 

Mary  Ellen:  "We  knew  from  the  first 
what  you  would  say." 

Jim:  (A  little  facetiously)  Faith, 
family,  friends,  service — and  a  mod- 
est amount  of  money — theme  song 
for  the  Martins." 

Bertie:  "We've  heard  it  taught  all 
through  the  years." 

Carl:   "I  know.  But  it's  good  to  come 


back    to    the    harbor    and    hear    it 
again." 

FOR  DISCUSSION 

Questions  in  the  lesson. 
FOR  HOME  DOING 

Have  a  joyous  Christmas,  keeping 
ever  in  mind  that  it  is  a  special  day,  a 
holy  day,  commemorating  the  birth  of 
the  Savior  of  the  world. 


LITERATURE  —  The  Individual  and  Human  Values 
as  Seen  Through  Literature 


No  lesson  is  planned  for  December  in  this  department, 
due  to  the  holiday  season. 


CO©K 
ELECTRIC 


Pots  and  pans  stay 

"white  glove" 

clean 

If  it's  electric,  it's  better! 
UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY 


HAWAIIAN  TOUR 

October  —  15  days 

ROSE  PARADE  TOURS 

via  San  Diego 
via  San  Francisco 
Dec.  26  to  Jan.  2 

OAKLAND  AND 
LOS  ANGELES 

Nov.  11 

Will   be  time  for  those  who  wish 
to  go  to  temple 

Esther  James  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:    363-5229    -    359-8051 
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In  a  few  years  — a  slide  rule?  Your  children  who  are  cleaning  erasers  for  elementary  school  teachers 
today  will  soon  be  making  decisions  on  their  college  courses.  But  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  financially. 
Money  for  advanced  education  for  your  children  represents  a  major  investment.  There  is  a  way  to  be 
ready  when  your  children  are.  Consult  your  Beneficial  agent  for  expert  "Planned  Futures' 
help.  Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Company  4  ■  west  so.  temple  •  salt  lake  city  utah  •  vihgil  h  smith  pres 
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SPECIAL  OCCASION   SONGS 

OUT  OF  THE   BEST    BOOKS   LEARN 

THE   WAY,   S.S.A $  .30 

Shelton    (composer    of    COME, 

FOLLOW    CHRIST,   solo)    60 

MAGNIFY  YOUR  OFFICE,  S.A 25 

Scott   (composer  of  FORGIVEN, 

words    by    Widtsoe,    solo) 25 

AQUAMARINE,   piano   solo   1.00 

Nielsen    (composer  of  ALICE 

M'DRUIY,    solo)    30 

ONLY   YESTERDAY,  solo  or  S.S.A. 

(for    missionary    farewell)     30 

Gunn   (composer  of  SOMEWHERE 

ALONG    THE    WAY,    S.S.A.)    30 

THIS  TESTIMONY,  LAST  OF 

ALL,    solo    60 

Pond   (composer  of  AS  I  GO  ON 

MY   WAY,  S.S.A.)    30 

SEEK  YE  OUT  OF  THE  BEST 

BOOKS,    S.S.A 25 

McAllister   (composer  of  THf 

VISITING    TEACHER,    S.S.A.)    25 

WELCOME   HOME,  MISSIONARY, 

S.S.A 25 

Everett   (author  of  GATE  OF 

ETERNITY,    temple)    25 

"MUSIC  FOR  MORMONS   BY  MORMONS" 

Write  for  free  complete  brochure  and 
price  list 

SPECIAL  OCCASION   SONGS 

1365  East  4800  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84117 


HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

October,    November,    December    1965 

AUTUMN  TOUR  TO  EUROPE 

Leaves  September  3,  1965 

WORLD'S  FAIR 

NEW  ENGLAND 

and   CANADIAN   FALL  TOUR 

September  16,  1965 

ROSE  PARADE  TOUR 

December   1965 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23d  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84109 

485-2444  -  262-2337 


The  Fabric  of  Our  Years 

Pearle  M.  Olsen 

Dear  old  friends! 
Burnished  golden  threads 
Weaving   iove  through   mellow 
Patterned  years!  ,  , 

Dear  new-found  friends! 
Silver  filaments 
Now  giving  luster 
To  our  forming  days! 

Designs  of  varied   measurements 
Enrich  the  hours  as  each  arrives- 
Unfolding  fabric  of  our  lives! 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;  Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 

Yearly  Index  Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   if  bound  volumes  are  to  be  mailed. 

Postage  Rates  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Zone  1  and  2    . 

.      .55 

Zone  6   .... 

90 

Zone  3    

. .    .60 

Zone  7    .... 

1.05 

Zone  4    ........ 

.    .65 

Zone  8     .  . . 

1.20 

Zone  5    

.80 
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Tour  the  Holy  Land  This  Fall 

Via  Pan  American  Jet 

TOUR  LEAVES  OCTOBER  7th 

Murdock  Travel's  annual  Fall  tour  of  the  ever  inspiring  Holy  Land  pro- 
vides you  with  21  days  of  high  quality,  worry-free  travel.  You  are 
assured  of  luxury  travel  on  Pan  American  jet  clippers 
and  superb  accommodations  in  the  finest  hotels  .  .  . 
all  at  unusually  low  cost!  The  tour  includes  all  of 
the  Holy  Land  as  well  as  places  such  as  Istanbul, 
Cairo,  Athens,  and   Rome. 

W.   Cleon    Skoosen,   Tour   Director 

Mr.    Skousen   is  a   foremost   L.D.S.   authority   on   the 

Holy  Land  and  the  author  of  several   successful  books. 

Among  these  are:    So  You  Want  to  Raise  a  Boy? 

The   First  Two   Thousand   Years,  and   The  Third   Thousand  Years. 


@ 

MURDOCK  TRAVEL,  INC. 

14  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101,  Phone  328-3161  • 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  THE  FALL  TOUR  OF  '• 
THE  HOLY  LAND.                                                                                               1 

Name * 

Address * 

MURDOCK 
TRAVEL 

City State Zip « 

R.  S.  Sept.  65  J 

LITERATURE  INSTRUCTORS 

.     .     .     for    more    meaningful    lessons    this    coming    year,    order    your    pro- 
fessional   quality    recorded   readings    from   this   year's   lessons   today! 


12"  LP 
"The  Tiger"  "Sonnet  #94"  "The  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner"  "The  Hound 
of  Heaven"  "Tithonus"  "Death  Be  Not 
Proud"  "Prospice"  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra" 
"We  Are  Seven" 

William  Blake  William  Shakespeare 
Robert  Browning  William  Wordsworth 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge 


33  Vn  rpm 


CLIP  AND  MAIL 


DIVISION   OF  COMMUNICATION   SERVICES 

291  HRCB 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG   UNIVERSITY 
PROVO,   UTAH     84601 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed   is  my  check  for . 

Please  send  me  the  1965  Literature  Record(s)  at  $3.50 
each. 

Name 
Address 


City 


State 


Zip 
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|H|  Mrs.  Lucinda  Pace  Redd 
IUI  Monticello,  Utah 


inn Miss  joan  Aane|and 
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Vallejo,  California 

Mrs.  Louisa  Rappleye  Hunter  Nelson 
Orem,  Utah 


Mrs.  Laura  Martina  Christensen 

Watkins 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Mrs.  Olivia  Sandberg 
Montebello,  California 

Mrs.  Rachel  Brown  Jackson 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Mrs.  Alice  Hendrick  McGrath 
Flora  Home,  Florida 

Mrs.  Emily  C.  Zaugg 
West  Point,  Utah 

Mrs.  Jemima  Chelnecha  Damron 

Barron 
Inkom,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Annie  Herrion  Wise 
Corinne,  Utah 

Mrs.  Alice  Paxman  McCune 
Nephi,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ellen  Melissa  Rasmussen 

Slaughter 
Bakersfield,  California 

Mrs.  Harriet  Emily  Malin  Pack 
Tustin,  California 

Mrs.  Josephine  Broberg  Monson 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Mrs.  Martha  Hepworth  Hayward 

Annice 
American  Fork,  Utah 

Mrs.  Rosa  Bell  Warner  Lawson 
Bountiful,  Utah 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Webster 
McMinnville,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Ellen  Brown  Berrett  - 
North  Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ellen  Bywater  Valentine 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Sara  Jane  Williams  Pierson 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada 

Mrs.  Kate  Meikle  Ewing 
Smithfield,  Utah 

Mrs.  Hattie  M.  Swenson  Felt 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Mrs.  Claire  Isabel  Buckholt  Foulger 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Clara  Maria  Munk  Anderson 
Manti,  Utah 


Mrs.  Marilla  D.  Brown 
Provo,  Utah 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Bird  Booth 
Orem,  Utah 
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Books  of  Inspiration 

OUT  OF  BEST  BOOKS  No.  l 

Vol.1  The  Individual  and  the  Human  Values 

by  Bruce  B.  Clark  and  Robert  K.  Thomas 
An  anthology  of  significant  literature-poems,  stories  and  essays 
by  noted  authors  which  should  provide  most  provocative 
answers  to  modern-day  challenges.  Prominent  approaches  to 
Faith  in  God  and  Man,  Right  and  Wrong  Attitudes,  Good 
Versus  Evil,  The  Place  of  Suffering  in  Life  and  Facing  Death 
supply  illuminating  and  completely  satisfying  reading.  Out  of 
Best  Books  has  been  adopted  as  the  literary  lesson  source  for 
the  Relief  Society  for  two  years  assuring  wide  acceptance 
throughout  the  Church.  Plus  15  cents  postage  «2  95 

HOME  MEMORIES  OF 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  0.  McKAY  No.  2 

compiled  by  Llewelyn  R.  McKay 
A  delightful  collection  of  intimate  stories  of  the  first  family  of 
the  Church  compiled  by  President  McKay's  second  son, 
Llewelyn.  From  the  stories  of  President  McKay's  early  life,  one 
can  see  the  fruits  of  his  maturity.  A  book  to  be  read  aloud  with- 
in the  family  circle  and  a  must  for  every  Latter-day  Saints 
library.  $2.95 

A  CONVERTS  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR 

PROPHET,  DAVID  0.  McKAY  No.  3 

by  F.  E.  Schluter 
A  prominent  businessman  who  finds  himself  captivated  by  the 
powerful  personality  of  the  prophet,  joins  the  Church  and  pays 
tribute  to  the  beloved  leader  of  Mormondom  in  this  exciting 
book.  A  Convert's  Tribute  to  Our  Prophet,  David  O.  McKay 
makes  a  marvelous  addition  to  your  family  home  evening 

library-  ~    ~^  $1.50 


Deoeret  Book 

COM   P  AN  Y 

44  EAST  SO.  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  OGDEN 

777  SO.  MAIN  ST.,  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 


DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  a 
check  [2  money  order  □  I  have  an 
account,  please  charge  Q  Amount  en- 
closed   for  the  encircled 

numbered  books:  12         3 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE  ZIP 

Residents  of  Utah  please  add  3'/2%  sales  tax 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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(/&/  Sugar  gives  kids  get  up  and  go! 


School  days  are  here  again!  And  healthy 

young  bodies  need  the  pure  food  energy  that 

U  &  I  can  give!  Children  can't  survive  on 

foodless  foods  and  drinks  with  no  energy 

value.  Serve  energy-high  U  &  I  sugar  treats 

to  your  family  often. 

Energy  High  U  &  i  the  sugar  from  our  land. 
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Helen   Hooper 
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"Go  ye  forth  with  my  word.   .   .   ." 

This  was  the  end  to  which  you  were  born. 

This  was  the  dream 

That  nurtured  you  in  the  womb, 

The  promise  of  Hannah; 

A  man  child  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 

A  missionary. 

These  are  the  chosen 

To  gather  the  seed  of  their  father  Ephraim 

From  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 

And  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

These  are  the  purified,  the  humbled, 

Going  forth  with   rejoicing, 

Declaring  the  Word 

With  the  sound  of  a  trump, 

Bearing  glad  tidings, 

"Confessing  me  before  the  world." 

The  marvelous  work  is  come  forth. 

The  light  shineth  in  the  darkness. 

Put  on  thy  strength,  oh  Zion. 

Labor  ye  in  my  vineyard  for  the  last  time. 

For  behold,  the  field  is  white  already  to  harvest. 
Thrust  in  your  sickles  and  reap 
With  all  your  might,  mind,  and  strength, 
That  ye  may  stand  blameless  before  God 
At  the  last  day. 

Go  in  faith,  my  son. 

Your  mother's  prayers  go  with  you 

And  your  father's  blessing. 
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My  mother  called  me  into  her  apart- 
ment, then,  in  the  wisdom  of  her 
eighty-nine  years,  asked  me  to  hear  a 
"beautiful  article."  With  firm,  clear 
tones,  she  read  the  Luacine  C.  Fox 
article  (June  1965)  on  "Thoughts  of  a 
Mother  During  a  Family  Home  Eve- 
ning." I,  too,  was  inspired  and  fed  by 
those  tender  words  and  wished  that 
every  mother  might  live  them. 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I  was  thrilled  with  the  picture  of  the 
Jamieson  River,  Victoria,  Australia  (the 
cover  for  the  April  1965  Magazine).  We 
live  within  one  hundred  miles  from 
there.  Our  branch  is  still  small,  but  our 
enthusiasm  is  in  the  opposite  ratio. 

Hilda  M.  Curtis 
Shepparton,  Australia 

I  live  in  a  community  where  there  is  no 
electricity.  Everyone  carries  water. 
There  are  no  other  members  of  the 
Church  here.  Seward  is  sixty  miles 
away.  I  do  not  want  to  be  without  the 
Magazine,  because  there  is  too  much 
life-giving  substance  contained  between 
the  covers.  It  is  a  source  of  much  hap- 
piness, and  gives  me  rich  thoughts  to 
pass  on  to  my  five  children. 

Stella  W.  Powers 
Hope,  Alaska 

The  sisters  of  our  stake  appreciate  the 
Magazine  very  much.  It  is  beautifully 
prepared,  and  it  enriches  our  lives  and 
brings  much  to  our  understanding  and 
development.  Reading  about  the  work 
that  is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  makes  each  of  us  feel  close  to 
these  sisters. 

Fern  L.  Hatch,  President 
Philadelphia  Stake  Relief  Society 

My  most  sincere  congratulations  on  the 
Magazine.  It  is  really  outstanding  in 
looks  and  content. 

Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 
Provo,  Utah 


I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  how  much 
I  love  the  Magazine.  It  always  has  a 
much-needed  message  tucked  in  its 
pages — stories  that  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes,  delicious  recipes,  and  excellent 
lessons.  I  especially  appreciated  the 
story  "Don't  Feel  Sorry  for  Me,"  (by 
Alice  Gubler  Sabin,  July  1965).  She 
has  found  what  I  am  looking  for. 

Mrs.  Melva  McKenzie 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

I  extend  sincere  appreciation  for  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  with  its  in- 
spirational and  worthwhile  articles  and 
poetry.  They  have  helped  me  to  grow  in 
the  gospel,  and  have  strengthened  my 
testimony  of  truth.  I  am  nineteen,  and 
have  read  every  issue  of  my  mother's 
Magazine  since  1955.  I  especially  en- 
joyed Amelia  Everett's  "The  Nature  of 
Thought,"  in  the  April  1965  issue. 

Charlene  Gold 
Payson,  Utah 

It  was  with  joy  that  I  read  the  sweet 
poem  "Prodigal"  by  Carol  Clark  Otte- 
sen  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
My  joy  was  great  because  Carol  and  I 
were  in  the  same  English  class  at  the 
Springville,  Utah,  high  school.  I  dearly 
love  the  Magazine  and  the  riches  con- 
tained therein. 

Valene  Thorn  Bateman 
Etna,  Wyoming 

The  editorial  "A  Goodly  Heritage,"  by 
Vesta  P.  Crawford  (July  1965)  gives  so 
much  substance  to  what  I've  been  see- 
ing and  thinking  about  and  working  on 
that  I  must  say  thanks  for  it.  I  try  to 
visualize  my  paternal  grandfather,  from 
England,  who  was  thirty  years  old  in 
1860  and  the  difficult  task  of  finding 
enough  to  eat  in  this  area.  A  letter 
written  by  grandmother  in  1869  tells  of 
"peas  ready  on  May  10th  and  potatoes 
growing  in  the  garden." 

Dr.  Sedley  Stanford 

Utah  State  University 

Logan,  Utah 
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■  The  laws  of  faith  and  repen- 
tance,   as   we    have   shown,   are 
principles    of    light,    or    intelli- 
gence, and  will  ever  be  associated 
with  man's  eternal  progress;  but 
in  and  of  themselves  they  are  not 
completely    effectual,    until,    by 
volitional  promise,  a  sign  is  made 
with  God  the  Father  signifying 
that  without  reserve,  having  un- 
derstood good  and  evil,  and  hav- 
ing   chosen    good    over    evil,    in 
sincerity    and    confidence,    man 
stands  ready  to  make  a  covenant 
and  promise  of  what  he  intends 
to  do.  Of  such  nature  is  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  by  water.  Such 
declarations  as:    "Teach  all  na- 
tions    [faith    and    repentance], 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost/'1  "He  that 
believe th  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,"2    "Repent   and   be    bap- 
tized,"3  (italics  added)   "Repent 

^Matthew  28:19. 
2Mark   16:16. 
sD&C  18:41. 
*Moses   6:52. 


of  all  thy  transgressions,  and  be 
baptized,"4  designate  the  culmi- 
native  aspect  of  receiving  a  re- 
mission of  sin,  the  desire  to  do 
better.  It  is  natural  for  man  who 
has  committed  sin,  who,  having 
been  awakened  to  his  wrongdoing 
is  repentant,  to  desire  to  promise 
that  he  will  not  follow  that  sinful 
path  again.  Here,  then,  are  the 
elementary  gospel  steps  of  faith, 
repentance,  and  baptism. 

Baptism  Is  a  Sign  to  God 

Baptism  by  water,  as  an  essen- 
tial element  to  the  redeeming 
processes  from  spiritual  death,  is 
just  as  fixed  and  permanent  as  a 
divine  law  of  salvation,  as  the  im- 
movable laws  which  govern  the 
planets  and  the  stars.  Of  this  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  declared: 

God  has  made  certain  decrees 
which  are  fixed,  and  immovable,  for 
instance:  God  set  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  in  the  heavens;  and  gave 
them  their  laws,  conditions  and  bounds 
which  they  cannot  pass,  except  by  his 
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commandments;  they  all  move  in  per- 
fect harmony  in  their  sphere,  and  or- 
der, and  are  as  lights,  wonders  and 
signs  unto  us  .  .  .  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple .  .  .  baptism  is  a  sign  ordained  of 
God,  for  the  believer  in  Christ  to  take 
upon  himself  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  for  except  ye  are 
born  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
saith  the  Savior  .  .  .  Baptism  is  a  sign 
to  God,  to  angels,  and  to  heaven  that 
we  will  do  the  will  of  God.5 

The  Extent  and  Reality  of  the  Sign 

In   the  same  interview  which 
Adam,  the  earthly  father  of  the 
human  family,  had  with  the  Lord, 
following     the     banishment     of 
Adam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden  because  of  their  trans- 
gression,   he   had   been   told   by 
the  Lord  that  their  transgression 
that  had  invoked  temporal  death 
was  forgiven,   "the  Son  of  God 
hath     atoned     for     the    original 
guilt,"6  but  as  to  redemption,  or 
reconciliation       from       spiritual 
death    concerned    with    the    in- 
dividual    and     personal     trans- 
gression of  Adam  and  Eve  and 
all  of  their  earth-life  natural  de- 
scendants,   the    Lord    gave    "an- 
other law  and  commandment,"7 
to  be  absorbed  by  themselves  and 
to   be   taught   freely   unto    their 
children.  This  other  law  and  com- 
mandment invoked  the  principles 
of  faith  and  repentance,  and  the 
ordinance,  or  sign,  of  baptism  by 
water  and  of  the  Spirit.  Here  is 
the  commandment: 

That  by  reason  of  transgression 
cometh  the  fall,  which  fall  bringeth 
death,  and  inasmuch  as  ye  were  born 
into  the  world  by  water,  and  blood, 
and  the  spirit,  which  I  have  made, 
and  so  became  of  dust  a  living  soul, 
even  so  ye  must  be  born  again  into  the 


'■Times  and  Seasons,  Vol.  3,  pp.  751-752. 
"Moses  6:54. 
nbid.  6:56. 
"Ibid.  6:59. 
"Moses  6:62-64. 


kingdom  of  heaven,  of  water,  and  of 
the  Spirit,  and  be  cleansed  by  blood, 
even  the  blood  of  mine  Only  Begotten; 
that  ye  might  be  sanctified  from  all 
sin,  and  enjoy  the  words  of  eternal  life 
in  this  world,  and  eternal  life  in  the 
world  to  come,  even  immortal  glory.8 

Concerning  the   Use  of  Water  and 
Complete  Immersion 

Needless    to    say,    within    the 
ranks  of  Christendom  there  are 
many    modes    of    baptism,    and 
many    concepts    of    the    use    of 
water.     But     in     the     restored 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  virtue 
of  divine  instruction  on  the  mat- 
ter,  there   are   no   mutations   of 
that  mode  and  use  of  water  that 
was    revealed   in    the   beginning 
unto   Adam   our   earthly   father. 
The  actual  baptism  of  Adam  is 
the  pattern  for  all  mankind,  and 
the  words  of  counsel  and  instruc- 
tion given  him  at  the  time  by  the 
Lord,  are  significant  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  symbolic  method, 
of  "new  birth"  unto   reconcilia- 
tion with  God. 

And  now,  behold,  I  say  unto  you: 
This  is  the  plan  of  salvation  unto  all 
men,  through  the  blood  of  mine  Only 
Begotten,  who  shall  come  in  the  Mer- 
idian of  time. 

And  behold,  all  things  have  their 
likeness,  and  all  things  are  created 
and  made  to  bear  record  of  me,  both 
things  which  are  temporal,  and  things 
which  are  spiritual;  things  which  are 
in  the  heavens  above,  and  things  which 
are  on  the  earth,  and  things  which  are 
in  the  earth,  and  things  which  are 
under  the  earth,  both  above  and  be- 
neath: all  things  bear  record  of  me. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord 
had  spoken  with  Adam,  our  father, 
that  Adam  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
he  was  caught  away  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  and  was  carried  down  into 
the  water,  and  was  laid  under  the 
water,  and  was  brought  forth  out  of 
the  water.9 
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President  Brigham  Young  had 
this  thought  concerning  the  use 
of  water,  which  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  the  complete  covering 
of  water  as  a  true  sign  of  coming 
forth  into  a  newness  of  life:  "In 
the  last  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," the  statement  is  made, 
"that  in  the  beginning  God 
cursed  the  earth;  but  did  he  curse 
all  things  pertaining  to  it?  No,  he 
did  not  curse  the  water,  but  he 
blessed  it.  Pure  water  is  cleans- 
ing— it  serves  to  purify,  and  you 
are  aware  that  the  ancient  saints 
were  very  tenacious  with  regard 
to  their  purification  by  water."10 

In  order  to  answer  to  the  like- 
ness of  the  dead,  that  one  prin- 
ciple might  accord  with  the  other, 
"The  ordinance  of  baptism  by 
water,"  declared  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  is,  "To  be  im- 
mersed in  the  water  and  come 
forth  out  of  the  water  in  the 
likeness  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  in  coming  forth  out  of  their 
graves.  .  .  ."11  The  Prophet, 
speaking  further  of  baptism  by 
immersion,  as  the  more  complete 
symbol  of  death,  burial,  and  res- 
urrection, stated:  "Immersion  is 
certainly  a  correct  figure,  and 
represents  his  burial  and  resur- 
rection exactly.  It  is  a  better 
symbol  of  it,  at  all  events,  than 
the  symbol  of  sprinkling, — for 
ask  all  common  sense,  how  a  man 
can  be  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ, 
— 'baptized  into  his  death' — be 
'buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death,' — and  be  planted  together 
'in  the  likeness  of  his  death,'  in 


™JD.,   Brigham   Young,   Vol.    7,   page   162. 

"Times   and    Seasons,    Vol.    3,    page    935. 

r-Times  and   Seasons,  Vol.   4,   page   322. 

i:tMoses  6:64. 

^Matthew    3:13-16. 

15John    3:23;    Acts   8:39;    Romans   6:3-5. 

*3   Nephi   11:23-26. 

17Fourth   Article   of  Faith. 

lhSee  D&C   84:25-27. 

i"See  Matthew   3:11. 


a  single  drop  or  even  a  bucket  of 
water.  It  is  an  impossibility."12 

The  historic  accounts  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  of  Adam 
the  first  man,13  and  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Only  Begotten  of 
the  Father  in  the  flesh,14  by  im- 
mersion, as  the  complete  symbol 
of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 
together  with  the  numerous  scrip- 
tural references  in  both  the  Holy 
Bible15  and  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon,16 which  assert  this  mode  of 
baptism,  should  leave  no  doubt 
in  any  open  mind  of  the  validity 
of  the  Fourth  Article  of  Faith  in 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints:  "We  believe 
the  first  principles  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel  are:  (1) 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
(2)  Repentance;  (3)  Baptism  by 
immersion  for  the  remission  of 
sins;  (4)  Laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."17 

The  Dual  Nature  of  Baptism 

The  ordinance  of  baptism  by 
immersion  in  water,  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  a  symbol  of 
"cleansing"  and  "washing"  per- 
taining to  a  remission  of  sin.  Even 
when  the  fulness  of  the  gospel 
was  not  among  men,  because 
of  their  wickedness  and  re- 
bellion against  God,  the  practice 
of  baptism  solely  for  repentance 
and  a  remission  of  sin  has  been 
practiced. ls  Of  this  nature  were 
the  baptisms  performed  by  John 
the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Christ. 1!l  But  in  the  fulness  of 
baptism,  in  addition  to  the  remis- 
sion of  sin  of  those  who  worthily, 
by  faith  and  repentance,  obtain 
this  ordinance,  there  is  the  cov- 
enant and  promise,  which  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  as  already 
stated,  proclaimed  to  be,  "a  sign 
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to  God,  to  angels,  and  to  heaven 
that  we  do  the  will  of  God."  Man 
in  the  making  of  this  covenant 
with  God,  having  been  forgiven 
of  his  sins,  has  the  promise  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  steps  he  has 
taken  in  behalf  of  his  personal 
salvation. 

The  Baptism  of  the  Spirit 

When  Adam,  the  first  man,  was 
baptized,  being,  "brought  forth 
out  of  the  water,"  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  him,  and  "thus  he  was  born 
of  the  spirit  and  became  quick- 
ened in  the  inner  man."  The 
record  of  Moses  gives  this  ac- 
count of  what  then  actually 
transpired: 

And  thus  he  was  baptized,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  him, 
and  thus  he  was  born  of  the  Spirit, 
and  became  quickened  in  the  inner 
man. 

And  he  heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven, 
saying:  Thou  art  baptized  with  fire, 
and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
record  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
from  henceforth  and  forever; 

And  thou  art  after  the  order  of 
him  who  was  without  beginning  of 
days  or  end  of  years,  from  all  eternity 
to  all  eternity. 

Behold,  thou  art  one  in  me,  a  son 
of  God;  and  thus  may  all  become 
my  sons.  Amen.-" 

Thus,  we  see  the  pattern  of 
the  actual  reconciliation  of  the 
spirit  child  (inner  man),  and 
God  the  Father,  which,  hence- 
forth and  forever,  is  the  law  that 
pertains  to  the  deaths,  and  the 
redemption  thereof,  of  the  spirit 
children  of  God  who  became  es- 
tranged, because  of  transgression. 


-""Moses  6:65-68. 
-'Matthew   3:13-15. 


As  Paul  the  Apostle  many 
centuries  later  declared — "And  all 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath 
reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  hath  given  us  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  To  wit, 
that  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them;  and  hath  committed 
unto  us  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion" (NT.  II  Cor.  5:18-19). 

This  irrevocable  law  of  right- 
eousness will  never  change;  it  is 
the  law  whereby  all  may  again 
become  sons  and  daughters  of 
God,  in  redemption  from  spiritual 
death. 

Jesus  Obedient  to  the  Covenant 
and   Promise 

It  was  in  obedience  to  this  law 
of  righteousness,  manifested  by 
covenant  and  promise  in  the  sym- 
bol of  baptism  by  water  and  the 
spirit,  that  led  Jesus  to  say  to 
John  the  Baptist  (whom  he 
sought  out  at  the  Jordan  River, 
and  who,  recognizing  his  sinless 
condition,  proclaimed,  "I  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and 
comest  thou  to  me?") :  "Suffer 
it  to  be  so  now:  for  thus  it  be- 
cometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteous- 
ness."1'' The  Lord  had  no  need 
of  baptism  as  a  symbol  or  ordi- 
nance for  the  remission  of  sin, 
since  he  "knew  no  sin"  (NT. 
II  Cor.  5:21),  but  as  a  sign  or 
covenant  unto  God  the  Father 
that  he  would  be  completely  sub- 
missive to  his  will,  and  that  he 
would  fulfill  his  purpose  as  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  was  necessary 
for  him,  personally,  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness. 

The  confirmation  of  this  cove- 
nant came  instantly,  for  as  Jesus 
came  up  "straightway  out  of  the 
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water  .  .  .  lo,  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw 
the  Spirit  of  God  [the  Holy 
Ghost],22  descending  like  a  dove, 
and  lighting  upon  him:  And  lo  a 
voice  from  heaven  saying,  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."23  (Italics  added.) 

The  Firstborn  Son  of  God  had 
covenanted  and  promised  in  the 
pre-mortal  councils  that  he  would 
come  to  earth  to  redeem  man- 
kind, but,  then,  when  he  pos- 
sessed the  body  of  a  man,  and 
was  himself  subject  to  physical 
death  and  also  capable  of  com- 
mitting sin,  it  was  necessary, 
being  in  the  flesh,  to  rise  above 
all  things,  and,  while  in  posses- 
sion of  a  mortal  body  which  could 
be  susceptible  to  the  enticings  of 
the  Evil  One,  for  him,  through 
the  eternal  law  of  baptism,  to  re- 
affirm his  premortal  covenant. 
Because  of  this,  God  Ihe^Father 
was  pleased;  and  then  he,  too, 
affirmed  the  mission  of  the  Lord, 
his  Beloved  Son. 

Lucifer  Seeks  to  Take  Advantage 

There  appears  to  be  no  ques- 
tion in  the  evil  mind  of  Lucifer, 
the  arch  enemy  of  the  chosen 
Firstborn  and  Beloved  Son  of 
God  the  Father,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  mortality  into  which 
the  Lord  had  been  placed, 
made  him  liable  to  sin  and  dis- 
obedience, but  to  neither  of  which 
did  he  yield.  Nevertheless,  Luci- 
fer, the  devil,  pressed  what  he 
thought  was  an  advantage,  to 
cause  the  chosen  Son  of  God  to 
deviate  from  his  assigned  mission, 
and  thus  frustrate  the  design  of 
God  in  the  earth-life  purpose  of 


-Luke   3:22;    4:1. 

•■"Matthew  3:16-17. 

-4See  Matthew  4:1-7;  see  also  Moses  1:12-22. 

-'Ibid.  4:8-10. 

26See  Ether  3:14-16. 


man.  But  the  Lord,  the  Firstborn 
in  the  Spirit  and  Only  Begotten 
of  the  Father  in  the  flesh,  met 
every  attempt  of  Lucifer  to  de- 
ceive and  destroy  him.21  Being 
the  prince  of  the  world,  he  offered 
Jesus  all  of  the  kingdoms  and 
glory  of  the  earth  if  he  would  but 
worship  him.  The  Lord's  de- 
nunciation was  final,  "Get  thee 
hence  Satan:  for  it  is  written, 
Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve/'25 

The  Still  Small  Voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  influence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  to  a  responsive 
and  worthy  Adam  after  baptism; 
this  same  power  and  influence 
came  to  a  divine  and  sinless 
Christ,  who  sought  guidance  and 
influence  as  it  emanated  from 
God  the  Father;  and  this  same 
pattern  is  for  all  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  God,  who  shall  be 
obedient  to  it,  "to  fulfill  all  right- 
eousness." It  is  a  power  that 
intercedes  in  the  mind  of  the 
inner  man,  with  all  of  its  admin- 
istrative force;  it  is,  then,  for  the 
physical  mind  through  restraint 
and  obedience  to  become  of  one 
mind  with  the  inner  man. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  as  we  have 
learned,  is  a  personage  of  spirit, 
the  same  as  the  Firstborn  Son  of 
God  was,  in  singular  form,  before 
birth  into  mortality.  The  image 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  same 
as  God  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  brother  of  Jared  saw  the 
spirit  person  of  Christ  the  Lord 
before  his  mortal  birth;  the  body 
of  Christ's  spirit  was  the  same  in 
stature,  image,  and  size  as  that 
of  a  man,  for  man  was  created 
spiritually  and  physically,  after 
that  same  image.20 
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From  this  we  come  to  know  of 
the  person  whom  we  call  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  is  a  spirit,  in 
full  stature  and  size  as  that  of  a 
man. 

Under  the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  mankind  can  be 
and  is  influenced,  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  Master  unto 
Nicodemus,  as  the  listing  and 
blowing  of  the  wind,  "and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh, 
and  whither  it  goeth:  so  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."27 

As  man  obeys  the  gospel  prin- 
ciples of  faith  and  repentance, 
and  fulfills  all  righteousness  in 
being  baptized  by  immersion, 
symbolizing  death,  burial,  and 
resurrection,  and  all  is  done  in 
worthiness  by  the  covenant  and 
promise,  then  he  becomes  the 
beneficiary  of  the  promise  of  the 
Father  in  receiving  the  guiding 
and  enlightening  influence  of  the 
power  administered  by  that  ap- 
pointed holy  being,  called  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  great  power  is 
a  guiding  light,  a  comforting  in- 
fluence, a  testifying  power  in 
every  walk  of  life  to  the  righteous 
man.  Its  manifestation  to  each 
person,  as  described  by  the 
Prophet  Elijah,  is  that  of  "a  still 
small  voice."  The  witness  of  this, 
the  greatest  power  upon  the 
earth,  was  invoked  upon  Elijah, 
the  Tishbite  prophet,  who,  seek- 
ing refuge  in  the  caves  of  Mount 
Horeb,  while  the  Lord  God 
demonstrated  the  many  physical 
powers  of  destruction  that  could 
be  visited  upon  the  enemies  of 
this  great  prophet  of  the  sealing 


-Mohn  3:7-8. 

^1    Kings    19:8-13;    See   The   Lord   Speaketh. 

by    Author,    pp.    303-305. 
-■•D&C   93:38. 
™Moses  6:54. 
•'D&C  93:39. 


power,  witnessed,  "a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains, 
and  broke  in  pieces  the  rocks 
....  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
wind:  and  after  the  wind  an 
earthquake;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake;  And  after 
the  earthquake  a  fire;  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  fire:  and 
after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice ."-s 
(Italics  added.) 

Accountability  and  Infant  Baptism 

In  a  revelation  from  God  unto 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  at 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  May  of  1833, 
the  innocence  of  the  spirit  of  man 
in  his  infant  mortal  state  was 
affirmed:  "Every  spirit  of  man 
was  innocent  in  the  beginning; 
and  God  having  redeemed  man 
from  the  fall,  men  became  again, 
in  their  infant  state,  innocent 
before  God."29 

It  was  revealed  unto  Moses,  as 
previously  referred  to,  "that  the 
Son  of  God  hath  atoned  for  the 
original  guilt,"30  thus  relieving 
any  man  of  accountability  for 
the  transgression  or  the  sin  of 
another.  The  innocence  of  the 
spirit  of  man  in  his  infant  state 
continues  until  he  reaches  a  time 
of  accountability,  wherein  he 
comes  to  know  good  and  evil,  at 
which  time,  as  the  Lord  further 
revealed,  covering  the  conditions 
which  actually  develop  in  each 
personal  life:  ".  .  .  that  wicked 
one  cometh  and  taketh  away 
light  and  truth,  through  disobedi- 
ence, from  the  children  of  men 
and  because  of  the  tradition  of 
their  fathers."'1 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  spirit  of  man,  in  his  earth  life 
infant  state  is  without  sin,  and 
continues  in  this  condition  until, 
through  experience  and  growing 
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knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  he 
becomes  accountable.  Until  then, 
baptism  by  water  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sin  would  be  ineffectual. 
Under  this  condition,  there  would 
also  be  no  need  for  the  covenant 
and  promise,  for  sin  and  trans- 
gression would  not  have  entered. 
But  there  comes  a  time  in  the 
growing  years  of  each  child's  life, 
"according  to  the  tradition,"  or 
in   accordance   with   the   law   of 
perceiving    good    and    evil,    that 
each  spirit  son  and  daughter  of 
God    tabernacled    in    a    natural 
body,  reaches  an  age  of  account- 
ability;  and  from  that  youthful 
age  until  mortal  death  each  is  in 
need  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
by   water  and  the   spirit   to   be 
reconciled  to  God.  As  the  revela- 
tions   from    God    clearly    state: 
"For  all  men  must  repent  and  be 
baptized,  and  not  only  men,  but 
women,  and  children  who   have 
arrived  at  the  years  of  account- 
ability."3-   The  New  Testament 
record  of  the  Holy  Bible,  when 
understood,  proclaims  that  those 
who  are  to  be  baptized  must  be 
capable   of   being   taught;33    and 
thereafter  are  to  have  the  power 
of  perception  so  as  to  believe;34 
possessing   the  capability  of  re- 
pentance;35 and  of  bringing  forth 
fruits  of  repentance.30 

The  Age  of  Accountability 

That  there  need  be  no  disputa- 
tions as  to  the  proper  age  for  the 
baptism  of  children,  the  Lord 
gave  this  commandment  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  as  a  law: 

a-D&C  18:42. 

*lSee  Matthew   28:19-20. 

^See    Mark    16:16;     Acts    8:12,    36-37;     Acts 

10:34-35;    16:32-34;    18:8. 
:!"See  Acts  2:38-39. 
:,,1See  Luke  3:7-8. 
!~D&C  68:27.  See  also  20:37;   20:68. 
:isMoroni  8:7-8. 
307bid.  8:9,   11,  14. 


"And  their  children  shall  be  bap- 
tized for  the  remission  of  sins 
when  eight  years  old,  and  receive 
the  laying  on  of  hands."37  (Italics 
added.) 

Baptism   of   Infants   Condemned 

Not  only  would  the  baptism 
of  children  who  have  not  reached 
the  age  of  accountability  be  in- 
effectual, but  it  is  condemned  by 
the  Lord,  as  a  challenge  to  him 
in  the  design  and  purpose  of 
earth-life  experience;  and,  there- 
fore, a  flaunting  disregard  for  the 
will  and  commandments  of  God. 
Concerning  this,  Mormon,  a 
prophet  of  God  unto  the  ancient 
people  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent, proclaims  the  mockery  and 
error  of  baptizing  infants,  or  any 
child  before  that  child  reaches 
the  age  of  perception  and  ac- 
countability. Here  are  some  ex- 
cerpts from  his  strong  writings 
on  the  subject,  to  his  son  Moroni 
(about  400-421  A.D.): 

.  .  .  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
me  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
saying:  Listen  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
your  Redeemer,  your  Lord  and  your 
God.  Behold,  I  came  into  the  world 
not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners 
to  repentance;  the  whole  need  no 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sick; 
wherefore,  little  children  are  whole, 
for  they  are  not  capable  of  commit- 
ting sin;  wherefore  the  curse  of  Adam 
is  taken  from  them  in  me,  that  it  hath 
no  power  over   them.is 

I  know  that  it  is  solemn  mockery 
before  God,  that  ye  should  baptize 
little  children  ....  he  that  supposeth 
that  little  children  need  baptism  is  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bonds 
of  iniquity.89 

Conclusive  Evidence 

Space  will  not  be  taken  here 
to  prove  from  ancient  historical 
accounts,  which  could  effectively 
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be  done,  that  the  baptizing  and 
sprinkling  of  infants  is  a  man- 
made  doctrine  for  which  there  is 
no  scriptural  warrant.  Perhaps 
the  singular  statement  of  Martin 
Luther,  the  great  reformer,  will 


'Manuscript  in  possession  of  Author  (See 
Articles  of  Faith,  James  E.  Talmage,  pp. 
127-128.) 


give  evidence  historically  that  in- 
fant baptism  is  false  in  concept 
and  a  mockery  to  God  in  its 
function.  Said  he,  "It  cannot  be 
proved  by  the  sacred  scriptures 
that  infant  baptism  was  institut- 
ed by  Christ,  or  begun  by  the 
first  Christians  after  the  Apos- 
tles.""' 


Parable  and  Promise 

Dorothy  J.   Roberts 

Hold  him — whom  sovereign  point  of  spear 

could  never  slay — 
By  the  cold,  eternal  memory  of  metal  in  the  palm, 
And  by  some  vigil  in  the  heart  that  keeps  him, 

strength  and  citadel, 
Guarding  against  the  lash  of  years  which  would 

scourge  him  from  the  inn  of  the  mind, 
From  the  room  of  memory  into  oblivion. 
Parable  and  promise  let  him  live,  and  twin 

rows  of  yews 
He  walked  between,  and  Pilate,  waiting. 


Dear  Loved  One 

Marilyn    Miller 
Quebec,   Canada 


True  words  of  love  come  easy 

Like  a   shaft  of  blossoms  before  a   cherry, 

Soft  floating.   Glad  whispers  carry 

Like  perfume. 

The  heart  has  room 

For  love  words. 

And   in   lonely  moments,   words  are  tender 

Flowers  of  smiles,   once  near; 

Cherry  blossoms  in  December, 

Grown   dear; 

Words  to  remember. 
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Inland 

Lael  W.   Hill 


Far,  dream-away,  lie  the  edges  of  land 
Where  the  white  edge  of  sea  runs  churning; 
Wind  from  a  far  sky  ripples  the  sand 
And  the  gulls  are  soaring,  turning; 

And  now  I  am  lost  for  the  quiet  beach, 
For  the  loud  waves  rising  and  falling, 
And  sharp  in  me  is  the  lonely  reach 
Of  sea-birds'  rusty  calling. 

Piercing  as  pain  are  its  echoes  in  me 
And  I  leap  to  the  far,  faint  crying — 
Lost  on  the  land  until  wind  runs  free — 
My  heart  is  a  sea-bird  flying. 
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Joseph  Muench 


My  Happiest  Year 


Vanta  Quintero 


Talk   given  by   Vanta   Quintero   at   special    Placement   Program   meeting 
held  Thursday,  May  6,  1965,  at  Provo,  Utah. 


■  "The-la  na  go  tha  woo,  she 
wont  de  tha  she  sh  lah  go  show 
go  th."  I  just  said  in  my  native 
Apache  tongue  "This  year  is  my 
happiest.  I  am  very,  very  happy, 
for  in  two  weeks  I  will  graduate 
from  Provo  High  School."  I  have 
been  in  the  Latter-day  Saint  In- 
dian Placement  Program  for  five 
years. 

I  first  came  to  Utah  to  start 
school  in  the  7th  grade.  My  new 
foster  parents,  Brother  Lloyd 
Bird  and  Sister  Marge  Bird, 
drove  from  Springville  to  Provo 
to  pick  me  up.  I  was  so  afraid  of 
white  people  that  I  lost  my  voice 


and  couldn't  even  talk  to  my  fos- 
ter parents.  I  believe  the  reason 
I  was  so  afraid  was  because  at 
home  our  houses  are  very  simple 
— the  furniture  is  older  and  inex- 
pensive. Up  here  the  homes  seem 
so  elaborate,  with  lovely  furni- 
ture, delicate  figurines,  and  so 
many  expensive  things  that  could 
be  so  easily  broken. 

On  the  reservation,  the  stand- 
ards and  restrictions  are  differ- 
ent. We  are  able  to  run  around 
like  "a  bunch  of  wild  Indians." 
Here,  in  our  homes  with  white 
people,  we  are  expected  to  con- 
duct ourselves  politely  and  with 


Vanta   (right  center)    visits  with  her  own  family — the  John  Quinteros  of 
Ft.  Apache,  Arizona  and  the  Bishop  John  Martins  of  Provo,  Utah. 
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restraint,  and  check  with  our 
foster  parents  before  we  do  any- 
thing. Also,  at  home,  I  lived  in 
a  small  community  where  I  had 
always  known  everyone.  There 
were  very  few  white  people  with 
whom  I  was  not  well  acquainted. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  must  learn 
to  live  with  all  the  white  people. 
It  was  very  terrifying  to  me. 

The  minute  I  got  to  the  Bird's 
home  and  was  shown  my  new 
room,  I  closed  the  door  and  wrote 
a  tearful  letter  to  my  own  par- 
ents telling  them  to  come  and  get 
me.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  tears,  but  they  went  on  and 
on,  and  when  I  would  start  to 
cry  hardest,  I  would  run  to  the 
piano  and  play  "Mary  Had  a  Lit- 
tle Lamb."  My  foster  mother  got 
so  tired  of  the  same  piece  that 
she  taught  me  how  to  play  "Chop- 
sticks" and  "Peter,  Peter,  Pump- 
kin Eater." 

I  cried  for  two  weeks  until  my 
parents  came  and  took  me  back 
home.  My  foster  parents  were  so 
good  to  me  and  tried  everything 
to  make  me  feel  welcome,  but 
after  two  miserable  weeks,  my 
own  parents  came  all  the  way  from 
Ft.  Apache  (over  600  miles)  and 
took  me  back. 

I  had  only  been  home  a  short 
time  when  I  realized  my  mistake 
and  determined  to  come  back  to 
Utah  the  next  year,  which  I  did. 
It  was  so  hard  because  I  was  so 
shy,  but  the  Birds  helped  me  and 
I  had  so  many  good  friends  that 
I  was  not  only  able  to  last  the 
year  out,  I  even  learned  to  enjoy 
it.  I  lived  with  the  Birds  for 
two  years,  and  then  Sister  Bird 
had  to  help  with  the  care  of  her 
aging  mother  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  caseworker  to  find 
me  a  new  home.  When  I  learned 


I  was  to  go  to  a  new  home,  I  felt 
panic-stricken.  It  was  almost 
like  starting  all  over  again. 

When  I  first  met  Bishop  Mar- 
tin, his  wife  Dona,  and  their  fam- 
ily of  four  children,  Kathy,  Mel, 
Kristy,  and  Kerry,  I  lost  my 
voice  again  and  could  hardly 
force  out  a  weak  "Hello."  Dona 
told  me  later  it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  seen  an  Indian  turn 
pale.  This  didn't  seem  to  bother 
the  Martin  family.  They  bundled 
me  into  the  car,  and  the  children 
all  spoke  to  sit  next  to  me.  The 
two  little  ones  won  out.  On  the 
way  home,  they  pointed  out  all 
the  points  of  interest  to  me.  Lit- 
tle Kerry  even  gave  me  a  few 
quick  kisses  on  the  cheek.  It  did 
not  take  long  for  me  to  feel  at 
home. 

The  first  year  I  lived  with  the 
Martins,  my  foster  mother  Dona, 
and  I  were  so  careful  with  each 
other's  feelings  that  we  never 
even  had  a  cross  word  between 
us. 

The  next  year  we  went  for 
about  three  months,  still  being  so 
careful  to  avoid  any  trouble. 
Then  I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened, but  one  day  we  both  had 
it  out.  I  told  her  what  I  thought, 
and  then  she  told  me  what  she 
thought.  I  decided  then  I  had 
better  "shape  up." 

We  were  both  surprised  to  find 
that  I  had  never  seemed  more  like 
a  member  of  the  family,  and, 
right  then,  we  decided  to  talk 
things  out  and  get  our  feelings 
out  into  the  open.  Sometimes  I 
have  had  some  dark  days  and  lots 
of  misunderstandings,  but  I  have 
found  that  taking  the  time  to 
talk  them  over  with  my  foster 
parents  has  made  them  all  work 
out.    I  think  this  is  the  secret  of 
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a  good  relationship  between  the 
Indian  child  and  the  foster  par- 
ents— talk  things  over,  tell  them 
whatever  it  is  that  is  bothering 
you.  The  foster  parent  should 
also  tell  the  Indian  child  what 
he  or  she  is  doing  that  doesn't  fit 
in  with  the  family  plan. 

I  am  so  grateful  for  this  won- 
derful Placement  Program.  I 
think  that  above  all  it  is  a  great 
missionary  plan.  Six  years  ago 
I  was  the  first  member  of  my 
family  to  join  the  Church.  Since 
I  have  been  in  the  Program,  my 
two  sisters  and  my  parents  have 
all  joined  the  Church.  My  father 
was  the  last  member  of  our  fam- 
ily to  join,  and  he  came  all  the 
way  to  Provo,  Utah,  to  be  bap- 
tized for  my  seventeenth  birth- 
day. It  was  a  big  surprise  and  the 
most  precious  birthday  gift  I 
could  ever  receive.  When  I  look 
at  my  family  and  see  the  differ- 
ence the  Church  has  made  in 
our  lives  I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
Our  standard  of  living,  our  way 
of  life,  our  relationship  with  each 
other  have  all  changed  so  much 
for  the  better. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  two  won- 


derful foster  families  I  have  had, 
the  Birds  and  the  Martins.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  wise  advice  I 
have  received  from  the  casework- 
ers I  have  had,  and  for  the  coun- 
sel from  the  General  Authorities 
of  the  Church. 

Now  that  I  am  graduating 
from  high  school  and  ready  to 
start  college  at  the  Brigham 
Young  University,  I  think  back, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  it  was 
worth  it — all  the  tears  and  sacri- 
ficing from  everyone  involved 
have  been  well  worth  it.  It  has 
been  a  great  and  wonderful  bless- 
ing to  us  all,  and  if  I  could  pray 
for  anything  I  would  like,  it  would 
be  that  more  Indian  children 
could  be  given  these  same  oppor- 
tunities that  I  have  been  blessed 
with.  The  Indians,  according  to 
our  Father  in  heaven,  have  a 
great  mission  yet  to  perform  here 
on  earth,  and,  with  the  help  of 
our  foster  parents,  these  things 
will  be  fulfilled.  I  want  to  say 
"Thank  you"  to  the  Birds  and 
"Thank  you"  to  the  Martins  and 
most  of  all  a  "Thank  you"  to  my 
Father  in  heaven. 


Blue  October 

Etta  Robbins 

Bush  and  tree,  with  feigned  reluctance, 
Parted  with  their  heavy  yield, 
Pale  and  brittle  stands  the  stubble 
Where  was  once  the  fertile  field.  .  .  . 

Earth  is  bathed  in  blue  October, 
Gone  are  spring  and  summer  days; 
Leaving  bounteous  gifts  to  autumn 
With  her  consummating  ways. 
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Mama's 
Retirement 

Florence  B.  Dunford 


■  "And  that's  all,"  I  told  my 
five-year-old  Joey. 

"What's  all?"  Joey  was  round 
and  dark,  right  now  his  dark 
eyes  were  pleading. 

"That's  just  it,  darling.  We 
can't   go   to    Grandma's   today." 

Joey  frowned.  When  Joey 
frowns.  .  .well,  he  is  like  his  father 
so  much  that  it  almost  kills  me. 
With  love,  I  mean.  "What  is 
Grandma  doing  now?" 

"Grandma  is  cleaning."  I  ran 
my  hand  through  his  thick,  soft 
hair.  "She  has  the  cleaners  there 
doing  her  house.  You  remember 
it  is  Grandpa's  birthday  this 
Saturday." 

"What  are  we  going  to  give 
Grandpa?" 

"Darling,  we  have  his  gift.  You 
know,  some  knitted  ties.  What 
worries  me  is  that  we  should  give 


Grandma  something.  She  is  al- 
ways killing  herself  (that  word 
again),  doing  things  for  others." 

"Grandpa  does  things,  too.  He 
takes  Kelly  for  a  walk." 

"I  know.  But  Grandpa  is  re- 
tired. I  think  Grandma  works 
harder  than  ever,  though.  Grand- 
pa is  pretty  much  underfoot." 

"Sometimes  I  step  on  Kelly." 

"I  know.  It's  too  bad,  but 
little  black  poodles  have  to  learn 
to  stay  out  from  under  people's 
feet." 

"Like  Grandpa."  Joey  laughed. 

"Well,  he  tries.  He  busies  him- 
self as  much  as  he  can.  But 
Grandma  is  impatient.  If  he  isn't 
there,  she  moves  things,  heavy 
things,    all    by    herself." 

"Like  the  closets." 

"Yes."  I  pushed  the  dark  hair 
off    Joey's   wide    forehead   there 
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in  our  sunny,  small  kitchen. 
"Grandma  was  going  to  let  the 
cleaners  do  the  closets.  But  then 
she  decided  she  didn't  want  so 
much  cleaning  and  confusion  all 
at  once.  And  she  figured,  too,  it 
would  save  Grandpa  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars.  But  she  has  all 
the  closets  done  now.  And  the 
cupboards,  too.  The  cleaners 
were  to  come  today."  Today  was 
Monday. 

How  long  will  the  cleaners  be 
there?    Who  are  they?" 

"Will  and  Howard.  Two  or 
three   days." 

"Two   or   three    days,   what?" 

"It  will  take  them  two  or  three 
days  to  do  the  walls  and  wood- 
work, the  windows  and  all  the 
floors." 

"Then  Grandma  won't  have  to 
do    anything." 

"That's  what  Grandpa  thinks. 
Or  that's  what  Grandma  thinks 
he  thinks.  But  there  is  a  terrific 
amount  of  work  to  do,  what  with 
the  pictures  and  the  knicknacks, 
polishing  furniture,  and  things 
like  that.  And  Grandma  likes 
things  orderly,  like  most  women." 

"What  is  order?"  Joey  wanted 
to  know. 

"Well "  I  hesitated.  Some- 
times Joey's  father  thinks  I  try 
to  explain  too  much,  too  fast. 
But  it  is  surprising  the  things 
Joey   seems   to   understand. 

"Well,  the  other  day  I  was  at 
my   poetry    group." 

"Do  you  know  some  poetry?" 

"I  don't  write  it  myself.  But 
I  like  to  go.  Anyway,  a  girl  was 
reviewing,  talking  about  a  book 
on  poetry.  And  it  said  the  first 
desire  of  our  minds  was  for  order. 
Like  picking  up  your  toys  when 
you  are  through  with  them." 

Joey's  eyes  brightened.    "And 


not  leaving  my  dump  truck  in  Mr. 
Gir  .  .  .  Gir.  ..." 

"Mr.    Giraldo's    driveway." 

"And  he  ran  over  it  with  his 
car."  Joey  brushed  a  tear  out  of 
one  eye  with  a  fist.  "He  never 
.  .  .  never  got  me  another." 

"That's  because  it  wasn't  his 
fault.  We  must  not  leave  our  toys 
in    other   people's   driveways." 

"I  know."  Joey  nodded  wisely. 
"Daddy  is  getting  me  another." 

"Not  until  your  birthday  in 
October.  This  is  April." 

"Maybe  Grandma  will  get  me 
one  for.  ..." 

"This  birthday  is  Grandpa's." 

"Is  Grandma  giving  him  a 
party?" 

"Well,  sort  of.  She  always 
does.  But  this  time,  what  with 
the    cleaners,    she    hasn't    said." 

"I  want  a  truck,"  Joey  said. 

That  night  when  Big  Joe  came 
home  from  his  work  downtown, 
we  discussed  the  matter  over  our 
dinner,  there  in  the  small  dinette 
off  the  kitchen. 

"Did  you  go  over  to  your 
mother's  today?"  He  caught  my 
hand  and  squeezed  it  as  I  set  the 
platter  of  steak  on  the  golden 
maple  drop-leaf  table. 

"I  wanted  to  go.  I  really  did. 
But  you  know  Mama.  She 
doesn't  want  help,  but  then  she 
feels  put  upon." 

"Sometimes  I  think  she  gives 
your  father  a  bad  time." 

"Oh,  not  really.  I  believe  he 
deserves  it.  Mama  just  likes 
things  orderly,  and  she  doesn't 
like  to  wait." 

The  telephone  rang  just  then. 
"I'll  get  it,"  I  said,  sliding  back 
my  chair. 

I'm  sorry  to  call  you  away  from 
your  dinner,"  Mama's  voice  said. 
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"But  I  wanted  you  to  know 
you're  invited  over  here  to  dinner 
on  Saturday  night.  I  didn't  want 
Joe  making  plans  to  take  you 
someplace  else." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mama,"  I 
said.  "But  I  think  it's  going  to 
be  too  much  for  you.  All  that 
cleaning  and  the  dinner,  too. 
Why  don't  you  and  Daddy  come 
over  here?" 

"Because  I've  always  had 
your  father's  birthday  dinner  at 
home." 

I  sighed.  But  there  was  no  use 
in  arguing  with  Mama.  "Can  I 
bring  the  dessert?"  I  make  a 
really  superb  lemon  cream  pie,  if 
I  do  say  so  myself. 

"I  always  have  my  raspberry 
shortcake,"  Mama  said. 

"But,  Mama  .  .  .  this  is  only 
April" 

"Well,  there  are  frozen  rasp- 
berries." 

I  decided  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

"Did  the  cleaners  get  there  to- 
day?" 

"They  won't  be  here  until 
Wednesday."  Her  tone  was  grim. 

"Oh,  I  thought  they  were 
coming   today." 

"I  decided  to  do  the  closets 
and  some  other  things,  myself." 

"I   know." 

"Well,  your  Aunt  Nell  came 
and  stayed  five  days  last  week," 
Mama  reminded  me.  "And  you 
know  how  much  waiting  on  she 
takes." 

"I  think  you  just  spoil  people, 
Mama." 

"I  don't  know  how  you're 
going  to  help  it.  Especially  any- 
one who  is  so  indolent  as  your 
Aunt  Nell." 

"Maybe    that's    because    she's 


afraid  she  can't  please  you,"   I 
said. 

ama  snorted.  "She  won't  lift 
a  hand.  Or  a  foot.  Anyway,  I 
might  as  well  do  what  I  have  to 
do  before  the  cleaners  get  here,  as 
trying  to  do  it  at  the  same  time, 
or  afterward." 

"I  think  you're  a  perfection- 
ist,  Mama." 

"Well,  maybe."  Mama's  voice 
sounded  pleased.  "But,  I  don't 
think  so.  I  just  don't  like  con- 
fusion. I  like  to  clean  up  as  I  go." 

"If  there  is  anything  I  can  do, 
Mama  ...  or  Joe.  .  .  ." 

"Isn't  Joe  working?" 

"Of  course." 

"How  can  he  help?" 

"He  could  come  over  in  the 
evening.  He'd  be  glad  to  come. 
We  don't  want  you  lifting  any 
heavy  furniture.  Did  the  men 
come  for  the  rugs?" 

"Yes.  They  came  first  thing 
this  morning." 

"Did  you  send  the  pads,  too?" 

"No.  They  weren't  very  dirty. 
I  can  do  them,  myself." 

"If  you  have  any  lifting  to  do, 
or  moving,  you  should  ask  Papa. 
He's  still  young  and  strong." 

Mama  sniffed  again.  "Maybe 
that's  the  reason.  He  takes  his 
time  so  about  everything." 

"Sometimes,  Mama,  I  think 
that  house  is  too  big  for  you. 
What  with  all  those  nice  apart- 
ment houses  going  up  all  over 
town,  don't  you  think  .  .  .  ?" 

"No,  I  don't  think,"  Mama 
said.  "Your  father  and  I  both 
like  room  to  move  around  in." 

I  did  not  hear  from  Mama  the 
next  day,  Tuesday,  nor  on  Wed- 
nesday. Thursday  ...  a  bit 
worried,  for  I  had  phoned  twice, 
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and  the  telephone  did  not  answer, 
Joey  and  I  took  the  bus  over. 

There  was  a  janitorial  service 
truck  out  front.  One  of  the  men, 
a  slim,  blond,  youngish  man 
answered  my  ring.  "I'm  Harriet," 
I  said.  Somehow,  I  clasped  Joey's 
hand  tighter.  "Is  Mama  .  .  .  ?" 

"Oh.  She's  in  her  bedroom." 
He  nodded  in  that  direction.  "I 
guess  she  isn't  feeling  so  well," 
he  called  after  us. 

I  found  Mama  propped  up  in 
bed.  The  canary  yellow  walls 
looked  bright  and  clean.  The 
yellow  and  gold  Chinese  silk 
drapes  that  I  loved  so  were  at  the 
windows.  But  the  soft  beige  rug 
was  gone;  the  rubber  pad  folded 
back  under  the  mahogany  bed. 
Papa  was  sitting  in  a  straight- 
backed  chair  there  on  the  far 
side.  He  took  off  his  spectacles 
as  we  came  in. 

"Oh,  Harriet.  I'm  glad  you 
came."  He  looked  at  Mama,  then 
turned  to  Joey. 

"Mama,  whatever  happened?" 

M  ama  slid  down  a  bit  in  her  pil- 
lows. She  glanced  toward  Papa. 
"Charles,  why  don't  you  take 
Joey  out  in  the  back  garden. 
And  take  Kelly.  ..."  She  seemed 
to  bite  her  tongue.  "Or  do  as  vou 
wish." 

Papa  seemed  to  understand 
that  Mama  wanted  him  out  of 
the  way.  He  came  around  the 
bed,  watching  his  feet  so  as  not 
to  stumble  on  the  folded  back 
padding,  and  took  Joey's  hand  in 
one  of  his.  "We'll  take  Kelly  and 
go  for  a  walk." 

"Where  is  Kelly?"  Joey  wanted 
to  know. 

"He's  shut  up  in  the  utility 
room.  He  makes  your  Grand- 
mother nervous." 


When  they  were  out  of  the 
room,  I  turned  to  Mama.  "Now, 
Mama,  out  with  it,"  I  said 
severely.     "What    happened?" 

But  Mama  seemed  suddenly 
not  to  want  to  tell. 

"Mama!"  I  went  close  to  the 
bed,  and  took  her  hand.    "Tell." 

"I'm  all  right."  She  raised  her- 
self on  her  pillows,  but  then  her 
face  contorted  with  pain.  "It's 
my  back  and  my  right  side." 

"I  want  to  know  now  what 
happened." 

"Well,  it  was  yesterday  ...  no 
the  day  before  .  .  .  before  the 
cleaners  came,  I  had  decided  .  .  . 
those  rug  pads  were  dirtier  than 
I  thought.  And  that  the  cleaners 
could  do  a  better  job  on  the  floors 
if  they  were  out  of  the  house." 

"But  the  heavy  furniture  was 
on  them  .  .  .  the  piano  in  the 
study. 

"Your  father's  piano  that  he 
learned  on  when  he  was  a  boy. 
He  always  says  it  is  better  than 
any  grand." 

"But  it's  so  heavy  .  .  .  you 
surely  didn't.  ..." 

"I  could  have  managed  it  all 
right,"  Mama  insisted.  "The  mat 
was  just  under  one  corner.  I  had 
already  moved  the  desk  off  the 
pad  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
And  that  isn't  light.  And  then 
the  table,  the  drop-leaf  table 
with  all  his  heavy  drawings." 
Papa  had  been  an  architect  and 
still  liked  to  play  around  with  it. 

"But  the  piano!  Why  didn't 
you  ask  Papa  to  help  you?" 

"I  did  mention  it  to  him  the 
night  before.  He  wasn't  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea.  He  said  to 
let  the  cleaners  do  it.  That  was 
what  he  was  paying  them  for." 

"I  certainly  agree.  Especially 
under   the   circumstances." 
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"When  I  ask  a  person  once 
.  .  ."  Mama  began.  "Well,  then, 
your  father  had  to  go  downtown 
in  the  morning,  and  so  I  just  got 
busy.  It  wasn't  so  much  lifting 
the  piano,"  she  went  on.  "I  had 
to  somehow  kick  the  mat  from 
under  the  leg  at  exactly  the 
same  time.  ..." 

"And  so  you  wrenched  your 
back " 

"I'm  afraid.  .  .  ."  She  looked 
up  at  me. 

"Have  you  had  a  doctor?" 

"You  know  our  old  Doctor 
Landis  passed  away." 

"But,  the  new  one.  .  .  ?" 

Mama  pulled  herself  upright 
again.  "Every  time  I  go  to  him, 
it's  up  to  the  hospital  I  go,  for  all 
those  expensive  X-rays.  Besides, 
it's  just  a  sprain." 

"You  haven't  told  me  exactly 
how  it  happened." 

"I  was  just  trying  to  lift  the 
piano  and  push  the  mat  out  at 
the  same  time.  And  I  .  .  .  I'm 
afraid  I  was  a  bit  angry 
with  your  father  for  going  down- 
town and  leaving  me  all  the 
heavy  work  to  do." 

"You  weren't  even  careful. 
You  went  at  it  too  fast." 

"I  know."  Mama's  voice  was 
more  than  usually  contrite.  "All 
of  a  sudden,  I  just  felt  something 
.  .  .  well,  sort  of  tear  ...  in  my 
side.  At  the  same  time  my  back 
began  to  pain.  But,  I  got  the  pad 
out  from  under  the  piano,"  she 
finished  in  triumph.  "And  I  car- 
ried it  out  to  the  patio  and  swept 
and  vacuumed  it  on  both  sides." 

"And  now  you're  paying  for 
it,"  I  reminded  her.  "Mama, 
when  are  you  going  to  learn?" 

Mama  turned  her  face  away 
from  me.   When  she  spoke  again, 


her  voice  was  muffled.  "I'm  all 
right.  I  feel  much  better  today. 
And  I've  done  something  like 
this  before,  you  know." 

"I  know.    But  not  this  badly." 

"No,"  Mama  agreed.  "Har- 
riet," she  confided,  "you  know, 
this  time  it  scared  me.  I  can  just 
feel  .  .  ."  she  shuddered,  "that 
ripping  feeling  ...  or  sound." 

"Mama,  I  hate  to  say  this,  but 
sometimes  I  feel  you  bring  these 
things  on  yourself." 

"That's  what  your  father  says. 
I  don't  think  it's  very  sympa- 
thetic of  you." 

"I'm  sorry." 

"You  don't  realize  what  I  have 
to  put  up  with.  I  like  things  or- 
derly, and  I  like  them  done  when 
they  need  doing.  And  your 
father  .  .  ." 

"I  know  he  seems  easygoing. 
But  he  has  the  best  health  of  any 
man  his  age  I  know." 

Tears  came  into  Mama's  round 
blue  eyes.  "At  my  expense. 
Sometimes,  I  think  he's  just 
lazy." 

"Mama,  you  know  better  than 
that.  You  say  yourself  that 
Daddy  polishes  your  kitchen 
better  than  you  do." 

"In  his  own  time,"  Mama  said. 

"Well,  I  suppose  that's  his 
right.  Not  many  men  like  to  be 
bossed." 

"Your  father,  especially." 

"Mama,  people  are  different. 
It's  a  peculiar  thing,  but  some- 
times we  seem  to  marry  our  op- 
posites.  I  mean  a  slow  person 
falls  in  love  with  a  person  who  is 
impatient.  I  suppose  we're  look- 
ing for  balance,  the  golden 
mean,  or  something  like  that. 
I  suppose  it's  like  the  poet  said, 
it's  our  way  of  finding  order." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
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Mama's  voice  was  contrite  again. 

"Oh,  nothing.  Everything.  It 
does  mean  though  that  we've  got 
to  give  way  to  necessity,  to  dif- 
ferences in  people.  That  we  can't 
rush  in  pell-mell,  and  get  our  own 
way  the  minute  we  want  it.  Now, 
the  cleaners  would  have  been 
glad  to  move  back  the  pads,  or 
take  them  up  altogether." 

"I  know,"  Mama  said.  "That's 
what  they  told  me.  'You  should 
never  lift  anything  heavy.  You 
can  always  leave  those  things  to 
us.'  " 

"I  hope  you'll  remember  that, 
Mama." 

Mama  lifted  her  chin.  "Oh,  I 
will,  Harriet.  This  has  really 
scared  me.  I'll  never  .  .  .  never 
lift  anything  beyond  my  strength 
again." 

"Not  even  approaching  it. 
You  can  always.  ..." 

"I  know.  Not  be  so  impatient. 
Or  so  independent  with  your 
father  and  others.  I'm  not  so 
young  anymore." 

"None  of  us  is  when  it  comes 
to  things  like  that." 

"Maybe  your  father  doesn't 
feel  like  that  heavy  work,  either." 

"I  think  you're  right.  He  just 
doesn't  want  to  admit  it." 

"I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  come 
over  to  your  place  for  his  birth- 
day dinner,  after  all,"  Mama 
said. 


"We're  going  to  like  that. 
There's  a  first  time  for  every- 
thing. Aren't  we  going  to  like  it, 
Joey?"  I  asked,  as  he  and  his 
grandfather  came  back  into  the 
room. 

"Grandpa  is  going  to  give  me  a 
dump  truck  for  his  birthday," 
Joey  cried,  all  aglow.  "And  I'm 
never  .  .  .  never  .  .  .  never  going  to 
leave  it  in  a  driveway  again.  Not 
even  our  own." 

Mama's  eyes  were  closed.  But 
there  was  a  gentle  smile  around 
her  mouth.  I  knew  she  was 
thinking  somewhat  along  the 
same  line,  but  with  doing 
too  much,  rather  than  too  little. 
Order.  Order  in  our  households, 
our  personal  lives,  and  in  our 
spiritual  lives.  It  was  a  good 
thing,  but  we  had  to  go  about  it 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

"Just  one  thing  more,  Mama," 
I  said.  "You're  going  to  have  to 
get  along  with  my  lemon  cream 
pie." 

Mama  moved  restlessly  there 
on  her  pillows,  opened  her  eyes  a 
bit,  then  closed  them  again.  For 
one  long  moment  I  feared  she 
was  going  to  renege  on  the  whole 
thing.  But  then  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  smiled,  though  a  trifle 
wanly.  "Everything  is  going  to 
be  all  right,"  she  said. 

And  suddenly  I  knew  it  would 
be. 


Season's  End 

Linda  Clarke 

Amber  sheaves  stand  in  rank  along  windrows; 
Red-blushed  apples  peek  above  their  basket-beds; 
Tender  blossoms  courted  by  spring  winds 
Lie  as  withered  wreaths  beneath  my  feet. 


Life  is  unpredictable. 
It  can  span  a  season 
Or  leeward  fall 
Before  the  gentlest  breeze. 
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The  Voice  of  Music 

Ora  Pate  Stewart 

Where  wast  thou  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  as  taking  their 
pitch  from  the  voice  of  God,  they  found  their  places  in  the  universe? 

The  angels  who  accompanied  the  Christ  Child  brought  him  with  music,  and 
remained  to  bear  their  testimony  in  song  to  shepherds.  Were  we  among  that 
choir?  Had  we  a  voice  in  it? 

Music  is  the  first  language  a  baby  learns;  perhaps  it  is  a  remembered 
transition.  When  a  child  goes  to  sleep  it  is  his  comforter.  Through  music  he 
learns  to  love.  When  a  man  is  of  an  age  to  marry,  it  is  the  rhythm  of  his 
mating  dance.  He  praises  his  God  in  hymns.  He  pledges  his  patriotism  with  his 
national  anthem.  When  he  dies,  a  funeral  psalm  accompanies  him  back  to  his 
home  country. 

Music  carries  men's  praises  up  to  God.  It  is  the  joyful  noise  he  has  required. 
He  has  stirred  us  with  the  rise  and  swell  of  oceans,  and  has  calmed  us  with  the 
quiet  movement  of  clouds.  He  has  sharpened  us  with  lightnings,  and  has  been 
known  to  speak  with  the  chastening  voice  of  thunder.  He  has  soothed  us  with 
the  whir  of  cricket  wings,  the  cadences  of  waterfalls,  the  wind  in  trees. 

If  stars  can  sing,  and  mountains  shout  for  joy — if  birds  can  communicate 
their  lives  through  song — why  need  we  put  a  voice  into  cannons  or  whining 
missiles? 

Music,  more  than  flowers  or  jewels,  conditions  the  heart  to  love.  More 
than  fire  or  frost,  it  refines  the  soul.  As  rain,  it  blesses  rich  and  poor,  the  rest- 
less and  the  near-content.   It  is  the  rainbow  bridging  the  finite  with  the  infinite. 

Be  still  and  listen:  It  could  unify  the  world. 


Tribute  to  the  Singing  Mothers 

Karen  Crane 

From  a  letter  to  Wilma  Sorenson,  Director,  Singing  Mothers, 
North  Sevier  Stake,  Utah 

I  want  to  express  my  feelings  about  belonging  to  the  wonderful  Singing 
Mothers  chorus.  I  feel  such  a  tremendous  spiritual  uplifting  while  practicing 
for  each  conference  that  I  know  without  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Lord  and  that  we  are  doing  missionary  work. 

A  year  ago,  my  husband  and  I  went  to  the  temple  to  be  sealed  and  had 
our  children  sealed  to  us.  Prior  to  that,  on  February  2,  I  sang  for  the  first 
time  for  conference  with  this  chorus.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience  not  alone 
for  me,  but  also  for  my  husband.  He  was  so  thrilled  with  the  singing,  he  said 
he  had  never  heard  anything  so  beautiful,  and  I  feel  without  a  doubt  that 
this  experience,  together  with  what  was  said  at  that  conference,  helped  in 
getting  us  to  the  temple,  something  we  had  thought  of  for  some  time,  but  kept 
putting  off. 

You  are  a  wonderful,  inspired  leader,  your  patience  and  kindness  to  all 
are  greatly  appreciated.  If,  at  times,  I  should  miss  being  to  any  of  the  prac- 
tices, it  is  because  I  just  can't  be  there  for  reasons  beyond  my  control.  I  love 
the  chorus  too  much  to  want  to  miss  a  practice.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  belonging. 
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Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Selina  Mann,  President,  Apia  Stake  Re- 
lief Society,  a  convert  to  the  Church  in 
1947,  was  chosen  by  the  Government 
of  Western  Samoa  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative at  a  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Seminar  held  in  Mongolia  Aug- 
ust 3-17,  1965.  Mrs.  Mann  traveled 
through  Australia,  New  Delhi,  Moscow, 
and  Irkutsk  before  arriving  at  Ulan 
Bator,  Mongolia,  on  August  2nd.  In- 
cluded in  the  agenda  at  the  meetings 
were  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
participation  of  women  in  public  life; 
factors  which  affect  such  participation; 
measures  needed  to  increase  the  con- 
tributions of  women  to  public  life;  and 
the  action  which  might  be  taken  to 
achieve  the  objectives  considered. 

Ivy  Houtz  Woolley,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
a  contributor  to  The  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine, has  recently  had  a  collection  of 
her  poems,  Sifted  From  the  Sand,  pub- 
lished by  the  Exposition  Press,  New 
York.  Mrs.  Woolley,  an  accomplished 
musician,  has  long  been  active  in  vol- 
unteer social  service  work,  and  has 
spent  many  hours  reading  to  the  blind. 

The  former  Hope  Cook,  once  a  New 
York  debutante  and  a  graduate  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  where  she  majored 
in  Oriental  studies,  married  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sikkim  soon  after  her  gradu- 
ation. Now  mother  of  a  year-old  son, 
Palden,  she  was  crowned  Queen  when 
her  husband  was  crowned  King  of  Sik- 
kim on  April  4,  in  Gangtok,  capital  of 
the  high  Himalayan  little  kingdom.  Her 
broad  education  and  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  people  have  made  her 
a  helpful  person  in  her  new  country. 


Maria  Ferriero  is  considered  America's 
finest  Aida.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  Company,  and  has 
sung  many  difficult  and  exacting  oper- 
atic roles  throughout  the  country.  Her 
remarkable  voice  is  especially  noted  for 
its  depth  and  vibrancy,  and  for  its 
enunciation  and  breath  control.  Her 
impersonation  of  Aida,  an  Ethiopian 
princess  enslaved  by  the  Egyptians,  has 
been  described  as  "majestic,  glorious, 
unforgettably  tragic." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Meehan  is  an  expert  in 
garden  lighting,  a  delightful  new  fash- 
ion which  is  really  an  art.  She  is  the 
color  and  lighting  design  coordinator 
with  the  Sylvania  Electronics  Products 
Company,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  There 
should  be  one  focal  point  in  a  lighted 
garden,  the  same  as  in  a  painting,  she 
advises.  Miss  Meehan  has  won  many 
awards   in   her  field. 

Helen  G.  Russell  of  Gorham,  Maine, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Wellesley 
College,  is  also  a  photographer  of  note. 
Recently  in  a  World  Travel  Photo  Con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Saturday  Review, 
she  won  the  grand  prize  for  color  pho- 
tography for  her  appealing  picture  of  a 
child  in  a  sampan.  Her  award  was  a 
round-trip  to  Hong  Kong,  with  all  ex- 
penses  paid. 

Ellen-Ann  Dunham,  Vice-President  of 
General  Foods  Corporation,  is  an  expert 
on  designing  kitchens.  Her  unique  and 
original  ideas  on  the  arrangement  of 
cupboards  and  storage  space  have  won 
acclaim  by  home  economists  through- 
out the  world. 
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EDITORIAL 


On  Beginnings 


■  Someone  has  said  that  a  good  beginning  is  half  the  battle.  Many 
writers  find  that  once  an  appealing  idea  presents  itself  and  becomes 
a  firm  subject  for  contemplation,  ideas  flow,  a  story  or  an  article 
evolves,  the  pen  writes.  Dramatists  know  that  the  opening  scene,  the 
first  action,  must  secure  the  attention  of  the  audience  if  the  play  is  to 
be  accepted  and  receive  acclaim.  Orators  use  their  opening  sentences 
to  bring  their  listeners  to  a  willingness  to  listen.  Teachers  find  that 
they  must  enlist  the  interest  of  class  members  in  the  beginning  to 
gain  the  desired   response. 

A  good  beginning  intrigues,  whets  the  appetite  for  more,  estab- 
lishes rapport,  and  creates  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  maintaining 
a  lasting  interest.  A  feeling  of  expectancy  is  inherent  in  beginnings 
and  must  be  met  with  the  promised  fulfillment  or  enthusiasm  will  lag. 

"Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth"  (James  3:5). 
Good  beginnings  seldom  just  happen.  They  are  the  result  of  careful 
preparation,  prayerful  consideration,  and  meticulous  planning.  A  new 
start  is  fraught  with  possibilities.  There  is  something  invigorating, 
something  of  the  breath  of  new  adventure,  a  refreshing  of  one's 
attitude  with  the  redirecting  of  one's  efforts. 

There  is  something  about  the  chance  to  start  anew  that  reawakens 
interest.  Even  though  the  work  is  continuous  and  goes  on  and  on 
through  the  years,  though  it  grows  in  importance  and  in  the  number 
of  people  involved,  still  each  year  is  a  new  beginning  with  new  chal- 
lenges and  greater  opportunities.    How  true  this  is  of  Relief  Society! 
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With  the  arrival  of  October,  a  full  scale  of  activities  resumes  and  new 
courses  of  study  are  introduced. 

Each  Relief  Society  presidency  is  responsible  for  each  yearly 
beginning.  So  much  depends  on  making  it  an  eagerly  anticipated 
event.  Never  should  the  opening  of  Relief  Society  be  a  dull  and 
humdrum  thing.  An  uninspiring  beginning  is  a  handicap  difficult  to 
overcome.  The  responsibility  to  stimulate  and  motivate  makes  it 
necessary  to  have  the  opening  social  and  opening  meetings  right 
in  spirit,  attractive  in  presentation,  and  reflecting  cherished  sisterhood. 

Each  class  leader  is  responsible  for  making  the  initial  yearly 
class  periods  vital,  helpful,  interesting,  thought  provoking  and  in- 
viting to  participation  in  learning.  By  affirming  her  conviction  of  the 
worth  of  the  subject  she  teaches,  and  by  her  enthusiasm,  she  makes 
the  beginning  meaningful. 

A  good  beginning  becomes  the  foundation  upon  which  success  is 
built.  "Though  thy  beginning  was  small,  yet  thy  latter  end  should 
greatly  increase"  (Job  8:7).  Relief  Society  had  its  beginning  in  this 
last  dispensation  123  years  ago.  Its  auspicious  organization  is  the 
foundation  for  its  growth  and  achievements.  As  a  pebble  thrown  into 
a  pond  breaks  the  calm  surface  and  causes  the  water  to  ripple  in  ever- 
widening  circles,  Relief  Society,  from  its  start,  has  spread  in  ever- 
widening  waves  to  influence  and  uplift  women  of  many  lands. 

Come  with  us,  begin  with  us,  be  one  with  us,  Relief  Society  calls. 
Let  the  beginning  of  this  year's  work  find  every  sister  in  her  place 
in  the  organization  the  Lord  caused  to  be  created  for  his  daughters. 

— L.W.M. 
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A  Great  Lady 


Margery  S.  Stewart 


■  There  was  a  great  lady  who 
could  make  songs  of  her  own. 
When  she  sang  the  songs  in  the 
evenings,  all  the  townspeople 
gathered  outside  her  windows  to 
listen.  The  lady  sang  her  songs 
softly,  but  so  sweet  was  her  voice 
and  so  gentle  her  fingers  on  the 
harp  strings  that  listeners  were 
moved  to  weep. 

At  first  the  woman  was  de- 
lighted at  the  praise  and  grati- 
tude of  the  humble  village  people, 
but  as  her  fame  spread,  and  more 
wealthy  people  came  to  listen,  she 
began  to  grow  impatient  with  the 
villagers. 

At  last,  the  lady,  who  now  was 
asked  to  visit  distant   cities   to 


sing  her  songs,  became  angry  with 
the  villagers  and  built  a  high 
stone  wall  about  her  house,  so 
they  could  no  more  press  her  win- 
dows. "Only  those  who  pay  shall 
hear  me  now,"  she  said. 

One  day  the  lady  decided  to 
give  a  great  recital  for  many  im- 
portant men  and  women  who 
were  visiting  the  island. 

For  days  her  servants  and  gar- 
deners swept  and  dusted  and 
made  ready  the  garlands  of 
flowers  for  the  guests.  The  great 
feast  was  made  ready  for  the 
earth  ovens. 

On  the  day  of  the  recital  every- 
thing shone.  The  sun  was  its 
brightest,  the  air  most  delight- 
fully scented,  the  garden  bloomed 
with  lavish  beauty,  and  the  many 
lawns  were  green  and  tender  to 
the  eye. 

The  lady  stood  in  her  purple 
robes    with    a    crown    upon   her 
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head,  for  many  had  told  her  she 
was  a  queen  among  women.  How 
beautiful  and  grand  she  felt  .  .  . 
how  proud  to  think  of  all  the 
people  who  would  soon  be  walk- 
ing about  admiring  her  gardens 
and  flowers. 

Suddenly  someone  bowed  over 
her  hand. 

The  lady  looked  up  in  surprise. 
It  was  an  uninvited  guest  who 
stood  there.  Though  he  was  very 
tall  and  handsome  and  gentle  in 
manner,  still  he  was  a  stranger. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  lady 
in  wonder. 

"I  am  the  messenger  and  the 
physician,"  said  the  stranger. 

"But  I  am  not  ill,"  cried  the 
lady  in  some  alarm. 

"Only  your  eyes,"  said  the 
messenger  and  physician,  and 
with  that,  he  took  a  powder  from 
his  robes  and  blessed  each  of  her 
eyes. 

After  the  small  smarting  was 
over,  the  lady  opened  her  eyes 
and  saw  things  very  clearly.  She 
saw  her  beautiful  gardens,  but 
everywhere  she  looked  she  saw 
the  patient  hands  of  her  garden- 
ers and  the  tears  of  the  maids  she 
had  scolded. 

"Your  guests  are  arriving," 
said  the  messenger  and  physician. 

The  lady  looked  up  and  cried 
aloud,  for  each  guest  was  sup- 
ported by  a  pair  of  crutches,  and 
on  these  crutches  each  one  limped 
carefully. 

"Oh,  how  terrible!"  cried  the 
lady,  but  then  she  was  silent  in 
some  astonishment,  for  as  the 
guests  came  nearer,  she  saw  they 
were  not  at  all  sad  because  of 
their  affliction,  but  rejoiced  in 
their  crutches.  Some  of  them  had 
taken  great  pains  to  make  them 
especially  beautiful  and  had  had 


them  inlaid  with  gold  or  silver  or 
precious  stones,  and  some  were 
ivory  and  beautifully  carved. 

"How  strange,"  murmured  the 
lady. 

"Behold  them,"  said  the  mes- 
senger and  the  physician,  "for 
they  are  all  named." 

And  so  they  were.  Some  of 
them  were  named  "Beauty,"  some 
"Wealth";  some  were  named 
"Pedigree"  and  some  "Wisdom"; 
but  each  had  a  name. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  commo- 
tion. The  lady  looked  toward  the 
sound.  She  saw  that  one  of  the 
guests  who  leaned  on  crutches 
marked  "Beauty"  had  stumbled 
and  fallen  to  the  ground.  The 
broken  crutches,  which  had  be- 
trayed her,  were  fallen  beside  her. 

"Alas,"  cried  the  lady,  watch- 
ing her  stricken  guest  being  car- 
ried away,  "alas!  that  one  should 
rely  on  such  crutches  as  beauty. 
I  rejoice  that  I  am  without  such 
crutches." 

"Look,"  said  the  messenger 
and  physician. 

The  lady  looked  down  and  be- 
held that  she  also  leaned  upon 
crutches.  The  name  of  her 
crutches  was  "Talent,"  and  they 
were  of  pure  silver.  With  a  cry  of 
dismay,  the  lady  cast  the  crutches 
from  her.  She  stumbled  and  could 
not  stand. 

The  physician  knelt  beside  her. 

She  looked  at  him  in  fear. 
"Why  can  I  not  stand  without 
the  crutches?" 

"Because  you  have  leaned  upon 
the  gift  and  not  the  Giver." 

The  lady  wept,  for  with  her 
new  sight,  she  saw  that  it  would 
take  great  pain  and  endurance 
and  self-denial  to  learn  to  lean 
upon  that  which  would  support 
her  forever. 
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Consider 
the  Nectarine 


Helen  Hinckley  Jones 


■  When  I  went  into  our  garden 
to  set  the  sprinkler,  I  stopped  to 
admire  our  fast-growing  nectarine 
tree.  This  year  the  weather  had 
been  perfect  for  its  development, 
and  it  had  put  out  a  great  deal  of 
new  wood.  It  seemed  almost  twice 
as  large  as  last  year;  the  leaves 
were  clean  and  green,  and  the 
fruit  that  had  been  hanging  with 
a  cheek  to  the  sun  had  already 
been  warmed  to  blue-rose  blushes. 

When  I  returned  later  to  reset 
the  sprinkler,  the  beautiful  tree 
lay  on  its  side,  its  roots  pulled 
from  the  water-softened  earth.  I 
simply  couldn't  believe  what  I 
saw.  Healthy  trees  don't  just  fall 
over,  especially  when  there  is  no 
wind. 

My  husband  looked  at  it  sadly. 
"We  let  the  water  run  too  long, 


I  guess.  But  perhaps  we  can  still 
save  the  tree.  I'll  get  under  it  and 
lift  it  while  you  put  a  prop  under 
it." 

Of  course  this  was  wishful 
thinking.  What  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish is  capable  of  lifting  a  large 
tree  while  another  word-handler 
tries  to  put  a  prop  under  it?  We 
struggled.  Nothing  happened. 
Some  dim  memory  stirred,  and  I 
ran  for  a  length  of  rope,  with  the 
idea  that  I  could  tie  the  rope  to 
the  tree  and  then  hang  my  weight 
to  the  other  end  of  the  rope.  I 
didn't  remember  that,  for  this 
procedure  to  be  successful,  I 
would  have  to  weigh  more  than 
the  tree! 

In  a  moment  a  neighbor,  from 
the  wind-swept  plains  of  South 
Dakota,  came  to  offer  both  ad- 
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vice    and    muscle.     "What    hap- 
pened?" he  asked. 

Both  Ivan  and  I  lifted  our 
shoulders  in  a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  actual  ignorance.  Then 
Ivan  tried  for  an  answer.  "I  guess 
we  gave  it  too  much  water." 

"See  that  down  side?"  Mr.  Da- 
kota asked.  "Note  how  much 
more  growth  there  is  on  that  side 
than  on  the  up  side?  The  tree 
wasn't  balanced."  And  then  he 
added,  "Trees  don't  root  deep 
here  in  California  as  they  do  on 
the  plains.  Growth  is  too  easy  and 
too  fast.  There  aren't  any  winds 
to  buck,  either." 

Mr.  Dakota  and  Ivan  lifted  to- 
gether. I  put  my  weight  on  the 
rope  and  slowly  the  tree  came  to 
an  upright  position.  Quickly  I 
tied  the  rope  to  a  metal  support 
that  was  none  too  firm  itself. 
While  Mr.  Dakota  balanced  the 
tree,  Ivan  went  for  boards  to  use 
as  temporary  props.  "You  better 
prune  off  all  that  heavy  side  and 
leave  it  propped  for  a  couple  of 
months,"  Mr.  Dakota  said  as  he 
placed  the  boards  where  they 
would  do  the  most  good  and 
guyed  a  wire  to  a  neighboring 
fence  post. 

I  watched  his  expertness  with 
envy;  but  still  I  was  thinking,  "I 
wonder  if  I  could  make  a  parable 
out  of  this." 

Surely  many  of  us — like  the 
little  nectarine  tree — lose  our 
footing  and  pull  our  roots  out  of 
soil  that  has  been  softened  by 
new  influences.  Think  of  the  ado- 
lescent girl  who  finds  that  her 
parents  are  not  the  stable  people 
she  had  thought  them.  How  easy 
it  is  for  her  to  draw  her  roots  out 
of  the  unfamiliar,  disintegrating 
environment. 


Then,  what  had  Mr.  Dakota 
said?  The  tree  had  grown  un- 
evenly. It  had  put  out  new  wood, 
new  leaves,  heavy  fruit,  only  in 
one  direction.  Many  of  us  are, 
without  realizing  it,  growing  too 
much  in  one  direction.  Perhaps 
we  are  growing  physically  but 
not  mentally.  Or,  perhaps  even 
more  likely,  we  may  be  growing 
mentally  but  not  emotionally 
and  spiritually.  The  student 
away  from  the  influence  of  his 
home  and  attending  an  advanced 
technological  institute  may  lose 
touch  with  his  church  and  come 
to  believe  that  only  those  things 
that  can  be  proved  by  scientific 
methods  can  be  of  worth. 

Or,  what  was  that  other  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Dakota?  "Things 
don't  root  deep  here  in  California. 
They  grow  too  fast  and  too  easily. 
There  aren't  any  winds  to  buck, 
either."  I  often  wonder  what  dif- 
ferences there  would  be  in  me  if 
I  had  lived  the  pioneer  life.  If  I 
had  belonged  to  the  Martin  Com- 
pany, for  example. 

But  there  is  still  another  pos- 
sible parable.  Ivan  and  I  saw  the 
fallen  tree.  With  the  help  of  our 
neighbor,  we  set  it  upright.  We 
knew  how  to  give  it  temporary 
support.  Perhaps  we  should 
watch  for  humans  who  have  fall- 
en, help  them  to  their  feet,  and 
assist  them  until  they  are  again 
firmly  rooted. 

If  we  had  the  gift  that  Jesus 
had  for  telling  parables,  we  might 
begin  an  immortal  classic  with 
the  words:  "Consider  the  nec- 
tarine tree,  which  having  put  all 
of  its  growth  on  one  side,  and 
finding  itself  in  soil  that  was  no 
longer  firm.  .  .  ." 
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Relief  Society  Means  Opportunity 


Carol  C.   Hansen 


■  I  want  to  tell  you  what  Relief  Society  has  done  for  me.  When  I  was  in  college 
I  had  the  ambition  to  become  a  doctor,  and  all  my  classes  were  taken  with  that 
in  mind.  I  studied  three  and  one-half  years  in  pre-medical  subjects,  and  I  don't 
regret  it,  for  I  met  and  married  my  zoology  laboratory  partner.  But  I  do  regret 
that  I  was  not  better  prepared  to  be  a  homemaker. 

When  I  look  back  on  those  first  few  years,  it  seems  impossible  that  I  could 
be  the  same  girl.  I  was  so  inefficient  I  would  just  iron  a  shirt  if  my  husband  was 
going  someplace  and  needed  one.  I  would  wait  for  him  to  come  home  at  night 
before  I  would  bathe  the  baby,  because  I  felt  so  inexperienced.  Then  came  an- 
other baby,  and  then  I  did  start  learning  how  to  manage  better,  out  of  necessity, 
but  then  came  the  trapped  feelings. 

I  asked  myself,  had  I  been  right  to  give  up  a  career  in  medicine  to  stay  home 
all  the  time  and  take  care  of  children  and  do  housework?  I  even  told  my  feelings 
to  our  family  doctor.  He  said,  "Carol,  you  need  to  get  away  from  the  house 
regularly.  You  need  an  afternoon  each  week  to  which  you  can  look  forward,  that 
is  yours  to  do  with  as  you  wish."  I  took  his  advice,  and  also  the  advice  of  my 
good  husband,  "Why  don't  you  start  going  to  Relief  Society?" 

The  meetings  were  held  then  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  really 
had  to  work  and  plan  to  get  everything  ready  so  I  could  go.  I  hired  a  baby  sitter 
as  I  thought  the  children  would  be  happier  at  home.  I  loved  Relief  Society,  every 
minute  of  it.  It  was  like  a  new  world  to  me  and  I  came  home  stimulated  and 
enthused.  Soon  I  found  that  if  I  could  get  everything  cleaned  by  one  o'clock 
on  Wednesday,  I  could  do  it  every  other  day,  too.  In  Relief  Society  I  learned  many 
new  ways  of  doing  things,  new  recipes,  new  shortcuts  in  housework,  and  wonder- 
ful ways  of  working  with  children.  All  this,  and  even  more,  from  participating  in 
the  wonderful  lessons  that  made  me  read  and  study. 

Then  the  time  was  changed  to  morning,  bright  and  early  at  ten  o'clock.  But  I 
couldn't  give  up  now.  So  I  worked  around  the  house  at  night  when  the  youngsters 
were  in  bed,  so  I  could  be  ready  for  Relief  Society  in  the  morning.  What  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  it  was  to  go  off  knowing  things  were  in  order  at  home.  Oh, 
yes,  I  almost  forgot — now  the  children  were  going  with  me.  They  didn't  want  to 
stay  home  from  the  Relief  Society  nursery. 

Another  challenge  came.  I  was  called  to  teach  the  social  science  lessons.  What 
a  wonderful  blessing!  I  suppose  teaching  is  in  my  blood.  Both  Father  and  Mother 
taught  at  Utah  State  University,  but  I  had  never  taught  before.  How  I  studied, 
prayed,  prepared,  and  fasted.  It  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences  of  my 
life.  It  still  is!  I  can  hardly  wait  for  my  lesson  time  to  come  each  month.  I  am 
now  teaching  the  theology  lessons,  and  they  are  an  inspiration  to  me. 

I  have  a  wonderful  husband,  seven  precious  children,  and  a  life  that  is  so  full 
and  good  I  feel  blessed  beyond  my  fondest  dreams.  I  am  able  to  enjoy  these 
blessings  because  I  have  learned  to  manage  time  wisely,  eliminate  the  things 
that  aren't  really  important,  and  have  learned  to  love  and  appreciate  and  really 
enjoy  my  family.  I  know  that  motherhood  is  the  noblest  calling  in  life.  These 
lessons  I  learned  from  Relief  Society.  I  love  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and 
will  spend  my  life  trying  to  help  other  mothers  appreciate  it  and  see  what  it  can 
do  for  their  lives. 
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Sixth  Year 

Eva   Willes  Wangsgaard 

Littlest  angel  is  entered  in   school. 

My!  He's  grown  inches,  so  tall  and  so  wise. 

Leastwise,   he  has  if  you  use  his  own   rule 

And  read  the  new  measurements  through  his  own  eyes. 

Littlest  angel's  a  student  brand   new — 

Head  up,  chin  in,  and  shoulders  held  square. 

He  speaks  of  new  friends  and  homework  to  do, 

"Two-times  .  .  ."  and  "two  plus"  and   "something  to  share." 

Something  inside  me  says,   "Mother,   let  go. 
Never  let  loneliness  show  in  your  face. 
Step  out  to  meet  him  and  let  your  heart  grow. 
This  year  you  launched  a  new  man  into  space." 


Supplicacion 


Beatrice   Lopez 


iPorque  te  Neva  esos  vientos? 
Cuando  solo  por  pedir,  es  cierto. 

Esta  Vida,  dulce  y  dolorosa. 
Pide  que  sea  cumplidora. 

Deja  que  murmure  ese  viento. 
Siente  este  corazon  viviente. 

Esta  vida  te  of  rece  tanto. 
Solo,  cumple  tu  segundo  estado. 

iPorque  te  Neva  esos  vientos? 
Cuando  solo   por  pedir,   siento. 

Que  en  Tus  Manos  yo  reposo 
Libre  de  peligro,  yo  gozo. 

iPorque  te  Neva  esos  vientos? 
Cuando  solo  por  pedir,  es  cierto. 


Translation 

Why  let  the  winds  take  you? 
When  for  the  asking,   it  is  so. 

This  life  so  sweetly  painful 
Ask  that  you  find  fulfillment. 

Let  the  wind  whisper  to  you. 
Feel  this  living  heart. 

This  life  offers  you  so  much. 
Only,   keep  your  second  estate. 

Why  let  the  winds  take  you 
When  for  the  asking,  I  feel 

In  your  hand,   I   rest, 

Finding  happiness,  free  from  harm? 

Why  let  the  wind  take  you 
When  for  the  asking,  it  is  so? 
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Turning 
of  the 
Road 

Enola  Chamberlin 


■  There  was  a  time  in  my  life  when,  as  I  washed  the  dishes  or  the 
floors,  or  ironed  the  clothes,  I  counted  the  things  I  didn't  have  and 
pressed  resentment  for  not  having  them  deep  down  into  my  heart.  I 
totaled  the  troubles  I  had  and  pressed  them  down  as  well.  I  added  up 
my  losses  and  made  a  pile  of  them  over  which  to  brood.  While  I  was 
doing  all  of  this  I  was  a  very  unhappy  person  and  probably  not  agree- 
able to  be  around. 

I  do  not  do  those  things  any  more.  One  day  I  stood  by  a  very  dear 
friend  who  had  lost  her  child.  Suddenly  I  clutched  my  own  child  in 
my  arms,  and  found  I  had  everything  a  human  being  could  desire, 
that  I  had  never  lost  anything,  and  the  only  troubles  I  had  were 
those  I  was  making  for  myself. 

That  was  a  turning  of  the  road  for  me.  I  grieved  with  that  family 
and  did  everything  I  could  for  them. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  my  Christianity  that  sorrow  had  to  come 
to  someone  to  make  me  realize  I  had  been  living  in  an  un-Christian 
manner.  For  dwelling  on  troubles  and  losses  and  limitations  is  as  far 
from  Christ's  teaching  as  anything  can  be.  It  leads  away  from  God 
instead  of  toward  him. 

So  now,  as  I  wash  the  dishes  or  iron  the  clothes,  my  mind  is  as 
busy  as  it  always  was;  but  now  my  mouth  is  pulled  up  at  the  corners, 
where  it  used  to  be  drawn  down.  I  spend  the  time  counting  my  bless- 
ings, counting  what  I  have  to  be  thankful  for,  and  giving  gratitude  to 
God. 

In  this  process  of  self-examination  I  am  amazed  at  the  many  things 
I  have  to  be  thankful  for,  amazed  at  the  few  small  troubles  which 
come  to  plague  me.  I'm  sure  that  since  I've  changed  my  attitude 
toward  life,  life  has  changed  its  attitude  toward  me.  I  do  have  more 
blessings  than  I  did  before.  I  have  fewer  troubles  without  just  ignor- 
ing or  belittling  them.  I  find  I'm  closer  to  God  as  well  as  being  more 
in  tune  with  the  heart  of  humanity.  I'm  happier,  I  make  others 
happier.  It  is  good  to  turn  one's  road  to  happiness  and  joy. 
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Poetry 

Writing 

-A 

Favorite 

Hobby 


Nancy  W.  Wilcox,  Ogden,  Utah,  has  expanded  her  interest  in  letter  writing  into 
composing  poetry,  which  she  has  found  to  be  a  rewarding  and  challenging  activity 
and  an  "insurance  against  loneliness."  She  expresses  in  her  writing  the  good 
things  of  life — family,  home,  community,  and  Church.  "Poetry  writing  cultivates 
a  new  awareness  and  interest  in  all  cultural  activities.  It  mirrors  my  own  philoso- 
phies of  things  which  I  love  and  understand.  It  lifts  the  spirit  and  increases  faith 
— the  most  potent  weapon  known  to  man." 

Mrs.  Wilcox  has  served  in  all  the  women's  auxiliaries  of  the  Church,  and  is 
now  a  Relief  Society  visiting  teacher.  She  is  the  mother  of  four  sons  and  has 
fifteen  grandchildren,  and  loves  to  keep  records  of  the  important  happenings  in 
her  family.  She  has  made  many  albums,  using  kodak  pictures,  honor  awards, 
and  other  important  mementos.  Each  son's  life  story  has  been  recorded  in 
pictures,  from  his  infancy  to  his  wedding  day,  and  each  daughter-in-law  has 
received  the  record  book  as  a  wedding  present  that  no  one  else  could  give — 
priceless  and  beautiful. 


The  Crown  of  Years 

Nancy  W.   Wilcox 


Could  I  but  tread  the  paths  I  trod, 

And  hear  the  music  that  was  sung, 
Relive  the  busy,  wholesome  hours 

When  time  and  years  were  young, 
Rekindle  all  my  lofty  thoughts 

Born  of  youth's  impatient  yearning, 
I'd  feel  the  glow,  the  magic  touch 

Of  springtime  returning.  .  .  . 


It  pleases  change  to  follow  me 

And  like  my  shadow  round  me  clings, 
Dictates  and  molds  my  destiny, 

Unfolds  life's  fairest  things. 
Time  treads  the  earth  with  rhythmic  pace, 

Nor  stops,  nor  waits,  nor  hours  reclaim, 
He  stamps  his  mark  upon  my  face 

Writes  years  against  my  name. 
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inside  and  out 


An  Apple 

Rowena  Jensen  Bills 

An  apple  is  fulfillment! 

It  is  matured  blossoms  from  shading  trees, 

Spring's  ball  of  green — sour,  and  quickly  tasted, 

Red  crabapples — jellied  in  jars, 

Crunchy  lunch  around  a  seeded  core, 

A  yellow  transparent,  honey-sweet  in  dew, 

The  nectar  of  cool  October  and  November, 

Fresh  apple  pie  and  apple  sauce, 

Symbol  of  a  bushel  basket, 

Saucy,  juicy  grin  of  youth, 

Smell  of  winter  basements  and  small  markets, 

An  apple  is  a  green,  red,  or  yellow  skin 

Enclosing  nature's  bounty! 
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Sweeping  Out  the  Cobwebs 

Maxine  T.  Grimm 

■  You  don't  have  to  return  to  a  neglected  or  vacated  house  to 
find  cobwebs — the  spiders  are  busy  all  the  time.  After  all,  they 
have  more  time  than  we  do,  and,  too,  they  have  their  houses  to 
build. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  was  sweeping  the  cobwebs  from  my  ceiling, 
I  conceived  another  "Household  Sermonette." 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  start  sweeping  a  few  cobwebs,  not 
only  from  our  ceiling,  but  from  our  lives  to  clear  our  vision  to  the 
beauty  of  God's  world. 

There  are  endless  cobwebs — ignorance,  temper,  stubbornness, 
procrastination,  neglect,  laziness,  impatience,  exasperation — you 
could  go  on  and  on. 

Does  the  cobweb  of  ignorance  keep  you  from  enjoying  the  great 
achievements  of  man?  Does  it  make  you  accept  less  than  your  due 
on  earth  because  you  don't  fully  understand  the  scriptures? 

Can  you  observe  the  beauty  of  a  sunset  till  it  stirs  you  inside  and 
sends  chills  up  your  spine,  or  does  the  cobweb  of  impatience  cause 
you  to  see  only  the  passing  of  time  and  a  late  appointment? 

Can  you  respond  to  the  joy  of  your  son  making  his  first  home 
run,  or  have  you  shackled  yourself  with  the  cobweb  of  stubbornness 
and  insist  that  he  wipe  his  muddy  shoes  first,  and  so  spoil  a  magic 
moment? 

Did  you  cheer  up  a  lonely  neighbor  as  you  had  promised,  or 
are  you  enmeshed  in  the  cobweb  of  procrastination — you  have  too 
much  to  do,  you  haven't  the  time — there  are  shopping  and  cleaning 
and  children  and  meetings? 

Can  you  give  your  Relief  Society  lessons  with  true  inspiration, 
or  are  they  clouded  by  the  cobwebs  of  neglect  in  preparation  and 
research? 

When  your  husband  looks  as  if  he  is  carrying  a  problem,  do 
you  draw  him  out  to  see  if  you  can  help,  or  do  you  let  your  cobweb 
of  impatience  for  getting  household  things  done  promptly,  interfere? 

Do  you  waste  precious  time  complaining  about  a  torn  ironing 
cover,  a  lost  hammer,  a  cracked  window,  rather  than  admit  that  the 
cobweb  of  neglect  has  entangled  your  action? 

Let  us  dispel  these  cobwebs  of  ignorance  with  learning.  Our 
Church  sponsors  this.  There  are  endless  opportunities.  Relief  Society 
meetings  are  an  excellent  beginning.  Dispel  the  cobweb  of  temper 
with  control,  the  cobweb  of  procrastination  with  action,  stubbornness 
with  a  consideration  of  others,  neglect  with  interest,  impatience  with 
patience,  laziness  with  activity,  and  exasperation  with  inspiration. 

What  are  your  cobwebs?  List  them,  and  one  by  one  dissolve 
them  with  their  own  dissolving  agent. 

To  help  us  the   beauty   of  God's  world   to  see — 
Sweep  out  the  cobwebs  wherever  they  may  be. 
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New  SWEATERS  for  Old 


Alta  Williams 


■  Have  you  ever  had  a  sweater  that  you  really  enjoyed  wearing?  When  it 
finally  developed  a  few  small  holes,  did  you  wish  that  you  could  mend  it  so 
that  the  holes  would  not  be  noticeable?  Well,  you  know  the  old  saying  "Where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way." 

My  favorite  sweater  is  beige.  When  I  noticed  some  small  holes  in  it,  I  was 
very  reluctant  to  part  with  it.   This  is  what  I  did,  and  you  can  do  it,  too. 

1.  Mend  the  holes  with  matching  thread. 

2.  Lay  the  sweater  on  a  newspaper  and  cut  pattern  pieces  %  inch  bigger  than 
the  sweater. 

3.  Buy  sufficient  lace  to  cover  the  sweater  or  to  make  designs  to  cover  the  holes. 

4.  Cut  off  the  buttons  to  be  re-sewed  later,  if  you  are  covering  the  whole 
sweater. 

5.  Hand  stitch  the  lace  pattern  pieces  to  the  sweater. 

6.  To  give  your  sweater  a  more  finished  look,  roll  the  cuffs  and  bottom  ribbing 
under  and  hand  stitch. 

This  project  was  such  a  success  that  I  covered  all  of  my  old  sweaters  with 
various  designs,  using  matching  lace  or  contrasting  lace.  You  can  create  many 
fascinating  sweaters  which  will  have  that  personal  touch  and  be  very  different 
from  others  that  you  see. 

Some  sweaters  can  be  successfully  camouflaged  for  as  little  as  thirty  cents. 
Just  cut  out  the  flower  motifs  from  the  lace  and  make  an  attractive  pattern 
on  the  sweater. 

If  you  have  grown  tired  of  a  sweater,  try  this:  Make  a  plaid  skirt  that  will 
coordinate  with  the  sweater.  Use  the  scrap  material  from  the  skirt  to  trim  the 
sweater. 

Try  springy  flowers  made  from  yarn  to  give  an  old  sweater  new  interest. 
Put  one  piece  of  yarn  the  length  of  a  pencil,  slitting  the  eraser  and  end  of  the 
pencil  to  hold  yarn.  Wrap  more  yarn  twenty  times  around  the  pencil-length  yarn, 
and  the  pencil,  horizontally.  Take  the  two  end  pieces  of  pencil-length  yarn  and 
tie  them  tightly  around  the  wrapped  yarn  in  a  square  knot.  Slip  this  off  the 
pencil  and  it  springs  into  a  lovely  flower.  Trim  off  the  excess  yarn  and  attach 
it  to  the  sweater  with  a  contrasting  French  knot.  Embroider  some  green 
leaves  for  these  flowers,  and  presto,  you  have  another  new  sweater. 

This  do-it-yourself  project  really  helps  perk  up  a  back-to-school  wardrobe 
and  is  so  easy  on  the  budget.  It  brings  hours  of  enjoyment  to  the  creative 
person  who  can  always  think  up  new  ideas  for  old  sweaters. 
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pattern 


springy   yarn   flowers 


sweater   trimmed    to    match    skirt 


Housewife  Confession 

Alberta    H.    Christensen 


Dorothy    J.    Robert 


One  self  of  me  is  disciplined 

And   orderly   her  ways, 

Keeps  figure  neat  and  diet-thinned, 

Time-budgets  weeks   and   days. 

In  thrifty  mood  the  fruit  is  canned, 

The  sock  is  darned,  each  menu  planned; 

With  curtains  crisp  as  springtime  salad, 

She  thinks  of  neither  ode  nor  ballad. 

The  other  self,    refusing  tether, 

Would  walk  no  charted   lane, 

Saves  heart-space  for  the  scented  heather, 

Would  socialize  with  wind  and  rain. 

She  lingers  on  a  greening  hill 

Where  broom  has  never  swept,  nor  will. 

Can  she  who  hears  the  door  of  autumn  turn 

Be  much  concerned  if  sometimes  carrots  burn? 
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Quantity  Cooking 
for  Relief  Society  Functions 


Part  II  -  Salads 
Rosa  Shurtz 

■  Crisp,  crunchy  salads  are  eye  appealing  and  appetite  satisfying, 
important  factors  in  planning  any  dinner. 

Vegetables  used  for  salads  should  be  fresh  and  of  high  quality, 
because  a  salad  is  only  as  good  as  what  goes  into  it.  Crispness  can  be 
protected  by  proper  refrigeration,  reserving  dressing  until  just  before 
serving,  adding  juicy  ingredients,  such  as  tomatoes,  just  before  the 
dressing. 

Greens  should  be  washed  and  dried  so  the  dressing  will  cling  better 
and  not  be  diluted  by  excess  moisture. 

Cooked  vegetables  should  be  crisp  and  not  overcooked.  Meat  and 
cooked  vegetables  should  be  marinated  in  the  dressing  about  three 
hours,  drained,  and  then  mixed  with  other  ingredients.  This  gives 
richer  flavor. 

POTATO  SALAD 

5%   qts.    cooked,    diced    potatoes  1   tsp.   pepper 

1   qt.  chopped  celery  l/2   c-  white  vinegar 

1  c.  chopped  green  onions  1   c.   salad  oil 

2  c.  thinly  sliced  radishes  1   dozen  eggs,   hard-boiled 
1   qt.  chopped  cucumbers  1   c.  hot  dog  relish 

3  tbsp.  salt  1   c.  salad  dressing 

Toss  first  nine  ingredients  together.  Marinate  several  hours.  Add  eggs  and 
remaining  ingredients.    Chill.    Yield:    50  servings,   l/2  c-  each. 

CURRIED  RICE   SALAD 

14  c.  cubed  cooked  turkey  or  chicken        7  c.  chopped  celery 

4  c.  uncooked  rice  1%   c.  chopped  green  pepper 
1%   c.  minced  green  onions  (use  tops)       Al/2    c-  salad  dressing 

y2   c.  cider  vinegar  1   tbsp.  salt,  or  salt  to  taste 

1  c.  salad  oil  2   c.  sweet  pickle  relish 

2  tbsp.  curry  powder 

Cook  rice  according  to  directions  on  package  and  cool  thoroughly.  Combine  rice, 
onion,  vinegar,  oil,  and  curry  powder  and  refrigerate  several  hours.  Mix  turkey, 
salt,  relish,  and  salad  dressing  and  refrigerate.  Just  before  serving  mix  both 
together  and  add  celery  and  green  pepper.  Serve  2/3  c.  per  person,  in  lettuce 
cups.     Yield  50  servings. 
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THE  HOME— INSIDE  AND  OUT 

CARROT  SALAD  SUPREME 

7  lbs.  carrots,  ground  coarsely  and  1    large  pkg.  miniature  marsh  ma  I  lows 

drained  1   qt.  light  cream 

2   pkgs.  golden  seedless  raisins  salt  to  taste 

Soak  raisins  and  marshmallows  overnight  in  the  cream.  Fold  in  carrots,  salt  to 
taste,  and  add  some  sugar  if  needed.  If  salad  isn't  moist  enough,  whip  cream 
into  salad  dressing  and  add  until  right  consistency.  If  too  moist,  drain  slightly. 
Yield  50  servings. 

EASY   PEACH   SALAD 

50  peach  halves,  drained  1  tsp.  salt 

1  pt.  cream,  whipped  2  tsp.  vinegar 
V4   c.  prepared  horse  radish,  drained         2  tbsp.  sugar 

Fold  all  ingredients  except  peaches  into  whipped  cream.  Place  peach  halves  on 
lettuce  leaf  and  fill  with  spoonful  of  cream  mixture.    Yield  50  servings. 

CHICKEN   SALAD 

2  tsp.  granulated  chicken  bouillon  7  c.  diced  celery 

4  tsp.  hot  water  16  hard-boiled  eggs 

1  qt.  salad  dressing  1   small  jar  pimentos 

\y2    lbs.  cooked  elbow  macaroni  iy2  qts.  cooked  frozen  peas 

3  lbs.  diced  cooked  chicken 

Dissolve  boullion  in  hot  water,  beat  into  salad  dressing.  Chill  cooked  macaroni. 
Add  to  other  ingredients  and  mix  thoroughly  with  dressing.  Serve  in  lettuce  cups 
or  in  scooped  out  tomatoes.  Yield  50  servings. 

TOSSED  SALAD 

10  heads  lettuce,  torn   in  bite-size  1    medium-sized   green    pepper, 

pieces  thinly  sliced 

5  bunches  radishes,  thinly  sliced  3   bunches  celery,   diced 

2  lbs.  coarsely  grated  carrots  1    bunch  watercress,  chopped 

1  medium  onion,  sliced  thin,  separated       8  medium-sized  tomatoes,  cut  in  thin 

into  rings  wedges  and  drained 

3  medium-sized   cucumbers,  thinly 

sliced 

Toss  with  favorite  oil  and  vinegar  dressing.  Season  to  taste.  Yield   50  servings. 

NOTE:  toasted  bread  croutons;  quartered,  hard-boiled  eggs;  bacon,  fried  crisp 
and  crumbled,  may  be  added. 

RICE   FRUIT  SALAD 

2  qts.  uncooked  rice  1   large  pkg.  miniature  marshmallows 

1  family  size   pkg.   vanilla   pudding  iy2   0ts-  diced   raw  unpeeled  apples 

Cook  according  to  directions  3  c.  sugar 

2  no.  2l/2   cans  crushed  pineapple  salt  to  taste 

drained  1   qt.  whipped  cream 

Cook  rice  according  to  directions.  Mix  together  with  pudding  and  pineapple 
and  cool.  Add  marshmallows,  apples,  sugar  and  salt  to  taste.  Just  before  serving, 
fold  in  whipped  cream.  Yield:  50  servings.  Variation:  use  petite  macaroni  in 
place  of  rice  and  add  chopped  maraschino  cherries  and  nuts. 
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CREAMY  LIME  SALAD 


1  no.  10  can  crushed  pineapple,  2  qts.  creamed  cottage  cheese 

drained  1  qt.  mayonnaise 

1  c.  lemon  juice  1  qt.  finely  chopped  celery 

Drained  pineapple  juice  and  water  to  1  pt.  chopped  nuts 

make  2  qts.  4  tsp.  salt 

1  qt.  lime-flavored  gelatin  4  tsp.  grated  lemon  rind 
4  tall  cans  evaporated  milk,  chilled 

Drain  pineapple.  Add  lemon  juice  and  enough  water  to  pineapple  syrup  to  make 
two  quarts.  Heat  half  of  liquid  to  boiling.  Pour  over  gelatin  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Stir  in  remaining  liquid  and  milk.  Cool  until  partially  set,  stirring  frequently  to 
keep  smooth. 

Blend  cheese,  pineapple,  mayonnaise,  celery,  nuts,  salt  and  lemon  rind  into 
gelatin  mixture.  Chill  until  firm,  serve  in  squares  on  lettuce  leaf.  Yield:  50 
servings. 

PEAR  SALAD 

1  c.  whipped  cream  1  no.  2  can  crushed  pineapple, 

y4  c.  sugar  drained 

4  c.  mayonnaise  50  pear  halves,  canned  and  drained 

Whip  cream  until  stiff.  Add  sugar.  Fold  into  mayonnaise.  Fold  in  pineapple  and 
mix  carefully.  Serve  on  pear  halves  placed  on  lettuce  leaves.  A  sprinkle  of  finely 
chopped  nuts  or  a  maraschino  cherry  may  be  added  for  decoration. 

CRANBERRY  CREAM  SALAD 

1   lb.   miniature   marshmallows  1/3  c.  lemon  juice 

iy2  qts.  whole  cranberry  sauce  y2  tsp.  salt 

iy2  qts.  crushed  pineapple,  well  1  pt.  heavy  cream,  whipped 
drained 

Combine  marshmallows,  cranberries,  pineapple,  lemon  juice,  and  salt.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  fold  in  whipped  cream.  Chill  several  hours  before  serving  or 
freeze  to  serve  if  desired.   Serve  in  lettuce  cups.   Yield:    50  servings. 

LEMONADE  SALAD 

%  c.  unflavored  gelatin  1   no.  10  can  pineapple  chunks, 

1  32  oz.  can  frozen  lemonade  drained 

concentrate  2  12  oz.  pkgs.  frozen  strawberries 

water  and  pineapple  syrup  to  make  or 

3  qts.  24  oz.  maraschino  cherries 

mayonnaise  with  whipped  cream  added 

Soften  gelatin  in  concentrated  lemonade  for  five  minutes.  Heat  water  and  syrup 
to  boiling.  Add  gelatin  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Cool  until  it  begins  to  set.  Add 
pineapple  and  berries  or  cherries  which  have  been  well  drained.  Pour  into  flat 
pans  and  chill  until  set.  Serve  in  lettuce  cups  with  mayonnaise  to  which  whipped 
cream  has  been  added.    Yield:  50  servings  each  2  in.  square. 

NOTE:  For  variation  fruit  salad  mixture  may  be  used  in  place  of  crushed  or 
tidbit  pineapple  in  any  salad  recipe. 

DATE  MALLOW  SALAD 

10  c.  pineapple  chunks,  well  drained  1  1/3  c.  mayonnaise 

3y2   c.  dates  cut  in  tiny  pieces  5  heads  lettuce 

1   lb.  miniature  marshmallows  1  c.   coarsely  chopped   pecans 

1   c.  heavy  whipping  cream 

Combine  pineapple,  dates,  marshmallows.  Whip  cream  until  stiff  and  fold  into 
mayonnaise.  Fold  into  fruit  and  marshmallows.  Chill.  Place  one-half  cup  of  mix- 
ture on  lettuce  leaf  for  each  serving.  Sprinkle  with  tsp.  of  nuts.  May  be  decorated 
with  a  sprig  of  mint  if  desired.    Yield:  50  servings. 
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BASIC  JEWEL  SALAD 


8  tbsp.  unflavored  gelatin 

2  c.  cold  water 

2  c.  hot  water 

2  c.  sugar 


c.  mild  white  vinegar 
c.   lemon   juice 
salt  to  taste 
6  c.    pineapple   juice 


Vi 


Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Add  hot  water  and  stir  until  gelatin  dissolves. 
Add  sugar,  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  salt,  and  pineapple  juice.  Stir  well  and  chill 
until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Fold  in  combinations  desired.  Pour  into  pans  and 
chill  until  set.  Cut  into  squares,  serve  on  lettuce  leaf,  garnish  with  mayonnaise. 


Combinations 

8  c.  chopped  cucumbers 

8  c.  canned  pineapple  tidbits 

or 
8  c.    grated   carrots 
8  c.  pineapple  tidbits 

or 

Yield:   50  servings 


8  c.  finely  shredded  cabbage 

8  c.  fruit  salad  mixture 

1  pkg.  miniature  marshmallows 

or 

8  c.  diced  apples,  unpeeled 

6  c.  diced  celery 

2  c.   chopped  nutmeats 


For  Three  on  an  Autumn  Beach 

Katherine  F.  Larsen 


May  each  child's  sun-blessed  world  be  beautiful 

For  him  alone; 

May  each  find  unique  treasure  hour  by  hour — 

A  polished  stone, 

Sand  dollars,  starfish,  cool  shells  shaped  like  ears, 

A  rubbery  strand 

Of  wave-strewn  kelp,  gull  feathers,  driftwood  chunks, 

Etchings  in  sand.  .  .  . 


And  may  I  cherish  each  eager  look,  each  smile 
Turning  my  way; 

Each  proffered  marvel  brought  from  abundant  seas — 
Gifts  of  this  day; 

Long  silences  filled  with  surf  sound,  shouts  of  joy 
Wafted  on  wind; 
_    Small  running  footprints  erased  by  water 
Downward  thinned.  .  .  . 


And  may  each  child  meet  swooping,  curling  waves 

Laughing,  nor  fear 

Rough-tumbling  surf;  then,  red  sun  gone, 

When  stars  appear, 

Pricking  a  darkening  sky.  let  brown  toes  spurn 

The  swirling  foam; 

Sunned  bodies  turn  from  those  vast,  chill  seas 

To  my  hands — and  home. 
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Every  Day  Is  the  Same 


Gene  Prentice 

■  It  was  a  beautiful  day  some  years  ago,  when  I  said  to  a  neighbor 
woman,  "Good  morning,  how  are  you?" 

Without  any  hesitation  or  jest,  she  answered,  "Every  day  is  the 
same." 

I  don't  know  if  it  was  her  Boston  accent  or  her  tone  of  complete 
despair,  but,  somehow,  this  remark  became  locked  in  my  memory. 

Could  she  have  referred,  I  wondered,  to  the  sunrise  and  sunset .  .  . 
to  the  repeated  tasks  .  .  .  three  meals  to  fix  .  .  .  babies  to  be  fed  .  .  . 
husband  off  to  work  and  home  again  .  .  .  always  at  the  same  time  .  .  . 
and  finally,  bedtime?  My  thoughts,  however,  were  soon  lost  in  the 
din  of  laughter  of  my  small  children. 

I  recalled  this  incident  recently  when  we  had  a  series  of  unfortunate 
events  in  our  home,  the  last  of  which  was  a  broken  water  heater.  After 
unhappy  days  of  inconvenience,  my  husband  completed  the  repair  of 
the  tank.  Once  again,  the  water  ran  hot  and  clean  into  my  washing 
machine,  as  I  prepared  to  do  the  long  overdue  family  laundry. 

Suddenly,  the  thought  came  to  me,  "How  grand  it  is  to  be  able  to 
wash  clothes!" 

The  smell  of  the  fresh,  clear  water,  the  soap  foaming  in  eager 
abundance,  plus  the  quick  churning  of  my  machine,  filled  my  heart 
with  gladness. 

It  was  then  that  my  thoughts  turned  back  to  that  little  woman.  I 
saw  again  her  wistful  little  face,  as  I  recalled  her  bleak  and  empty 
answer.  Once  again,  I  wondered  why  the  windows  of  her  life  had  been 
so  tightly  closed  as  to  admit  no  sunshine  at  all. 

Though  each  of  us  is,  perhaps,  guilty  of  feeling  that  life  is  some- 
times dull  and  monotonous,  if  we  were  to  reverse  our  thoughts,  how 
great  would  be  our  joy. 

Do  we  really  appreciate  the  sun  which  rises  to  brighten  our  day  .  .  . 
our  eyes  with  which  to  see  it .  .  .  our  ability  to  enjoy  it?  Are  we  thank- 
ful as  adults  for  our  husbands,  who  share  our  lives  .  .  .  for  precious 
children  whose  care  brings  such  happiness  ...  for  the  day  so  hot  our 
lungs  are  scorched,  the  better  to  appreciate  the  rain  .  .  .  for  the  wintry 
winds  to  sweep  the  landscape  clean  .  .  .  are  we  aware  of  these  things? 
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Are  we  grateful  enough  for  simple  joys  like  the  first  sign  of  spring 
as  a  narcissus  breaks  the  brown  earth  .  .  .  the  song  of  a  bird  ...  a 
waterfall  .  .  .  the  sound  of  a  distant  train  whistle  .  .  .  the  bright  little 
face  of  a  pansy  ...  a  baby's  sweet  breath  .  .  .  the  fragrance  of  clean 
clothes  .  .  .  the  sparkle  of  a  fresh-washed  window  ...  a  glowing  fire 
.  .  .  buttered  popcorn  ...  a  nursery  rhyme  .  .  .  and  Santa  Claus? 

Do  we  take  for  granted  the  homes  in  which  we  live  .  .  .  our  Church 
.  . .  our  countries  .  .  .  our  schools? 

Finally,  I  thought,  if  every  day  is  the  same,  thanks,  dear  Lord,  for 
this,  too.  Thanks  that  I  am  able  to  grow  by  repetition  .  .  .  for  my  role 
as  wife  and  mother  .  .  .  thanks  for  the  grass  so  green  and  trees  so  tall. 
Thanks  for  the  noise  and  disorder  of  children  who  brighten  my  home. 
Thanks  for  their  kisses  and  confidences.  Thanks  for  my  two  hands 
with  which  to  build.  Thanks  for  the  love  in  the  eyes  of  a  husband  so 
fine  and  strong,  and  for  the  happiness  which  is  ours.  Thanks  for  our 
priceless  Family  Home  Evenings.  Thanks  for  the  gospel  and  for  God. 
How  meaningless  our  lives  would  be  without  these  blessings. 

And,  as  my  thoughts  winged  on,  I  said  softly,  "Thank  you,  God,  for 
that  bright  morning  years  ago  and  that  wistful  little  woman." 

"Every  day  is  the  same,"  came  the  words  again  .  .  .  and  today  I  was 
privileged  to  grow  a  little. 

As  I  kneel  tonight,  I  shall  pray  that  she  has  somehow  learned  to 
enjoy  richly  the  sameness  of  each  day.  And,  dear  Lord,  may  I  add, 
"Thank  you  for  prayer." 


Combing  a  Granddaughter's  Hair 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

Like  red-brown  wings,  the  touch 
Transports  me  backward  to 
When  I  combed  your  mother's  hair, 
How  it  lifted,  flew 

Like  softest  milkweed  fluff 
Blown  by  the  wind,  in  sun, 
So  warm,  so  soft,  oh,  child, 
Thus  is  a  memory  begun: 

Her  young  impatience,  too, 
Her  fair  face  lifted,  turned; 
Her  cheek  close  to  my  own. 
Such  is  a  memory  learned. 

And  then,  your  smile  of  pride, 
Your  kiss  with  love  distilled; 
Your  arms  encircling  me  .  .  . 
Thus  is  a  hope  fulfilled. 
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"Lovely  Growing  Old" 

u/^  rowing  lovely  growing  old"  like  an  old  house  with  a  granite  foundation  and 
^~*  filled  throughout  with  the  patina  of  fond  memories  would  be  satisfying.  There 
is  loveliness  in  a  face  wrinkled  and  shadowed,  in  hair  thinned  and  silvered,  in  hands 
roughened  and  blemished,  when  all  are  mellowed  with  gentleness  and  love  coming  from 
long  service. 

Eyes  that  show  suffering  and  forbearance,  wet  with  tears  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  spite  of  all,  are 
beautiful  in  a  sense  that  young,  sparkling  eyes  can  never  be. 

Shoulders  stooped  a  little  with  life's  storms,  bodies  thickened  with  hard  work 
and  the  bearing  of  children  are  marks  of  a  beautiful  character.  I  have  been  known  to 
say  in  times  past,  "I  don't  want  to  grow  old,  to  show  the  wear  of  years,  to  be  gray 
and  wrinkled."  Am  I  inconsistent?  For  I  love  old  lines,  old  furniture,  old  houses,  old 
laces,  old  silver.  If  I  can  be  lovely  growing  old,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  ready  for  it  as 
I  see  it  approaching. 

— Caroline  Eyring  Miner 


The  Hardy  Ones 

et  us  not  laugh  at  the  small,  scrubby  flower  living  precariously  away  from  a  flower 
-■— i  garden.  It  has  had  to  fight  for  its  chance  with  weeds  and  drought.  It  may  be 
small  and  gnarled,  but  it  smiles  brightly  in  a  hard  place. 

It  is  the  hardy  one,  and  it  has  seeds  that  may  grow  tall  and  strong  and  straight, 
bringing  beauty  down  the  generations. 

Such  hardy  ones  among  people  were  the  pioneers,  who  came  to  the  hard  places 
and  made  them  beautiful  for  us,  their  children. 

— CeJfa  Luce 


Imperishable  Splendor 

[  walked  once  in  Bohemia's  aged  forests,  through  the  wild-rose  scented  grove,  through 
*•  hovering  leaves.  I  found  earth's  beauty,  oh,  so  grand!  My  soul  was  touched  by 
its  imperishable  splendor. 

I  knelt  in  a  prayer  of  reverence  for  this  glorious  bloom  of  spring,  the  handwork 
of  him  who  has  also  enriched  our  hearts  with  song,  wisdom,  and  undying  faith. 

It  is  through  life's  difficulties  that  we  receive  our  greatest  education  and  are 
made  to  realize  its  values.  In  later  years  we  can  make  the  greatest  use  of  this  educa- 
tion as  we  live  in  the  golden  sunset  of  harvest  time. 

Let  us  strive  always  to  know  ourselves  —  our  gifts  and  our  talents,  however  small  — 
and  to  use  them  for  the  enrichment  of  all. 

—Pauline  M.  BeU 
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The  Diligent  Gardener 

A  certain  man  planted  a  good  seed,  cultivated,  and  irrigated  it.     Soon  it  flourished 
and  spread.     The  results  were  profuse  growth  in  every  direction.     Other  plants 
and  forms  of  life  with  which  it  came  in  contact  became  more  healthy  and  alive. 

But,  in  another  place,  a  man  was  not  particular  in  the  choice  of  seed  which  he 
planted.  Nor  did  he  irrigate  and  weed  his  field.  The  results  were  smaller  plants,  hardly 
surviving  in  spots,  and  certainly  not  giving  much  beauty  to  plants  with  which  they 
came  in  contact. 

So  it  is  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  its  effect  upon  our  lives.  By  an  active 
desire  to  increase  knowledge  and  serve,  our  lives  may  become  abundant.  Others,  too, 
will  benefit.  But  by  personal  indifference  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  others  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact  will  be  much  more  barren. 

— Colleen  LayJand 


Perennials 

Marian  Crawford  Anderson 


I  have  three  flowers  in  my  garden 
I  tend  with  loving  care, 
For  they  will  grow  and  days  will  come 
When  they  will  not  be  there. 

Three  little  girls  all  in  bloom — 
A  bright  bouquet  to  light  a  room. 

Oh,   I  am  seldom   lonely  anymore; 
They  bring  the  wide  world  to  my  door, 
And  take  me  with  them,  hand  in  hand, 
Into  a  more  enchanted  land. 
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Chapter  6 


Shirley  Thulin 
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Synopsis:  Joan  Morgan,  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Hillcrest  Hospital,  hopes 
to  keep  herself  free  from  emotional  involvements  in  the  troubles  of  her  patients. 
She  spends  a  week  end  with  Kathy,  her  roommate,  at  the  Kirk  family  farm 
and  becomes  interested  in  the  family,  especially  in  young  Joey.  One  afternoon 
at  the  hospital,  Joan  hears  a  siren  and  rushes  to  the  emergency  entrance. 


■  Joan  was  at  the  door  of  the 
emergency  entrance  almost  as 
soon  as  the  ambulance  was.  Her 
heart  was  pounding  frantically. 
Who  is  it?  she  kept  asking  herself. 
Oh,  why  don't  they  hurry?  It 
seemed  as  if  it  took  so  very  long 
to  open  the  doors  at  the  back  of 
the  vehicle  and  lower  the  stretch- 
er to  the  cement  driveway.  It's 
someone  little,  she  told  herself, 
for  she  could  just  see  a  small  head 
against  the  whiteness  of  the 
sheet.  It's  a  little  boy,  she  now 
knew  .  .  .  aloud  she  said,  "It's 
Joey." 

Joan  was  still  inside  the  big 
glass  doors  of  the  hospital,  and 
she  knew  she  must  stay  there. 
She  had  no  business  running  out 
to  help  them  roll  the  stretcher  as 
she  wanted  to.  She  knew  she 
couldn't  go  too  near  until  after 


he  was  admitted  properly,  though 
every  part  of  her  wanted  to  take 
the  child  and  hold  him  close. 
Kathy,  she  thought.  I  must  get 
Kathy.  And  she  was  about  to, 
when  she  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk 
pull  into  the  driveway.  Mrs.  Kirk 
was  crying.  Not  a  heavy  cry,  but 
a  silent  one,  and  her  eyes  were 
swollen.  They  got  out  and  fol- 
lowed the  men  and  the  stretcher 
through  the  doors. 

"Mrs.  Kirk,  what  happened? 
Do  you  feel  like  telling  me?"  Joan 
put  her  arm  around  the  woman, 
who  just  shook  her  head. 

"He  fell  from  a  horse,"  Mr. 
Kirk  said. 

"I'll  go  get  Kathy."  Joan  hur- 
ried toward  the  elevator. 

The  second  floor  nurse  station 
was  as  it  usually  was,  two  or 
three    nurses    writing,    phoning, 
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talking  quietly.  Joan  looked  at 
Kathy.  She  wished  she  didn't 
have  to  tell  her,  but  she  knew  she 
did.  "Kathy,  come  with  me,"  she 
said,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"All  right,  just  a  jiffy " 

"Now,  Kathy,  please." 

Kathy  looked  at  Joan,  and 
then  her  face  mirrored  what  she 
saw  in  Joan's  eyes.  "What's 
wrong,  Joan?" 

"I'll  tell  you  on  the  way.  .  .  ." 

The  other  nurses  looked  and 
questioned,  but  Joan  felt  that 
Kathy  wouldn't  want  to  be  told 
for  all  to  hear.  She  felt  that  the 
first  shock  of  the  news  would  be 
better  told  as  the  two  hurried 
towards  the  emergency  ward. 

"It's  Joey.  He's  been  hurt." 
Joan  still  held  Kathy's  hand,  and 
as  she  felt  the  younger  nurse's 
fingers  close  tightly,  she  wished 
there  were  something  she  could 
do  to  comfort  her. 

"What  happened?  How  bad?" 

"He  fell  from  a  horse.  He's  still 
unconscious." 

They  quickly  went  to  the  left 
wing  on  the  bottom  floor,  Kathy 
silent,  Joan  searching  for  the 
right  words.  "Things  always  seem 
worse  at  first,"  she  said,  but  when 
they  got  to  the  side  of  the  little 
figure  now  on  the  hospital  bed  in 
the  emergency  room,  they  both 
knew  he  wouldn't  be  all  right. 

"Mama,  oh,  Mama,"  Kathy's 
words  were  just  above  a  whisper. 
"How  did  it  happen?" 

"He  fell  off " 

"He  was  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  others.  ..."  Mr.  Kirk  had  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  and  kept  turning 
it  around  by  the  brim. 

"Have  they  told  you  anything 
yet?" 

"No." 


"Oh,  Mama." 

Joan  suddenly  realized  she 
didn't  belong  there.  Little  Joey 
was  her  friend,  but  she  was  not 
part  of  his  family  and  had  no 
reason  to  stand  there  listening  to 
his  family  talk  and  watching  for 
a  sign  on  his  little  face  .  .  .  watch- 
ing for  a  flicker  of  an  eyelid.  She 
slipped  out  into  the  hall  and  they 
didn't  even  seem  to  notice  she  was 
gone.  For  a  moment  she  just 
stood  there  and  then,  as  she 
turned  to  go,  Doctor  Desmond 
was  suddenly  beside  her. 

"I  just  got  the  call,  Joan.  They 
told  me  ...  is  it  someone  Kathy 
knows?" 

"It's  little  Joey.  Oh,  he's  bad, 
Doctor  Desmond,  very  bad." 

The  Doctor  didn't  say  any- 
thing more.  He  hurried  into  the 
room  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  Joan  walked  slowly  down 
the  hall  towards  the  small  waiting 
room.  She  was  about  to  sit  down 
and  wait  for  news,  when  she  saw 
Doctor  Niles  come  towards  her. 

"How  is  he?  Is  my  sister  here?" 

"Yes,  in  there." 

"They  told  me  he  fell  off  a 
horse.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  he's  still  unconscious." 

Doctor  Niles  went  into  the 
room,  also  closing  the  door. 

Joan  wanted  to  go  to  the  door 
and  pound  on  it  with  her  fists. 
She  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  what 
was  going  on.  She  wanted  to  be- 
long, wished  she  could  feel  again 
the  warmth  of  Joey's  little  arms 
around'  her  neck. 

She  couldn't  just  sit  and  wait, 
so  she  went  back  to  the  second 
floor.  The  nurses  were  waiting  for 
Joan  when  she  got  there.  She 
tried  to  sound  calm  as  she  told 
them  it  was  Kathy's  little  brother 
who  was  hurt.  She  also  wanted  to 
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tell  them  that  he  was  her  special 
little  friend,  but  she  didn't.  She 
went  about  her  routine  with  a 
sickness  inside  her,  and  each  time 
the  elevator  door  opened,  she  ex- 
pected to  see  them  bringing  Joey 
up  for  surgery.  But  they  didn't 
bring  him. 

The  afternoon  became  evening, 
and  she  couldn't  find  anything 
more  to  busy  herself  with,  so  she 
went  back  down  to  the  first  floor. 
She  had  to  know. 

"Is  there  any  word  on  the  Kirk 
boy?"  she  asked  of  the  floor 
nurse. 

"Nothing  yet.  They  have  really 
been  working  on  him." 

"Any  order  for  surgery  prep?" 

"No." 

"How  about  X-ray?" 

"Not  yet." 

Joan  bit  her  lip.  This  was  bad, 
for  she  knew  that  if  Doctor  Des- 
mond hadn't  ordered  X-rays  or 
surgery,  the  child  was  losing 
ground.  I  feel  so  helpless,  she 
thought,  just  like  the  other  times. 

When  the  door  finally  opened, 
she  hurried  towards  it.  It  was 
Doctor  Desmond.  "How  is  he?" 

"Very  bad,  Joan.  He's  not  go- 
ing to  make  it."  He  stepped  over 
to  the  desk  and  said  something 
to  the  floor  nurse.  Joan  just  stood 
there.  The  tears  were  spilling 
over,  and  she  didn't  even  wipe 
them  away.  They  were  somehow 
soothing  to  her.  She  turned  away 
so  the  doctor  wouldn't  see  her 
cry.  It  seemed  hours  before  the 
door  opened  again  and  Kathy 
came  out  with  her  mother  and 
father. 

"You  must  get  some  rest,"  she 
was  telling  them.  "I'll  stay  with 
him." 

Joan  watched  as  Kathy  took 
them  to  a  little  room  down  the 


hall  where  Mrs.  Kirk  could  lie 
down.  When  Kathy  came  back, 
Joan  hurried  to  her. 

"Kathy,  let  me  stay  with  him. 
You  should  get  some  rest,  too." 
"I'm  all  right,  Joan.  Thanks." 
"Please,   Kathy.   It  might  be 
better  for  Joey  if  you  left." 
"I've  told  Mom  I'd  stay." 
Doctor  Desmond  came  over  to 
them.   He  put  his   arm  around 
Kathy's    shoulders.    "Come    on, 
Kathy,  let  me  take  you  to  your 
room.  I'll  tell  you  immediately  if 
there's  any  change." 

Kathy  let  him  take  her  by  the 
hand,  and  they  went  down  the 
hall  together. 

J  oan  stepped  into  the  dim  room. 
The  little  form  on  the  bed  was  so 
still  that  it  frightened  her.  She 
sat  beside  Joey  and  began  to  talk 
softly  to  him,  but  he  did  not  stir. 
And  the  night  passed  in  unreality. 

The  nurses  who  came  silently 
with  their  tiny  flashlights,  check- 
ing and  changing  the  upside  down 
bottles  of  clear  liquid  which 
dripped  through  tubes,  were  like 
figures  in  a  stage  play.  The  silent 
figures  in  white  who  came  to  take 
temperatures  and  wrap  the  wide 
gray  cloth  around  the  tiny  arm 
and  squeeze  the  bulb  to  see  if 
there  were  any  change  in  the 
blood  pressure,  were  like  char- 
acters from  a  long-ago  book.  Even 
Doctor  Desmond  and  Kathy  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk,  who  hovered 
near  through  the  night,  seemed 
unreal. 

"Joan,  you  need  to  go  get  some 
rest."  Doctor  Desmond  had  come 
in  again,  and  she  felt  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  gentle  and  warm. 
She  felt  like  reaching  up  and  put- 
ting her  hand  on  top  of  his,  but 
she  didn't.  She  just  stood  up  and, 
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feeling  herself  close  to  tears,  hur- 
ried out  into  the  hall. 

As  Joan  walked  along  on  her 
way  to  her  room,  David  came 
towards  her.  "Miss  Morgan,  how's 
Joey?  Any  change?" 

"No,  no  change." 

"You  look  tired." 

"I  am.  Will  you  report  for  me? 
Tell  them  I'll  be  on  duty  in  a 
couple  of  hours  and  to  call  me  if 
they  need  me." 

"Right,"  he  said,  and  was  on 
his  way,  but  Joan  just  stood 
there,  feeling  the  need  of  some- 
thing, she  knew  not  what.  She 
dreaded  going  to  her  room  alone. 
She  longed  for  someone  to  care 
enough  to  comfort  her,  and  re- 
membered Dean's  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  He  had  tried  to  comfort 
her,  and  she  had  briskly  brushed 
him  off  by  leaving  without  a 
word.  I  didn't  even  let  him  know 
I  appreciated  his  offer  of  friend- 
ship, she  thought. 

In  two  hours  Joan  was  back  on 
duty.  She  felt  better,  but  her 
mind  was  on  the  first  floor  with 
Joey,  and  she  phoned  every  little 
while  to  check.  There  was  no 
change.  She  went  to  see  Tom. 
When  she  opened  his  door,  she 
smiled.  His  shades  were  opened 
wide  and  he  had  the  book  on  his 
lap.  "Hi.  How's  the  English?" 

"Pretty  good,  only  I  sure  need 
lots  of  help.  I  wish  I  had  paid 
more  attention  in  high  school." 

Joan  laughed.  "Famous  last 
words!"  She  sat  beside  him.  "It 
really  is  wonderful  to  see  you  like 
this." 

"It  seems  real  good  to  me, 
too." 

"You  can  be  going  home  pretty 
soon,  now." 

"No."   Tom    closed    the    book 


and  looked  out  the  window.  "I 
don't  want  to  go  home." 

"Well,  not  for  awhile,"  Joan 
agreed.  "You  will  be  going  to 
therapy  soon,  to  see  just  how 
much  feeling  will  come  back  to 
your  legs,  and  if  braces.  .  .  ." 

"I  mean  I  don't  want  to  go 
home,  ever." 

Joan  looked  at  the  boy.  So 
proud,  she  thought.  Aloud  she 
asked  him  what  he  planned  to  do. 
"You  can't  stay  here  forever." 

"I  know  .  .  .  but  I  can't  be  on 
the  farm,  either.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  I  only  know  I  can't 
go  home." 

Tom's  voice  wasn't  bitter  .  .  . 
a  little  wistful,  maybe,  Joan 
thought.  At  least  he  wasn't  bitter 
any  more,  and  she  felt  that  was 
a  good  sign. 

"Maybe  I  could  find  a  boarding 
school  or  .  .  .  ." 

"Tom,  your  mother  needs 
you." 

"But  the  kids  ...  I  don't  want 
them  to  see  me." 

"They'll  get  used  to  you.  .  .  ." 

"It  isn't  only  that  .  .  .  I'll  see 
the  horses,  and  I'll  want  to  ride. 
I'll  see  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
I'll  feel  so  helpless." 

"But  you  could  go  into  the 
business  managment  of  the  farm. 
Just  being  there  will  be  a  moral 
help." 

"Yea!  Big  help.  Can't  you  see 
that  I'm  no  good  to  them?  I  have 
to  make  a  new  life  someplace  else, 
only  how  can  I  do  that  alone? 
Tell  me  that,  Miss  Morgan.  How 
can  I  do  anything  alone?" 

"Tom,  take  first  things  first. 
And  first  comes  therapy.  I'll  come 
for  you  at  two  and  we'll  give 
things  a  try." 

"Yea  .  .  .  we'll  give  it  a  try." 

Tom  looked  toward  the  door. 
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Doctor  Desmond  had  entered  the 
room. 

"Good  morning,  Tom." 

Joan  stood  up,  and  without 
thinking,  she  asked,  "How's 
Joey?" 

"He's  .  .  .  he's  just  the  same." 
His  voice  said  the  words,  but 
there  was  a  warning  look  about 
his  eyes,  and  suddenly  she  knew 
why.  She  had  broken  the  most 
elementary  rule  in  the  book.  She 
had  discussed  a  patient  in  front 
of  another  patient. 

"Joey  Kirk?"  Tom  asked,  and 
Joan  went  sick  all  over.  She  had 
forgotten  that  Tom  was  Kirk's 
neighbor. 

"Yes.  Joey  had  a  little  acci- 
dent. But  he  will  be  all  right." 
Doctor  Desmond  looked  at  Joan, 
then  back  to  Tom.  "How's  that 
studying  coming  along?" 

"Pretty  good.  What  happened 
to  Joey?  Is  he  hurt  bad?" 

"Yes,  Tom.  He's  hurt  pretty 
bad.  .  .  ."  The  doctor's  voice  was 
steady,  but  Joan  could  feel  his 
anger.  She  wished  she  could 
disappear  into  the  woodwork. 

"Miss  Morgan,  is  he  going  to 
be  all  right?  How  did  he  get 
hurt?" 

"He  ...  he  fell  off  a  horse," 
Joan  told  him,  "but  he  ...  "  and 
she  tried  to  tell  him  that  Joey 
would  be  all  right,  but  she 
couldn't. 

"He's  not  going  to  be  all  right, 
is  he?"  Tom  looked  from  Joan  to 
the  doctor  and  back  again.  "Is 
he?"  he  shouted. 

"Tom,  you  mustn't  get  so  up- 
set." Joan  got  up  and  went  to 
the  boy.  She  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 


"But  you've  got  to  tell  me." 

"We  don't  know  yet,"  Doctor 
Desmond  told  him.  "It  will  take 
a  little  while  to  find  out." 

"I  heard  the  siren  last  night, 
and  I  wondered  who  it  was."  Tom 
turned  to  the  wall.  "Little  Joey. 
He  was  Richard's  best  friend. 
They  were  always  together.  .  .  ." 

"And  they  will  be  again," 
Doctor  Desmond  told  him. 

Tom  didn't  answer. 

"I'll  be  back  at  two,  Tom," 
Joan  said,  and  turned  to  go.  Doc- 
tor Desmond  went  with  her. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Joan  said  when 
they  were  out  in  the  hall. 

"Don't  worry  about  it  .  .  . 
what's  done  is  done." 

"Is  Richard  Tom's  little  broth- 
er?" 

"Yes." 

They  walked  a  little  way  before 
Doctor  Desmond  said  he  hoped 
that  knowing  about  Joey 
wouldn't  undo  all  the  good  she'd 
done  with  Tom. 

"I  don't  think  it  will,"  she  told 
him.  "In  fact,  it  might  make  him 
want  to  go  home.  He  might  feel 
the  need  to  be  there  with  his 
little  brother  and  sisters." 

Doctor  Desmond  didn't  say 
anything  for  a  while,  then  he 
turned  and  smiled  at  her.  "I  dare 
not  disagree  with  you  anymore, 
you've  been  so  right  about  Tom 
so  far." 

They  stopped  walking  and 
faced  each  other,  and  for  just  a 
moment  Joan  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  say  something,  but  the  call 
from  the  emergency  room  for 
Doctor  Desmond,  sent  them  both 
hurrying  to  the  first  floor. 
(To  be  continued) 
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Relief  Society  Activities 


All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents  or  mission  Relief  Society  pres- 
idents or  supervisors,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial  Department, 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111.  See 
regulations  governing  the  submittal  of  Notes  From  the  Field  in  the  November 
1964  issue  of  the  Magazine,  page  847. 


Beaver  Stake  (Utah)  Visiting  Teacher  Convention 

April    1,    1965 

Lucille  A.  Murdock,  President,  Beaver  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "In 
spite  of  a  severe  snowstorm,  we  had  fifty  per  cent  attendance.  This  is  quite  re- 
markable when  you  consider  the  fact  that  out  of  the  216  visiting  teachers,  forty 
of  them  are  past  eighty  years  of  age,  and  105  are  past  seventy  years  of  age. 
Kleda  Gillins,  stake  visiting  teacher  leader,  was  in  charge  of  the  dramatization 
'The  Lighted  Path,'  which  was  given  very  effectively.  Susie  Beeson,  First 
Counselor,  spoke  to  the  sisters  regarding  the  duties  and  blessings  attendant  to 
their  calls.  Each  visiting  teacher  was  presented  with  a  small  gift  and  a  booklet 
containing  the  summer  messages.  Refreshments  were  in  charge  of  Zona  Myers, 
Second  Counselor." 
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Santa   Barbara  Stake  (California)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Concert 

May  22,    1965 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Gladys  B.  Carmack,  President,  Santa 
Barbara  Stake  Relief  Society;  Lillian  Johnson,  chorister;  Gloria  Dixon  Strauss, 
violin  soloist;  Marcine  Camp  Jardine,  vocal  soloist. 

Third  row,  second  from  the  left:   Byrdenne  Johnson,  organist. 

Sister  Carmack  reports:  "One  hundred  Singing  Mothers  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Stake  inspired  an  audience  of  about  1,000  members  and  nonmembers,  in  the 
high  school  auditorium,  presenting  a  concert  of  sacred  and  secular  numbers. 
The  chorus  rehearsed  two  and  three  days  a  week  for  several  months,  many 
traveling  thirty  to  forty  miles  for  each  rehearsal.  Not  only  do  we  feel  that  we 
presented  a  cultural  program  for  the  community,  but  the  proceeds,  amounting 
to  about  $1,400,  will  help  build  our  new  stake  center." 


Wilford  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,   Utah)   Relief  Society   Beauty  School  Project 

May  7  and  June  7,    1965 

"Before"  and  "after"  pictures,  left  to  right:  Erika  Rabe  "top  specialist"; 
Elsie  Fudge  as  "Susie";  Sara  Paulsen  as  "Friend." 

Elna  Hart  Palmer,  President,  Wilford  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
two  pictures  represent  the  before  and  after  of  'Susie'  at  a  Relief  Society  Beauty 
School  given  on  May  7th  for  the  daytime  Relief  Society,  and  on  June  7th  for 
the  evening  Relief  Society.  The  skit  illustrates  how  the  beauty  specialists  help 
Susie  with  her  problems.  A  style  expert  showed  Susie  how  to  sew  for  herself 
and  how  to  teach  her  daughters  to  sew,  and  thus  establish  a  closer  bond  be- 
tween them;  a  literature  expert  presented  the  poem  'Opportunity',  and  a  talent 
expert  explained  how  Susie  could  become  more  self-confident.  A  theology  expert 
explained  the  worth  of  a  testimony  of  the  gospel;  and  a  social  science  expert 
discussed  the  benefits  of  the  Family  Home  Evening,  and  that  all  should  be 
'doers  of  the  word.' 

"The  Singing  Mothers  sang  and  other  numbers  were  presented  by  special 
groups.  Thirty  sisters  modeled  clothing  they  had  made  in  the  daytime  program, 
and  thirty  mothers  of  teenage  daughters  modeled  in  the  evening.  Luncheon  was 
served  to  over  500  women,  and  refreshments  to  300  working  women,  husbands, 
and  teenagers  in  the  evening.  Many  non-Latter-day  Saint  and  non-active 
women  were  present  at  each  performance." 


Billings  Stake   (Montana)   Singing   Mothers   Present  Spring   Musicale 

May   8,    1965 

Seated  in  the  front  row,  left  to  right,  members  of  Billings  Stake  Relief  Society 
board:  Alvera  O.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Nola  B.  Larsen,  Second  Coun- 
selor; Helen  O.  Thomas,  President;  Nellie  T.  Prindle,  First  Counselor;  Maud  J. 
DeVore;  Lucy  C.  Taylor;  Dixie  R.  Marasok;  Agnes  C.  Crow;  Julaine  J.  Cozzens, 
organist;  Helen  J.  Peacock,  chorister. 

Sister  Thomas  reports:  "The  Singing  Mothers  of  Billings  Stake  presented  a 
'Spring  Musicale — Let  There  Be  Music'  on  May  8th.  From  the  vibrant  tones  of 
the  opening  number  'Let  There  Be  Music'  to  the  grand  finale  'This  Is  My 
Country,'  it  was  a  grand  and  glorious  experience.  Most  of  our  wards  and 
branches  and  our  night  Relief  Society  furnished  one  number  each,  and  the 
combined  chorus  sang  the  opening  number,  the  closing  number,  and  'As  Angels 
in  Heaven.'  The  songs  were  in  four  categories:  the  home;  semi-classic;  sacred; 
and  patriotic.  Mildred  Wilson  was  the  narrator." 
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Gridley  Stake   (California),   Chico  Ward    "Heritage   Anniversary   Party" 

March    1965 

Author  and  cast  of  play  "Now  Let  Us  Rejoice."  left  to  right:  Marilyn  Prusse; 
Virginia  Dukelow;  Beulah  Astle;  Margaret  Mosier  (standing),  author  and  pro- 
ducer; Evelyn  Hendershott;  Ramona  Dalling. 

Rena  G.  Jenkins,  President,  Gridley  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
'Heritage  Anniversary  Party'  presented  by  the  Chico  Ward  Relief  Society  was 
the  result  of  hours  of  willing  service  by  many  sisters  on  different  committees. 
Activities  planned  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  evening  were  the  following:  a 
pioneer  fare  dinner,  with  small  19th  century  leather-bound  editions  of  the 
classics  on  each  table.  These  precious  books  were  loaned  by  courtesy  of  the 
Richard  Dukelow  family.  A  focal  point  of  interest  was  a  display  of  family 
heirlooms  of  various  members.  The  high  point  of  the  evening  was  an  original 
one-act  play  'Now  Let  Us  Rejoice,'  written  and  produced  by  Margaret  Mosier. 
It  included  a  scene  from  pioneer  life,  then  the  whole  group  became  a  part  of  a 
'Harvest  Home  Party.'  Here  there  was  square  dancing  and  a  look  at  the 
ward's  'Family  Album.'  This  was  a  series  of  projected  early  photos  of  ward 
members.  The  evening  was  closed  by  group  participation  in  singing  of  old-time 
songs.  Greatly  contributing  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  were  the  pioneer  cos- 
tumes worn  by  many  of  those  attending." 


Minnesota   Stake  Presents  Program 
"Relief  Society  Has  Something  for  Everyone" 

April    16,    1965 

Nursery  scene,  left  to  right:  Susan  Williams;  Christine  Barrus;  nursery  leader 
Hannah  Hoffman;  Scott  Stafford;  Susan  Barrus. 

Rose  Garden  scene,  models,  left  to  right:    Bonny  Solie;   Patricia  Zollinger; 
Geraldine  Jermasek;  Barbara  Gellert. 

Vondo  O.  Williams,  President,  Minnesota  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "In 
the  rose  garden  foyer,  work  meeting  items  were  displayed,  such  as  creative 
handicrafts,  foods  for  fun,  and  articles  made  from  ideas  found  in  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine.  Stake  Education  Counselor  Carol  Jardine,  and  stake  Work 
Counselor  LaNay  Davis  spearheaded  the  program,  with  the  assistance  of  stake 
board  members  and  the  sisters  of  the  eleven  wards  and  branches.  The  objective 
was  to  introduce  the  purpose  and  activities  of  Relief  Society  to  husbands, 
friends,  and  nonmembers.  In  addition  to  the  nursery  and  work  meeting  displays, 
scenes  were  presented  from  theology,  visiting  teaching,  literature,  social  science, 
and  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  Renewed  interest  was  created  by  the  Singing 
Mothers  as  they  presented  a  variety  of  musical  numbers.  An  original  composi- 
tion 'Relief  Society  Song'  by  stake  organist  Jane  A.  Peterson  climaxed  the  pro- 
gram." 


Glasgow  Stake   (Scotland)   Visiting  Teacher  Convention 

March   31,    1965 

Barbara  Heede,  President,  Glasgow  Stake  Relief  Society  (seated  at  the  right 
in  the  front  row) .  reports  that  all  of  the  sisters  in  the  picture,  except  two,  are 
visiting  teachers.  The  visiting  teacher  message  leader  was  unable  to  attend  the 
evening  the  picture  was  taken. 
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Rose  Park  Stake  (Salt   Lake  City,   Utah)   "Swing  Into  Spring"   Fashion  Show 

April   7,   1965 

Standing,  center  front:  Christopher  Hanson. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Colleen  Auger;  Penny  Leishman;  LuAnn  Bladen; 
Heidi  Hardcastle;  Carolyn  Pearson;  Cathy  Carlsen;  Karen  Carlsen;  Joanne 
Carlsen. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Grace  Olsen,  work  meeting  leader;  Craig  Whitehead; 
Lynadale  Madsen;  Marelyn  Madsen;  Kathy  Trivett;  Kathy  Owens;  Pat  Carl- 
sen; Jean  W.  Vaughn,  Work  Counselor;  Cleah  Fowler,  Education  Counselor. 

Ruth  J.  Harrison,  former  president,  Rose  Park  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
'  'Swing  Into  Spring'  was  a  lovely  fashion  show,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  sisters  of  the  stake  to  do  their  own  sewing,  that  they 
might  have  the  latest  in  styles  and  fashions  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  and  to  bring 
the  wards  together  in  sisterhood,  so  that  they  could  share  their  talents  and 
creativeness  with  one  another.  The  fashion  show  was  conducted  by  the  stake 
work  department,  with  Sister  Vaughn  directing.  A  spring  garden,  with  swings, 
was  the  highlight  of  the  beautiful  background.  All  types  of  fashions  were  shown, 
and  many  pieces  of  knitwear  were  shown.  There  were  mother  and  daughter 
outfits,  formals,  afternoon  fashions,  and  a  complete  wedding  outfit.  Some  of  the 
children's  wear  was  made  for  only  the  cost  of  the  notions.  One  hundred  forty- 
four  members  participated,  and  about  four  hundred  were  in  attendance." 

Jean  W.  Vaughn  is  the  new  President  of  Rose  Park  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Monument  Park  West  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,   Utah)  Ward  Officers  Who 
Participated   in   "Relief  Society  Tree  of  Knowledge"  Project 

April  23,   1965 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right,  ward  presidents:  Jean  M.  Aird;  Virginia  C. 
Boogert;  Vera  R.  Nielsen;  Donna  A.  Anderson;  Virginia  S.  Hunt;  Leah  D. 
Myers. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right,  ward  counselors:  Janice  J.  Anderson; 
Dorothy  B.  Hart;  Helen  O.  Callahan;  Barbara  P.  Newman;  Dorothy  B.  Monson; 
Polly  T.  Steenblik;  Elaine  H.  Madsen;  Myrle  P.  Goff;  Bergliot  P.  Thompson; 
Lucille  S.  McLelland;  Ruth  N.  Pratt;  Vilate  Jones. 

"Clarice  M.  Cooper,  President,  Monument  Park  West  Stake  Relief  Society, 
reports:  "This  year  we  have  had  a  'Relief  Society  Tree  of  Knowledge,'  adding 
appropriate  roots,  branches,  leaves,  and  blossoms.  At  the  'Honor  Assembly,'  in 
the  fall,  we  introduced  this  tree,  with  the  'Gospel  Plan'  as  its  roots.  Each  month 
thereafter,  at  leadership  meeting,  we  recognized  a  department  of  Relief  So- 
ciety by  having  all  ward  representatives  of  that  department  stand  in  front,  while 
appropriate  tributes  in  verse  and  music  were  paid  to  them,  and  the  specific 
'branch'  added  to  the  'Tree  of  Knowledge.'  The  culmination  of  the  project  came 
on  April  23rd  when  we  gave  special  mention  to  the  presidents,  as  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  the  counselors  as  additional  branches,  and  the  fruition  of  the  year's 
work  appeared  as  the  blossoms.  Our  accomplishments  from  this  project  were 
two-fold:  we  were  able  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  specific  group  of  ward 
officers  and  teachers  each  month;  and  attendance  at  leadership  meeting  was 
greatly  stimulated." 
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Lesson  Department 


Elder  Roy  W.   Doxey 

Lesson  68 — Knowledge  and   Events  of  the  Future 

(Text:   Doctrine  and   Covenants,   Section  88:76-116) 

For  First  Meeting,  January   1966 

Objective:  To   learn  the  importance  of  missionary  preparation;  the   place  of 
education   in  the   gospel;   and   of  events  of  the  future   predicted. 


INTRODUCTION 

Among  the  many  great  truths 
revealed  in  Section  88,  known  as 
the  "Olive  Leaf,"  is  the  promise 
of  seeing  the  Savior  in  his  own 
time  and  in  his  own  way,  pro- 
vided that  the  Church  member 
will  keep  his  mind  single  to  God 
that  light  may  dissipate  darkness 
from  mind  and  body  (D&C  88: 
67-68). 

With  this  counsel  before  the 
elders,  they  were  admonished  to 
assemble  themselves  together 
that  they  might  purify  their 
hearts  in  preparation  for  their 
ministry  assignments  (Verses  70- 
75). 

PRAYER  AND   FASTING 

Immediately  following  these 
admonitions,  the  Lord  command- 
ed that  his  people  fast  and  pray. 
Prayer    and    fasting   have    often 


been  counseled  with  many  bene- 
ficial results  promised.  Elder 
James  E.  Talmage  points  out 
that  faith  is  developed  with  the 
power  to  do  good  when  one 
follows  this  counsel  (Jesus  the 
Christ,  page  395;  see  also  Mark 
9:14-29).  Alma  received  a  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  by  fasting  and 
praying  over  a  long  period  of 
time  (Alma  5:46).  In  order  to 
qualify  in  missionary  service 
there  is  a  need  to  seek  the  Lord 
humbly  through  this  method. 
Alma  records  that  the  sons  of 
Mosiah,  through  diligent  study 
and  because  "they  had  given 
themselves  to  much  prayer  and 
fasting,"  had  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy "and  the  spirit  of  revelation, 
and  when  they  taught,  they 
taught  with  power  and  authority 
of  God"  (Alma  17:2-3).  One  of 
the  many  benefits  of  fasting  is  to 
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prepare     one     for     sincere     and 
humble  prayer. 

The  Lord,  through  his  proph- 
ets, has  instituted  the  fast  day 
with  its  opportunity  for  devout 
prayer  that  the  membership  of 
his  Church  might  realize,  at  least 
monthly,  the  benefits  of  this  kind 
of  devotion  (D&C  88:76;  Alma 
6:6;  3  Nephi  27:1;  Moroni  6:5). 

President  David  0.  McKay 
indicated  that  fasting  from  two 
meals  once  each  month  and  giving 
the  value  of  these  meals  for  the 
relief  of  those  in  need  is  the  appli- 
cation of  Jesus'  teachings.  (Con- 
ference Report,  April  1932,  page 
65). 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
emphasized  the  need  for  all  to 
know  God  through  prayer  and  to 
pray  over  one's  temporal  posses- 
sions (DHC  V:31).  This  counsel 
joins  prayer  to  keeping  the  com- 
mandments in  bringing  forth  the 
blessings  of  the  Father.  Real 
intent  is  the  measure  of  success 
in  prayer  and  in  all  of  one's  de- 
votions (Moroni  7:6-8). 

TEACH   ONE  ANOTHER 

In  one  of  the  better  known 
admonitions  from  Section  88  is 
the  counsel  to  teach  one  another 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
(D&C  88:77).  Following  this 
counsel  to  the  early  Church,  the 
Lord  pointed  out  the  need  to  be- 
come schooled  in  all  things  that 
pertain  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Verses  78-79). 

The  foregoing  advice  was  given 
to  brethren  who  had  been  and 
would  yet  proclaim  the  gospel,  as 
is  evident  from  the  verses  which 
follow: 

That    ye   may    be    prepared    in    all 
things  when  I  shall  send  you  again  to 


magnify  the  calling  whereunto  I  have 
called  you,  and  the  mission  with  which 
I  have  commissioned  you. 

Behold,  I  sent  you  out  to  testify 
and  warn  the  people,  and  it  becometh 
every  man  who  hath  been  warned  to 
warn  his  neighbor   (Verses  80-81). 

In  terms  of  missionary  prep- 
aration, with  what  should  the 
missionary  become  acquainted  in 
following  this  instruction  to  be 
prepared  by  study?  It  is  evident 
from  the  foregoing  verses  that 
the  Lord  wanted  his  servants, 
who  were  to  warn  and  to  testify 
of  the  restoration  of  the  gospel, 
to  learn  those  things  which  would 
be  of  greatest  value  in  discharg- 
ing this  responsibility.  Here  are 
the  essentials  from  verses  78  and 
79,  above: 

First  and  foremost,  to  learn  of 
the  law  of  the  gospel  that  per- 
tains to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
insofar  as  it  was  expedient  for 
them  to  know.  This  is  the  study 
of  the  principles  and  ordinances 
of  salvation,  which,  of  course,  in- 
cludes those  great  moral  precepts 
that  should  ever  guide  the  Latter- 
day  Saint.  President  Brigham 
Young  said: 

There  are  a  great  many  branches  of 
education:  some  go  to  college  to  learn 
languages,  some  to  study  law,  some  to 
study  physics,  and  some  to  study 
astronomy,  and  various  other  branches 
of  science.  We  want  every  branch 
of  science  taught  in  this  place  that  is 
taught  in  the  world.  But  our  favorite 
study  is  that  branch  which  particu- 
larly belongs  to  the  Elders  of  Israel 

—  namely,  theology.  Every  Elder 
should  become  a  profound  theologian 

—  should  understand  this  branch 
better  than  all  the  world.  There  is  no 
Elder  who  has  the  power  of  God  upon 
him  but  understands  more  of  the 
principles  of  theology  than  all  the 
world  put  together  (Journal  of  Dis- 
courses 6:317). 
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Second,  subjects  which  further 
prepare  the  missionary  to  testify 
and  warn;  that  is,  specific  topics 
within  the  framework  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  and  related 
fields  of  study.  What  are  they? 

(a)  "Things  both  in  heaven  and  in 
the  earth  and  under  the  earth." 

(b)  "Things  which  have  been." 

(c)  "Things  which  are." 

(d)  "Things  which  must  shortly 
come  to  pass." 

(e)  "Things   which    are    at   home." 

(f)  "Things    which    are   abroad." 

(g)  "The  wars  and  the  perplexities 
of  the  nations,  and  the  judgments 
which  are  on  the  land." 

(h)  "A  knowledge  also  of  coun- 
tries." 

To  the  elders  abroad  in  1833, 
this  counsel  was  given: 

.  .  .  Apply  yourselves  diligently  to 
study,  that  your  minds  may  be  stored 
with  all  necessary  information  (DHC 
1:469). 

ANOTHER  APPLICATION 

It  is  true  that  verses  77 
through  79,  and  especially  the 
latter,  when  disassociated  from 
their  context  —  addressed  to 
missionaries  —  set  forth  the  basic 
Latter-day  Saint  philisophy  of 
education.  The  sciences  and  so- 
cial studies  may  be  found  in  this 
counsel,  such  as  astronomy,  his- 
tory, agronomy,  geology,  political 
science,  languages,  geography, 
and  current  events  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  Commentary,  page 
556).  From  the  beginning  of  the 
dispensation  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  have  encouraged  the 
membership  to  become  educated 
in  the  things  of  God  and  also 
secular  subjects.  President  Brig- 
ham  Young  expressed  this  in 
these  words: 

Not  only  does  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ    make    the    people    acquainted 


with  the  things  of  God,  and  develops 
within  them  moral  excellence  and 
purity,  but  it  holds  out  every  en- 
couragement and  inducement  possible, 
for  them  to  increase  in  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  in  every  branch  of 
mechanism,  or  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
for  all  wisdom,  and  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  world  are  from  God, 
and  are  designed  for  the  good  of  His 
people  (Journal  of  Discourses,  13: 
147). 

President  John  Taylor  indi- 
cated his  feelings  regarding  the 
eventual  place  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  in  the  world  of  education, 
in  prophesying  that  Zion  will  be 
ahead  of  the  world  even  in  secular 
learning  (Ibid.,  21:100). 

The  following  remarks  of  two 
later  presidents  of  the  Church 
emphasize  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion: 

President  David  O.  McKay:  But 
gaining  knowledge  is  one  thing  and 
applying  it,  quite  another.  Wisdom  is 
the  right  application  of  knowledge; 
and  true  education  —  the  education 
for  which  the  Church  stands  —  is  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  the 
development  of  a  noble  and  Godlike 
character. 

A  man  may  possess  a  profound 
knowledge  of  history  and  of  mathe- 
matics; he  may  be  authority  in 
psychology,  biology,  or  astronomy;  he 
may  know  all  the  discovered  truths 
pertaining  to  geology  and  natural 
science;  but  if  he  has  not  with  this 
knowledge  that  nobility  of  soul  which 
prompts  him  to  deal  justly  with  his 
fellow  men,  to  practice  virtue  and 
holiness  in  personal  life,  he  is  not  a 
truly  educated  man  (Gospel  Ideals, 
page  440). 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith:  Educate 
yourself  not  only  for  time,  but  also 
for  eternity.  The  latter  of  the  two  is 
the  more  important.  Therefore,  when 
we  shall  have  completed  the  studies  of 
time,  and  enter  upon  the  commence- 
ment ceremonies  of  the  great  here- 
after, we  will  find  our  work  is  not 
finished,  but  just  begun  .  .  .  (Gospel 
Doctrine,   page   269) . 
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Because  Latter-day  Saints  be- 
lieve that  the  temporal  affairs  of 
life  have  their  spiritual  meaning, 
the  incentive  to  become  educated 
is  given  greater  stimulus  (D&C 
29:34-35). 

It  seems  necessary,  always,  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  salvation 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  save  in  this  life  and  in  the 
life  to  come  and  should  never  be 
neglected  in  preference  to  secular 
learning  as  such. 

MISSIONARY  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  missionary  prepared  to 
teach  the  principles  of  salvation 
and  to  learn  the  essentials  of  his 
environment  in  further  preparing 
himself,  is  told  that  he  should 
testify  and  warn  the  people.  To- 
day, as  in  1832,  all  are  to  make 
known  the  principles  of  the 
gospel.  This  responsibility,  so  dis- 
charged, would  free  the  mission- 
ary from  the  blood  of  his  genera- 
tion and  leave  the  world  without 
excuse  (Ibid.,  88:81-82).  Those 
people  who  would  come  to  the 
Lord  early  would  never  be  for- 
saken by  him  (Verse  83;  Lesson 
37,  Relief  Society  Magazine,  No- 
vember 1961). 

BE  FREE 

To  be  a  true  disciple  of  the 
Lord  is  to  be  free  (John  8:31- 
32).  The  elders  of  the  Church 
were  to  continue  in  the  freedom 
which  they  had  received  through 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
converts  of  1832  had  come  out  of 
the  world  to  become  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  To  them  the 
Lord  addressed  these  words: 

Abide  ye  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
ye  are  made  free;  entangle  not  your- 
selves in  sin,  but  let  your  hands  be 
clean,  until  the  Lord  comes  (D&C 
88:86). 


In  terms  of  the  person's  pur- 
pose in  life,  true  freedom  is  to  be 
free  from  those  practices  which 
hinder  one  from  advancing  on  to 
the  goal  of  eternal  perfection. 
When  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
defined  salvation,  he  said:  "Sal- 
vation is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  to  triumph  over  all  our  ene- 
mies and  put  them  under  our 
feet"  (DHC  V:387).  Examples  of 
man's  enemies  are  the  antonyms 
of  the  virtues  such  as  those  found 
in  Section  4 — skepticism,  ignor- 
ance, hate,  intolerance,  fear,  self- 
ishness, and  so  forth.  Members  of 
the  Church  have  found  a  new  life 
in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  bene- 
fits of  release  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  into  freedom,  a  freedom 
which  must  be  continually  main- 
tained through  prayer,  activity  in 
the  Church,  and  obedience  to  the 
other  commandments.  Habits  and 
practices  which  bring  one  into 
bondage  are  contrary  to  the  free- 
dom which  the  gospel  teaches  one 
should  seek. 

"Entangle  not  yourselves  in 
sin"  (D&C  88:86).  The  words  of 
Elder  James  E.  Talmage  suggest 
to  one  that  the  person  who  lives 
close  to  sin  in  printed  material, 
television,  movies,  etc.,  may  soon 
find  himself  in  bondage. 

Hosts  of  capable  souls  have  heed- 
lessly put  themselves  into  the  enemy's 
power  by  yielding  to  the  treacherous 
invitation  to  fraternize  with  sin.  Such 
a  one  is  made  welcome  in  the  camp  of 
the  foe,  and  at  first  a  visitor,  he  sooner 
or  later  awakens  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  prisoner,  and  withal  a  deserter  from 
the  ranks  of  patriotism  and  honor  .  .  . 
(The  Vitality  of  Mormonism,  1948  ed., 
page  335). 

UNTIL  THE  LORD  COMES 

From  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
pensation, the  warning  voice  of 
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the  Lord  has  been  uttered  in  rev- 
elation and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecies  by  disturbances  on 
the  earth  (D&C  1:35;  29:14-21; 
43:18-27;  45:26-42). 

Similar  warnings  of  judgments 
to  come  were  given  in  1832  and 
the  Lord's  prophets  since  then 
have  called  upon  all  to  repent  lest 
these  judgments  come  upon  them. 
The  First  Presidency  of  1949 
(President  George  Albert  Smith, 
J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  David  0. 
McKay)  indicated  that  5,000 
missionaries  were  proclaiming  the 
gospel  in  the  world,  and  their  pur- 
pose was  stated  as: 

.  .  .The  mission  of  these  ambassadors 
is  to  cry  repentance  unto  this  genera- 
tion as  well  as  to  teach  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  its  fulness.  Should  this 
message  be  rejected,  the  Lord  has 
warned  the  people  as  follows  (D&C 
88:89-91  quoted). 

As  the  representatives  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  we  admonish  people 
everywhere  to  turn  unto  the  Lord 
and  forsake  evil,  lest  His  judgments 
overtake  them.  Only  through  a  return 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Master  can 
peace  come  to  the  world  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  be  made  ready  for  the 
return  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  reign 
as  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords 
(The  Deseret  News,  December  14, 
1949). 

Following  the  predicted  earth- 
quakes, wars,  floods,  and  commo- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  angels  are  to  fly  through 
the  heavens  crying,  prepare  ye  for 
the  Bridegroom  cometh  (D&C 
88:92). 

THE  SIGN   OF  THE  SON  OF   MAN 

When  the  Savior  was  asked 
concerning  the  signs  of  his  com- 
ing in  the  last  days,  he  replied  by 
mentioning  several  of  these  signs, 
one  of  which  was  "the  sign  of  the 


Son  of  man"  (Matt.  24:30).  In 
our  generation,  he  has  revealed 
that  during  the  tribulations  of  the 
last  days,  this  sign  shall  be  seen 
by  all  people  (D&C  88:93). 
What  is  this  sign?  The  Prophet 
discoursed  upon  the  signs  of 
Jesus'  second  coming  and  said 
that  the  Lord  would  reveal  his 
intent  to  his  servants  the  proph- 
ets concerning  the  judgments. 

.  .  .There  will  be  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  signs  in  the  heavens  above 
and  on  the  earth  beneath,  the  sun 
turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon  to 
blood,  earthquakes  in  divers  places, 
the  seas  heaving  beyond  their  bounds; 
then  will  appear  one  grand  sign  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven.  But  what 
will  the  world  do?  They  will  say  it  is 
a  planet,  a  comet,  etc.  But  the  Son 
of  Man  will  come  as  the  sign  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  will 
be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  cometh 
out  of  the  east  (DHC  V:337). 

THE  SEVEN  TRUMPS 

Seven  angels  are  to  sound  their 
trumps,  each  trump  marking  an 
event,  beginning  with  the  bind- 
ing of  the  apostate  church.  Then 
silence  will  reign  for  half  an  hour, 
preparatory  to  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord.  At  his  advent  the 
ressurrection  of  celestial  beings 
will  occur,  followed  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  terrestrial  beings. 
The  millenium  will  come  when 
the  Savior  and  men  shall  live  in 
peace  and  righteousness  for  a 
thousand  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  telestial  persons  will 
come  from  their  graves,  and,  fi- 
nally, after  the  millennium,  the 
sons  of  perdition  will  be  resur- 
rected (D&C  88:94-102;  Lesson 
66,  Relief  Society  Magazine,  Au- 
gust 1965). 

The  revelation  continues  with 
the  remaining  three  trumps,  an- 
nouncing that  all  shall  worship 
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God  their  Maker  "for  the  hour  of 
his  judgment  is  come"  (D&C  88: 
103-104).  Announcement  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon  or  wickedness  will 
follow  with  the  triumphant  cry 
by  the  seventh  angel: 

.  .  .It  is  finished;  it  is  finished!  The 
Lamb  of  God  hath  overcome  and  trod- 
den the  wine-press  alone,  even  the 
wine-press  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
wrath  of  Almightly  God   (Verse  106). 

ALL  THINGS  TO   BE   KNOWN 

During  the  millenium  the  solu- 
tion of  many  vexing  problems 
concerning  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants will  be  given  (D&C 
101:32-34).  The  Lord  has  re- 
vealed that  for  each  of  the  seven 
thousand  years  of  the  earth's 
temporal  existence  since  Adam's 
fall,  men's  acts  have  been  record- 
ed. The  revealing  of  the  secret 
acts  of  men  and  "the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  their  hearts"  and 
the  mighty  works  of  God  in  each 
one  of  these  seven  periods,  will 
occur  during  the  millennial  period 
of  peace  and  brotherhood  upon 
the  earth  (Ibid.,  88:108-110;  77: 
6-7,  12;  Lesson  56,  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  February  1964). 

POST-MILLENNIAL  EVENTS 

The  last  great  effort  of  Satan 
to  ascend  to  the  throne  of  God 
will  come  when  he  is  loosed  at  the 
end  of  the  millennium.  A  great 
division  among  the  people  will  re- 
sult when  Satan  reigns  for  a  little 
season.  He  will  gather  together 
his  forces  comprising  the  spirits 
who  followed  him  in  the  pre- 
mortal world  and  those  mortals 
who  apostatized  from  the  truth  at 


the  end  of  the  millenium,  for  the 
final  conflict.  Michael,  or  Adam, 
the  seventh  angel,  even  the  arch- 
angel, shall  gather  together  his 
armies,  even  the  hosts  of  heaven 
to  battle  against  Satan  and  his 
armies  (D&C  88:111-113). 

And  then  cometh  the  battle  of  the 
great  God;  and  the  devil  and  his 
armies  shall  be  cast  away  into  their 
own  place,  that  they  shall  not  have 
power  over  the  saints  any  more  at 
all. 

For  Michael  shall  fight  their  battles, 
and  shall  overcome  him  who  seeketh 
the  throne  of  him  who  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  even  the  Lamb  (Ibid., 
verses  114-115). 

With  the  final  defeat  of  the 
devil  and  his  followers,  they  will 
be  cast  into  hell  which  was  pre- 
pared for  them  from  the  begin- 
ning (Ibid.,  29:38;  76:44).  Then 
follows  the  sounding  of  the  last 
three  angels'  trumps  already  men- 
tioned, announcing  the  judgment, 
the  fall  of  wickedness,  and  the 
triumph  of  God's  work  for  the 
salvation  of  men  (Ibid.,  88:103- 
107). 

QUESTIONS  FOR   DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  some  benefits  of  fasting 
and  praying? 

2.  In  what  way  do  you  feel  that 
Section  88:78-79  has  contributed 
to  Latter-day  Saint  belief  regard- 
ing education? 

3.  Why  is  our  dispensation  a  period 
when  the  missionary  should 
"testify   and   warn"   the   world? 

4.  What  did  Jesus  mean  when  he 
said:  "And  ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 

you  free"?  (See  John  8:32.) 

5.  Describe  the  events  predicted  as 
following  the  millennium  until 
the  forces  of  evil  are  overcome. 
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Christine  H.   Robinson 

Message  68— "Cease  to   Be  Idle"   (D&C  88:124). 

For  First   Meeting,   January   1966 

Objective:  To  show  that  only  through   constructive  and   industrious 
work  can  we  achieve   purposeful   and  satisfying  lives. 


■  One  of  the  most  impressive  ser- 
mons on  the  evils  of  idleness  and 
on  the  importance  of  using  one's 
talents  and  abilities  was  given  by 
the  Savior  in  his  parable  of  the 
talents.  We  all  remember  the 
story  of  the  man  who  was  travel- 
ing into  another  country.  Before 
leaving  he  called  his  three  serv- 
ants to  him  and  gave  to  one  five 
talents  of  money,  to  another  two, 
and  to  the  third,  one.  While  his 
master  was  away,  the  first  serv- 
ant put  his  money  to  work  and 
therefrom  gained  another  five 
talents  of  money,  the  second, 
likewise  with  his  two,  but  the 
third  took  his  talent  of  money 
and  buried  it  so  that  he  would  be 
sure  to  have  it  for  his  master 
upon  his  return. 

With  the  two  servants  who  had 
put  their  money  to  work,  the 
master  was  pleased  and  told  them 
they  would  have  blessings  and  re- 
sponsibility over  many  things. 
The  one  who  had  kept  his  goods 
in  idleness  was  called  a  wicked 
and  a  slothful  servant  because  he 
had  failed  to  employ  his  posses- 
sions advantageously. 


This  parable  applies  to  all  of 
us.  It  has  been  rightly  said  that 
many  of  us  never  develop  nor  uti- 
lize more  than  about  ten  per  cent 
of  our  abilities  and  potential.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  we  idle 
away  our  time  and  do  not  use  it 
effectively. 

The  importance  of  industry 
and  the  evil  of  idleness  are  em- 
phasized and  reemphasized  in  the 
scriptures.  For  example,  in  Exo- 
dus the  Lord  tells  us  "Six  days 
shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy 
work"  (Exodus  20:9).  In  Prov- 
erbs, Solomon  says,  "an  idle  soul 
shall  suffer  hunger"  (Proverbs 
19:15).  And  again,  "Seest  thou  a 
man  diligent  in  his  business?  he 
shall  stand  before  kings"  (Prov- 
erbs 22:29).  In  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  there  are  several 
passages  which  warn  us  about  the 
evils  of  idleness.  For  example  we 
read  "Let  every  man  be  diligent 
in  all  things.  And  the  idler  shall 
not  have  place  in  the  church" 
(D&C  75:29). 

The  opposite  of  idleness  is  in- 
dustriousness.  One  who  is  indus- 
trious  is   steadily   and   persever- 
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ingly  active.  He  is  painstakingly 
busy  and  diligent  and  is  devoted 
to  lawful  and  useful  labor. 

We  should  all  be  eternally 
grateful  for  the  blessings  of  work 
and  for  the  development  that 
purposeful  industry  brings  to 
each  of  us.  Charles  Kingsley  has 
said,  "Thank  God  every  morning 
when  you  get  up  that  you  have 
something  to  do  that  day  which 
must  be  done,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not.  Being  forced  to  work,  and 
foi.--  to  do  your  best,  will  breed 
m  you  temperance  and  self-con- 
trol, diligence  and  strength  of 
will,  cheerfulness  and  content, 
and  a  hundred  virtues  which  the 
idle  never  know"  (as  quoted  in 
Marler,  Ezra  L. :  Golden  Nuggets 
of  Thought,  Volume  II,  page 
148). 

Without  doubt  the  most  effec- 
tive medicine  to  heal  discontent 
and  drive  away  discouragement 
is  purposeful  and  diligent  work. 

Most  of  us  have  within  us  the 
necessary  power  for  useful,  pro- 
gressive and  successful  lives.  If 
we  apply  the  abilities  which  may 
lie  dormant  within  us,  our  powers 


for  accomplishment  will  develop 
and  grow.  We  are  now  living  dur- 
ing a  period  of  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities, when  the  Lord  has 
poured  out  his  spirit  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  It  is  a 
glorious  and  choice  opportunity 
for  each  of  us  to  be  a  part  of  this 
great  progress,  and  to  be  able, 
through  industry  and  work,  to 
make  our  small,  but  most  impor- 
tant contribution. 

For  our  own  happiness  and  suc- 
cess, we  should  heed  this  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  as  stated 
in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
88: 124.  We  must  not  fritter  away 
our  time  in  useless,  idle,  and 
unimportant  pursuits.  If  we  are 
industrious  we  will  aspire,  plan, 
organize,  concentrate,  use  our 
initiative,  analyze,  and  accom- 
plish. These  are  the  ingredients 
of  constructive  work  and  the 
tools  of  satisfying  success. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
(Longfellow,  "Psalm  of  Life") 


The  Work  Meeting  Discussion  for  January  1966  will  appear  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
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Alberta  H.  Christensen 

Lesson  1  (No.  13  in  Series) 
Priesthood  in  the  Life  of  Every  Latter-day  Saint  Woman 

For  Third  Meeting,  January  1966 

Objective:    To  show  how  the  Latter-day  Saint  woman  shares 

in  the  blessings  of  the  Priesthood. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  1966  LESSONS 

In  January  1965  the  "Teach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  the  Home" 
lessons  were  introduced  as  a 
course  of  study  designed  to  cor- 
relate with  lessons  being  studied 
by  Melchizedek  Priesthood  quo- 
rums. Lesson  1  also  stated  that 
the  lessons  supported  the  Home 
Teaching  Program  of  the  Church. 
It  was  felt  that  through  this 
course  and  this  correlation,  the 
Latter-day  Saint  woman  would 
understand  more  clearly  her  role 
as  wife  and  mother  and  would  be 
encouraged  to  support  her  hus- 
band in  his  spiritual  leadership  of 
the  family. 

It  was  hoped  that  through  this 
correlation  of  lessons,  the  roles 
of  the  father  and  the  mother 
would  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood; that  parents  would  work 
unitedly  in  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel  to  their  children 
and  would  strive  earnestly  to 
bring  a  fulness  of  the  gospel  into 
their  home. 

An  understanding  of  the  roles 
of  father  and  of  mother  requires 
a    consideration    of    the    various 


relationships  of  the  family — hus- 
band to  wife,  parents  to  children, 
children  to  children.  Some  obli- 
gations of  each  member  of  the 
family,  and  of  the  family  as  a 
unit  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
community  were  discussed  in  the 
lessons. 

The  social  science  lessons  for 
1966  will  continue  to  correlate 
with  those  being  studied  by  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  quorums. 
They  will  represent,  in  general, 
the  woman's  position  in  relation 
to  some  of  the  subjects  with 
which  they  correlate. 

Relief  Society  sisters  will  be  in 
an  advantageous  position  in  the 
first  lesson,  which  deals  with  the 
Priesthood,  having  recently  com- 
pleted a  well-prepared  and  well- 
written  course  on  the  nature  and 
function  of  Priesthood  as  an 
instrument  for  Church  govern- 
ment. They  are,  therefore,  gen- 
erally familiar  with  the  operation 
of  Priesthood  as  the  "power  of 
God  delegated  to  man  by  which 
man  can  act  in  the  earth  for  the 
salvation  of  the  human  family,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
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Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  act 
legitimately"  (Widtsoe,  John 
A.:  Priesthood  and  Church  Gov- 
ernment, page  33). 

They  are  familiar  with  the 
statement  that  "the  Church 
itself  is  a  product  of  Priesthood" 
and  the  means  through  which 
the  Eternal  Father  accomplishes 
his  divine  purposes. 

LESSON   FOLLOW-UP 

Invite  several  members  of  the 
class  to  report  on  their  efforts  to 
make  their  1965  observation  of 
Christmas  more  meaningful  and 
in  keeping  with  its  purpose,  as 
suggested  in  the  December  les- 
son. 

THIS   LESSON 

Since  the  first  unit  of  Priest- 
hood quorum  lessons  deals  with 
the  subject  of  Priesthood,  this 
lesson  will  likewise  deal  with 
some  phases  of  this  great  power. 
It  will  be,  of  necessity,  largely 
doctrinal,  and  will  consider 

1.  Priesthood  as  an  eternal  blessing 
to  all  of  God's  children. 

2.  The  specific  blessings  of  Priest- 
hood in  which  a  woman  may  share. 

PRIESTHOOD  AN  ETERNAL 
BLESSING  TO  ALL 

President  Brigham  Young  had 
this  to  say  about  the  Priesthood 
of  the  Son  of  God: 

...  it  is  the  law  by  which  the  worlds 
are,  were,  and  will  continue  for  ever 
and  ever.  It  is  that  system  which 
brings  worlds  into  existence  and 
peoples  them,  gives  them  their  revolu- 
tions— their  days,  weeks,  months, 
years,  their  seasons  and  times  and  by 
which  they  are  rolled  up  as  a  scroll, 
as  it  were,  and  go  into  a  higher  state 
of  existence  (Discourses  of  Brigham 
Young,  page   130). 

The  power  of  all  truth  dwells  in 
the  bosom  of  our  Father  and  God, 
which  he  dispenses  to  his  children  as 


he  will,  by  the  means  of  his  eternal 
Priesthood.  He  is  enthroned  in  the 
light,  glory  and  power  of  truth.  .  .  . 
The  Gospel  and  the  Priesthood  are 
the  means  he  employs  to  save  and 
exalt  his  obedient  children  to  the 
possession  with  him  of  the  same  glory 
and  power  to  be  crowned  with  crowns 
of  glory,  immortality  and  eternal 
lives    (Ibid.,  page  5). 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  com- 
prehend the  full  significance  of 
the  foregoing  quotations.  It  is 
clearly  evident,  however,  that  all 
who  live  upon  the  earth,  female 
as  well  as  male,  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Priesthood. 

Men  have  no  greater  claim  than 
women  upon  the  blessings  that  issue 
from  the  Priesthood  and  accompany 
its  possession.  Woman  does  not  hold 
the  Priesthood,  but  she  is  a  partaker 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Priesthood. 
That  is,  the  man  holds  the  Priesthood, 
performs  the  priestly  duties  of  the 
Church,  but  his  wife  enjoys  with  him 
every  other  privilege  derived  from 
the  possession  of  the  Priesthood 
(Widtsoe,  John  A.:  Priesthood  and 
Church  Government,  page  83). 

It  is  evident  that  a  woman  is 
blessed  by  this  great,  eternal 
power  because  she  is  a  daughter 
of  God.  The  following  scripture, 
moreover,  among  others,  indi- 
cates that  the  blessings  do  not 
apply  to  this  world  only.  She 
always  has  been  a  recipient  of 
these  blessings  and,  if  obedient 
to  the  gospel  teaching,  will  be 
blessed  through  the  power  of  the 
Priesthood  throughout  eternity. 
"Now  this  same  Priesthood, 
which  was  in  the  beginning,  shall 
be  in  the  end  of  the  world  also" 
(Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Moses 
6:7). 

SPECIFIC  BLESSINGS  IN   MORTALITY 

What  are  the  specific  blessings 
of  Priesthood  which  may  come  to 
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a  daughter  of  God  through 
ordinances  performed  by  a  bearer 
of  the  Priesthood  who  is  dele- 
gated to  act  with  authority? 
What  are  the  occasions  which 
bring  into  focus  these  specific 
blessings? 

1.  Blessing  as  an  infant. 

2.  Baptism  and  confirmation. 

3.  Receiving  a  patriarchal  blessing. 

4.  Administration  by  Priesthood  in 
times  of  illness. 

5.  Other  special  blessings. 

6.  Personal  endowment. 

7.  Celestial  marriage. 

8.  Opportunity  to  perform  vicar- 
ious temple  work  for  the  dead. 

9.  Set  apart  by  Priesthood  when 
giving  specific  callings  in  the  Church. 

From  the  above  listed  blessings 
we  see  that  from  infancy  to  the 
end  of  earth-life  and  into  eter- 
nity, a  Latter-day  Saint  girl-child 
is  a  recipient  of  numerous  and 
specific  blessings  through  the 
Priesthood  of  God. 

As  an  infant  she  may  receive 
a  father's  blessing  and  a  name  by 
which  she  will  be  known  among 
her  associates.  This  ordinance  is 
performed  by  authority  of  the 
Priesthood.  Her  baptism  and 
confirmation  with  the  bestowal 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  admit  her  into 
the  Church.  These  blessings  are 
special  blessings,  received  only 
through  the  delegated  power  of 
the  Priesthood. 

As  her  father  and  brothers  who 
bear  the  Priesthood,  she,  too, 
may  be  given  a  patriarchal  bless- 
ing which  may  be  a  guide,  inspir- 
ation, and  comfort  to  her 
throughout  her  life.  She  may 
receive  the  administration  of  the 
Priesthood  in  times  of  illness  or 
on  other  occasions,  when  the  sus- 
taining influence  and  help  of  the 
Lord  through  the  authority  of 
the  Priesthood  are  especially 
needed. 


She  may  realize  how  her  own 
abilities  are  augmented  as  a  re- 
sult of  her  faith  in  the  Priesthood, 
when  a  blessing  is  given  her  if 
she  is  set  apart  for  some  specific 
calling  in  the  Church. 

The  opportunity  of  entering 
the  House  of  the  Lord  in  receiv- 
ing her  own  endowments  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  sacred 
ceremony  of  celestial  marriage 
are  two  of  the  greatest  of  God's 
blessings  to  her.  By  the  side  of 
the  companion  of  her  choice, 
the  Latter-day  Saint  woman 
may  experience  the  culminating 
Priesthood  ordinance  in  this  life, 
the  efficacy  of  these  ordinances 
being  dependent  upon  faithful- 
ness. 

BLESSINGS  AVAILABLE 

The  home  where  husband  or 
father  holds  and  honors  the 
Priesthood,  is  greatly  blessed.  All 
family  relationships  are  influ- 
enced for  good,  all  problems 
tempered  where  parents  seek  the 
help  and  guidance  to  which  the 
Priesthood  entitles  them. 

For  those  women  whose  hus- 
bands have  not  as  yet  embraced 
the  gospel  truth,  there  are  still 
blessings  derived  from  Priesthood 
which  are  available  to  them,  such 
as  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
patriarchal,  and  other  special 
blessings.  Upon  them  perhaps 
rests  a  greater  responsibility — to 
rear  their  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  as 
this  opportunity  is  available  to 
them.  They  may  also  enjoy  the 
counsel  of  their  Home  Teachers 
and  of  their  bishops  who  have 
been  commissioned  to  use  their 
Priesthood  for  the  benefit  and 
blessing  of  members  of  the  ward. 
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HONORED  AND  BLESSED 

Women  have  been  greatly 
blessed  through  the  role  given  to 
them  by  the  Creator.  To  Mary, 
a  "daughter  of  Eve,"  he  entrust- 
ed the  mothering  of  his  Only 
Begotten  Son. 

Women  who  joyously  accept 
the  role  of  motherhood  and  who 
fill  it  with  competence  and  right- 
eous insight  realize  great  satis- 
factions in  this  life  and  eternal 
joy  in  the  life  hereafter. 

Women  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  cannot  exercise  the  gift  of 
motherhood,  directly,  may  do  so 
vicariously.  Motherhood  may  be  exer- 
cised as  universally  and  vicariously 
as  Priesthood.  Countless  neglected 
children    are    in    need    of    motherly 


care   (Widtsoe,  John  A.:    Priesthood 
and  Church   Government,  page  85). 

Is  there  an  earthly  experience 
for  a  woman  more  soul  satisfying 
than  that  of  rearing  to  righteous 
adulthood  a  spirit  child  of  God? 

FOR  DISCUSSION 

Questions    which    arise    during    the 
development  of  this  lesson. 

FOR   HOME   DOING 

(Children  in  the  home) 
Consider  the  many  blessings  avail- 
able to  family  members.  Check  to  see 
if   all   the   ordinances  with   attendant 
blessings  are  being  enjoyed  by  family 
members  at  present.    If  not,  endeavor 
to  bring  about  this  realization. 
(Adults  only) 
Check   your   own   attitude   and   ac- 
tivities in  regard  to  blessings  available 
through  the  Priesthood. 


Symphonies 

Grace  B.  Wilson 

Above  conflicting  noises  of  the  earth 

High  stars  still  sing  together, 

And  proclaim  creation's  majesty 

From  dark  till  dawning.  Whether 

The  strange,  confused,  unlistening  ear  of  man 

Can  ever  catch  the  singing, 

Still,  eons  old,  across  the  eternal  skies 

Heaven's  symphonies  are  ringing. 


Autumn  Peace 

Clelh  Holland 

r^AN  you  feel  the  calm  and  infinite  peace  that  envelops  your  soul  when  you  go  through 
^-^  a  painted  canyon  in  the  fall?  Your  eyes  are  completely  enraptured  with  the  deli- 
cate and  fragile  colors  that  present  themselves  before  your  eyes.  Brown,  crimson,  gold, 
and  green  are  tucked  in  among  the  hills  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  almost  unbelievable.  A 
small  grove  of  quivering  aspen,  beyond  the  quiet  and  restful  green  of  the  hardy  fir 
trees,  then  the  shimmering  splashes  of  crimson  and  gold  burst  forth  in  brilliant  array. 
Fall,  some  say,  is  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the  year.  I  know  that  one  comes  away 
from  such  splendor  with  peace  in  the  heart. 
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Dr.  Bruce  B.  Clark 

Lesson   12 — Growth  Through  Experience 

(Text:  Out  of  the  Best  Books,   pp.    113-123  and   179-197) 

For  Fourth  Meeting,  January  1966 

Objective:  To  show  how  literature  dramatizes  the  fact  that  sometimes  we 
learn  through  experience  and  sometimes  we   resist   learning 

to  remain  unchanged. 


■  The  lesson  for  this  month  cov- 
ers just  two  selections,  both  of 
them  famous  and  great  short 
stories — "The  Necklace"  by  Guy 
de  Maupassant  (1850-1893),  dis- 
tinguished French  novelist  and 
short-story  writer  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  "The  Bear" 
by  William  Faulkner  (1897- 
1962),  eminent  American  novel- 
ist and  short-story  writer  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

"THE  NECKLACE" 

In  order  to  start  with  the  neg- 
ative and  end  with  the  positive, 
we  will  discuss  "The  Necklace" 
first.  Many  readers  have  regarded 
this  as  the  story  of  a  woman  who 
began  life  with  shallow  values  but 
through  a  distressing  incident  fol- 
lowed by  years  of  hard  work 
emerged  as  a  wise  and  good  wom- 
an, enriched  through  experi- 
ence. However,  a  close  reading  of 
the  story  makes  us  question  this 
interpretation. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  discus- 
sion in  the  text,  on  a  first  reading 


"The  Necklace"  may  seem  just  a 
clever  story  with  a  surprise  end- 
ing. But  it  is  more  than  this,  and 
it  must  be  seen  as  more  than  this 
to  be  fully  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. In  fact,  when  read  care- 
fully, it  emerges  as  a  story  with- 
out a  surprise  ending  at  all. 

"The  Necklace"  is  above  all  a 
character  study,  and  a  study  in 
values.  When  the  story  opens  we 
see  Mathilde  Loisel  as  a  fadingly 
pretty  young  wife — unhappy,  re- 
sentful, and  self-pitying.  In  her 
shallow  vanity  she  is  bored  by  the 
drab  world  of  her  marriage  and  in 
her  daydreams  yearns  for  a  life 
of  gaiety  and  luxury. 

She  suffered  ceaselessly,  feeling  her- 
self born  for  all  the  delicacies  and 
all  the  luxuries.  She  suffered  from 
the  poverty  of  her  dwelling,  from  the 
wretched  look  of  the  walls,  from  the 
worn-out  chairs,  from  the  ugliness  of 
the  curtains.  All  those  things,  of  which 
another  woman  of  her  rank  would 
never  even  have  been  conscious,  tor- 
tured her  and  made  her  angry.  The 
sight  of  the  little  Breton  peasant  who 
did  her  humble  housework  aroused  in 
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her  regrets  which  were  despairing,  and 
distracted  dreams.  She  thought  of  the 
silent  antechambers  hung  with  Orien- 
tal tapestry,  lit  by  tall  bronze  cande- 
labra, and  of  the  two  great  footmen  in 
knee  breeches  who  sleep  in  the  big 
armchairs,  made  drowsy  by  the  heavy 
warmth  of  the  hot-air  stove.  She 
thought  of  the  long  salons  fitted  up 
with  ancient  silk,  of  the  delicate  fur- 
niture carrying  priceless  curiosities, 
and  of  the  coquettish  perfumed  bou- 
doirs made  for  talks  at  five  o'clock 
with  intimate  friends,  with  men  fa- 
mous and  sought  after,  whom  all  wom- 
en envy  and  whose  attention  they 
all  desire   (text,  page  113). 

Although  she  envies  those  with 
a  gay  social  life,  she  complains 
when  her  husband  arranges  tick- 
ets to  a  government  ball,  because, 
as  she  puts  it,  she  has  nothing  de- 
cent to  wear. 


Instead  of  being  delighted,  as  her 
husband  hoped,  she  threw  the  invita- 
tion on  the  table  with  disdain,  mur- 
muring: 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  with 
that?" 

"But,  my  dear,  I  thought  you  would 
be  glad.  You  never  go  out  and  this  is 
such  a  fine  opportunity.  I  had  awful 
trouble  to  get  it.  Everyone  wants  to 
go;  it  is  very  select,  and  they  are  not 
giving  many  invitations  to  clerks.  The 
whole  official  world  will  be  there." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  irritated 
glance,  and  said,  impatiently: 

"And  what  do  you  want  me  to  put 
on  my  back?" 

He  had  not  thought  of  that;  he 
stammered: 

"Why,  the  dress  you  go  to  the 
theater  in.  It  looks  very  well,  to  me." 
He  stopped,  distracted,  seeing  his 
wife  was  crying.  Two  great  tears  de- 
scended slowly  from  the  corners  of 
her  eyes  toward  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  He  stuttered: 

"What's  the  matter?  What's  the 
matter?" 

But,  by  violent  effort,  she  had  con- 
quered her  grief,  and  she  replied,  with 
a  calm  voice,  while  she  wiped  her  wet 
cheeks: 


"Nothing.  Only  I  have  no  dress  and 
therefore  I  can't  go  to  this  ball.  Give 
your  card  to  some  colleague  whose 
wife  is  better  equipped  than  I"  (text, 
page  114). 

Even  the  purchase  of  a  new 
dress  doesn't  satisfy  her,  because 
she  has  no  jewelry.  Her  husband's 
suggestion  that  she  wear  flowers 
merely  annoys  her.  Obviously, 
her  concern  is  not  for  genuine 
beauty  but  for  a  display  of 
wealth.  So  she  borrows  a  flashy 
diamond  necklace  from  a  rich 
acquaintance,  Mme.  Forestier. 
And  at  the  ball  she  spends  a 
night  of  tinkling  ecstasy  until 
the  affair  ends  and  she  must 
return  to  her  drab  apartment — 
and  the  terrible  discovery  that 
she  has  lost  the  borrowed  neck- 
lace. 

A    full   understanding   of    the 
story  depends,  as  discussed  more 
fully  in  the  text,  on  the  reader's 
seeing  that  it  does  not  have  a 
surprise  ending,  for  we  are  pre- 
pared all  through  the  story  for 
the  disclosure  at  the  end  that  the 
lost  necklace  was  merely  a  cheap 
imitation.   For  one  thing,  Mme. 
Forestier  allows  Mme.  Loisel  to 
borrow  the  necklace  with  hardly  a 
thought,  and  doesn't  even  open 
the  jewel  case  when  it  is  returned, 
although  she  has  been  told  that 
the    clasp    was    broken    and   re- 
paired. A  woman  such  as  Mme. 
Forestier    would    be    more    con- 
cerned if  the  jewels  were  real  and 
their  clasp  broken.   For  another 
thing,  when  Mme.  Loisel  tries  to 
find  a  duplicate  of  the  lost  neck- 
lace, the  jeweler  whose  name  is  in 
the  jewel  case  says  that  he  sold 
Mme.  Forestier  only  the  case,  not 
the  necklace — which  is  surely  a 
suspicious   hint  that  the   jewels 
are  not  real.  And  finally,  as  the 
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reader  thinks  through  the  story, 
he  realizes  that  Mme.  Loisel  is 
the  very  kind  of  woman  who 
would  choose  the  false  over  the 
true,  the  cheap  and  imitative  over 
the  valuable  and  genuine.  For  she 
is  herself  a  cheap  imitation  of 
what  a  genuine  woman  should  be. 

So  far  as  this  month's  lesson  is 
concerned,  the  most  important 
question  to  ask  about  the  story 
is:  How  much  does  Mme.  Loisel 
grow  through  the  experience? 
Does  she  mature  to  an  under- 
standing of  true  values?  Does  she 
develop  from  shallowness  to 
depth  of  character?  Unfortunate- 
ly, she  does  not.  Experience  can 
be  a  great  character-builder,  but 
for  Mme.  Loisel  it  is  not.  She 
hates  the  hard  work  she  must  do 
and  becomes  an  embittered, 
coarse,  unkempt  woman,  un- 
healthily dreaming  of  the  life  that 
might  have  been.  There  is  dignity 
in  hard  work,  and  there  is  nobility 
in  simple  living.  But  Mme.  Loisel 
finds  neither.  She  finds  only  bit- 
terness and  resentment  and  self- 
pity,  blaming  Mme.  Forestier  for 
all  that  has  happened.  And  so  the 
story  ends,  with  Mme.  Loisel  es- 
sentially as  she  was  at  the  begin- 
ning— years  older,  but  otherwise 
unchanged.  She  is  still  cheap  and 
shallow,  just  like  the  jewels  she 
wore  with  such  vanity. 

A  strong  and  significant  con- 
trast can  be  seen  between  the 
shallowness  of  character  and  the 
false  values  of  Mme.  Loisel  and 
the  depth  of  character  and  gen- 
uine values  of  Mr.  Gessler,  the  old 
German  bootmaker  in  Gals- 
worthy's story  "Quality,"  on  pp. 
124-131  of  the  text,  immediately 
following  "The  Necklace."  In- 
deed, a  comparative  study  of 
"Quality"   and   "The   Necklace" 


would  make  an  excellent  lesson 
for  any  teacher  who  prefers  to  re- 
view "Quality"  rather  than  "The 
Bear." 

"THE   BEAR" 

For  the  purposes  of  this  lesson, 
a  perhaps  even  more  meaningful 
contrast  can  be  seen  between  the 
lack  of  character  growth  in  "The 
Necklace"  and  the  profound  char- 
acter growth  in  "The  Bear."  In 
fact,  the  primary  purpose  of  "The 
Bear"  is  to  dramatize  the  matur- 
ation of  a  boy  from  boyhood  to 
manhood,  not  just  a  physical 
growth  but,  more  important,  a 
character  growth. 

As  the  story  begins  the  boy  is 
just  a  boy,  limited  in  knowledge 
and  even  more  limited  in  under- 
standing of  life's  values.  Then 
come  several  years  of  rich  experi- 
ence in  the  wilderness  as  the  boy 
is  taught  by  his  father  and  old 
Sam  Fathers,  the  wisest  wilder- 
ness man  of  them  all,  and  by  the 
wilderness  itself.  Most  of  the 
space  of  the  story  is  given  to  a 
dramatization  of  these  vivid  inci- 
dents, as  discussed  fully  in  the 
text  on  pp.  192-196.  But  the  cen- 
tral meaning  of  the  story  is  saved 
for  its  end,  after  the  action  is 
over.  If  the  story  had  stopped 
with  the  close  of  the  action  de- 
scribed in  it,  we  would  have  a 
good  story;  but  it  becomes  a  truly 
great  story  only  through  the  con- 
versation between  the  boy  and 
his  father  at  the  very  end. 

The  father  reminds  the  boy 
that  he  didn't  shoot  the  bear 
when  he  twice  had  a  chance  even 
though  shooting  it  had  for  years 
been  the  great  dream  and  goal  of 
the  boy's  life.  "Why?"  asks  the 
father.  The  boy  doesn't  quite 
know  why,  at  least  not  yet — but 
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the  reader  does.  If  the  boy  had 
shot  the  bear  he  would  have 
killed  the  most  magnificent  thing 
in  his  life.  The  bear  had  become 
to  him  a  symbol  of  the  majesty  of 
the  untamed  wilderness.  It  repre- 
sented all  that  was  beautiful  and 
powerful  and  magnificently  free. 
To  destroy  it  would  be  to  destroy 
the  dream  of  his  life.  Moreover, 
he  didn't  need  to  kill  it.  He  had 
proved  his  courage  to  meet  it  on 
equal  terms,  and  he  now  even  had 
the  strength  and  control  over  fear 
to  meet  it  with  a  gun  in  his  hands 
and  not  shoot. 

After  quoting  some  lines  from 
Keats'  beautiful  "Ode  on  a  Gre- 
cian Urn,"  the  father  then  says, 
referring  to  the  closing  lines  of 
the  poem,  "Truth  doesn't  change. 
Truth  is  one  thing.  It  covers  all 
things  which  touch  the  heart — 
honor  and  pride  and  pity  and  jus- 
tice and  courage  and  love."  "Do 
you  see  now?"  asks  the  father. 
"Yes  sir,"  answers  the  boy — and 
the  story  ends. 

What  does  the  boy  see?  What, 
finally,  is  the  story  all  about?  It 
is  about  beauty  and  truth,  cour- 
age and  fear,  pride  and  humility, 
freedom  and  bondage.  But  what 
are  these?  Mere  abstract  nouns. 
And  abstract  nouns,  contrasted 
with  concrete  nouns,  have  no 
physical  existence.  But  concrete 
nouns  such  as  "chair"  or  "cow" 
or  "girl"  or  "pencil"  literally  exist 
in  the  realm  of  the  senses.  We  can 
see  and  touch  them.  But  abstract 
nouns  exist  only  as  concepts  in 
the  mind.  They  are  mere  words, 
mere  puffs  of  air.  They  cannot  be 
sensed — indeed  they  have  no 
meaning — until,  like  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  urn  in  Keats' 
poem,  they  are  experienced.  Then 
they  become  meaningful.  This  is 


what  the  story  is  all  about.  The 
boy  had  heard  the  words  "cour- 
age," "fear,"  "pride,"  "humility," 
etc.;  but  they  were  meaningless 
to  him  until  through  experience 
he  came  to  know  them.  Thus, 
with  the  wilderness  as  his  school, 
and  the  bear  and  Sam  Fathers  as 
his  teachers,  the  boy  through 
experience,  and  through  meditat- 
ing on  his  experiences,  changes 
from  immaturity  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  maturity.  By  implication, 
Faulkner  seems  to  be  saying, 
there  is  no  way  to  mature  except 
through  the  growth  of  experience. 
And  through  the  growth  of  ex- 
perience we  learn  that  humility  is 
power  and  that  fear  destroys  life 
whereas  courage  saves  and  en- 
nobles it. 

Mme.  Loisel  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  through  the  chal- 
lenge of  experience,  but  she  let 
experience  crush  her  instead  of 
enlarge  her.  The  boy,  on  the 
other  hand,  rode  the  crest  of  each 
experience,  savoring  all  the 
character  growth  that  it  would 
bring.  As  we  look  back  through 
the  stories,  the  difference  seems 
to  be  not  so  much  that  the  boy 
was  young  and  the  woman  older, 
but  that  the  boy  was  flexibly 
teachable  and  the  woman  was 
rigidly  committed  to  her  shallow 
values.  The  boy  was  an  open- 
hearted,  open-minded  seeker  and 
the  woman  a  rationalizer,  a  justi- 
fies an  excuse-maker,  a  corn- 
plainer,  an  escaper.  The  differ- 
ence was  not  so  much  one  of  age 
as  one  of  attitude.  We  can  grow 
through  the  challenge  of  experi- 
ence or  we  can  stultify  through 
the  routine  of  experience — all 
depending  on  our  attitude. 

"The  Bear,"  which  is  Faulk- 
ner's   most    famous    and    finest 
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short  story,  achieves  its  place  as 
one  of  the  greatest  stories  of  the 
English  language  partly  because 
of  its  magnificent  prose  style. 
Note  such  sentences  as  the  two 
following  from  early  in  the  story, 
describing  the  bear: 

It  looked  and  towered  in  his 
dreams  before  he  even  saw  the  un- 
axed  woods  where  it  left  its  crooked 
print,  shaggy,  huge,  red-eyed,  not 
malevolent  but  just  big — too  big  for 
the  dogs  which  tried  to  bay  it,  for  the 
horses  which  tried  to  ride  it  down,  for 
the  men  and  the  bullets  they  fired  into 
it,  too  big  for  the  very  country  which 
was  its  constricting  scope.  He  seemed 
to  see  it  entire  with  a  child's  complete 
divination  before  he  ever  laid  eyes  on 
either — the  doomed  wilderness  whose 
edges  were  being  constantly  and 
punily  gnawed  at  by  men  with  axes 
and  plows  who  feared  it  because  it 
was  wilderness,  men  myriad  and 
nameless  even  to  one  another  in  the 
land  where  the  old  bear  had  earned 
a  name,  through  which  ran  not  even  a 
mortal  animal  but  an  anachronism, 
indomitable  and  invincible,  out  of  an 
old  dead  time,  a  phantom,  epitome 
and  apotheosis  of  the  old  wild  life  at 
which  the  puny  humans  swarmed  and 
hacked  in  a  fury  of  abhorrence  and 
fear,  like  pygmies  about  the  ankles  of 
a  drowsing  elephant:  the  old  bear 
solitary,  indomitable  and  alone, 
widowered,  childless,  and  absolved  of 
mortality — old  Priam  reft  of  his  old 
wife  and  having  outlived  all  his  sons 
(text,  page  193;  copyright  by  William 
Faulkner;  reprinted  by  permission 
from  Random  House,  Inc.) 


This  is  symphonic  prose  in  its 
most  brilliant  luxury. 

But  the  greatness  of  the  story 
goes  far  beyond  its  prose  style. 
It  has  a  greatness  in  meaning 
fully  matching  its  triumph  in 
language. 


THOUGHTS  AND 

QUESTIONS   FOR   DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  the  boy  in  "The 
Bear"  and  Mme.  Loisel  that  make 
him  grow  through  experience  but 
cause  her  to  remain  essentially  un- 
changed? 

2.  A  different  woman  in  Mme.  Loi- 
sel's  situation  might  have  become 
strong  and  admirable  in  character 
through  Mme.  Loisel's  experience. 
Discuss,  pointing  out  the  qualities 
of  personality  and  attitude  that 
would  make  character  growth 
probable. 

3.  Invite  class  members  to  cite  ex- 
periences in  their  own  lives  that, 
although  difficult  at  the  time, 
helped  to  build  character  as  they 
are  looked  back  upon  in  later 
years. 

4.  To  what  extent  is  it  true  that  ab- 
stract concepts  such  as  freedom, 
love,  honor,  and  beauty  become 
meaningful  only  when  experience 
makes  them  meaningful? 

5.  To  what  extent  can  we  grow  in 
our  understanding  and  in  char- 
acter-strength through  the  experi- 
ences of  others — including  those  in 
literature — as  well  as  through  our 
own  experiences? 


Carpentry 

Kathryn  Kay 

The  thunder  hammers 

On  the  clouds 
Till  lightning  sparks  fly  around 
And  ten  billion  nails  of  rain 
Are  driven  in  the  ground. 
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A  Gift 

Elva  T.  Cowley 

Should  you  come  to  the  end  of  a  dreary  day 
And  check  on  the  things  you've  done 
And  find  them  good,  or  poor,  as  you  say, 
Or  unfinished,  the  things  you've   begun. 

Just  know  that  tomorrow  the  sun  will  shine, 
The  rain  clouds  will  float  away, 
And  he  whose  power  is  all  supreme 
Will  give  you  another  day. 


The  Mystic  Glacier 

Bertha  A.   Kleinman 

A  sapphire  facet  cleaves  the  lofty  crest 
Of  yonder  peak  where  only  eagles  fly, 
A  mystic  glacier  timeless  in  its  quest 
To  mirror  back  the  azure  of  the  sky. 
Inured  in  awesome  chasms  far  below, 
It  lifts  its  crystal  chalice  to  the  rain, 
Thence  dripping  molten  rills  across  the  snow 
To  lave  the  thirsted  furrows  of  the  plain. 


HAWAIIAN  TOUR 

OCTOBER  16,  1965 
15  DAYS 

ROSE  PARADE  TOURS 

via  San  Diego 
via  San  Francisco 
Dec.  26  to  Jan.  2 

OAKLAND  AND 
LOS  ANGELES 

Nov.  11 

Will  be  time  for  those  who  wish 
to  go  to  temple 

Esther  James  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:    363-5229    -    359-8051 


Hurry,  Hurry,  Hurry 

Janet  W.  Breeze 

S~^i  AIN  some  special  reading  time  by 
always  carrying  a  book  with  you 
to  the  dentist,  doctor,  beauty  shop,  or 
wherever  you  expect  to  wait.  Many 
worthwhile  books  are  now  available  in 
paper-back  editions  which  can  easily 
be   carried   in   your  purse. 

Why  buy  one  pair  of  shoelaces  at  a 
time  when  it  costs  so  little  to  buy 
more? 

Nail  an  old  bucket  to  the  wall  of 
your  garage  or  storage  room  and  save 
time  looking  for  all  of  those  little 
garden  items  such  as  nozzles,  clip- 
pers, etc. 
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TWO  GREAT  TOURS! 

With  W.  Cleon  Skousen  as  Your  Guide 

1 .  Book  Of  Mormon  Lands  Tour  Departs  Salt  Lake  City  January  14,  1966 

•  16  exciting  days! 

•  Mexico  City,  Ancient  Aztec  Ruins,  Guatemala,  Mayan  Villages,  and 
many  thrilling  sights! 

2.  South  America  Tour  Departs  Mexico  City  January  29, 1966 

•  26  sun-splashed  days  in  Southern  Hemisphere  Summer! 

•  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Lima 
and  other  fabulous  places! 

•  See  ancient  and  modern  South  America  in  one  breath-taking  sweep! 


MURDOCH  TRAVEL  INC., 

14  South  Main  St.,  Salt  lake  City,  Utah,  Phone:  328-3161 

Gentlemen:  please  send  me  full  particulars  on  the  following  tours: 

□  (1)  Book  of  Mormon  Lands  with  W.  Cleon  Skousen 

□  (2)  South  America  with  W.  Cleon  Skousen 


Name.... 
Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

October,    November,    December    1965 


ROSE  PARADE  TOUR 

December  1965 


MEXICO 

February   1966 


Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23d  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84109 

485-2444  -  262-2337 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Reiief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600   Empire   Road,   Salt   Lake  City,   Utah     84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;   Leather  Cover  —  $5  7  j 

Yearly   Index   Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   if  bound  volumes   are  to   be  mailed. 
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NEW  AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  PLAN 

PAYS  $100  WEEKLY.. 

even  for  life  to  Non-drinkers  and  Non-Smokers! 

At  last — a  new  kind  of  hospitalization  plan  for  you  thousands  who  realize  drinking  and 
smoking  are  harmful.  Rates  are  fantastically  low  because  "poor  risk"  drinkers  and  smok- 
ers are  excluded.  Since  your  health  is  superior  there  is  no  age  limit,  no  physical  exami- 
nation, no  waiting  period.  Only  you  can  cancel  your  policy.  No  salesman  will  ever  call. 
Starting  the  first  day  you  enter  any  hospital,  you  will  be  paid  $14.28  a  day. 


You  do  not  smoke  or  drink- 
so  why  pay  premiums  for  those  who  do? 
Every  day  in  your  newspaper  you  see  more 
evidence  that  drinking  and  smoking  shorten 
life.  They're  now  one  of  America's  leading 
health  problems  —  a  prime  cause  of  the 
nigh  premium  rates  most  hospitalization 
policies  charge. 

Our  rates  are  based  on  your  superior  health, 
as  a  non-drinker  and  non-smoker.  The  new 
American  Temperance  Hospitalization  Plan 
:an  offer  you  unbelievably  low  rates  be- 
cause we  do  not  accept  drinkers  and 
imokers,  who  cause  high   rates. 


Also,  your  premiums  can  never  be  raised 
because  you  grow  older  or  have  too  many 
claims.  Only  a  general  rate  adjustment  up 
or  down  could  affect  your  low  rates.  And 
only  you  can  cancel  your  policy.  We  cannot. 

DO  THIS  TODAY! 

Fill  out  application  below  and  mail  right 
away.  Upon  approval,  your  policy  will  be 
promptly  mailed.  Coverage  begins  at  noon 
on  effective  date  of  your  policy.  Don't  de- 
lay. Every  day  almost  50.000  people  enter 
hospitals.  So  get  your  protection   now. 


We  invite  close  comparison 
with   any   other   plan. 
Actually,   no  other  is  like  ours.   But  com- 
pare  rates.    See   what   you   save. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Read  over  your  policy  carefully  Ask  your  min 
tsUr,  lawyer  and  doctor  to  examine  it.  Be  sure 
it  provides  exactly  what  we  say  tt  does  Then^ 
if  for  any  reason  at  all  you  are  not  100'/,,  satis- 
fied, just  mail  your  policy  bach  to  us  within  30 
days  and  we  wilt  immediately  refund  your  en- 
tire premium.  So  questions  asked.  You  can 
gain  thousands  of  dollars  .     you  risk  nothing 


READ  YOUR  AMERICAN 
TEMPERANCE  PLAN  BENEFITS 
1.     You  receive  $100  cash  weekly  — 

TAX  FREE— even  for  life. 

iom  the  first  day  you  enter  a  hospital.  Good  in  any 
lospital  in  the  world.  We  pay  in  addition  to  any  other 
nsurance  you  carry.  We  send  you  our  payments  Air 
tfail  Special  Delivery  so  you  have  cash  on  hand  fast. 
sTo  limit  on  number  of  times  you  collect. 

2.    We  cover  all  accidents  and  sicknesses, 

xcept  pregnancy,  any  act  of  war  or  military  service, 
ire-existing  accidents  or  sickness,  hospitalization 
aused  by  use  of  liquor  or  narcotics.  On  everything 
Ise  you're  fully  protected— at  amazingly  low  rates! 

3.     Other  benefits  for  loss 
within  90  days  of  accident 

is  described  in  policy).  We  pay  $2000  cash  for  acci- 
ental  death.  Or  S2000  cash  for  loss  of  one  hand,  one 
>ot.  or  sight  of  one  eye.  Or  $6000  cash  for  loss  of 
nth  eyes,  both  hands,  or  both  feet. 


TEAK  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY  BEFORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE 


IMPORTANT:  include  first  premium  with  application. 
LOOK  AT  THESE  AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  LOW  RATES 


P»¥  Monthly 

Pay  Yearly 

Each  adult 
19-59  pays 

$380 

'38 

Each   adult 
6069  pays 

$590 

'59 

Each   adult 
70-100  pays 

$790 

'79 

Eoch  child    I*  $080  J*>ft 

and    under    poyi  ^  *tO 

SAVE  TWO  MONTHS  PREMIUM  BY  FAYING  YEARLY! 


I   R.S.  3484 


APPLICATION  TO  BUCKINGHAM  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES,  LIBERTYVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  HOSPITALIZATION  POLICY 


Name   (P1EASE    PRINT). 
Street   or   R0   # 

Cniinl. 

Age 


Occupation 
Beneficiary 


peneiii  IJ,r  ' 

I  also  apply  for  coverage  tor  the  members  ol  my  family  listed  below 


BIRTH   DATE 


To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  are  you  and  all  members  i.sled  above  m  good 
health  and  frie  from  any  physical  impairment,  or  disease'  Yes  n  No  (I 
To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  have  you  or  any  member  above  listed  had  medical  advice 
or  treatment,  or  have  you  or  they  been  advised  to  have  a  surgical  operation  m  the  last 
five  yaari?  res  Q  No  Q  If  so.  please  give  details  slating  person  atlected.  cause. 
date,  name  and  address  ol  attending  physician,  and  whether  fully  recovered 


Neither  I  nor  any  person  listed  above  uses  tobacco  or  alcoholic  beverages,  and  I  hereby 
apply  for  a  policy  based  on  the  understanding  that  the  policy  does  not  cover  conditions 
originating  prior  to  its  effective  dale,  and  that  the  policy  is  issued  solely  and  entirely  m 
reliance  upon  the  written  answers  to  the  above  Questions 


Signed     X. 


AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATES,  lru.,j 

■OX    131.    IIIEITYVIUE.    IUINOIS 
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Mrs.  Hanna  Axelina  Johanson  Nyquist 
Weiser,  Idaho 


Mrs.  Adah  B.   Harrison 
Springville,  Utah 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pickett  Bott 
Burley,   Idaho 

Mrs.   Margaret  Marriott  Morris 
Marriott,  Utah 
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Mrs.  Barbara  Ellen  Wildman  Nessen 
Howell,  Utah 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Thackeray 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Lindsey  Bennion 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Mrs.  Malinda  Cook  Briggs 
Layton,   Utah 
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Miss  Florence  Pearl  Young 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Mary  Raymond  Peart 
Kaysville,  Utah 


Mrs.  Arabella  Smart  Parkinson   Daines 
Logan,   Utah 

Mrs.    Minna   Mandelkow   Kirchoff 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Mrs.  Martha  Amanda  Barron  Norton 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Amanda  Johnson 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Maude  Crane  Melville 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Eda  Picot  Mollo  Martin 
Santa  Ana,  California 

Mrs.   Harriett  Fotheringham  Tanner 
Claremont,  California 

Mrs.  Clara  Bull  Grundy 
San  Francisco,  California 

Mrs.   Beda  Sedell   Erickson 
Murray,  Utah 


The  Snowman 

I  am  something  like  a  snowman  on  a  sunny  day.  If  I  do  not  keep  adding 
new  things  and  new  ideas  to  my  life  —  if  I  stop  progressing,  I  am  likely  to 
find  myself  with  a  smaller  and  smaller  outlook  on  life. 

I  can  never  say,  "I  have  finished  working.  I  am  now  complete  and  the 
way  I  want  to  be.  I  can  rest  now."  When  we  say  that  we  start  shrinking  in- 
wardly, as  the  snowman  shrinks  in  the  sun. 

— Celia   L.   Luce 
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Deseret  Book  Proudly  Invites 
Everyone  to  . . . 

MEET 
THF 

MORMONS 


MEET  THE 
MORMONS 


Only 

$295 


Here  is  the  most  exciting  pictorial  introduction  to  the  Mormon 
people  that  is  available  in  print! 

It's  full  of  the  most  magnificent  full  color  and  black  and  white 
illustrations! 

It  is  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  numerous  church  agencies 
and  auxiliaries,  photographers  and  artists! 

It's  the  whole  story  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christof  Latter-day 
Saints  from  earliest  beginnings  to  space  age  operations! 

Compiled  by  Doyle  L.  Green  and  Randall  L.  Green! 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


It  WOll't  fit  him  for  fifteen  years  ...  But  now  is  the  time  to  assure  him  a  two  year 
opportunity  for  service  and  growth  on  an  LDS  mission.  How?  With  a  Beneficial  Life  Mission 
Motivator  Plan.  Here's  how  one  plan  works:  It's  a  regular  program  designed  to  make  cash 
available  for  a  mission!  —  Premium  is  paid  by  Beneficial  should  Dad  not  live  to  complete  pay- 
ing! —  Paid  up  options  in  case  plan  can't  be  continued!  . . . 
To  make  a  mission  for  your  child  more  than  a  good  inten- 
tion, let  your  Beneficial  Life  agent  show  you  these  and  many 
other  unique  features  of  a  Mission  Motivator  Plan  ...  OR 
write  for  further  information. 


Dept    E865 

BENEFICIAL  LIFE 

47  West  South  Temple  X^K/  Sail  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Linnie  F.  Robinson 

When  winter  comes  I  will   remember  autumn 
And  treasure  up  the  beauty  it  will  give; 
I  shall  not  see  the  killing  frost  or  storm  clouds — 
In  my  valley  of  perception  fall  will  live. 

No  more  will  I  be  chilled  by  wild  winds'  clamor, 
I  will  warm,  instead,  to  scarlet  maple  trees; 
The  quiet  stream  reflecting  green  and  copper 
Will  sing  forever  from  an  amber  frieze. 

And  I  will  lift  my  eyes  to  purple  shadows 
Across  the  summit  of  a   rock-bound  hill, 
Where  crimson  sumac  sarabands  its  hollows 
And   blueberry  thickets  their  days  fulfill. 

When  winter  comes   I  will   remember  autumn 
With   pageantry  forever  in  my  heart, 
And  walk  again  where  all  the  world  is  brightest — 
Look  for  me  in  autumn  where  the  first  flames  start. 
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My  September  Magazine  came  yester- 
day, and  it  is  full  of  lovely  and  inspir- 
ing features.  I  appreciated  reading  "A 
Prophet  in  These  Latter  Days"  (Birth- 
day Congratulations  to  President  David 
0.  McKay),  and  also  the  editorial  "Be- 
longing," by  Counselor  Marianne  C. 
Sharp. 

Annie  L.  Holyoak 
Burley,  Idaho 

I  was  just  reading  the  June  magazine 
and  came  across  the  article  on  Sister 
McKay.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  find 
the  Magazine  to  be  most  helpful  to 
me  in  my  work  here.  The  sisters  in  our 
branches  here  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  contact  with  "The  World-Wide 
Sisterhood."  Showing  the  sisters  the 
articles  on  womanhood,  the  family, 
and  food  really  enthuses  them.  We  are 
really  thankful  for  a  Magazine  that 
helps  so  much  with  members  and  in- 
vestigators. 

Elder  Stephen  M.  Winn 
Argentine  Mission 

I  was  so  happy  to  see  the  article  "Let's 
Speak  Correctly"  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  Magazine  (by  Myrtle  E.  Henderson). 
There  is  another  word  I  wish  had  been 
included  and  that  is  patriarchal.  I  have 
heard  many  supposedly  well-educated 
people  mispronounce  all,  or  most  -all, 
of  the  words  mentioned  in  the  article. 
I  think  this  type  of  information  is  won- 
derful to  have  in  the  Magazine.  We 
need  to  speak  correctly. 

Helen  Rentz 
Drain,  Oregon 

The  Magazine  was  a  gift  from  Sister 
Eloise  Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
who  was  a  good  missionary  in  Hong 
Kong  the  last  two  years.  I  thank  her 
very  much  for  letting  me  read  such  a 
good  Magazine.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much 
and  am  longing  for  it  every  month. 

Mrs.  Lily  N.  Chong 

Hong  Kong 

Southern  Far  East  Mission 


The  cover  of  the  September  Maga- 
zine is  very  beautiful,  and  the  stories 
and  articles  all  inspirational.  I  am 
waiting  for  all  the  issues  before  start- 
ing to  read  "Ring  Around  Her  Heart," 
by  Shirley  Thulin — too  impatient  to 
wait  a  whole  month  to  see  what  hap- 
pens. I  have  done  this  with  the  last 
few  serials  and  enjoy  them  so  much. 
Relief  Society  and  the  Magazine  are 
two  of  my  special  loves.  May  God 
continue  to  guide  you  in  serving  the 
women  of  the  Church. 

Helen  B.  Leslie 
Provo,  Utah 

As  a  novice  literature  class  leader,  I 
want  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
inspired  lessons  which  constitute  our 
literature  course  at  this  time.  I  feel 
that  they  are  timely,  essential,  broad- 
ening, refining,  and  truly  a  privilege  to 
conduct.  Relief  Society  is  the  leavening 
in  my  life,  and  I  truly  have  used  it  and 
the  Magazine  as  testimony  builders. 

Myrna  Tanner  Gibson 
Mesa,  Arizona 

I  wish  to  convey  my  deep  gratitude  for 
our  lovely  Magazine.  I  am  a  missionary 
in  the  Spanish-American  Mission,  and 
feel  it  hard  to  express  the  Magazine's 
value  as  a  tool  in  proselyting.  The  dear 
Spanish-speaking  sisters  love  to  listen 
as  we  translate  the  stories  into  their 
native  tongue,  and  they  progress 
spiritually,  as  well  as  materially,  from 
the  lessons  and  suggestions.  It  is  a 
happy  day  in  our  lives  when  the  Maga- 
zine comes. 

Elaine  Mott 
Laredo,  Texas 

I  have  taken  the  Magazine  for  fifty 
years  and  have  received  wonderful  in- 
spiration from  the  lessons,  stories,  and 
poems.  They  have  helped  in  guiding 
my  children. 

Emmaline  Winsor  McBride 
Pima,  Arizona 
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The 

Blessings 

of  Experience 

President  Belle  S.  Spafford 


[Address  Delivered  at  the 
General  Session  of  the 
Relief  Society  Annual 
General  Conference, 
September  29,  1965] 

■  Church  history  records  many 
accounts  of  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions that  beset  the  path  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith — he  who 
was  chosen  of  the  Lord  to  open 
this  dispensation.  No  account, 
perhaps,  reveals  more  graphically 
the  personal  hardship  endured 
by  the  Prophet  than  the  account 
of  his  incarceration  in  the  Liberty 
Jail,  where  indignities  to  his  re- 
fined and  sensitive  nature  were 
heaped  upon  him. 

Out  of  the  midst  of  his  tribula- 
tion he  called  upon  God  in  pas- 
sionate earnestness: 

Oh  God!  where  art  Thou?  And 
where  is  the  pavilion  that  covereth 
Thy  hiding  place?  How  long  shall 
Thy  hand  be  stayed,  and  Thine  eye 
.  .  .  behold  from  the  eternal  heavens, 
the  wrongs  of  Thy  people,  and  of  Thy 
servants,  and  Thy  ear  be  penetrated 
with  their  cries  .  .  .  O  Lord  .  .  .  Stretch 
forth  Thy  hand  ...  let  Thine  heart 
be  softened,  and  Thy  bowels  moved 
with  compassion  towards  us. 

And  God  answered  the  cries  of 
the  Prophet  and  said: 

My  son,  peace  be  unto  thy  soul; 
thine  adversity  and  thine  afflictions 
shall  be  but  a  small  moment;  and  then 
if  thou  endure  it  well,  God  shall  exalt 
thee  on  high  ...  If  thou  art  called  to 
pass  through  tribulation;  if  thou  art 
in  perils  among  false  brethren;  if 
thou  art  in  perils  among  robbers;  if 
thou  art  in  perils  by  land  or  by  sea; 
if  thou  art  accused  with  all  manner 
of  false  accusations;  if  thine  enemies 
fall  upon  thee;  if  they  tear  thee  from 
the  society  of  thy  father  and  mother 
and  brethren  and  sisters;  and  if  with 
a  drawn  sword  thine  enemies  tear 
thee  from  the  bosom  of  thy  wife,  and 
of  thine  offspring  ...  if  thou  shouldst 
be  cast  into  the  pit,  or  into  the  hands 
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of  murderers,  and  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  thee  ...  if  fierce 
winds  become  thine  enemy;  if  the 
heavens  gather  blackness,  and  all  the 
elements  combine  to  hedge  up  the 
way;  and  above  all,  if  the  very  jaws 
of  hell  shall  gape  open  the  mouth 
wide  after  thee,  know  thou,  my  son, 
that  all  these  things  shall  give  thee 
experience,  and  shall  be  for  thy  good 
(DHC  III,  page  291  ff). 

This  leads  us  to  ask,  "What 
really  is  this  thing  which  the 
Lord  called  experience,  and  what 
are  the  values  to  be  found  there- 
in, not  alone  for  the  Prophet  but 
for  each  of  our  Father's  chil- 
dren?" 

Experience,  I  believe,  is  the 
actual  living  through  of  an  event 
or  events;  it  is  personally  under- 
going enjoyment  or  suffering 
which  directly  affects  one's 
feelings,  one's  judgment,  and 
one's  character.  The  dictionary 
says,  "Experience  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  conscious  events 
which  compose  an  individual 
life."  Experience  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "Life's  greatest 
teacher,  one's  sure  source  of 
knowledge." 

A  gifted  writer,  Donald  Culross 
Peattie,  says  that  life  is  an  ad- 
venture in  experience  and  "as 
one's  head  is  silvered  o'er  with 
age,  his  variable  experiences 
make  him  sage." 

Another  writer  has  said,  that  a 
strong  and  well-constituted  man 
digests  his  experiences  (deeds 
and  misdeeds  all  included)  just 
as  he  digests  his  meats,  even 
when  he  has  some  tough  morsels 
to  chew  and  swallow,  and  from 
these  well-digested  morsels  comes 
nourishment  by  which  his  char- 
acter is  formed. 

Latter-day  Saints  know  that 
earth  life  is  a  proving  ground  for 
the    Father's    children;    that   ex- 


periences, both  pleasant  and 
difficult,  come  to  all;  that  each 
will  be  tested  by  the  experiences 
of  his  life,  and  his  character  and 
accomplishments  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  manner  in  which  he 
meets  the  testing  trials. 

The  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
Section  136:31,  tells  us,  "My 
people  must  be  tried  in  all  things 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  glory  that  I  have  for 
them,  even  the  glory  of  Zion;  and 
he  that  will  not  bear  chastise- 
ment is  not  worthy  of  my  king- 
dom." 

I  recall  being  authorized  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  the  First 
Presidency,  as  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom, to  interview  a  sister  relative 
to  her  call  to  become  a  member 
of  the  General  Board.  She  was 
an  intelligent  and  talented  wo- 
man, devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  work  of  Relief 
Society.  Her  quick  mind  readily 
grasped  the  importance  of  the 
call  and  what,  in  general,  would 
be  expected  of  her  as  a  board 
member  and  as  a  leader  of 
Latter-day  Saint  women.  She 
was  reluctant  to  accept  the  call 
since,  she  said,  she  felt  she  had 
not  had  experiences  in  life  which 
would  make  her  sufficiently  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  sisters  or  wise  in  her 
counsels  to  them.  She  said  her 
life  had  been  practically  devoid 
of  trial  or  hardship,  and  she 
feared  her  lack  of  kinship  of  ex- 
perience with  most  Relief  Society 
sisters  would  keep  them  from 
drawing  lovingly  to  her.  This  she 
could  not  bear.  Then,  she  said 
this,  which  has  remained  with  me 
through  the  years,  "Insofar  as 
experiences  which  test  and  de- 
velop one  are  concerned,  my  life 
has  been  quite  impoverished." 
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This  beautiful  woman  who,  at 
that  moment,   felt  her  life  had 
been      impoverished      was      the 
daughter    of    one    of    our    most 
prominent    and    financially    suc- 
cessful Church  leaders.    She  had 
long  enjoyed  the  prestige  as  well 
as  the  other  advantages  of  be- 
longing to   such   a   family.     Her 
husband,  too,  held  high  office  in 
the  Church  and  was  profession- 
ally   and    financially    successful. 
She  had  a  beautiful  home  and  a 
lovely  family  of  bright  children. 
She,  herself,  was  personally  at- 
tractive,   healthy    in    mind    and 
body,     gifted     far    beyond     the 
average  woman.  Yet  she  felt  un- 
qualified to  accept  a  wonderful 
Church    calling    because    of    the 
ease  of  her  life  experiences. 

I  suggested  that  she  delay  de- 
cision for  a  few  days,  that  she 
talk  the  matter  over  with  her 
husband  and  her  father.  The 
next  morning  she  returned  to  the 
office  and  humbly  accepted  the 
call.  She  said  her  father  had  told 
her  not  to  worry  about  her  lack 
of  hard  and  testing  life  experi- 
ences. She  would  not  be  denied 
these,  nor  would  any  of  our  Fa- 
ther's children. 

He  had  quoted  to  her  the 
teachings  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham 
wherein  he  said  they  would  make 
an  earth  whereon  the  spirits  God 
had  created  might  dwell,  and  he 
would  prove  them  herewith  to 
see  if  they  would  do  all  things 
whatsoever  the  Lord  their  God 
should  command  them.  She  said 
her  father  had  told  her  that  the 
way  of  trial  was  ordained  of  God, 
even  for  his  most  favored  sons 
and  daughters.  It  was  a  means 
of  development  and  purification, 
a  means  whereby  man  would  be 
proved  in  earth  life.  To  some 
persons,  trial  came  early  in  life; 


with  others,  it  was  withheld  until 
later  years,  but  in  due  time  it 
came  to  all.  Furthermore,  her 
father  had  indicated  to  her  that 
acceptance  of  the  call  would 
bring  a  strength  that  would  sus- 
tain her  in  adversity  when  it 
came. 

In  time,  life  did  bring  to  this 
sister,  in  rapid  succession,  trial, 
hardship,  sorrow,  disappoint- 
ment, even  physical  suffering. 
She  proved  herself  capable  of 
rallying  the  forces  which  enabled 
her  to  meet  each  experience  with 
patience,  faith,  and  fortitude,  de- 
void of  bitterness  or  a  spirit  of 
rebellion.  And  there  emerged 
from  these  experiences  a  woman 
of  rare  spiritual  strength,  a  com- 
passionate and  understanding 
woman,  a  woman  wise  in  counsel, 
an  example  to  the  women  of  the 
Church  of  one's  power  to  rise 
above  adversity,  a  loving  and 
beloved  Relief  Society  leader,  a 
soul  refined. 

Truly,  it  is  not  what  comes  to 
us  by  way  of  experience  but  how 
we     meet     the     difficulty     that 
counts.  In  meeting  the  adversi- 
ties of  life  one's  greatest  strength 
is  a  firm  and  abiding  testimony 
of   the   gospel,    a   knowledge   of 
God's  great  plan  of  life  and  salva- 
tion. This  knowledge  enables  one 
to  determine  the  true  values  of 
life  and  directs  him  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  which  is  of  eternal  worth. 
Life's  denials,  hardships,  tribula- 
tions,  small   or   great,   are   then 
viewed  in  true  perspective,  and 
one  is  lifted  above  them  and  sus- 
tained in  going  forward.    Testi- 
mony   comes    through   effort:    a 
study  of  the  words  and  will  of 
the    Lord    as    given    us    by    his 
prophets;      it      comes      through 
prayer;    it   comes   through   min- 
gling   with    the   saints;    through 
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activity  within  the  Church; 
through  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mandments. 

Strength  to  meet  adversity 
comes  through  seeking  counsel 
of  the  Lord  as  contained  in  the 
holy  scriptures.  Counsel  and  the 
comforting  power  of  the  Lord  are 
always  available  through  this 
source.  True,  the  scriptures  speak 
to  us  as  a  collective  body — his 
Church,  but  they  speak  also  to  us 
as  individuals,  if  we  will  but  let 
them.  True,  we  must  be  on 
familiar  terms  with  them,  having 
full  faith,  applying  the  divine 
wisdom  to  our  individual  prob- 
lems and  circumstances. 

To  one  in  sorrow  do  they  not 
say,  "Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted"? 

To  one  engulfed  with  fear  over 
the  perplexities  of  the  times  they 
say,  "Fear  not,  little  flock;  do 
good;  let  earth  and  hell  combine 
against  you,  for  if  ye  are  built 
upon  my  rock,  they  cannot  pre- 
vail" (D&C  6:34). 

To  one  who  must  make  a 
troublesome  and  far-reaching  de- 
cision is  not  this  wise  counsel 
given:  "You  must  study  it  out  in 
your  mind;  then  you  must  ask 
me  if  it  be  right,  and  if  it  is  right 
I  will  cause  that  your  bosom  shall 
burn  within  you;  therefore,  you 
shall  feel  that  it  is  right"  (D&C 
9:8). 

Wise,  indeed,  is  the  woman  who 
fortifies  herself  to  meet  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  scriptures. 

Inspired  guidance  and  in- 
creased strength  are  available  to 
us  through  prayer.  The  Lord 
mercifully  invites  us  to  lay  our 
burdens  at  his  feet.  In  Alma  (37: 
37)  we  are  admonished,  "Counsel 
with  the  Lord  in  all  thy  doings, 


and  he  will  direct  thee  for  good." 
These  are  not  idle  words  spoken 
by  man.  They  are  the  words  of 
the  Lord  to  his  beloved  children 
— to  you  and  to  me. 

As  we  review  our  lives  and 
those  of  others  about  us,  we  be- 
come aware  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  is  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  pleasant  and  difficult 
experiences  of  life;  that  with 
breadth  of  experience  lives  are  en- 
riched. We  know  that  the  more 
difficult  experiences  make  us 
more  understanding  of  others  and 
more  compassionate  towards 
them.  We  recognize  that  through 
self-mastery  in  rising  above  the 
trials  of  life,  character  is  de- 
veloped and  refined.  We  know 
that  in  none  of  the  tribulations  of 
life  do  we  stand  alone.  Always 
the  Lord  is  near  to  comfort, 
guide,  and  sustain  us,  to  raise  up 
friends  unto  us.  We  know  that  we 
must  be  tested  if  earth  life  is  to 
fulfill  its  purpose.  We  see  the 
truth  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord  when  he  ten- 
derly said  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  "...  know  thou,  my  son, 
that  all  these  things  shall  give 
thee  experience,  and  shall  be  for 
thy  good." 

Latter-day  Saint  mothers, 
obedient  to  God's  commands, 
may  ever  find  comfort  in  this 
blessed  promise  of  the  Lord, 
whether  their  path  be  through 
green  pastures  or  over  rocky 
roads: 

And  now,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  and 
what  I  say  unto  one  I  say  unto  all, 
be  of  good  cheer,  little  children;  for  I 
am  in  your  midst,  and  I  have  not  for- 
saken you  (D&C  61:36). 

May  this  be  our  blessing  is  my 
earnest  prayer. 
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Measuring 

Rod 

Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp 


[Address  Delivered  at  the 

General  Session  of  the 

Relief  Society  Annual 

General  Conference, 

September  29,  1965] 

■  In  recent  months,  an  editorial 
of  Elder  Mark  E.  Petersen's 
which  I  read  in  the  Church 
News  has  kept  coming  back  into 
my  memory,  and  from  its  study 
I  feel  that  I  have  just  begun  to 
realize  a  deeper,  more  signifi- 
cant meaning  to  the  first  and 
second  great  commandments. 


The  editorial  said: 

The  final  judgment  is  not  going  to 
be  a  weighing  of  the  good  against  the 
bad  on  a  pair  of  scales  to  see  which 
way  we  may  slide — into  heaven  or  hell. 

The  Judgment  Day  is  a  time  when 
we  will  be  measured  to  see  if  we  have 
become  Christ-like  in  our  souls. 

Those  who  are  like  Christ  will  go 
with  him,   but  no  others. 

The  more  I  pondered  these 
words,  the  better  became  my  un- 
derstanding of  why  love  is  the 
key  to  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  to  his 
earthly  children. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is 
the  first  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets  (Matt.  22: 37-40) . 

Another  scripture  which  had 
perplexed  me  also  came  to  mind 
from  Paul's  eloquent  declaration: 

Charity  never  faileth:  but  whether 
there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail; 
whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall 
cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away.  .  .  .  And  now  abid- 
eth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity" 
(1  Cor.   13:8,   13). 

The  revealing  words  of  Mormon 
also  came  to  mind:  "But  charity 
is  the  pure  love  of  Christ,  and  it 
endureth  forever;  and  whoso  is 
found  possessed  of  it  at  the  last 
day,  it  shall  be  well  with  him" 
(Moroni  7:47). 

In  this  measuring  of  our  souls 
at  the  judgment  day,  evidently 
love  will  be  the  measuring  rod. 

I  tried  to  face  my  actions,  as 
you  face  yours.  What  was  I  doing 
to  show  my  love  of  God,  my  love 
of  neighbor?  But  wait!   Another 
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thought  struck  me — not  just  my 
actions — but  my  feelings,  my  de- 
sires, my  thoughts — how  much 
love  was  in  them?  I  recalled  the 
half-jesting  words  of  a  sister,  "I'm 
not  afraid  of  being  judged  by  my 
actions,  I  can  make  myself  do 
good  acts,  but  I'm  afraid  of  being 
judged  by  my  thoughts."  In  line 
with  Brother  Petersen's  editorial, 
this  statement  took  on  significant 
meaning. 

Every  act  of  the  Savior  was 
prompted  by  love  for  us.  His 
spirit,  his  being  harbored  no  dis- 
honesty, envy,  hatred,  jealousy, 
malice,  or  selfishness.  He  did  what 
he  had  seen  his  Father  do  ".  . .  for 
he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just" (Matt.  5:45).  "For  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life" 
(John  3:16). 

What  does  this  mean  in  our 
daily  lives  as  Latter-day  Saint 
women,  as  wives,  as  mothers?  A 
wife  goes  into  the  kitchen  to  pre- 
pare a  meal  for  her  family.  She 
serves  an  appetizing  dinner  to 
them  in  a  calm  manner.  Inward- 
ly she  may  be  a  seething  mass  of 
resentment.  Her  husband  did  not 
tell  her  he  was  bringing  a  guest  to 
dinner.  The  children  did  not  as- 
sist her.  She  still  had  much  to  ac- 
complish that  evening.  Her  feel- 
ings were  hurt  from  the  lack  of 
consideration  shown  her.  In  plac- 
ing up  the  measuring  rod  of  love, 
does  it  matter  what  her  family 
may  or  may  not  have  done?  The 
question  for  her  is — was  her  spirit 
Christ-like? 

We  read  of  the  words  of  the 
Savior  to  the  Pharisees  wherein 
he  called  them  whited  sepulchres 


which  appeared  beautiful  out- 
wardly but  within  were  unclean. 
That  description,  to  a  degree, 
may  be  closer  than  2,000  years 
ago. 

Love  is  the  hardest  taskmaster. 
We  all  suffer  mentally,  physically, 
and  spiritually.  We  all  experience 
disappointment,  heartache,  disil- 
lusionment, regrets,  sorrows.  We 
must  learn  to  submit  to  all  in  a 
Christ-like  spirit — ".  .  .  Father, 
forgive  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do"  (Luke  23:34); 
"...  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt"  (Matt.  26:39). 

A  Christ-like  spirit  seems  un- 
attainable, but  the  closer  we  come 
to  the  statement  "God  is  love," 
the  nearer  its  attainment.  As  we 
increase  in  love  the  better  we 
realize  "Men  are  that  they  might 
have  joy." 

Relief  Society  is  a  great  tool  of 
the  Lord  to  help  his  daughters 
attain  perfection.  As  it  increases 
testimonies,  it  enlarges  the  soul; 
as  it  serves  others,  it  floods  the 
soul  with  love.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  declared:  "Relief  Society 
is  not  only  to  relieve  the  poor  but 
to  save  souls" — to  save  our  own 
souls  while  we  learn  to  love  our 
sisters  and  help  to  save  theirs. 

I  would  that  every  Latter-day 
Saint  woman  loved  Relief  Society. 
Believe  me,  it  does  assist  us  to 
acquire  a  more  Christ-like  spirit. 
As  we  learn  and  serve  in  Relief 
Society,  we  become  increasingly 
humble.  We  realize  more  keenly 
our  faults,  but  the  measuring  rod 
of  love  is  stretched  up  beside  each 
one  of  us,  and  the  goal  of  eternal 
life  is  ever  in  front  of  us.  May  we 
let  Relief  Society  nurture  charity 
in  each  of  us.  May  we  be  found 
to  possess  charity  at  the  last  day 
that  it  may  be  well  with  us,  I 
pray. 
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Behold,  I  Have 

Set  Before  Thee 

an  Open  Door 

Counselor  Louise  W.  Madsen 


[Address  Delivered  at  the 

General  Session  of  the 

Relief  Society  Annual 

General  Conference, 

September  29,  1965] 


■  That  man  may  understand 
his  mission,  Christ  has  referred 
to  himself  thus:  "I  am  the  door; 
by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he 
shall  be  saved,,  (John  10:7). 
The  scriptures  record  many  uses 
by  the  Savior  of  a  "doorway,"  as 
a  symbol  of  entering  into  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

"Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock;  if  any  man  hear  my 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  unto  him,  and  will  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me"  (Rev.  3: 
20).  A  famous  painting  il- 
lustrating this  biblical  quotation 
shows  Christ  standing  at  a  door 
which  has  no  knob,  signifying 
that  the  door  can  only  be  opened 
from  within;  that  he  who  desires 
to  welcome  the  Savior  into  his 
home  must  open  his  heart  and 
soul  and  invite  the  Savior  to 
enter. 

The  symbolism  is  further  seen 
in  another  familiar  quotation, 
"Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you"  (Luke  11:9).  All  of 
these  statements  place  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  individuals 
themselves  to  take  the  action 
necessary  to  enter  the  doorway 
prepared  for  them. 

As  God  inspired  his  Prophet 
to  "turn  the  key"  in  behalf  of 
women,  it  was  as  though  he  said 
to  his  daughters,  "Behold,  I  have 
set  before  thee  an  open  door" 
(Rev.  3:8),  and  those  who  enter 
in  will  find  "a  great  door  and 
effectual  is  opened  unto  me" 
(I  Cor.  16:9). 

Relief  Society  is  the  doorway 
to    many    wonderful    things,    all 
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calculated  to  make  life  more 
beautiful,  satisfying,  effective, 
and  happy.  As  one  enters  the 
mansion  that  is  Relief  Society, 
other  inner  doors  may  be 
opened,  each  one  showing  new 
vistas,  inviting  further  explora- 
ation,  opening  to  greater  under- 
standing, and,  as  the  Lord  has 
said,  revealing  the  great  door 
opening  unto  him. 

Relief  Society  is  a  door- 
way to  spiritual  growth.  Spir- 
itual growth  comes  from  a 
combination  of  study  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  writings  of 
those  who  know  and  understand 
the  word  of  God,  and  of  being 
attuned  to  the  Spirit  which  re- 
veals, prompts,  and  fills  the  soul 
and  mind  with  understanding. 
Relief  Society  provides  a  way  to 
greater  and  deeper  conversion 
and  to,  unwavering  faith  and 
testimony.  The  Society's  "prin- 
ciples are  to  practice  holiness." 
The  all-encompassing  reason  for 
its    existence    is    to    save    souls. 

Relief  Society  is  a  doorway  to 
happier  living.  Happiness  has  no 
selfish  implications.  It  comes  to 
those  who  make  others  happy. 
Its  source  in  a  woman's  life  re- 
volves around  her  home.  Practi- 
cal training,  as  given  in  Relief 
Society,  assures  increased  dedi- 
cation to  her  role  as  wife  and 
mother.  No  greater  happiness 
comes  to  her  than  to  know 
that  she  has  succeeded  in  her 
home,  that  her  support  has 
added  to  the  achievements  of  her 
husband,  that  her  loving  di- 
rection of  her  children  has 
resulted  in  worthy  sons  and 
daughters.  Happiness  also  comes 
to  a  woman  in  her  individual 
development,  in  her  acquisition 
of  skills  and  learning,  in  her  use 


of  this  life  as  a  time  to  prepare  for 
eternity. 

Relief  Society  is  a  doorway  to 
companionship.  One  of  the 
delights  of  life  is  the  companion- 
ship of  those  whom  we  love, 
respect,  and  admire,  those  whose 
aspirations  and  ideals  we  may 
share,  those  we  may  teach  or  by 
whom  we  may  be  taught,  those 
with  whom  we  walk  in  prayer 
and  worship  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  those  who  give  inspira- 
tion and  motivate  us  to  greater 
effort.  How  joyous  and  lasting 
are  friendships  made  in  Relief 
Society. 

Relief  Society  is  a  doorway  to 
service.  The  commandments  of 
the  Father  require  service  to  him 
and  his  children  as  part  of  that 
which  will  gain  for  us  eternal 
life  in  the  celestial  kingdom.  Op- 
portunity to  give  service  is  pro- 
vided by  Relief  Society.  The 
"combined  efforts"  of  members 
of  this  "charitable  society"  add 
to  the  efficacy  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  service  which  can  be 
given.  The  cherishing,  tender 
care  which  marked  the  work  of 
Jesus  is  emulated  by  Relief 
Society. 

Relief  Society  is  a  doorway  to 
knowledge.  The  Lord  has  ad- 
monished his  children  to  gain 
knowledge  by  study  and  also  by 
faith.  He  has  given  them  the 
commandments  to  teach  one 
another,  to  gather  together  to 
learn  of  his  word.  Through  his 
Prophet  he  has  promised  his 
daughters  that  knowledge  and 
intelligence  would  flow  down 
upon  them,  and  he  has  urged 
them  to  widen  their  field  of 
knowledge.  Relief  Society  makes 
it  possible  for  the  sisters  to  heed 
these  admonitions,  to  follow  this 
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counsel,  and  to  participate  in 
learning  activities  which  will  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

Relief  Society  is  a  doorway  to 
more  perfect  womanhood.  The 
divine  plan  for  women  is  un- 
folded in  its  tenets.  Its  mem- 
bers are  taught  to  give  greater 
response  to  the  sacred  obli- 
gations of  motherhood.  Its 
great  women  provide  patterns  of 
virtues  to  be  emulated,  virtues  of 
modesty  and  beautiful  womanli- 
ness. Relief  Society  may  be  a 
doorway  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  Father's  purposes  for  his 
daughters. 

Relief  Society  is  a  wide-open 
doorway.    All  who  enter  in  will 


be  blessed  and  uplifted.  Sister- 
hood will  have  greater  meaning. 
Service  given  under  the  direction 
of  the  Society  will  provide  an 
outlet  for  charitable  feelings. 
Knowledge  will  be  shared  and 
learning  encouraged.  Personal 
growth  will  be  sure  in  a  pleasing 
variety  of  ways.  Spirituality  will 
be  magnified.  Love  will  encircle 
those  who  enter  Relief  Society's 
doorway. 

Sisters,  remember  always  that 
the  Lord  has  said:  "Behold,  I 
have  set  before  thee  an  open 
door."  Enter  the  door  in  faith 
and  complete  confidence  and 
you  will  find  that  "a  great  door 
and  effectual  is  opened." 


Life 

Catherine   B.   Bowles 

Winds  of  life  blow  fiercely 
Along  the  stormy  way; 
Clouds  come  by  the  dozen 
To  darken  every  day. 
Dangers  will  soon  diminish 
And  clouds  become  more  bright, 
Burdens  will  grow  smaller 
Until  they  fade  from  sight. 
God  is  watching  over  us 
With  guidance  from  above, 
And  faith  will  bring  the  sunshine 
With  courage,  strength,  and  love. 


Only  the  Voice 

Margery  S.   Stewart 

.   .   .  Once  in  a  November  field  at  home, 

I  heard  a  lark  singing, 

But  when  I  searched,  there  was 

Only  the  voice  there.   .   .   . 

Let  me  be  summoned, 

Lest  only  my  longing  remain 

To  startle  a  hunter 

Late  coming  from  the  plain. 
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and 

\Jr   I    1   Ivl  Cl  1               lOll    Uv  IIUI  lw 

President  Belle  S.  Spafford 

[Delivered  at  the  Officers  Meeting 
of  the  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Con- 
ference, September  29,  1965] 


■  A  report  of  the  status  of  Re- 
lief Society,  together  with  new 
recommendations  or  instructions 
of  the  General  Board,  are 
scheduled  each  year  for  the  Of- 
ficers Meeting  of  the  General 
Relief   Society   Conference. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  Relief 
Societies  of  the  Church  are  in 
good  condition.  The  Society  is 
growing  in  size. 

The  Society  is  proving  to  be 
an  effective  instrument  for  the 
development  of  woman  leader- 
ship within  the  Church.  During 
the  past  two  years  special  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  upon  this 
with  encouraging  results.  There 
are  183,000  women  holding  lead- 
ership positions  in  Relief  So- 
ciety   and,    on    the    whole,    the 


quality  of  their  work  is  very 
good.  We  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  leadership  of  the  young 
women  in  the  college  campus 
Relief  Societies.  We  note  with 
gratitude  the  continued  activity 
of  those  who  have  left  the  cam- 
puses and  established  residences 
elsewhere.  Many  of  these  young 
women  are  with  their  husbands 
who  are  in  the  Armed  Services, 
or  who  are  on  special  govern- 
ment assignments  in  foreign 
countries.  These  young  women 
are  giving  outstanding  leader- 
ship to  Relief  Society  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  careful  adherence  to 
General  Board  recommendations 
and  programs  is  standardizing 
the  work  of  Relief  Societies 
throughout    the    Church,    giving 
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strength  to  local  Societies  and  to 
the  organization  as  a  whole.  It 
is  noticeable  that,  in  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  there  are 
deviations  from  General  Board 
regulation  or  where  there  have 
been  modifications  or  substitu- 
tions of  General  Board  pro- 
grams, the  records  of  these 
Societies  do  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  the  other 
stakes.  We,  therefore,  commend 
close  adherence  to  General 
Board  regulations  and  programs, 
cautioning  leaders  against  devi- 
ating therefrom. 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you 
that  the  Relief  Society  Hand- 
book of  Instructions  has  been 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
The  draft  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee.  When 
it  is  approved  and  ready  for  use, 
you  will  be  notified.  Until  such 
time,  continue  to  use  the  present 
Handbook  as  you  have  been 
doing. 

COORDINATED  PROGRAM 

Sisters,  we  acknowledge  your 
cooperation  in  support  of  the 
coordinated  program  of  the 
Church.  Your  acceptance  of 
changes  in  programs  and  proce- 
dures has  been  appreciated.  We 
particularly  commend  you  for 
your  encouragement  and  helpful- 
ness in  the  home-centered  gospel 
teaching  program.  You  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  Family 
Home  Evening  and  transferred 
it  to  ward  leaders  whom  you  are 
guiding  and  assisting  in  meeting 
their  many  responsibilities  to  the 
mothers  in  promoting  this  vital 
and  inspired  program.  May  the 
successes  which  you  see  all  about 
you  encourage  sustained  enthu- 
siasm and  effort. 


MEMBERSHIP 

There  were  12,701  new  mem- 
bers enrolled  during  1964, 
making  a  total  of  274,703. 
While  this  may  seem  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial increase  when  the  figure 
is  viewed  alone,  when  compared 
with  the  increases  for  the 
preceding  years  it  seems  to  bear 
analysis.  For  example,  in  1963 
the  membership  increase  was 
approximately  14,000.  In  1962 
it  was  approximately  17,000. 
We  urge  you  whose  membership 
increase  last  year  was  less  than 
in  previous  years  carefully  to 
consider  the  reasons.  Strengthen 
your  efforts,  where  possible.  Re- 
view the  recommendations  given 
at  the  last  General  Conference 
as  well  as  those  given  at  the 
Relief  Society  sessions  of  the 
1965  stake  quarterly  confer- 
ences. 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  RECORDS 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  change 
will  be  made  in  the  Relief 
Society  records  in  1967  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  recommenda- 
tions. Therefore,  identical  record 
books  and  annual  reports  now 
in  use  will  continue  to  be  used 
in  1966  and  until  September 
1967.  Careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  extra  sheets 
needed  for  the  record  book  fillers 
as  explained  in  the  "Bulletin  to 
Stake  Relief  Society  Secretary- 
Treasurers,"  issued  July  16. 

Instructions  have  recently 
been  received  from  the  Church 
Historian's  Office  that,  effective 
October  1965,  the  procedure  for 
submitting  Auxiliary  records  to 
the  Church  Historian's  Office 
for  permanent  filing  has  been 
changed  and  we  are  now  directed 
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that  all  Relief  Society  records 
for  the  year  1964  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  respective  stake 
and  ward  clerks  for  transmittal 
to  the  Church  Historian's  Office 
during  the  month  of  October 
1965. 

ATTENDANCE 

Attendance  figures  have  been 
more  than  maintained.  There 
was  an  average  of  103,515 
women  in  attendance  at  the  reg- 
ular weekly  meetings — an  in- 
crease   of    approximately    3,000. 

EDUCATION 

We  remind  you  of  the  reversal 
of  the  social  science  and  litera- 
ture meetings,  beginning  this 
October.  Social  science  will  be 
presented  at  the  third  weekly 
meeting  of  the  month  and  liter- 
ature at  the  fourth  weekly 
meeting.  Courses  of  study  for 
the  1965-66  education  season 
are  as  follows: 

Visiting  Teacher  Message : 
The  eight  visiting  teacher  mes- 
sages are  taken  from  the  88th 
Section  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  The  author,  Sister 
Christine  Robinson,  points  out  in 
the  preview  that  "this  section  of 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  is 
given  as  a  guide  to  show  all  of 
us  today  that  the  way  of  life  is 
truth  and  that  the  truth  we  pos- 
sess in  the  gospel  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  may  find  peace,  joy, 
success  and  exaltation."  These 
messages  are  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  mothers  in  the 
home  at  this  time. 

Theology:  The  theology  course 
will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Doctrine    and    Covenants    with 


a  study  of  Sections  88-92.  These 
sections  include  the  important 
revelation  known  as  the  "Word 
of  Wisdom."  Two  lessons  will  be 
devoted  to  this  subject.  It  is 
felt  that  our  study  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  is  hav- 
ing far-reaching  influence  in  the 
lives  of  the  sisters.  Women  of 
the  Church  should  be  familiar 
with  the  revelations  of  the  Lord 
in  this  dispensation.  We  en- 
courage class  leaders  to  continue 
their  excellent  work  in  inspiring 
the  members  to  study  the  revel- 
ations for  themselves.  In  every 
theology  class,  copies  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  should 
be  in  evidence  in  the  hands 
of  class  members.  An  individual 
study  of  the  revelations  accom- 
panied by  a  class  discussion  of 
the  lesson  material  so  ably  pre- 
pared by  Elder  Roy  W.  Doxey, 
offer  rich  opportunity  for  the 
women  of  the  Church  to  learn 
revealed  gospel  truths  so  that 
they  may  be  applied  in  their 
individual  lives. 

Work  Meeting:  From  October 
through  December  1965,  and  in 
February  1966,  the  work  meeting 
discussions  prepared  by  Winni- 
fred  Jardine  and  published  under 
the  general  heading,  "Molding  A 
Happy  Life,"  which  were  discon- 
tinued in  order  that  the  coordin- 
ated lessons,  "Teaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  Home,"  could  be 
used,  will  be  resumed.  Com- 
mencing January  1966,  and 
continuing  on  for  a  twelve-month 
period,  a  new  series  of  discus- 
sions prepared  by  Hazel  S. 
Cannon  entitled,  "Development 
Through  Homemaking  Educa- 
tion," will  be  used.  This  course 
will  include  practical  homemak- 
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ing  helps,  information  on  wise 
buying,  money  management,  and 
similar  subjects. 

Social  Science:  Starting  with 
the  October  lesson,  the  series, 
"Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the 
Home,"  becomes  the  social 
science  course.  These  lessons,  as 
you  know,  are  delightfully 
written  by  Sister  Alberta  H. 
Christensen,  General  Board  mem- 
ber. They  are  coordinated  with 
the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  les- 
sons. 

Literature:  The  literature 
course  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  course,  "The  Individual  and 
Human  Values  As  Seen  Through 
Literature."  Out  of  the  Best 
Books,  a  valuable  volume  deal- 
ing with  world  literature  espe- 
cially prepared  for  the  use  of 
Relief  Society  by  Bruce  B.  Clark 
and  Robert  K.  Thomas  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  is  again 
the  text.  Reports  of  the  favor- 
able response  of  the  sisters  to  the 
analytical  study  of  world  litera- 
ture, as  presented  in  the 
literature  course  of  last  season, 
and  which  will  be  followed  again 
this  year,  are  appreciated. 

The  General  Board  has  re- 
ceived numbers  of  letters  from 
Relief  Society  officers  and  liter- 
ature class  leaders  appealing  for 
a  continuation  of  the  study  of 
literature  according  to  the  plan 
that  has  been  in  use  during  past 
years.  As  you  know,  courses  of 
study  are  now  being  planned 
within  a  framework  established 
by  the  Coordinating  Committee 
as  approved  by  the  Presiding 
Authorities  of  the  Church.  We 
assure  you  that  the  need  for  cul- 
tural     influences      through      our 


educational  courses  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of  by  this  committee. 
If  present  plans  materialize,  we 
are  confident  that  you  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  any  modifica- 
tion in  present  courses  and  that 
you  will  be  happy  with  the  les- 
sons provided. 

SPECIAL  LESSONS  FOR 
RELIEF  SOCIETY 

To  meet  the  needs  of  Societies 
desiring  simplified  courses  of 
study,  including  some  of  the 
Indian  Relief  Societies,  special 
lessons  have  again  been  provided 
by  the  Relief  Society  General 
Board.  These  lessons  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  prepared  last 
year,  and  then  designated  as 
Indian  Lessons,  Volume  1.  The 
1965-66  manual  Special  Lessons 
for  Relief  Society,  Volume  2  is 
available  at  the  General  Board 
office  at  a  cost  of  $1.75. 

Indian  or  Spanish  Relief  Soci- 
eties just  being  organized  are 
advised  to  begin  their  studies 
with  Lessons  for  Indian  Relief 
Societies,  Volume  1. 

WORK  MEETING 

Work  meeting  continues  to  be 
the  second-best  attended  meet- 
ing, attesting  the  continuing  in- 
terest of  the  sisters  in  creative 
handwork  and  in  learning  new 
and  better  methods  of  home- 
making.  With  regard  to  the 
character  and  activities  of  this 
meeting,  the  General  Board  rec- 
ommends that  a  social  spirit 
characterize  the  work  meeting 
and  that  an  atmosphere  of  infor- 
mality and  a  feeling  of  friendly 
cooperation  be  maintained.  Sew- 
ing assignments  for  the  Church 
Welfare  Program  continue  to 
take  precedence  over  any  other 
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activity.  Although  sewing  is  of 
major  importance,  the  General 
Board  encourages  the  teaching 
of  other  arts  and  skills,  such  as 
knitting,  quilting,  the  giving  of 
instructions  in  cooking,  cleaning, 
budgeting,  and  similar  home- 
making  matters. 

Last  year  there  was  a  total  of 
over  one  and  a  half  million  arti- 
cles completed  in  the  work  meet- 
ing, an  increase  of  over  100,000 
articles. 

In  our  educational  and  home- 
making  programs,  the  Coordin- 
ating Committee  is  placing 
special  emphasis  on  what  they 
term  "involvement."  Involve- 
ment means  the  act  of  embracing 
or  including.  In  planning  work 
meeting  activities,  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  need  to  involve 
every  sister,  old  and  young, 
mother  or  grandmother,  skilled 
or  unskilled.  In  the  work  meet- 
ing department  of  this  confer- 
ence there  will  be  a  display 
of  items  particularly  appealing 
to  the  older  sisters. 

SEWING   MACHINES 

We  note  a  small  increase  in 
the  number  of  local  Relief  Soci- 
eties owning  sewing  machines. 
We  still  do  not  have,  however,  an 
average  of  one  machine  for  each 
ward  or  branch  Relief  Society. 
The  General  Board  considers 
that  at  least  one  sewing  machine 
in  good  working  order  is 
important  equipment  for  each 
Relief  Society  to  own,  if  it  aims 
to  conduct  the  recommended 
work  meeting  program. 

VISITING  TEACHING 

We  rejoice  in  the  continued 
growth,  strength,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  visiting  teaching  pro- 


gram. During  1964,  a  total  of  four 
and  a  half  million  visits,  an  in- 
crease of  141,000  over  1963,  were 
made  to  the  homes  by  over  120,- 
000  visiting  teachers.  An  average 
of  9.2  visits  was  made  in  the 
stakes  to  each  family  and  an  aver- 
age of  8  visits  was  made  Church- 
wide. 

COMPASSIONATE  SERVICE 

The  compassionate  services  re- 
flect the  very  heart  and  soul  of 
Relief  Society.  In  a  day  when 
people  seem  to  be  growing  in- 
creasingly self-centered  and  to 
be  directing  so  much  of  their 
energies  toward  material  gain,  it 
is  impressive  and  important  that 
Relief  Society  steadfastly  holds 
to  the  concept,  "I  am  my  sis- 
ter's keeper." 

MAGAZINE 

The  circulation  figures  for  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  which 
is  such  a  valuable  instrument  in 
furthering  the  ideals  and  work  of 
Relief  Society,  are  gratifying. 
At  the  close  of  1964  the  circula- 
tion was  231,933,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  14,536. 
(You  will  note  the  increase  in 
Magazine  subscriptions  was  ap- 
proximately 3,000  higher  than 
the  increase  in  membership). 

CHURCH  WELFARE  PARTICIPATION 

Church  welfare  activities  con- 
tinue to  engage  the  time  and 
attention  of  Relief  Society 
women.  There  were  109,000 
family  visits  made  by  Relief 
Society  presidents  under  the 
direction  of  their  respective 
bishops  during  1964  with  73,580 
other  contacts  being  made.  This 
was    an    increase    of    33,000    in 
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these  two  areas  of  service.  There  conference  sessions  for  1966  will 
were  810,000  hours  contributed  be  held  during  the  last  half 
by   women   on   welfare   projects,     of  1966,  June  through  December. 


SINGING   MOTHERS 

Approximately  44,000  sisters 
are  finding  personal  happiness 
and  development  as  well  as  giv- 
ing service  to  Relief  Society 
through  membership  in  3,113 
Singing  Mothers  choruses.  The 
generous  contribution  of  these 
sisters  in  terms  of  both  time  and 
talent  is  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated. 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  SESSIONS  AT 
QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

The  many  courtesies  extended 
to  the  members  of  the  General 
Board  as  they  met  with  you  in 
Relief  Society  sessions  of  the 
quarterly  conferences  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  were 
greatly  appreciated.  Your  kind- 
nesses added  to  the.  comfort, 
convenience,  and  pleasure  of  our 
visits.  We  have  been  advised 
that     Relief     Society     quarterly 


CONCLUSION 

Sisters,  you  as  Relief  Society 
leaders  are  directing  a  work 
in  your  stakes  and  missions  that 
has  tremendous  meaning  in  the 
lives  of  Latter-day  Saint  women 
— work  that  influences  their 
ideals  and  standards,  that  has 
direct  bearing  on  the  strength  of 
their  testimonies,  that  affects 
their  day-to-day  living  and  en- 
ters into  their  eternal  well-being. 
Keep  your  vision  clear.  Give 
balanced  leadership  to  all  aspects 
of  the  work,  for  each  division  is 
important  in  the  total  program, 
otherwise,  it  would  not  be  in- 
cluded. As  you  consider  the 
work,  also  be  considerate  of  the 
women — women  who  love  and 
need  Relief  Society,  who  want  to 
serve  it,  and  who  want  to  serve 
their  Church  through  this  medi- 
um. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  to  this 
end,  I  pray. 


Unexpected  Phrase 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

The  phrase  came  to  me  like  a  voice, 
Forgotten,  distant;  like  music  played  again 
After  long  silence;  like  a  rising  tide 
Moving  in  craggy  foam,  dripping  its  rain, 
Awakening  both  joy  and  pain. 


The  words  seemed  almost  entering  my  flesh 
And  in  my  blood;  became  living  memories, 
As  I  heard  the  phrase  incredibly  sweet 
And  was  moved  to  tears  by  these 
Few  words,  "A  grove  of  trees." 
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Frost  in  the  Valley 


Sara  0.  Moss 


■  There  was  a  profound  silence 
in  the  orchard.  Miriam  felt  the 
moisture  oozing  into  her  thin 
shoes  as  she  stood  in  the  snow. 
The  steady  dripping  from  the 
trees  was  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  awful  stillness. 

"One  night  of  fury  and  the 
dreams  of  a  lifetime  vanish  in 
these  tiny  drops/'  she  thought, 
as  she  reached  up  and  shook  the 
snow  from  the  blossomed 
branches.  Icicles  glistened  like 
gems  as  the  sun  streamed 
through  the  open  places  of  the 
trees. 

"May  Day,  blossoms  and  frost," 
said  Randy,  Miriam's  husband, 
coming  up  noisily  from  the  south 
end  of  the  orchard.  "That's  a 
strange  combination,  Miriam. 
There  is  not  even  the  promise  of 
a  slicing  peach  in  these  frozen 
flowers,  nor  a  cherry,  nor  a  pear. 
Nothing!  It's  a  complete  freeze- 
out." 

Miriam's  heart  was  too  full  for 
words.  She  said  nothing,  but 
pulled  the  old  brown  sweater 
closer  about  her.  Pain  showed  in 
the  lined  features  of  her  pretty 
face,  and  her  head  drooped  on 
her  shoulders. 

"A  hundred  tons  of  fruit  down 
the  drain,"  continued  Randy. 

Miriam  turned  and  began 
walking  down  the  worn  pathway 
toward  the  house,  her  husband 
following.  She  stopped  by  the 
graveled  driveway  near  the 
house.  "And  this  was  to  have 
been  the  new  carport  that  Abe 
Steadman  was  to  have  started  on 
next  week." 

She  laughed  without  mirth. 
"And  there  was  to  have  been  new 
furniture,    carpet    from    wall-to- 
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wall.  Oh,  Randy,  why  did  it  have 
to  happen,  just  when  we  were 
out  of  debt  and  ready  to  start 
living?"  She  put  her  head  against 
the  old  porch  railing.  The  tears 
came  and  sobs  shook  her  slight 
frame.  "Your  new  truck,  a  new 
paint  job  inside  and  out,  new 
drapes.  Why?  Why?" 

She  felt  Randy's  big  hand  on 
her  shoulder  with  its  firm  pres- 
sure. The  gesture  gave  her  a 
spark  of  courage  and  she  raised 
her  troubled  eyes  to  his.  "We've 
seen  worse  times  than  this,"  she 
said,  "and  I  suppose  we  can  make 
it  through,  but  what  about 
Kathy?  We've  promised  her  this 
year  at  college.  There's  nothing 
here  for  her  in  a  small  farming 
community.  College  is  so  expen- 
sive, but  how  are  we  going  to  find 
a  substitute  for  a  dream  like 
that?" 

Randy  shrugged.  "Why  substi- 
tute? We've  had  a  complete  crop 
failure.  Surely  our  daughter  can 
understand  that.  Suppose  she 
does  have  to  wait  a  year?  She's 
young.  She  has  her  whole  life 
before  her.  She  can  surely  find 
something  to  do." 

"Oh,  Randy!  How  can  you  be 
so  coldly  practical?  She's  planned 
on  it.  For  years."  Miriam  turned 
impatiently  and  walked  onto 
the  porch.  She  removed  her  wet 
shoes,  and  Randy  took  off  his 
muddy  overshoes. 

Inside,  Miriam  sat  down  as 
she  put  on  some  house  slippers. 
"There  is  one  little  resource  that 
I  can  use  to  get  Kathy  through 
the  first  quarter."  She  looked  set 
and  determined. 

"And  what's  that?"  asked 
Randy.  "You  know  we  have  been 
scraping  the  barrel  the  past 
three    months,    waiting    for    the 


cherries  to  come  on  to  give  us  an 
income." 

"I  know  that  as  well  as  you 
do,"  said  Miriam,  "but  that  little 
insurance  policy  I've  had  for 
years.  I  can  cash  that  in.  It's 
only  a  few  hundred,  but  it  will 
pay  one  quarter's  registration 
and  the  dorm  fee.  After  that, 
goodness  knows." 

Randy  looked  worried  and 
beaten.  "But  Miriam,  there're 
books  and  clothes,  spending 
money,  and  so  many  fees  that 
come  along." 

Miriam  was  determined.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind.  Kathy 
was  on  her  way  to  college. 

"What  about  Aunt  Libby? 
Maybe  she  could  stay  with  her. 
She  has  a  big  house  and  she's  all 
alone." 

"Oh,  Randy!  A  young  girl  liv- 
ing with  an  elderly  woman!  Com- 
pare that  with  life  in  a  dormitory, 
where  there's  fun  and  gaiety 
every  minute.  Real  joy  of  college 
life — that's  what  I  want  for 
Kathy." 

And  Kathy  was  going  to  have 
it.  Miriam  was  now  determined. 
Her  graduation  took  place  in 
three  weeks.  From  then  on  till 
September  the  time  could  be 
spent  in  preparation  for  going 
away.  Thoughts  raced  resolutely 
through  her  mind.  "We'll  make 
a  start,"  she  said  to  Randy.  "I 
think  we  can  do  it." 

Miriam  hurried  through  her 
work  that  day  with  a  new  de- 
termination, in  spite  of  the 
anguished  morning.  She  planned 
as  she  worked.  She  had  a  few 
things  she  could  turn  into  cash, 
she  calculated.  There  was  the 
china  teapot  that  was  an  heir- 
loom she  hadn't  wanted  to  part 
with,  a  piece  quilt  that  a  woman 
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in  town  had  wanted  her  to  make, 
and  an  afghan  that  she  was  sure 
she  could  sell  at  The  Hobby 
Shop.  If  she  could  make  trans- 
actions out  of  these  things,  with- 
out letting  Kathy  know  she  was 
scrimping  too  much,  it  would 
help  toward  the  college  fund. 

She  set  the  table  in  the  dining 
room  for  that  evening.  She  had 
made  a  noodle  dish  and  a  green 
bean  casserole  that  Randy  liked. 
She  brightened  each  place  with 
a  pear  salad  on  crisp  lettuce.  The 
table  had  a  light,  festive  air 
about  it,  and  Miriam  hoped  that 
tensions  would  be  lifted  and 
worries  cast  aside  for  the  evening. 

At  five-thirty  Kathy  arrived 
from  school,  bursting  into  the 
house.  She  looked  terrified. 
"Mom,  Dad!"  she  exclaimed  as 
a  greeting.  "Have  you  seen  the 
headlines?    I  bought  a  paper/' 

Entire  Fruit  Crop  Destroyed 
by  Heavy  Frost 

"Is  it  true,  Dad?  Does  it  mean 
our  crop  here,  too,  or  some  other 
valley?" 

Miriam  watched  Randy.  She 
hoped  he  wouldn't  say  too  much 
— not  just  now.  There  was  no 
use  to  dampen  the  girl's  spirits 
unnecessarily.  If  she  knew  all  the 
facts,  it  would  only  upset  her. 
Finally  Randy  spoke. 

"Yes,  it's  true,  Kathy.  Every- 
thing went  last  night.  There  isn't 
a  pound  of  anything  in  the  whole 
orchard.  I've  examined  the  buds 
in  every  section.  It's  all  gone." 

Kathy  sat  down  by  the  table. 
"Oh,  I'm  sorry,  Daddy.  What  are 
we  going  to  do?" 

Randy  smiled  kindly  at  his 
youngest  daughter.  "Oh,  I  guess 
I'll  get  a  job — some  kind  of  a  job 
to  get  us  through.  We  haven't 
starved  yet." 


Kathy  smiled.  "I  guess  that 
means  no  college  for  me,"  she 
said  soberly. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Miriam.  "Of 
course  you're  going  to  college. 
That's  been  taken  care  of  for 
years.  Come  on,  dinner  will  be 
getting  cold." 

Kathy  was  too  preoccupied  to 
eat  much.  "Daddy,  we're  not  in 
debt  much,  are  we?"  she  asked 
suddenly. 

Before  Randy  could  answer, 
Miriam  asked  hurriedly,  "What- 
ever made  you  ask  that?" 

"Because  Bessie  was  pretty 
upset,  too,  when  she  heard  about 
the  frost.  You  know  they  just 
bought  all  that  new  furniture — 
even  a  piano.  Bessie  said  her 
folks  figured  on  the  fruit  crop, 
and  they  didn't  worry  because  it 
looked  so  promising  for  every- 
body. They  have  six  children,  you 
know." 

"How  lucky,"  laughed  Miriam. 
"Still  we're  happy  with  our  four 
daughters."  She  passed  the  food, 
not  wanting  to  talk  about  the 
frost,  or  money,  or  the  months 
to  come  in  front  of  Kathy. 

"Just  one  more  wedding  to 
go,"  laughed  Kathy.  "All  right, 
Mother,  I  won't  talk  about  debts 
or  college  or  how  I'm  going  to 
get  there.  I  know  it  bothers  you. 
I  only  hope  I'm  not  going  to  be 
an  added  worry  for  you  and 
Daddy.  After  all,  it  will  cost  an 
awful  lot  of  money." 

Randy  was  about  to  speak,  but 
Miriam  gave  him  one  of  her 
"looks."  For  now,  she  wanted 
him  to  say  nothing.  There  were 
plans  to  make.  There  was  work 
to  do.  Positive  thinking  was  what 
they  all  needed  at  this  time. 
Randy  was  apt  to  put  too  much 
pressure  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  picture.    He  must  not  dis- 
courage Kathy  at  this  point. 

The  summer  wore  on  and  now 
it  was  autumn.  It  had  been  a 
busy  time.  Miriam  had  made 
things  for  Kathy.  By  contriving, 
remodeling,  and  sewing  the  vari- 
ous articles  of  clothing,  Kathy's 
wardrobe  was,  on  an  average, 
what  a  young  college  girl  might 
wear.  Kathy  had  earned  a  little 
money  by  baby-sitting  or  helping 
the  young  mothers  who  needed 
her.  The  day  came  when  Kathy 
boarded  the  bus  for  her  college 
life.  It  was  a  great  triumph  for 
Miriam  as  she  waved  goodbye  to 
her  youngest  daughter. 

When  she  had  gone  Miriam 
looked  eagerly  for  Kathy's  let- 
ters. It  was  everything  the  girl 
expected.  "It's  so  marvelous, 
Mother,"  she  wrote.  "I'm  meeting 
all  these  new  friends.  Some  are 
rich  and  some  are  poor,  but 
they're  all  fun  to  be  with.  I  think 
I  love  them  all.  We  rush  to 
classes,  then  to  a  lecture,  and  al- 
ways we  hunt  something  to  eat. 
But  you  should  see  us  in  the 
dorm.  We  have  to  dress  for  din- 
ner, and  we  eat  with  lighted 
candles,  fine  linen,  and  crystal. 
We  really  have  to  watch  our 
manners.  I  know  you  would  love 
this  part,  Mother,  as  you  adore 
formality." 

These  letters  spurred  Miriam's 
ambition  to  make  Kathy's  college 
days  more  memorable.  She  had 
worked  hard  on  the  piece  quilt, 
and,  finally,  she  sold  it.  The 
afghan  was  still  at  The  Hobby 
Shop  on  consignment.  She  hoped 
it  would  sell,  too,  so  she  could 
send  Kathy  the  money  to  buy 
her  a  formal.  She  also  needed  a 
dress  for  dates.  There  was  still 
the  heirloom  teapot,  but  Miriam 
had  not  been  able  to  make  her- 


self take  it  to  the  antique  dealer. 

A  letter  from  Kathy  contained 
a  paragraph  that  disturbed  Mir- 
iam a  little. 

"I  went  to  see  Aunt  Libby  to- 
day. I  believe  she  likes  me,  Mom. 
I  helped  her  hang  some  curtains, 
and  she  was  really  pleased  with 
the  result.  Did  you  know  she  has 
a  bad  knee?  She  has  a  hard  time 
to  walk." 

Miriam  and  Randy  had  not 
known  much  about  Aunt  Libby. 
It  had  been  so  long  since  they 
had  been  to  the  city  to  see  her. 
Secretly  now,  she  hoped  Kathy 
wouldn't  go  there  too  much.  Aunt 
Libby  might  demand  much  of  her 
time,  and  she  wanted  Kathy  to 
stay  on  the  campus.  College  life 
— that's  what  she  had  dreamed 
of  for  Kathy. 

It  was  but  a  week  before  Thanks- 
giving. Kathy  would  be  home  for 
the  holidays,  and  Joan  and  Millie 
had  promised  to  come  from 
Idaho.  Janet,  living  in  Montana, 
was  unable  to  bring  her  family 
of  five. 

"Well,  we  do  have  the  freezer 
full  of  food,"  said  Randy.  "We 
ought  to  have  a  joyful  Thanks- 
giving." 

Miriam  smiled  lifelessly.  "It's 
after  Thanksgiving  I'm  thinking 
about,"  she  said.  "Randy,  what 
are  we  going  to  do?  The  next 
quarter  at  the  University  has  to 
be  paid  the  middle  of  December. 
How  can  we  get  the  money?" 

Randy  was  putting  the  big 
logs  into  the  grate.  The  fireplace 
would  be  ready  to  light  whenever 
it  was  needed.  He  stood  up,  irri- 
tation on  his  face  and  in  his  voice 
as  he  spoke.  "Miriam,  don't  start 
that  again.  You  know  we  can't 
make  it,  and  that  should  be  final. 
This  temporary  job  I  have  just 
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keeps  us  going.  There  are  taxes 
and  insurances  to  meet  right 
away." 

Miriam  set  her  chin  in  that 
way  she  had.  "Don't  get  angry," 
she  said,  "but  I  was  wondering  if 
you'd  mind  if  I  asked  Uncle 
Hugh  for  a  loan.  He  has  so  much 
and  I  know  he  wouldn't  hesitate. 
Just  to  see  Kathy  through  this 
year." 

Randy's  eyes  shot  fire.  He  was 
straight  and  tall.  "I  do  mind,"  he 
said  with  anger.  "Do  you  think  I 
want  it  to  go  through  your  family 
that  we're  broke — that  I'm  a  fail- 
ure, and  that  we  have  to  borrow 
money  for  our  daughter  to  go  to 
college?" 

"Oh,  Randy!  It's  not  that  way 
at  all.  An  honest  loan  and  for  a 
good  cause." 

"There  will  be  no  loan.  Kathy 
must  learn  to  stand  on  her  own 
two  feet  and  it's  time  we  did  the 
same.  We're  just  adding  trouble 
to  trouble." 

Miriam  was  almost  afraid  of 
Randy  when  he  talked  like  that 
and  when  he  looked  as  he  did. 
Perhaps  she  could  win  her  point 
by  the  time  Kathy  had  to  register 
again.  Surely  he  would  know  the 
importance  of  getting  the  loan 
from  Uncle  Hugh.  After  Kathy 
had  been  home,  and  he  could  see 
what  college  life  was  doing  for 
her,  and  how  much  she  wanted 
the  social  part  of  it  along  with 
her  studies — yes,  surely  Randy 
would  not  object  to  the  loan. 

She  furthered  the  subject. 
"You  know  I  can  get  some 
Christmas  work  in  town  to  pay 
back  part  of  it.  You  don't  seem 
to  understand  that  we  have  to 
have  this  money  by  the  middle 
of  December." 

Randy  now  stood  in  the  door- 
way. Miriam  had  never  seen  his 


features  so  grimly  set.  "The 
money  will  be  ready  by  the 
15th,"  he  said  angrily.  "You  for- 
get about  asking  your  Uncle 
Hugh  for  a  loan,  and  also  forget 
about  working  in  town." 

Miriam  gaped.  This  was  too 
sudden  to  grasp.  Where,  but  at 
a  bank  would  Randy  get  the 
money?  That  would  mean  debt 
again,  and  possibly  a  new  mort- 
gage on  the  home.  She  put  her 
hands  to  her  aching  head  as 
Randy  turned.  He  looked  at  her 
as  though  to  speak.  He  was  big 
and  silent,  with  a  beaten  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  Then  he  went 
out  of  the  house  with  a  fast,  even 
step.  Miriam  knew  he  was  angry. 


The  week  went  by.  Randy  re- 
mained aloof  and  even  cold,  and 
communication  between  them 
was  strained  and  long  periods  of 
silence  ensued.  Miriam  sometimes 
wanted  to  cry  out.  "What  have 
I  done?"  she  wanted  to  shout  at 
this  silent  man.  "What  have  I 
done  except  try  to  start  a  young 
person  on  her  way  to  becoming  a 
better  child  of  ours."  But  she 
knew  Randy.  He  wouldn't  easily 
forgive. 

Kathy  arrived  home  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving.  She  was 
driven  home  by  a  carload  of  other 
young  people.  The  students  drove 
on  and  Kathy  came  bursting  into 
the  house,  her  face  aglow  with 
excitement  and  joy  at  being 
home  again. 

"Mother,  Dad!"  She  embraced 
them  both,  and  Miriam  felt  the 
tears  close  as  she  looked  at 
Randy.  "It's  so  wonderful  to  be 
home  again." 

They  talked.  They  laughed, 
and  they  bantered.  But,  finally, 
they  all  three  stood  in  Kathy's 
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little  room,  where  Randy  had 
deposited  the  suitcases. 

"How  I've  missed  my  little 
room,"  said  the  girl,  looking 
about.  "The  dorm  is  nice,  but, 
oh,  the  quiet,  wonderful  feeling 
of  a  little  room  like  this." 

Miriam  could  understand.  Her 
daughter  became  homesick  at 
times.  That  was  understandable. 

"Mother,  Daddy.  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you.  I'm  not  going 
to  school  next  quarter." 

Miriam  sat  down  on  the  bed. 
"You  what?" 

"I'm  going  back,  but  I  have  a 
full  time  job  on  the  campus.  I'm 
going  to  take  just  one  class.  And 
that's  not  all.  I'm  going  to  live 
with  Aunt  Libby.  She  really 
wants  me  to." 

Miriam  was  too  bewildered  to 
speak.  "Are  you  sure  this  is  what 
you  want?"  she  finally  asked. 

"Never  was  more  sure  of  any- 
thing in  my  life.  Aunt  Libby  will 
let  me  have  a  nice  room  like  this, 
and  I  insist  on  paying  for  my 
food.  It  won't  be  expensive,  Moth- 
er, and  I  can  help  Aunt  Libby 
a  lot.  She  needs  someone  around, 
and  she  is  so  happy  I'm  coming." 

From  somewhere  the  girl  had 
produced  a  gift-wrapped  box.  She 
handed  it  to  Miriam.  "Open  it, 
Mother.  It's  for  you  and  Daddy. 
A  Thanksgiving  present." 

Miriam  opened  the  box.  There 
was  a  beautiful  lace  tablecloth. 

"I  don't  understand,"  said 
Miriam. 

"I  didn't  buy  the  formal  when 
you  sent  me  the  money.  I  wore 
my  graduation  dress,  and  I 
bought  this  banquet  size  cloth 
for  you.  Through  the  grapevine  I 
heard  about  your  selling  the 
piece  quilt.  From  now  on,  I'm  on 
my  own,  and  I'm  really  thrilled 


about  it.  Saving  for  college  is  my 
challenge  now.  You  and  Daddy 
are  free  to  do  whatever  you  want 
with  your  time  and  money.  And 
it's  about  time  you  were  released 
from  all  this  worry  of  sending  me 
to  college.  I'm  ready  to  meet  the 
world." 

The  girl  waved  her  arms  above 
her  head  and  grinned  happily. 
Then  she  picked  up  the  box  con- 
taining the  lace  tablecloth. 
"Hurry,  dears,  let's  go  and  see 
how  our  Thanksgiving  table  is 
going  to  look  tomorrow.  I'll  bet 
it  will  be  simply  gorgeous!"  She 
hurried  down  the  hall  and  the 
long  flight  of  steps,  singing  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  life. 

Miriam  looked  at  Randy  with 
tears  on  her  lashes.  She  saw  his 
eyes,  now  soft  and  tender,  and  a 
half  smile  played  about  his  lips. 
He  drew  her  over  to  where  he 
stood.  She  felt  the  big  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  and  he  began  lead- 
ing her  toward  the  stairs.  "This 
should  be  a  great  Thanksgiving," 
said  Randy,  guiding  Miriam  firm- 
ly down  the  stairs,  "even  if  there 
was  frost  in  the  valley." 

Miriam  raised  her  head.  Wor- 
ries, troubles,  cares  and  heart- 
aches, spiraled  off  into  space. 
She  felt  an  overwhelming  state 
of  gratitude.  With  peace  and  love 
and  security,  Miriam  did  indeed 
feel  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving. 
She  knew  Randy  had  been  right 
about  Kathy.  At  that  moment 
Miriam  let  go  of  her  youngest 
daughter,  and  she  went  down  the 
steps  with  a  buoyant  spring  in 
her  step. 

She  smiled  up  at  Randy.  "Even 
if  there  was  frost  in  the  valley, 
we  can  always  look  forward  to 
another  year."  His  answer  was 
a  smile,  with  the  firm  pressure 
of  his  strong  hand. 
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Mrs.    Don    L.    (Alice    Welti)    Buehner, 

Second  Counselor  in  the  East  Mill 
Creek  Eighth  Ward  Relief  Society,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  mother  of  six 
children  under  eleven  years  of  age, 
became  the  new  Mrs.  America  on 
August  28  in  San  Diego,  California. 
The  fifty  contestants — one  from  each 
State — passed  tests  in  baking,  laundry, 
flower  arrangements,  auto  driving,  a 
Mrs.  United  States  Savings  Bond  con- 
test, essay  writing,  and  self-expression. 
In  the  last  category  Mrs.  Buehner  sang 
"Sound  of  Music"  and  displayed  an 
original  painting  of  Logan  Canyon, 
Utah. 

Joan  Sutherland,  known  as  "La  Stu- 
penda"  in  the  world  of  opera,  returned 
to  her  native  Australia  in  July  1965,  to 
sing  the  role  of  the  forsaken  Scottish 
girl  in  Donizetti's  "Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor."  Critics  described  her  voice  as 
"superb,"  and  rated  the  performance 
as  the  best  since  Nellie  Melba,  also  an 
Australian  singer,  performed  the  role 
in  1902.  Richard  Bonynge,  husband  of 
Joan  Sutherland,  directed  the  opera 
which  was  presented  in  "Her  Majesty's 
Theatre"  in  Melbourne. 

Blanche  Wolf  Knopf,  of  Viennese  de- 
scent, is  president  of  the  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  Publishing  Company,  Incorpo- 
rated, which  this  year  is  celebrating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding  by 
her  husband  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Through 
the  years  they  have  worked  side  by 
side,  priding  themselves  on  the  beauty 
of  their  books,  as  well  as  the  contents. 
Among  others,  they  have  attracted 
many  great  European  writers. 


Queen  Juliana  of  the  Netherlands  has 
announced  the  engagement  of  her 
daughter  Crown  Princess  Beatrix  to 
Claus  von  Amsberg,  a  West  German 
diplomat.  The  wedding  will  probably 
be  held  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

Miss  Marion  Gridley,  eminent  journal- 
ist of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  head  of 
Publicity  and  Publications  of  the 
Chicago  University  Medical  School,  is 
an  expert  in  public  relations.  She  is  a 
third-generation  writer,  and  is  an  ex- 
pert on  Abraham  Lincoln.  She  has 
won  many  national  awards  and  two 
from  Rome  and  Germany.  She  is  also 
editor  and  publisher  of  Amerindian,  a 
source  magazine  among  university 
and  scientific  circles  on  the  American 
Indian. 

Mrs.  Sharon  Sites,  thirty-four,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  sailed  alone  in  a 
small  boat  from  Marina  del  Rey  to 
Hawaii.  She  embarked  on  June  12  and 
arrived  in  Hawaii  on  July  21st,  after  a 
journey  of  storm,  danger,  and  oppres- 
sive loneliness,  having  weathered, 
among  other  hazards,  a  terrific  six-day 
storm,  which  several  times  changed 
her  course  of  direction. 

Mrs.  Yvette  Vaucher,  a  thirty-five  year 
old  Geneva,  Switzerland,  housewife,  be- 
came the  first  woman  to  scale  the 
dangerous  north  wall  of  the  14,700 
foot  atterhorn,  in  July.  The  face  of 
the  north  wall  is  almost  perpendicular, 
and  experienced  alpinists  had  consid- 
ered the  ascent  not  possible  for  a 
woman  to  accomplish. 
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EDITORIAL 


Under  the  Priesthood 


■  In  these  the  latter  days,  the  greatness  and  the  power  of  the 
Priesthood  of  God  are  being  impressed  upon  every  Latter-day  Saint. 
The  women,  moreover,  are  having  called  to  their  attention  the  great 
and  manifold  blessings  which  come  to  them  through  the  Priesthood, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  the  Relief  Society. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Relief  Society,  there  were  no 
auxiliaries  in  the  Church — no  aids  to  the  Priesthood.  With  what  rapt 
attention  the  eighteen  original  members  must  have  listened  at  the 
first  meeting  of  Relief  Society  on  March  17,  1842,  whose  minutes  read: 

.  .  .  that  an  organization  to  show  them  [the  sisters]  how  to  go  to  work  would 
be  sufficient.  He  [the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith]  proposed  that  .  .  .  the  sisters  elect 
a  presiding  officer  to  preside  over  them,  and  let  that  presiding  officer  choose  two 
counselors  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  her  office  .  .  .  and  if  they  need  his  instruc- 
tion ask  him,  he  will  give  it  from  time  to  time. 

Let  this  Presidency  serve  as  a  Constitution — all  their  decisions  be 
considered  law,  and  acted  upon  as  such.  If  any  officers  are  wanted  to  carry 
out  the  designs  of  the  institution  let  them  be  appointed  and  set  apart.  .  .  . 
The  minutes  of  your  meetings  will  be  precedents  for  you  to  act  upon — your 
Constitution  and  law. 

What  an  innovation  in  1842  to  have  a  woman's  organization  set 
up  by  a  body  of  men  and  given  counsel  and  instructions  so  that  the 
organization  would  prosper  and  persist — and  what  an  innovation  it  is 
in  1965  to  have  a  woman's  organization  in  which  the  officers  are  all 
called  by  inspiration  and  no  electioneering  and  no  jockeying  for  posi- 
tion exist! 

These  conditions,  alone,  would  set  Relief  Society  apart  from  other 
women's  organizations;  but  these  features  are  not  the  unique  one 
which  differentiates  Relief  Society  from  every  other  woman's  organi- 
zation in  the  world  today.  No!  The  uniqueness  of  Relief  Society 
depends  upon  its  relationship  to  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  world 
— the  power  through  which  this  world  itself  was  created — the  Priest- 
hood of  the  Son  of  God.  The  strength  and  power  of  Relief  Society 
itself  stem  from  conditions  which  prevailed  when  the  Prophet  Joseph 
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Smith  In  1842  said  "I  will  organize  the  sisters  under  the  Priesthood 
after  a  pattern  of  the  Priesthood." 

The  basic  pattern  on  which  Relief  Society  is  established  is,  first 
of  all,  its  divine  origin.  Founded  through  inspiration  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  and  guided  and  directed  by  him  and  the  succeeding 
Presidents,  apostles,  and  prophets  of  the  Church,  it  cannot  fail.  The 
sisters  of  the  Church  accept  and  revere  the  Relief  Society  President, 
"the  elect  lady"  whom  the  President  of  the  Church  calls  to  preside 
over  Relief  Society.  As  she  presides  in  harmony  with  the  directive 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  given  on  April  28,  1842,  Relief  Society  fulfills 
its  destiny: 

You  will  receive  instructions  through  the  order  of  the  Priesthood,  which 
God  has  established  through  the  medium  of  those  appointed  to  lead,  guide 
and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  this  last  dispensation,  and  I  now  turn 
the  key  in  your  behalf  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  this  Society  shall  rejoice.  .  .  . 

What  power  comes  to  Relief  Society  officers  as  they  are  called 
and  set  apart  by  the  respective  Priesthood  authorities!  They  assume 
their  duties  humbly,  but  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  they  are 
women  "set  apart."  They  have  been  given  authority  by  the  only  power 
recognized  by  the  Lord.  Depending  on  that  power,  the  officers  are 
assured  of  an  acceptable  performance  of  their  particular  callings. 

Every  Latter-day  Saint  woman  should  realize  that  the  Lord  estab- 
fished  Relief  Society  for  her.  Those  in  authority  in  Relief  Society, 
moreover,  should  realize  the  responsibility  that  is  theirs  to  watch  over 
the  sisters.  It  is  not  a  responsibility  to  be  cast  aside  or  forgotten,  for 
it  is  delegated  to  Relief  Society  by  the  Priesthood. 

The  women  of  the  Church  are  a  potent  part  of  the  Church  as 
they  work  in  power  under  the  instructions  of  the  Priesthood.  The 
Prophet  Joseph  remarked  that  "This  Church  was  never  perfectly  or- 
ganized until  the  women  were  thus  organized." 

Relief  Society,  organized  "under  the  Priesthood  after  a  pattern 
of  the  Priesthood"  is  preeminent  among  women's  organizations  and 
will  endure  preeminent  in  the  world.  — M.  C.  S. 
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Notes  to  the  Field 


Booklet  "For  the  Strength  of  Youth"  Available 

A  booklet  "For  the  Strength  of  Youth" — Latter-day  Saint 
Standards,  is  just  off  the  press.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  general 
officers  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  together  with  the  Brigham  Young  University  and  the 
Church  School  System  and  a  large  group  of  representative  youth 
of  the  Church.  It  includes  information  on  dress,  hair  fashions,  good 
grooming,  the  proprieties,  dating,  acceptable  dancing,  and  clean  living. 

A  Preface  has  been  written  by  the  First  Presidency  commending 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  treatise  "to  all  into  whose 
hands  they  may  come." 

The  General  Board  calls  this  booklet  to  the  attention  of  Relief 
Society  members.  All  mothers  would  be  wise  to  study  it  in  order 
that  they  may  be  guided  by  its  recommendations  in  rearing  their 
children. 

The  booklet  may  be  purchased  for  10c  at  the  P.B.O.  Central 
Distribution,  33  Richards  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101.  No  post- 
age required.    Money  must  accompany  orders. 


"One  More  Story" 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

How   many  times  have   I   heard  these  words: 

"One  more  story  .  .  .  Just  one,  please.  .  .  ?" 

The  hour  is   late;   the   lights  are   low; 

Their  eyes  are   heavy,   and   still  they  tease, 

"One  more  story.   .   .   ."    And   how  many  times 

Have   I   let  the  dishes  and   ironing  wait, 

While   I   led  their  thoughts  adventuring 

Down  thunderous   plains,  or  through   fancy's  gate? 

How  many  times  in  years  to  come 

Will  we  remember  poignantly, 

The   intimate   half-dark,  the   urgent  words, 

And  the  heroes  riding  brave  and  free? 
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Star 
Light, 

Star 
Bright 


■  Annie's  polishing  cloth  was 
stopped  in  mid-air  as  her  hand 
paused  in  its  work.  She  saw  the 
first  star  prick  the  sky  like  a 
small,  perfectly  cut  diamond. 
She  saw  it  glisten  in  its  ap- 
pointed place  and  whispered, 
"Star  light,  star  bright,  first  star 
I've  seen  tonight.  I  wish  I  may, 
I  wish  I  might  have  the  wish  I 
wish  tonight,"  as  she  had  done 
for  as  long  as  she  could  remem- 
ber. 

She  hesitated  before  she  made 
her  wish.  There  wasn't  much  she 
could  wish  for.  She  had  so  much. 
This  apartment  house — not  large 
— on  which  she  made  some 
money,  and  had  company  in  the 
building;  she  had  her  job  at  the 
music  store  half  a  day;  health; 
friends,  food,  and  warmth.  What 
more  could  she  ask? 

She  had  wished  for  a  com- 
panion, someone  to  love  her. 
But,  she  supposed  she  was  too 
old  for  that  now.  Love  had 
missed  her.  She  was  fifty.  These 
other  things  must  take  its  place. 

The  only  man  she  had  ever 
cared  for  had  been  killed  in  an 
automobile   accident.     Her  years 


hristie  Lund  Coles 


had  been  spent  taking  care  of 
"Mama,"  until  she  died,  and 
playing  the  piano  in  church,  and 
in  the  piano  store. 

Her  main  interest  now  was  in 
her  tenants.  They  were  nice  peo- 
ple. Fine.  Barbara,  the  tall, 
dark-eyed  girl  from  California 
going  to  school,  too  shy  to  make 
many  friends  though  she  was  a 
delight  when  one  knew  her. 
Charlie  Smoot,  a  bachelor,  on 
the  quiet  side,  too,  though  tall 
and  good-looking;  Mrs.  Ames,  a 
divorcee,  and  her  five-year-old 
son;  Grandma  Lunt  who  tended 
the  little  boy  while  his  mother 
worked;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pur- 
dee  who  both  worked  and  always 
seemed  to  have  no  problems. 

She  loved  them  all.  They  were 
her  family.  She  found  herself 
wishing,  "Let  everyone  in  the 
apartment  have  the  merriest 
Christmas  ever."  Not  that  that 
could  come  quite  true,  because 
the  merriest  was  when  you  were 
a  child  and  everything  was 
touched  with  wonder.  Youth 
was  an  eternal  Christmas,  un- 
touched as  the  snow  which  was 
beginning  to   fall   softly   outside. 
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The  fleece-gray  clouds  had  hid- 
den the  star.  From  town,  she 
could  hear  the  chimes  playing 
beloved  Christmas  carols.  Beau- 
tiful! But,  there  were  some  her 
parents  had  loved  which  one  sel- 
dom heard:  "Star  of  the  East," 
"The  Holy  City." 

She  had  been  polishing  her 
piano — a  baby  grand,  for  which 
she  had  saved  for  years — and 
now  she  laid  the  cloth  down, 
wiped  her  hands  on  a  clean  pol- 
ishing rag,  and  ran  her  hands 
across  the  keys.  Soon  the  well- 
loved  chords  were  filling  the 
room:  "Star  of  the  East,  oh, 
Bethlehem  Star;  guiding  us  on 
from  heaven  afar." 

She  was  singing  the  words, 
though  she  had  surig  little  lately. 

She  had  forgotten  that  her 
door  to  the  hall  was  slightly  ajar 
(with  the  safety  chain  latched), 
so  she  could  listen  for  a  package 
which  was  to  be  delivered.  After 
all,  tomorrow  night  was  Christ- 
mas Eve.  No  matter  when  the 
others  were  celebrating,  being  of 
Scandinavian  descent,  she  would 
have  her  celebration  Christmas 
Eve. 

She  was  brought  back  to  real- 
ity by  a  quick  rap  at  the  door. 
"Yes,"  she  called,  rising,  think- 
ing it  would  be  the  delivery  boy. 
Yet,  when  she  reached  the  door 
she  was  surprised  to  see  Barbara 
standing  there.  An  older  man, 
graying,  handsome,  was  beside 
her. 

"This  is  my  father,"  the  girl 
said  swiftly,  "I  wanted  him  to 
meet  you.  He  was  about  to  post- 
pone the  meeting  till  he  heard 
you  singing." 

"Not  much  singing,  I'm  afraid 
my  mind  was  a  long  way  off." 
Then,  she  added,  quickly,  "But, 


do  come  in.  I'm  really  glad  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  Hall.  Barbara  has 
spoken  so  much  of  you." 

He  smiled.  "Her  letters  are  full 
of  you,  Miss  Larsen.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
your  looking  out  for  her.  Being 
alone  .  .  .  and  so  far  away  ...  it 
isn't  always  easy." 

"Why,  it's  nothing.  I  wish  I 
could  do  more." 

She  wished  she  knew  how  to 
get  Charlie  Smoot  and  Barbara 
to  know  each  other  better. 

Barbara  smiled,  "You  do  too 
much.  She's  really  wonderful, 
Dad." 

He  nodded.  "And  that  tune 
you  were  playing.  .  .  .  Why,  I 
haven't  heard  it  in  years.  My 
mother  used  to  play  it  on  our 
old-fashioned  organ.  That  and 
'Red  Wing',  and  .  .  .  ." 

"Maybe,  'The  Holy  City'?  I 
was  just  thinking  of  that." 

"Oh,  yes.  Yes,  indeed.  You 
don't  hear  them  anymore.  You 
hear  'Jingle  Bells,'  'Reindeer,'  all 
that  stuff." 

Annie  laughed,  and  he  looked 
at  her  seriously,  asking,  "Would 
you,  perhaps,  be  kind  enough  to 
play  it  again  .  .  .  And  sing  it? 
We  just  got  the  end." 

"If  you'll  sing  with  me." 

"Well  now.  All  right.  But 
remember,  you  asked  for  it." 

She  sat  down  again  and  began 
to  play.  His  surprising  tenor 
started  on  the  first  notes,  and 
she  joined  in.  Barbara  hummed. 
Another  knock  at  the  door  star- 
tled and  stopped  them.  She 
shrugged,  "I'm  sorry." 

This  time,  it  was  the  package. 
But  the  moment  had  been 
spoiled.  He  said,  "Oh,  we  really 
mustn't     detain     you.      Perhaps 
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sometime  before  I  go  back." 

"You  mean,  you're  staying? 
You  didn't  come  to  take  Barbara 
home  for  Christmas?,, 

"Oh,  no,"  Barbara  assured  her, 
"I  invited  him  up  here.  After  all, 
I  have  my  own  apartment.  I 
have  a  little  tree.  But  I  may 
need  some  help  with  my  turkey, 
Christmas  day." 

Suddenly,  an  idea  hit  her, 
"You're  celebrating  Christmas 
day?  I'm  fixing  dinner  tomor- 
row night.  Christmas  Eve  is  the 
Danish  custom.  Why  don't  you 
both  come  down  here  and  eat? 
Only  Grandma  Lunt  is  coming. 
We  can't  possibly  handle  an 
entire  goose." 

"She's  a  darling,"  Barbara 
said,  and  her  father  questioned, 
"Goose?  Why,  I  haven't  had  one 
since  we  used  to  shoot  our  own. 
But  .  .  .  it's  an  intrusion  .  .  . 
Christmas  Eve  and  all." 

"If  I  had  a  family  it  would 
be  different,"  Annie  told  him 
frankly,  "but  I'm  quite  alone.  It 
would  really  be  a  favor.  And," 
she  added,  "then  we  could  sing 
to  our  heart's  content." 

"Sold,"  he  agreed,  "if  Bar- 
bara's willing." 

"Oh,  I  am.  That  is,  if  you'll 
help  me  with  the  turkey  and  eat 
with  us  Christmas  day." 

So  the  two  of  them  left,  and 
she  returned  to  polishing  the 
piano  which  reflected  the  lights 
on  the  small  tree  which  she  had 
just  turned  on.  She  did  not  pull 
her  drapes,  for  it  was  not  too 
dark,  and  she  loved  seeing  the 
snow  falling  and  the  trees 
in  other  windows  down  the 
street.  She  hoped  someone  de- 
rived a  bit  of  pleasure  from  hers. 

She  was  reassured  in  that  hdpe 


a  moment  later  when  she  saw  a 
man  and  a  small  boy  pause  on 
the  walk  and  stare  directly  at  it. 
They  could  not  see  her,  and  she 
was  glad,  or  it  might  have  spoiled 
it  for  them.  The  child  was  point- 
ing toward  the  window,  and  even 
as  he  pointed,  they  turned  their 
footsteps  up  her  walk.  It  was 
almost  with  a  pain  that  she  real- 
ized that  it  was  little  Paul  from 
upstairs,  and  his  father.  This 
had  probably  been  his  day  with 
the.  boy.  How  sad  divorce  was 
when  there  was  a  child,  and  when 
it  was  Christmas.  Partings  by 
death  were  inevitable,  but  when 
they  could  be  avoided.  .  .  . 

As  Annie  heard  them  open  the 
outside  door,  she  got  up  almost 
without  thinking  and  hurried 
across  the  room.  She  opened  the 
door  and  met  them  in  the 
hall.  "Hello,"  she  called.  (She 
had  met  him  before  when  he  had 
come  for  the  child  and  he  seemed 
to  be  a  nice  chap.)  He  answered, 
"Hello.  Paul  was  just  admiring 
your  tree." 

"How  nice.  Why  don't  you 
bring  him  in  and  let  him  look  at 
it?  Please  do."  The  young  man 
hesitated,  but  finally  stepped  in- 
side, shaking  the  flakes  of  snow 
from  his  shoulders,  then  brush- 
ing his  son's  coat  as  well. 

The  child  was  drawn  to  the 
tree  with  its  red  and  green  lights, 
its  small  woven  baskets,  filled 
with  candies,  which  her  mother 
had  taught  her  to  make;  the  pop- 
corn she  had  strung  here  in  the 
evenings;  the  ornaments,  and  the 
gleaming  star  on  top. 

"It's  so  pretty,"  he  whispered, 
"so  pretty.  We  only  have  a  tiny 
one."  She  nodded.  She  knew, 
for  she  had  seen  the  tinsel  store 
tree    set    on    the    television    set, 
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with  nothing  on  it  but  a  few 
blue  lights.  Pretty  enough,  but 
not  for  a  child's  Christmas.  Of 
course,  if  his  mother  didn't  work 
things  might  be  different. 

She  knew  Marcia,  his  mother, 
hadn't  come  home  yet.  So  she 
asked  them  to  sit  down  and 
passed  them  a  box  of  candy  the 
store  had  given  her.  Once  more 
the  man  hesitated,  saying  he  was 
not  sure  Paul's  mother  would 
approve. 

"But  it  is  .  .  .  Christmas," 
Annie  said,  "we  have  to  make  a 
few  exceptions." 

"Yes,"  he  agreed,  his  lips 
growing  a  little  tight.  Then,  as 
though  she  had  reminded  him  of 
something,  he  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  took  out  a  small, 
carefully  wrapped  box.  "Would 
you  mind  giving  her  this?  Just  a 
remembrance.  ..." 

She  could  hardly  swallow  for 
the  pity  that  caught  her  throat. 
She  answered,  "Why  don't  you 
give  it  to  her  yourself?  She's 
coming  up  the  steps  now.  I  can 
always  tell  when  it  is  she.  She 
comes  so  quickly,  as  if  she  can't 
wait  to  get  home  to  her  little 
boy." 

"She  does?"  he  asked.  "I 
thought  she  loved  her  job." 

Annie  couldn't  do  any  more 
than  shake  her  head  before  she 
was  at  the  door,  calling  to  the 
blonde  young  woman,  stopping 
her.  Marcia  came  in.  Her  child 
rushed  to  her  arms,  saying, 
"Mommie!  Daddy's  here.  Look 
at  the  tree."  The  girl,  still  young 
and  pretty  enough  to  be  a  bride, 
flushed  as  she  saw  the  square- 
built,  athletic  looking  man  stand 
up  and  speak,  "Hi,  Marcia,"  giv- 
ing  her   a   quizzical   little   smile 


that  could  have  meant  so  many 
things. 

"Will  you  excuse  me  just  a 
moment?"  Annie  asked  them, 
"I  must  see  to  my  cookies."  She 
had  baked  them  earlier  and  their 
fragrance  was  still  in  the  air. 
She  decided  to  put  them  in  the 
cookie  jar,  to  leave  them  alone. 

When  she  came  back  into  the 
room,  the  couple  was  standing 
before  the  tree,  the  child  holding 
the  hand  of  each  of  them.  She 
looked  at  them  and  somehow 
remembered  the  mother  and 
father  of  Jesus,  the  following  of 
the  star;  the  ordeal  at  his  birth; 
the  going  together  to  the  temple 
in  search  of  him.  Parenthood  was 
not  something  to  be  taken  lightly. 
Oh,  this  girl,  this  young  man, 
might  have  been  her  children. 
This  small  boy  might  have  been 
her  grandchild.  They  weren't  of 
course.  But  maybe  she  could  help 
them.  As  if  she  had  just  thought 
of  it,  she  asked,  "Why  don't  you 
come  back  later  for  some  cookies?" 

"Tonight?"  he  questioned, 
whirling  around. 

She  paused  before  saying, 
"Well,  why  not  make  it  tomor- 
row night,  Christmas  Eve?  And 
why  don't  you  come  for  supper 
with  me.  I've  a  great  big  goose 
that  will  be  stuffed  with  prunes 
and  apples.  You  and  your 
mother.  .  .  ." 

"And  my  Daddy,  too?"  Some- 
how, she  knew  Paul  would  pick 
up  the  cue. 

"Yes,  and  your  Daddy,  too." 

The  man  looked  at  his  wife — 
hopefully.  She  looked  into  their 
child's  beseeching  eyes.  She 
shrugged,  "Why  not?  But  you 
must  let  me  help  you  with  some- 
thing. .  .  ." 

"There  may  be  just  plenty  to 
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do  tomorrow,  or  when  you  get 
here.  We'll  worry  about  it  then. 
Right  now,  though,  I  could  use 
a  little  help  in  trussing  that  bird. 
I  thought  I'd  get  it  ready  tonight 
and  start  to  bake  it  early  in  the 
morning." 

Marcia  laughed.  "Rick  here  is 
the  best  bird  trusser  you  ever 
saw.  He  always  did  my  moth- 
er's." It  was  his  turn  to  flush 
now,  but  his  eyes  were  pleased. 
The  three  of  them  went  into  the 
kitchen  while  the  boy  still  stared 
at  the  marvel  of  the  tree. 

Annie  sat  in  her  favorite  gold 
chair,  her  eyes  on  the  piano.  The 
work  was  all  done,  practically  all 
the  food  was  ready  to  be  pushed 
into  the  oven,  or  steamed  or 
whatever  it  needed.  She  still  had 
one  problem  and  she  would  have 
to  be  very  subtle  about  it. 

As  if  the  Christmas  spirit  were 
helping  her,  a  knock  came  upon 
the  door.  It  was  quite  late  for 
callers,  but,  at  this  time  of  year, 
people  came  anytihie.  Anything 
could  happen. 

And  it  did.  For,  as  she  opened 
the  door,  who  should  be  standing 
there  but  Charlie  Smoot,  her 
problem  in  person.  "Why,  Char- 
lie," she  asked,  "how  are  you?  I 
haven't  seen  youv  for  days. 
Where  have  you  been?" 

Taken  a  bit  by  surprise,  he 
answered  truthfully,  "Well,  after 
work,  I've  just  been  walking 
around  town,  looking  into  win- 
dows, listening  to  the  music. 
Christmas  is  a  lonesome  time 
when  your  family  is  two  thou- 
sand miles  away." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  that's  true.  But 
you  mentioned  something  awhile 
back  about  going  back  there." 
She  recalled  it  was  in  Minnesota 


that  his  parents  lived.  She  mo- 
tioned to  a  chair.  He  sat  down. 

"I  decided  I  couldn't  make  it 
now.    Maybe  in  the  spring." 

"What  are  you  doing  for 
Christmas,  then?" 

"I  don't  know.  Some  of 
the  fellows  from  the  office  are 
going  on  a  skiing  trip,  stay  at  a 
lodge  till  after  New  Year's. 
That's  why  I  thought  I'd  better 
come  in  and  take  care  of 
my  rent.  Just  in  case  I  might 
stay  beyond  the  first." 

"Nonsense.  There's  no  hurry 
about  that."  She  saw  that  he 
was  hardly  aware  of  what  she 
was  saying  for  staring  at  the 
tree. 

"That's  really  pretty.  I  saw 
you  one  night,  decorating  it,  and 
wished  I  could  come  in  and  help 
you."  Even  his  voice  was  wist- 
ful. She  ached  for  him,  too,  and 
knew  how  lonely  he  really  must 
have  been  to  come  in  like  this. 

"When  would  you  be  going?" 
she  asked,  carefully. 

"Oh,  not  till  the  day  after 
Christmas,  most  of  them  have 
families  here.  A  couple  of  them 
have  invited  me  home,  but  that's 
really  a  family  day.  I  wouldn't 
intrude." 

"I  know.  I'm  alone,  too,  you 
know."  She  almost  asked  for 
pity  with  her  tone,  but  she 
wasn't  thinking  about  herself. 
His  head  came  up  swiftly.  He 
said,  "That's  right.  And  before  I 
forget  it,  I  have  a  little  remem- 
brance for  you.  You've  been  so 
nice." 

He  was  looking  through  the 
packages  in  his  hands.  She  stop- 
ped him.  "Why  don't  you  save  it 
for  tomorrow  night?  It  would 
make  me  very  happy  if  you 
would  come  down  and  have  sup- 
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per.  You  tenants  are  my  family 
now.  I'm  going  to  have  roast 
goose." 

Surprised,  he  told  her,  "Why, 
that's  what  we  always  had.  If  it 
would  make  you  happy,  I'd  love 
to.    What  time?" 

"Oh,  make  it  early,  six-thirty, 
seven.  We  can  have  a  long  eve- 
ning." 

"Not  half  as  long  as  if  I  were 
upstairs  alone.  Even  the  stores 
close  early."  They  both  laughed, 
and  he  left  the  room  much  hap- 
pier than  she  had  ever  seen  him. 
Reluctantly,  she  locked  the  door 
and  pulled  the  cord  that  lighted 
the  tree.  She  must  get  some 
sleep. 

It  would  be  no  problem  getting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Purdee  to  come 
down,  if  they  didn't  have  chil- 
dren they  were  going  to  visit. 

Christmas  Eve  was  all  she  ever 
remembered  its  being:  white 
with  snow,  and  a  flaky  blanket 
of  it  still  falling.  The  rooms 
smelled  of  pumpkin  pie,  suet 
pudding,  goose  and  apples  and 
prunes  merging  in  juicy  sweet- 
ness.   Grandma  Lunt  was  there. 

Charlie  came  next  with  his 
gift  which  he  put  under  the  tree. 
He  was  clean-shaven,  and  hand- 
some; Barbara  and  her  father 
followed.  The  Purdees  came — 
but  not  for  long,  because  they 
were  going  to  their  children 
where  they  were  to  get  presents 
later.  Chuck  and  Marcia  hadn't 
arrived.  Annie  began  to  be  ner- 
vous, she  thought  of  phoning,  but 
it  might  only  aggravate  a  very 
embarrassing  situation.  So,  she 
went  ahead  getting  the  food 
ready.  Mr.  Hall  insisted  on  lift- 
ing the  big  bird  onto  the  platter, 
and  the  others  tried  to  help. 
Charlie  and  Barbara  had  found 


each  other  with  their  eyes,  and 
smiled  and  talked  in  a  way  they 
might  never  have  done  any  other 
night.  But,  where  was  the  little 
family?  Where  was  the  child  to 
make  it  all  complete? 

She  was  serving  the  mashed 
potatoes  .  .  .  slowly,  to  give  them 
time  .  .  .  when  the  knock  came  at 
the  door.  Barbara  answered  it, 
and  cried,  "Hi,  Marcia.  I'm  so 
glad  you  came,"  Then,  surprised 
and  pleased,  "and  Chuck  and 
Paul.    Oh,  how  wonderful." 

The  child  was  there,  the  table 
was  ready,  and  the  lights  from 
the  tree  reflected  on  the  crystal, 
china,  and  silver  which  Annie 
had  saved  for  such  a  long  time, 
and  bought,  hoping.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hall  asked  the  blessing, 
then  reached  over  and  touched 
her  hand,  smiling  at  her  in  a  way 
no  one  had  done  in  many  years, 
as  if  she  were  lovable,  or  even 
young. 

Later,  when  the  gifts  had  been 
opened,  and  they  had  all  caught 
their  collective  breaths,  they 
sang  .  .  .  the  old  songs,  and  the 
new. 

Both  Marcia  and  Chuck  stood 
behind  their  boy  who  was  on  the 
piano  stool  with  Annie.  Once  she 
saw  them  holding  hands.  Bar- 
bara and  Charlie  were  side  by 
side,  smiling;  Barbara's  father 
was  hovering  above  her,  turning 
the  sheet  music,  suggesting 
songs.  It  was  just  as  she  knew 
Christmas  should  be  everywhere. 

They  left  with  the  strains 
of  "Silent  Night,"  still  soft  on 
the  air,  left  with  the  agreement 
that  all  (except  the  Purdees  who 
weren't  any  problem  anyway, 
and  were  going  to  be  with 
their     children)      promising     to 
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come  to  Barbara's  apartment  the 
next  day  for  turkey,  although 
Barbara  said,  "After  this,  it  will 
be  anti-climactic/' 

Annie  told  her,  "Just  let 
Chuck  here  truss  your  bird." 

"Oh,  I  surely  will,"  she 
replied.  Charlie  smiled  down  at 
her,  saying,  "I  toss  a  swell 
salad."  " 

Chuck  smiled  at  his  wife  and 
child,  as  he  said,  "This  girl  can 
make  terrific  gravy." 

Annie  was  sure  the  four  of 
them  wouldn't  be  lonely  any 
longer. 

Mr.  Hall  held  her  hand  in 
parting,  saying,  "Please  call  me 


John."  Grandma  Lunt  kissed 
her  and  went  home  to  her 
rich  store  of  memories,  and  the 
thought  of  her  grandchildren 
that  she  would  be  seeing  next 
month. 

Alone,  Annie  sank  onto  the 
floor  beside  the  window.  She 
was  sure  she  could  see  the 
star  sparkling  through  the  snow, 
high  above  the  city  and  its  sud- 
den quietness. 

"Yes,  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
binds  hearts,"  she  whispered. 

What  she  didn't  say,  but  what 
she  knew  in  her  heart  was 
that  sometimes  the  "Annie's"  in 
the  world  assisted. 


Autumn  Leaf 

Kathryn   Kay 

I  am  old  and  withered, 

Yet  here  I  cling 
To  this  tree 
That  I   have  known 
Since  spring. 
My  friends  are  gone, 
Bereft  am   I, 
Yet  I   live  on 
And  cannot  die. 
Ah,  wind, 

Can  you   not  hear  my  cry? 
I  am  old  and  withered 
Yet  here  I  stay  .... 
Have  pity,  wind, 
Unloose  me,   pray! 

Pledge 

Vesta  Nickerson  Fairbairn 

Your  words  are  kept  within  my  heart 
As  safe  against  surprise 
As  precious  buried  treasure  cached 
Away  from  curious  eyes. 
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Lael  W.  Hill 

Lord, 

Bless  this  house  where  I   have  been 
Fed  and  sheltered  safe  in  love — 
Floors   below  and   roof   above. 
Let  thy  spirit  flow  and   lean 
Warm  against  its  every  wall; 
Hold  these  rooms  as  I  was  held 
Lightly,   surely,   in    love's  weld, 
Door  and   stair  and  turn  of  hall 
Where  the  feet  of  love  ascend. 
As  this  home  and  all  were  mine, 
Be  thou  theirs,  thy  word  a  sign 
Breathed  on  them  and,  soft, 

Amen'd. 


Waiting  for  the  Kettle  to  Boil 

Maxine  T.  Grimm 

■  This  morning  as  I  was  waiting  for  a  kettle  of  water  to  come  to  a  boil, 
I  couldn't  help  but  reflect  on  the  many  seconds,  minutes,  and  hours — yes, 
and  days  and  weeks  of  waiting  time  that  is  wasted.  We  are  fast  becoming  a 
nation  of  "waiters" — waiting  for  a  bus,  waiting  for  the  children  to  get  out  of 
school,  waiting  for  a  plane  to  take  off,  waiting  for  a  meeting  to  start,  waiting 
in  a  dentist's  office,  in  a  clinic,  in  a  traffic  jam,  at  a  gas  station. 

This  waiting  may  involve  only  seconds  at  the  time  or  even  minutes,  but 
minutes  and  seconds  have  a  way  of  adding  up  to  hours.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  keep  a  pad  and  pencil  in  an  apron  pocket  and  just  add  up  in  one  day  the 
"waiting"  seconds  that  slip  by. 

What  do  you  do  while  you're  waiting?  Do  you  twirl  your  fingers,  count  the 
number  of  cars,  pace  up  and  down  nervously,  chew  on  a  handkerchief,  work 
yourself  up  into  a  nervous  lather?  Do  you  let  your  mind  lapse  into  a  coma, 
do  you  let  it  slip  into  careless  habits  of  worry,  or  do  you  mull  over  a 
bit  of  gossip? 

In  this  age  of  no  time,  many  worthwhile  things  get  cast  aside.  If  you 
start  taking  advantage  of  this  waiting  time,  you  will  be  amazed  what  can 
really  be  accomplished. 

No  reading  time  you  say?  One  of  my  friends  keeps  her  Relief  Society 
Magazine  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  time  to  pick  it  up  in  the  preparation  of 
a  meal.  This  Magazine  is  so  easy  to  slip  in  your  pocket  or  handbag  to  be 
read  during  these  waiting  minutes.  There  are  also  paper-bound  books  of 
worthwhile  biographies,  poetry,  and  fascinating  cookbooks,  and  then,  there 
are  our  own  standard  works  that  are  bound  in  small  editions  that  could  be 
easily  slipped  into  a  purse  or  shopping  bag,  or  even  in  the  glove  compart- 
ment of  the  car.  Be  sure  you  have  a  bookmark  and  red  pencil  to  underline 
passages  you  may  want  to  use  in  a  future  talk  or  lesson. 

No  letter  writing  time  you  say?  Carry  a  small  packet  of  writing  paper 
with  a  few  envelopes  or  a  few  cards  in  a  folder  with  a  good  pen.  Leave  one 
in  the  kitchen,  one  in  the  car,  and  a  spare  in  your  purse.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  much  cheer  you  can  spread  with  your  newsy  letters,  and  make 
them  newsy — take  the  time — not  that  this  would  be  wasted  time  anyway — 
describe  incidents.  If,  after  you  have  reread  your  letter,  you  chuckle  a  bit 
yourself,  you  will  know  that  it  will   give  the  receiver  a  chuckle  also. 

No  time  to  make  things  you  say?  Knitting  can  be  picked  up,  as  can 
crocheting.  Plan  small  projects  that  can  be  carried  easily — afghans,  or 
bedspreads  of  squares,  bootees,  or  doll  clothes.  Make  this  your  gift-making 
time.  These  are  bonus  gifts — extra  ones  that  might  never  have  been  made. 
Think  of  the  added  joy  to  you  from  giving  these  gifts. 

No  time  for  practice?  So  many  of  us  neglect  talents  that  we  once  had 
for  lack  of  time  for  practicing.  Use  a  waiting  minute  to  sit  down  at  the 
piano  or  organ  or  to  play  the  violin.  Tuck  a  small  hymn  book  in  your  bag 
to  loosen  up  your  vocal  chords.  Don't  forget  that  when  you  are  in  the 
house   or  car  you   can   sing — even   whistle! 

Then,  the  most  important  of  all,  no  time  for  thinking  you  say?  You  need 
no  books,  no  thread,  no  props  for  this.  Try  to  think  constructive  thoughts. 
Plan  for  tomorrow.  Plan  for  the  next  day's  activities,  a  family  party,  solve  a 
knotty  problem — how  can  you  control  John's  temper,  how  can  you  improve 
conditions  at  home  or  in  Relief  Society  meeting,  what  could  you  do  for  Aunt 
Mae  who  is  ailing?     Work  on  a  long-range  plan — college  education  for  Jane. 

Whatever  you  do,  recognize  this  wasted  time.  Be  aware  of  its  importance 
and  put  it  to  good,  constructive  use. 

Time  you  say 

Is   wasting   away 
Well,  let's  take  it  and  use  it 

And    twist    it    our    way! 
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Fruit  Cakes  for  Christmas 


Mabel  Harmer 


Photo    Courtesy    American    Institute   of   Baking 

For  family  enjoyment,  for  greeting  guests  at  Christmas  time,  or  for 
presenting  as  gifts,  fruit  cakes  are  a  delicious  and  welcome  treat  for  the 
holiday  season.  They  may  be  made  as  early  as  six  weeks  before  the  time  of 
serving,  or  as  near  to  the  occasion  as  may  be  convenient.  They  can  be  baked 
in  pans  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  but  a  lining  of  wax  paper  in  the  pans 
will  help  to  keep  the  cakes  from  scorching  and  will  preserve  the  moisture 
content.  Low  temperatures  are  necessary  for  baking  fruit  cakes,  and  the 
length  of  time  will  depend  upon  the  moisture  content  of  the  cake  and  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  pan  used  (a  shorter  length  of  time  being  necessary  for  a 
fairly  thin  cake  to  bake  and  a  longer  time  for  a  thick  cake).  Many  home- 
makers  prefer  to  use  a  deep  pan  or  a  round  tube  pan.  For  gift  cakes  a 
round  tin  can  is  convenient  in  size  and  shape. 

If  fruit  cakes  are  to  be  stored  for  longer  than  a  few  days,  they  should 
be  carefully  wrapped  in  foil  and  stored  in  a  cool  place.  Some  homemakers 
first  wrap  the  cake,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  cooled,  in  a  cloth  dipped  in  cider 
or  fruit  juice,  and  then  use  a  foil  wrapping.  The  cake  is  then  placed  in  the 
refrigerator  so  that  it  will  not  mold. 

Many  recipes  for  fruit  cakes  can  easily  be  changed  by  substituting  other 
kinds  of  candied  fruits  and  nuts  than  those  listed  in  the  recipe,  but  the 
measurements  should  be  approximately  the  same. 
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DARK  FRUIT  CAKE 


3  c.  brown  sugar 
1  c.    butter 

4  eggs,  beaten 
314  c.  flour 

1  tsp.  soda 

1  tsp.  salt 

1  tbsp.   cinnamon 

1  c.   buttermilk 


1 

lb. 

white  raisins 

1 

lb. 

dark  raisins 

V2 

lb 

1.  citron 

1 

lb. 

dates 

1 

c. 

chunk  pineapple 

V2 

c. 

maraschino  cherries 

2 

c. 

nuts 

Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  eggs.  Sift  dry  ingredients  and  add  to  first 
mixture  with  buttermilk.  Dredge  fruit  and  nuts  with  flour  and  add.  Bake 
iy2  hrs.  at  300°.    Yield  7  lbs. 


YULE  CAKE 

IV2   c.  whole  Brazil   nuts 

V2   c.  seedless  raisins 

IV2  c.  walnut  halves 

%  c.  sifted  flour 

1  c.  dates 

%  c.  sugar 

1  c.  chopped  candied  orange  peel 

V2  tsp.   baking  powder 

l/2   c-   red   maraschino  cherries 

Y2  tsp.  salt 

drained 

3  eggs 

V2  c.  green   maraschino  cherries 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

drained 

Place  nuts  and  fruit  in  a  large  bowl.  Measure  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder, 
and  salt;  sift  over  fruit,  blend  well.  Beat  eggs,  add  vanilla,  blend  into  nut-fruit 
mixture,  spoon  into  loaf  pan,  spread  evenly.  Bake  at  300°  1%  hr.  to  2  hrs., 
until  firm  on  top. 

This  makes  one  9x5x3  loaf  cake.  Keeps  well  in  refrigerator.  It  makes  a 
very  special  gift. 

LIGHT  FRUIT  CAKE 


V4   c.  flour 

1   c.  shortening 

1   pkg.  fruit  mix  (about  1 

lb.) 

y2   c.  sugar 

y2   lb.  candied  cherries 

y2   c.   honey 

1/2   lb.  dates 

5  beaten  eggs 

3  ozs.  candied   pineapple 

iy2   c.  flour 

4  ozs.   raisins 

1  tsp.  salt 

y2  c.  walnuts 

1  tsp.   baking  powder 

Y2   c.   pecans 

y2  tsp.   nutmeg 

V4  c.  orange  juice 

y2  tsp.  cloves 

Mix  nuts  and  fruit  in  large  pan  with  y±  cup  flour.  Cream  shortening  and 
sugar,  add  honey  and  eggs.  Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  alternately  with  orange 
juice.  Pour  batter  over  nut  and  fruit  mix  and  blend  well.  Bake  at  250°  three 
hours  and  15  minutes. 


1   square  butter  (V4   lb.) 
1   c.  sugar 

1   box  graham  crackers 
(30  halves  crushed) 
%  c.   pecans 


GRAHAM   CRACKER  CAKE 


2  tsp. 


baking  powder 
%   c.  milk 
3  egg  yolks 
3  egg  whites 


Cream   sugar  and  butter,   mix   with   other   ingredients, 
stiff  and  fold  in.    Bake  at  350°   for  30  minutes. 


Beat   egg   whites 
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RUBY'S  FRUIT  CAKE 

(Made  without  flour) 


1  lb.  dates 

1  lb.  figs 

4  ozs.  candied   pineapple 

4  ozs.  candied  cherries 

V2  Pkg-  fruit  mix  (8  oz-) 
1   pkg.  coconut  (8  ozs.) 


Mix  and  bake   1   hour  and  20  minutes  at  350c 
refrigerator  in  order  to  cut  easily. 


Vz   c 

.  almonds 

1  c. 

pecans 

Vz  c 

.  filberts 

1  c. 

Brazils 

1   small  can  evaporated 

milk  (6  ozs.) 

Should  be  kept   in  the 


Pudding  Cakes 

Elaine  J.  Wilson 

■  In  this  day  when  many  children  are  entertained  by  television  on  rainy  days, 
I  think  of  my  Grandmother's  ingenious  remedy  for  the  situation.  Living  in  a 
two-room  cabin  with  a  large  family  of  little  children,  Grandmother  had  her  own 
way  of  keeping  peace  and  quiet,  of  doing  away  with  quarrels  and  whining. 
Her  children  made   "pudding  cakes." 

Each  child  was  given  a  thick  slice  of  bread,  a  few  pieces  of  dried  fruit, 
and  a  square  of  clean  cloth.  With  just  these  simple  articles,  the  child  set 
about  to  create  a  work  of  culinary  art. 

He  spent  a  long  time  kneading  and  rolling  the  bread  and  dried  fruit  together 
until  they  were  just  the  right  texture  and  shape  that  he  wanted  for  his 
particular  pudding  cake.  I  wonder  if,  through  this  busy  handwork,  the  child 
did  not  also  roll  and  knead  away  many  of  his  tensions  and  frustrations. 

It  took  lots  of  concentration  and  planning  to  make  the  pudding  cake  turn 
out  satisfactorily,  and  the  children  commented  on  their  plans  and  progress  as 
they  worked.  "Mine's  round  -and  has  a  hole  in  the  middle,"  one  child  might 
exclaim,  while  another  might  be  proud  of  his  because  it  had  two  layers. 

At  last  they  were  ready  to  bake.  The  children  wrapped  their  pudding  cakes 
carefully  in  the  cloth,  and  put  them  down  under  their  chairs  to  "bake."  While 
the  baking  went  on,  the  children  sat  quietly  on  their  chairs.  Their  conversations 
were  conducted  softly  and  in  very  quiet  tones,  so  the  cakes  wouldn't  fall. 
Each  described  the  wonders  of  his  own   particular  recipe  and  methods. 

Making  pudding  cakes  was  one  of  my  father's  dearest  childhood   memories. 
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Knitting  Needles  and  Crochet  Hooks 
Bring  Happiness  to  Many 


Julia  H.  Hawkins,  Lewiston,  Utah,  lives  by  a  motto  which  is  both  economical 
and  creative — "Never  throw  away  anything  that  can  be  put  to  good  use."  She 
has  won  many  prizes  at  state  and  county  fairs  for  her  sewing,  knitting,  and 
crochet  work.  One  of  her  principal  projects  has  been  to  make  a  large  piece 
of  crochet  work  (a  bedspread  or  tablecloth)  for  each  of  her  children,  and  a 
doily  for  each  grandchild.  Although  her  eyesight  is  now  impaired,  she  can 
still  sew  on  her  electric  sewing  machine,  with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  tape  as 
guide,  and  a  self-threading  needle.  Recently  she  made  six  quilt  tops  and  eight 
sets  of  blocks.  She  designs  many  of  her  own  quilt  patterns,  and  does  her  own 
carding  for  wool  batts.  Before  purchasing  her  new  sewing  machine,  she  in- 
vented a  way  to  slit  and  join   rug  rags  without  stitching  them. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  has  been  a  visiting  teacher  for  many  years,  and  has  served 
Relief  Society  as.  work  meeting  leader.  She  is  the  mother  of  thirteen  children, 
grandmother  to  sixty,  and  she  has  132  great-grandchildren. 
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Shirley  Thulin 
Chapter  7 


Synopsis:  Joan  Morgan,  superintend- 
ent of  nurses  at  Hillcrest  Hospital, 
spends  a  week  end  with  her  roommate 
Kathy  at  the  Kirk  family  farm  and 
becomes  attached  to  Joey,  the  young- 
est of  the  family.  Later,  Joey  is  criti- 
cally injured  in  a  farm  accident,  and 
all  the  staff  at  Hillcrest  are  greatly 
concerned  over  his  condition. 


■  Joan  and  Doctor  Desmond 
hurried  to  the  emergency  ward. 
The  voice  that  summoned  the 
doctor  a  few  moments  before 
sounded  calm  and  impersonal, 
but  they  both  knew  the  ' 'calling 
Doctor  Desmond"  could  mean 
Joey  had  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse.  Neither  of  them  spoke  the 
words  that  were  uppermost  in 
their  thoughts,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  speak.  Joan  felt  what  he 
was  thinking,  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  first  floor,  she 
also  felt  that  there  was  a  close 
bond  between  them. 

When  they  reached  Joey's 
room,  the  nurses  were  working 
frantically  with  the  child.  Joan's 
first  thoughts  were  for  Kathy. 

"Kathy,  come  out  with  me," 
Joan  begged. 

"No,  Joan.  I  can't  leave." 
"Where  are  your  folks?" 
"They  made  them  go,  but  I 
can't,  please." 

"Kathy,  you've  got  to  forget 

you're  a  nurse.  You  are  family." 

"Please    go,    Kathy,"    Doctor 

Desmond  said,  and  then  hurried 

to  Joey's  bed. 

"Your  folks  need  you." 
"Uncle  Jay's  with  them." 
"You  can't  do  any  good  here. 
Your  mother  needs  you." 

Joan  felt  Kathy  relax.  "You're 
right,"  she  said,  "Mom  needs 
me,"  and  she  left. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  was  all 
over.  Little  Joey  was  dead.  Doc- 
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tor  Desmond's  shoulders  were 
bent.  He  didn't  say  anything  to 
Joan  as  he  brushed  past  to  go 
for  Kathy.  Joan  felt  that  she  was 
living  a  nightmare  from  the  past. 
I  let  it  happen  again,  she  thought. 
In  spite  of  my  careful  planning 
and  reasoning,  I  have  become  in- 
volved again.  I  loved  little  Joey 
and  now  he's  gone.  She  went  to 
her  room. 

Hours  passed  and  Joan  lay  there 
on  her  bed,  waiting.  She  didn't 
know  what  she  was  waiting  for. 
Was  she  expecting  Kathy  to 
come?  Was  she  wishing  Doctor 
Desmond  would  call,  or  Doctor 
Niles?  She  had  never  felt  so  un- 
wanted or  unneeded.  Then  she 
remembered  that  Tom  would  be 
waiting  for  her.  It  was  a  little 
past  two  and  she  had  told  him 
she  would  take  him  to  therapy. 
She  got  up  and  went  to  his  room. 

"All  ready?"  she  asked  him. 

"I'm  not  going,"  he  told  her. 

"Of  course  you  are."  She 
pushed  the  wheel  chair  closer  to 
his  bed. 

"It's  no  use,  Miss  Morgan.  I 
know  my  legs  won't  get  any  bet- 
ter. There  isn't  one  bit  of  feeling 
in  them." 

"But  they  can  fit  you  with 
braces.  They  can  teach  you  so 
many  things  .  .  .  how  to  get  into 
and  out  of  a  wheel  chair  by  your- 
self. How  to  dress  and  undress 
by  yourself.  .  .  ." 

Tom  was  silent.  It  seemed,  that 
he  wasn't  even  listening  to  her. 
"Little  Joey  died,  didn't  he?"  he 
finally  asked. 

"Yes,  yes,  Tom,  he  did." 

"I  knew,  because  when  I  asked 
about  him,  Doctor  Desmond  acted 
funny." 

"How  long  ago  was  Doctor 
Desmond  here?" 


"Just  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
think  he  was  looking  for  you. 
Miss  Morgan,  can  we  go  to- 
morrow? I  don't  want  to  go  now. 
I.  .  .  ." 

"No  use  putting  off  till  to- 
morrow. ..." 

"But  I  know  they  can't  help 
me.  Why  did  little  Joey  have  to 
go?  Why  couldn't  it  have  been  I?" 

"Because  your  mother  needs 
you,  Tom." 

"No,  she  doesn't.  I've  been  here 
for  almost  six  months  and  she  has 
been  getting  along  without  me 
just  fine." 

"That's  not  true " 

"Joan,"  Doctor  Desmond  came 
into  the  room.  "Are  you  busy? 
Could  you  come  here  a  minute?" 

"I'll  be  back,  Tom." 

Doctor  Desmond  walked  a  few 
steps  down  the  hall  and  then 
turned  to  Joan.  "I  wonder  if  you 
could  help  Kathy  pack  a  few 
things.  They  are  going  home  now. 
She'll  be  off  for  a  week  or  so." 

"Of  course.  Tell  Tom  I'll  be 
back  later." 

"I  will,  and  Joan " 

"Yes?" 

"Thanks " 

In  the  weeks  that  followed, 
Joan  was  miserable.  For  awhile 
she  thought  it  was  the  lingering 
depression  brought  on  by  the 
funeral  and  the  memory  of  Joey, 
but  now  she  knew  it  was  more 
than  that.  She  recognized  the  old 
feeling  of  despair.  I  feel  just  the 
same  as  I  did  just  before  I  came 
here,  she  told  herself.  She  tried 
working  extra  shifts  hoping  to 
tire  herself  to  the  point  where  she 
could  sleep,  but  night  after  night 
she  lay  sleepless.  She  became  en- 
closed again  within  herself,  and 
more  determined  not  to  let  her- 
self get  too  close  to  anyone.  The 
nurses  who  had  begun  to  be  a 
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little  friendlj'  toward  her  were 
beginning  to  avoid  her  again. 

Joan  worked  very  hard  but  she 
seemed  to  derive  no  special  joy  in 
her  work,  as  she  had  when  she 
first  had  come  to  Hillcrest.  The 
only  thing  that  gave  her  pleasure 
was  in  working  with  Tom. 

"You  will  soon  be  ready  to  go 
home,"  she  told  him.  She  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  insisting  that  he 
wasn't  going  home. 

One  day  Joan  went  to  Tom's 
room  when  Doctor  Desmond  was 
there. 

"This  boy  is  ready  to  be  re- 
leased," he  told  her. 

"Really?  That's  wonderful.  Do 
you  hear  that,  Tom?" 

"Yes." 

"He  won't  let  us  call  his 
mother." 

"I'm  not  ready  to  leave  the 
hospital  yet.  I  have  to  find  a 
place  .  .  .  Miss  Morgan,  I  can  do 
a  lot  for  myself,  but  I  have  to 
find  a  place.  .  .  ." 

"We  won't  call  your  mother 
until  you  want  us  to,"  Doctor 
Desmond  told  him. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do," 
Tom  said. 

"Tom,  have  I  ever  told  you 
anything  that  wasn't  true?"  Joan 
asked. 

"No." 

"Well,  when  I  was  at  the  Kirk 
farm,  I  met  your  mother,  and 
she  told  me  how  she  needed  you 
home.  She  said  it  was  more  than 
she  could  handle.  She  needs  a 
man  to  ride  herd  on  those  kids." 

"I've  been  thinking  .  .  .  you 
know,  about  little  Joey?  Someone 
needs  to  watch  after  the  little 
kids  and  keep  them  off  the 
horses.  They  are  too  little  to 
ride,"  Tom  said. 

"When  shall  we  call  her,  Tom?" 


"Right  now,  Miss  Morgan,  I'm 
going  home!" 

When  Doctor  Desmond  and 
Joan  walked  down  the  hall  to  the 
phone,  they  were  quiet.  Joan  had 
a  place  in  her  throat  that  she  felt 
was  getting  bigger  and  bigger  and 
she  couldn't  talk.  She  knew  she 
should  be  happy  that  Tom  was 
leaving,  but  she  somehow  wasn't. 
There  won't  be  anything  left 
when  he  goes,  she  thought.  I 
won't  have  a  thing  to  keep  me 
here. 

As  they  reached  the  desk, 
there  was  a  stiffness  in  the  air 
that  they  both  felt.  The  attitude 
of  the  nurses  and  the  awkward 
silence  that  prevailed  told  them 
that  something  was  wrong.  And 
Joan,  catching  sight  of  Kathy 
walking  swiftly  down  the  hall, 
was  afraid  she  knew  what  the 
matter  was.  She  had  noticed  that 
several  times  lately  Kathy  had 
caused  feelings  among  the  nurses. 
She  has  been  almost  rude  to 
them,  Joan  thought. 

"What  seems  to  be  the 
trouble?"  Doctor  Desmond  asked, 
looking  in  the  file  for  Tom's  card. 

"Trouble?"  Miss  Jackson's 
voice  was  heavy  with  sarcasm. 
"We  never  have  any  trouble." 

"Kathy  been  giving  you  a  bad 
time  again?"  He  didn't  look  up, 
just  kept  on  writing.  And  when 
no  one  chose  to  answer  him,  he 
finished  signing  Tom's  release 
and  walked  away. 

Joan  had  found  Mrs.  Aines's 
phone  number  and  began  to  dial. 
She  was  glad  for  something  to  do 
to  dispel  the  awful  moment.  She 
was  also  glad  to  be  the  one  to 
spread  the  good  news  of  Tom's 
release,  and  could  well  imagine 
the  excitement  it  brought  to  his 
mother  and  the  children.  She 
will  be  baking  and  cleaning  like 
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everything  for  the  next  two  days, 
Joan  thought,  as  she  hung  up  and 
went  to  find  Kathy. 

When  Joan  didn't  find  Kathy 
in  the  cafeteria,  she  went  to  their 
room.  Kathy  was  there,  sitting 
by  the  window,  and  when  Joan 
stepped  into  the  doorway,  she 
got  up  and  picked  up  her  purse. 

"Just  a  minute,  Kathy/'  Joan 
said.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"What  about?" 

There  was  a  tone  in  Kathy's 
words  that  was  certainly  not  like 
the  Kathy  of  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  Joan  didn't  know  quite  what 
she  did  want  to  talk  to  her  about. 
"What  was  the  matter  today? 
Did  someone  do  something  to 
offend  you?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"When  Doctor  Desmond  and  I 
came  from  Tom's  room,  the  air 
around  the  desk  was  bristling, 
and  you  were  hurrying  away." 

"So?" 

"So  what  was  the  matter?" 
Joan  was  beginning  to  get  angry 
at  Kathy's  attitude,  but  she 
didn't  let  it  show. 

"I  don't  have  the  faintest  idea 
what  you  mean.  As  far  as  I  know, 
everything  is  working  out  just 
fine." 

The  phone  rang  and  Joan  was 
closer  to  it  than  Kathy,  so  she 
reached  out  to  pick  it  up. 

"If  that's  Dean,"  Kathy  said, 
"tell  him  I  have  gone  out  for  the 
evening  and  you  don't  know 
where." 

Joan  waited  until  the  door 
closed  behind  Kathy  then  she 
answered  the  phone.  "Hello." 

"Hello.   Is  Kathy  there?" 

"No.  She  just  left.  Oh,  Doctor 
Desmond,  I'm  worried  about  that 
girl.  She's  acting  so  strangely." 

"I  hardly  expected  you  to 
notice.    When  you  see  her,   tell 


her  I'll  be  waiting  for  her  at 
breakfast.  I  have  something  im- 
portant to  tell  her." 

The  phone  clicked  and  for  a 
moment  Joan  held  it  and  won- 
dered what  the  doctor  had 
meant,  but  so  many  things  didn't 
make  sense  to  her  lately,  that  she 
put  the  receiver  back  in  place 
and  decided  not  to  try  to  puzzle 
it  out. 

That  night  Joan  lay  for  a  long 
time  in  the  darkness  and  thought. 
The  night  noises  brought  her 
back  to  the  first  night  she  had 
lain  like  this.  She  wished  she 
could  recapture  the  feeling  of 
contentment  she  had  had  then. 
Now  her  feelings  were  all  mixed 
up,  with  the  thoughts  of  resign- 
ing uppermost  among  them. 

But  where  would  I  go,  and 
what  would  I  do?  she  asked  her- 
self. If  I  go  to  another  hospital, 
it  would  only  be  a  matter  of 
months  until  the  same  thing 
would  happen  to  me.  She  was 
beginning  to  drop  off  to  sleep 
from  exhaustion  when  she  heard 
Kathy's  key  in  the  door.  It  was 
well  past  ten,  and  that,  too,  was 
reminiscent  of  her  first  night  at 
Hillcrest. 

Kathy  began  to  undress  with- 
out turning  on  a  light,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  Joan,  but  Joan  spoke 
her  name  softly  in  the  darkness, 
"Kathy. 

"Yes,  I  know,  I'm  late."  There 
was  a  trace  of  sarcasm  in  her 
voice. 

"Not  very,"  Joan  said.  "Do 
you  feel  better?" 

"I  feel  fine,"  Kathy  told  her. 

"Kathy,  you've  got  to  get  hold 
of  yourself.  You  are  only  making 
things  harder.  .  .  ." 

"Joan,  I  have  never  felt  better. 
I  feel  that  at  last  I  have  grown 
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up.    At  last  I  know  where  I'm 
going  and  how  to  get  there." 

"You're  lucky,  Kathy,  not 
many  of  us  know  that." 

"You  do,  Joan.  And  now  I  do, 
too.  I  know  that  you  were  right 
all  along  .  .  .  that  you  have  to 
build  up  a  protection  so  that 
nothing  can  get  to  you.  I'm  going 
to  do  that.  I'm  going  to  be  a  fine 
nurse,  Joan,  just  like  you." 

The  flood  of  tears  that  sprang 
forth  from  deep  within  Joan 
surprised  her  so  that  she  didn't 
dare  say  anything.  She  didn't 
want  Kathy  to  know  she  was 
crying  .  .  .  silently  crying  into 
her  pillow.  She  lay  there  in  the 
darkness  wanting  to  tell  Kathy 
that  she  was  wrong.  But  was  she? 
What  was  wrong?  What  was 
right?  Joan  didn't  know.  She 
didn't  know  and  the  not  knowing 
frightened  and  sickened  her,  and 
the  night  was  long  and  sleep 
didn't  come  until  almost  dawn. 

The  first  thing  Joan  was  aware 
of  was  the  insistent  ringing  of 
the  phone.  It  was  Doctor  Des- 
mond. "Where's  Kathy?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know.  In  her  bed,  I 
suppose,  I  just  woke  up  .  .  .  Just 
a  minute  .  .  .  ."  But  Kathy  was 


not  in  her  bed,  and  Joan  went 
back  to  the  phone  and  told  him 
so. 

"Did  you  tell  her  what  I  told 
you  to?"  he  asked. 

"I  .  .  ."  and  for  a  moment  Joan 
couldn't  remember  if  she  had  or 
not.  "We  talked,  but  then,  I 
guess  I  forgot.  .  .  ." 

"Joan,  I  hope  you're  satisfied. 
Do  you  realize  what  you've  done 
to  that  girl?  Does  it  matter  to 
you  that  she's  patterned  herself 
after  you,  and  has  withdrawn  so 
that  I  can't  even  reach  her? 
There  for  a  little  while  I  thought 
you  had  become  almost  human. 
But  you  still  have  that  ring 
around  your  heart.  A  heavy  steel 
band  that  won't  let  any  affection 
out.  Well  it  works  both  ways, 
Joan.  It  won't  let  any  in,  either. 

"I'm  going  to  marry  Kathy. 
We're  going  to  take  Tom  home 
tonight,  and  I'm  going  to  talk  to 
her  all  the  way  back  until  she 
sets  a  day."  He  hung  up  and 
Joan  wanted  to  cry,  but  there 
were  no  more  tears. 

Today  I  will  hand  in  my  resig- 
nation, she  told  herself.  And  then 
.  .  .  and  then  what?  She  quickly 
dressed  and  went  towards  Doctor 
Niles's  office. 

(To  be  concluded) 


Angel  Child 

Ethel  Jacobson 

She's  an  angel,   she's  a  darling, 

She's  quiet  as  a  mouse. 
You   wouldn't  even   know 

There's  a  baby  in  the  house. 
No  crash  of  toys  and  dishes, 

No  wailing — not  a   peep. 
She's  an  angel,  she's  a  darling. 

She's  asleep. 
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Relief  Society  Activities 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents  or  mission  Relief  Society  pres- 
idents or  supervisors,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial  Department, 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111.  See 
regulations  governing  the  submittal  of  Notes  From  the  Field  in  the  November 
1964  issue  of  the  Magazine,  page  847. 


Murray  Stake  (Utah),   Murray  Eighth  Ward  Relief  Society  Honors 
Former  Presidents  and  Visiting  Teachers 

March  9,  1965 

Seated,  front  row,  left  to  right:  Grace  H.  West,  first  president;  Irma 
Y.  Fairbanks,  second  president;  Lois  K.  Hodgkinson,  third  president; 
Shirley  H.  Horton,  fourth  president:  Lucille  B.  Christofferson,  fifth 
president;  Margaret  Johnson,  Education  Counselor;  Elizabeth  Allmark, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sister  Horton,  now  Murray  Stake  President,  reports:  "The  year  1965  marks 
the  thirteenth  year  of  100  per  cent  visiting  teaching  in  the  Murray  Eighth 
Ward.  At  the  March  9th  work  meeting  luncheon,  visiting  teachers  and  all 
former  presidents  of  the  Eighth  Ward  Relief  Society  were  honored.  When 
the  ward  was  organized  thirteen  years  ago,  there  were  fifteen  visiting  teach- 
ing districts,  with  thirty  visiting  teachers.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
thirty-four  districts,  with  sixty-eight  visiting  teachers.  It  was  under  the 
leadership  of  Sister  West  that  the  commendable  record  in  visiting  teaching 
was  first  established." 
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Panguitch  Stake  (Utah)  Relief  Society  Board  Honors  Visiting  Teachers 

May  15,   1965 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Myrtle  Riggs,  Work  Counselor;  Beth  Tebbs, 
President;  Arvilla  Holman,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Mary  Simkins,  Magazine 
representative;   Thora   Foy,   organist. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Olive  Sudweeks,  work  meeting  leader;  Hilda 
Chidester,  visiting  teacher  message  leader,  Myrtle  Slack,  social  science 
class  leader;  Elna  Fox,  literature  class  leader;  Beverly  Cannon,  theology 
class  leader;  Verda  Tebbs,  chorister. 

Inset:    Jane  Westwood,  Education  Counselor. 

Sister  Beth  Tebbs  reports:  "On  May  15,  1965,  approximately  150 
sisters,  and  Priesthood  representative  Arthur  Gottfredson  attended  an  in- 
spirational program  of  music  and  verse  in  honor  of  the  visiting  teachers. 
Hilda  Chidester  paid  a  special  tribute  to  fourteen  teachers  who  had  made 
the  most  'at  home'  visits.  They  were  presented  with  lovely  lace  head  scarfs. 
All  visiting  teachers  were  given  bookmark  favors,  and  summer  visiting 
teacher  messages  in  booklet  form.  Sister  Simkins  was  in  charge  of  a  very 
fine  Magazine  arrangement,  using  the  1964  issues.  Each  board  member 
was  assigned  a  Magazine  from  which  she  chose  articles  and  recipes  for  her 
part  of  the  display.  A  dainty  luncheon  was  served  by  the  stake  board  mem- 
bers. 


Lehi  Stake  (Utah)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music  for  Stake  Conference 

May  9,  1965 

Edith  P.  Backman,  representing  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society, 
is  seated  at  the  left  of  the  podium;  Leah  Sabey,  President,  Lehi  Stake  Relief 
Society,  is  seated  to  the  left  of  Sister  Backman;  seated  on  the  right  in  the 
first  row:  Marilyn  Neilson,  accompanist;  in  the  third  seat  from  the  right, 
first  row:  Eva  Carson,  accompanist;  Vera  Trane,  chorister,  is  seated  at  the 
right  of  the  podium. 

Sister  Sabey  reports  that  the  Singing  Mothers  presented 'music  for  stake 
conference  in   the  new   stake   center,   singing   at  both   sessions   of   conference. 

Flagstaff  Stake  (Arizona),  Third  (Lamanite)  Branch  Relief  Society 

Holds  First  Bazaar 

November  1964 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Ethel  Holy  oak,  class  leader;  Rose  Tana- 
keyowma.  Secretary;  Verla  Wheeler,  First  Counselor;  Louise  Langston, 
President;  Sylvia  Sorenson,  Work  Counselor;  Ivy  Norton,  visiting  teacher 
message  leader. 

Standing,  back  row,  left  to  right:  Dorothy  Barlow;  Ila  Lomawaima; 
Peggy  Norton;  Elvira  Norton;  Lillian  Yaiva;  Ramona  Ladeyo;  Annie  Jackson; 
Flora  Portillo;    Kay   Estes;   Grace   Alonzo. 

Helen  B.  Adams,  President,  Flagstaff  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Shown  here  are  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Flagstaff  Lamanite  Branch 
surrounding  their  first  quilt.  Since  its  organization,  two  years  ago,  the 
group  has  grown  to  twenty-seven  in  number.  Besides  the  sale  of  the  quilt  and 
two  baby's  quilts,  a  variety  of  handiwork  articles  were  made,  including 
aprons,  pillowcases,  dish  towels,  knitted  slippers,  table  centerpieces, 
Christmas  corsages,  wall  plaques,  children's  clothing,  lint  pickers,  and  a 
variety  of  other  items. 

"The  evening  was  spent  in  socializing,  and  refreshments  were  served, 
featuring  Indian  fry  bread,  beans,  chili,  tamales,  homemade  ice  cream, 
and  an  assortment  of  baked  goods." 
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San  Diego  South  Stake  (California)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Concert 

March  19,  1965 

Front  row,  (first  four  sisters)  left  to  right:  Leonora  Bascom,  violinist; 
Melba  P.  Vance,  President,  San  Diego  South  Stake  Relief  Society;  Wyne- 
fred  B.  Trentman,  accompanist;   LaVada  L.  Davis,  chorister. 

Sister  Vance  reports:  '"This  chorus  of  sixty-five  voices  did  an  outstanding 
job  of  presenting  a  program  of  folk  songs  and  sacred  songs  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  Guest  presentations  included  a 
male  soloist,  a  violin  soloist,  and  a  guitarist  who  played  the  accompaniment 
for  one  of  the  numbers.  A  special  narration  was  given  by  President  George 
R.  Bascom,  a  member  of  the  stake  presidency.  Refreshments  and  a 
social  followed  the  concert.  We  received  many  wonderful  comments  from 
the  members  of  the  stake  and  their  friends  who  attended.  We  love  and 
appreciate  these  sisters  for  their  service.  Many  hours  of  practice  went  into 
the  preparation  of  this  concert.  As  the  stake  chorus  is  made  up  of  the 
ward  Singing  Mothers  choruses  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
these  ward  groups  at  our  leadership  meetings.  They  have  also  furnished 
the  music  for  sacrament  meetings  when  invited  to   do  so  by   their  bishops." 


Woodruff  Stake  (Utah)  Singing  Mothers  Present  "A  Night  of  Music" 

May  14,   1965 

Standing  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  at  the  left:  Gayle  Argyle,  stake  choris- 
ter; at  the  right:   Gail  Satterthwaite,  stake  organist. 

Donna  M.  Groll,  President,  Woodruff  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"The  Woodruff  Stake  presented  the  first  Singing  Mothers  concert  ever  to  be 
given  in  the  Stake.  There  were  nine  out  of  the  eleven  wards  participating, 
with  the  singers  from  one  ward  traveling  125  miles  to  sing.  Each  ward  pre- 
pared two  special  songs,  and  then  144  Singing  Mothers  combined  to  sing 
'The  Heavens  Were  Opened,'  'He  That  Hath  Clean  Hands,'  and  'Song  of 
Home.'  Everyone  present  thrilled  to  the  beautiful  music.  We  felt  the 
evening  to  be  a  real  success  and  hope  to  make  the  concert  an  annual  affair." 


Edmonton  Stake  (Canada)  "Coming  Out"  Social 

April  30,  1965 

Standing  in  front,  left  to  right:  Lori  and  Si  Peterson. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  June  Wall,  wearing  a  homemade  Klondyke 
dress;  Jean  Jones;  Bonnie  Burnham;  Barbara  Burnham;   Faye  Pitcher. 

Marie  C.  Burnham,  President,  Edmonton  Stake  Relief  Society,  re- 
ports: "The  Relief  Societies  of  Edmonton  Stake  combined  to  present  a  'Coming 
Out'  social.  Contributions  from  every  ward  and  branch  made  up  the  displays 
of  handicrafts  which  circled  the  cultural  hall.  There  were  over  five  hundred 
Latter-day  Saint  sisters,  which  represents  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  women  of  Edmonton  Stake. 

"The  evening's  program  included  'Literature  Highlights'  from  the  Wetas- 
kwin  Branch;  a  home  sewing  fashion  show  from  the  Edmonton  wards 
(representing  fashions  sewed  under  the  direction  and  sponsorship  of  Relief 
Society);  a  skit  by  the  Red  Deer  Ward;  and  music  by  the  Singing  Mothers. 
The  film  'The  Awakening'  added  the  final  touch  to  the  evening.  Light  re- 
freshments were  served,  and  copies  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  were 
available,  so  that  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  Magazine  could  be- 
come acquainted  with  it.  We  feel  that  the  social  stimulated  interest  in  Relief 
Society  and  was  very  successful." 
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Samoan  Mission  Relief  Society  Board  Holds  District  Annual  Conventions 
and  Monthly  Leadership  Meetings 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Mua  Aiono,  Education  Counselor; 
Sisilia  Hunt,  President;  Vaelaa  Utai,  Work  Counselor. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Eleva  Roberts;  Faleupolu  Manuo; 
Kaleta  Scott;  Dawn  C.  Hanks,  former  supervisor,  Samoan  Mission  Relief 
Society;  Alatana  Soli;  Fetalaiga  Nonu. 

Sister  Hanks  reports:  "For  well  over  two  years,  under  local  leadership, 
the  members  of  the  mission  board  have  held  regular  district  annual  conven- 
tions and  monthly  leadership  meetings.  With  over  900  members  of  Relief 
Society  in  the  Samoan  Mission,  leadership  training  is  the  major  emphasis  of 
the  mission  board.  Each  of  eighty-six  branches  has  a  Relief  Society  branch 
conference  once  a  year,  visited  by  board  members.  Each  of  ten  districts  has 
an  annual  convention.  During  1964  a  special  feature  of  this  convention  was 
the  presentation  by  board  members  of  'Truths  to  Live  By'  dramatizing  the 
vitality  of  visiting  teaching.  This  year  they  are  following,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  stake  convention  outline.  Every  month  these  sisters  travel 
many  miles  by  bus  on  rough  roads  or  by  boat  on  stormy  seas,  staying  over- 
night, and  often  walking  part  way  to  attend  district  Relief  Society  leadership 
meetings.  Four  of  the  sisters  in  the  picture  have  taken  temple  excursion 
trips  and  have  been  to  New  Zealand  to  do  their  temple  work  since  they  have 
been  serving  as  members  of  the  board." 

Ardis  Price  is  the  new  supervisor  of  the  Samoan  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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East  Provo  Stake  (Utah),  State  Hospital  Branch  Observes  Fourth 
Anniversary  of  Its  Organization 

March    17,    1965 

Left  to  right:  Florence  Tyler,  literature  class  leader;  Kate  Thomas, 
theology  class  leader;  Margaret  Dustin,  chorister;  Orlinda  Wright,  First 
Counselor;  Erma  V.  Jacobs,  President;  Cora  Bean,  Second  Counselor;  Fawn 
Christensen,  organist;  Cleone  Tyler,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Lydia  Moffett, 
social  science  class  leader. 

Fay  P.  Loveless.  President,  East  Provo  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"This  picture  was  taken  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Hospital  Branch.  The  beautiful  birthday  cake  was  decorated  in  blue  and 
gold,  and  later  served  with  ice  cream  to  the  seventy-eight  members  from  the 
hospital.  A  lovely  yellow  plastic  daffodil  was  given  to  each  sister  to  take  to 
her  room.  The  Relief  Society  colors  of  blue  and  gold  were  used  in  the 
decorations  on  the  table  and  throughout  the  room. 

"An  interesting  program  was  given,  telling  of  the  organization  of  the  Relief 
Society  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  The  lives  of  each  of  the  nine  General 
Presidents  of  Relief  Socity  were  then  read  by  a  sister,  as  a  picture  of  each  one 
was  flashed  on  a  large  screen  with  an  opaque  projector.  Lovely  musical  numbers 
were  presented  by  sisters  from  other  wards  in  East  Provo  Stake,  under  whose 
direction  the  Hospital  Branch  functions.  We  have  an  attendance  of  from 
forty-eight  to  one  hundred  one,  but  the  average  attendance  is  fifty-six." 
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THEOLOGY  —  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Elder  Roy  W.   Doxey 
Lesson  69 — Great  Truths;  the  School  of  the  Prophets 

(Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  88:117-141) 

For  First  Meeting,  February  1966 

Objective:  To  learn  how  Section  88  speaks  "peace"  to  the  members 
of  the  Church,  and  to  be  instructed  in  principles  that 
pertain  to  gospel  learning. 


INTRODUCTION 

Through  this  revelation  (Sec- 
tion 88)  given  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  we  have  learned 
that  peace  is  spoken  to  all  men. 
The  section  begins  with  an  ex- 
position on  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  functions  and  blessings  of 
the  "light  of  Christ."  A  message 
of  peace  to  all  who  read  Section 
88  is  that  earth-life — mortality — 
is  of  extreme  importance  in  the 
great  plan  of  life  and  salvation, 
for  each  of  us  will  be  resurrected 
with  a  tangible,  immortal  body 
that,  together  with  our  spirit, 
will  endure  throughout  the  eter- 
nities in  the  kingdom  which  we 
have  merited  through  our  obe- 
dience to  laws.  The  physical 
infirmities  of  mortality  will  be 
corrected,  for  in  the  resurrection 


men  will  be  physically  perfect. 
(Alma  11:42-45;  40:23.) 

The  Lord  further  spoke  peace 
to  his  saints  in  certifying  to  the 
reality  of  the  life  beyond  the 
grave,  and  that  the  faithful 
Latter-day  Saint  will  find  blessed 
association  with  loved  ones  with 
the  joy  of  coming  forth  in  the 
first  resurrection  to  advance  on- 
ward to  the  perfection  of  eternal 
life.  (D&C  88:97-98;  76:50-70; 
Lesson  66,  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine, August  1965.)  This  revela- 
tion also  assures  man  that  the 
universe  is  governed  by  law  and, 
thus,  man  can  have  a  sense  of 
security  and  faith  in  himself  and 
in  the  Creator.  The  Latter-day 
Saint  realizes  that  God  is  omni- 
potent, omnipresent,  and  omnis- 
cient;   that   he   knows    the    end 
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from  the  beginning,  and  is  in 
control  of  all  his  kingdoms.  He 
may,  thus,  have  his  prophets 
foretell  the  present  conditions 
and  also  the  future  that  the 
saints  may  enjoy  this  peace. 
(james  e.  talmage,  Articles  of 
Faith,  page  491.) 

There  is  peace  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  prayers  are  answered 
and  that  God's  truth  is  unchang- 
ing— it  abideth  forever,  having 
no  end!  We  are  taught,  also,  in 
this  revelation  of  the  need  for 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  of  the 
application  of  knowledge — both 
secular  and  gospel — that  pre- 
pares one  to  be  a  more  effective 
servant.  One  of  the  important 
segments  of  knowledge  in  the 
88th  Section  is  the  information 
about  world  conditions  before 
the  coming  of  the  Savior,  and 
also  events  which  will  culminate 
in  the  final  victory  of  the  Eternal 
Father  through  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  (Lesson  68,  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  October  1965.) 

ORGANIZED  STUDY 

The  verses  which  follow  in 
Section  88  (verses  117-141),  in- 
struct the  elders  to  organize 
study  activities  that  they  may 
effectively  present  their  message 
to  the  world.  In  the  process  of 
giving  directions  on  how  this 
organized  study  may  be  accom- 
plished, great  truths  are  enunci- 
ated to  guide  them  in  their  study. 

In  this  revelation,  the  Lord 
calls  upon  his  servants,  those 
who  are  the  first  laborers  in  this 
last  kingdom,  to  organize  them- 
selves and  to  purify  their  hearts 
that  they  may  be  accepted  by 
the  Father.  (Verses  74-75.)  They 
are  also  instructed  to  come  to- 
gether in  a  solemn  assembly 
where   the   Priesthood  members 


may  prepare  themselves  by  study 
and  by  faith.  (Verse  117.) 

"AS  ALL  HAVE  NOT  FAITH" 

The  Lord  placed  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  of  his  people 
to  seek  learning  from  the  best 
books.  The  following  passage  is 
found  not  only  in  the  "Olive 
Leaf,"  but  also  in  the  dedicatory 
prayer  of  the  Kirtland  Temple. 
(D&C  109:7.) 

And  as  all  have  not  faith,  seek  ye 
diligently  and  teach  one  another 
words  of  wisdom;  yea,  seek  ye  out  of 
the  best  books  words  of  wisdom;  seek 
learning,  even  by  study  and  also  by 
faith   (D&C  88:118). 

Faith  is  a  gift  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Savior  made 
it  possible  to  have  faith  in  him 
through  his  sacrificial  death  in 
"bringing  about  means  unto  men 
that  they  may  have  faith  unto 
repentance"  (Alma  34:15).  The 
spark  of  faith  with  which  men 
are  born,  engendered  by  the 
"light  of  Christ,"  is  increased  in 
many  ways.  Although  faith  is  a 
gift,  it  must  be  accepted  and  de- 
veloped to  bring  men  back  into 
God's  presence.  One  way  in 
which  faith  is  enlarged  is  through 
study.  When  men  learn  what  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  done  for 
them,  there  is  quickened  in  their 
hearts  a  love  which  grows  and 
deepens  as  they  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  atonement.  In 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  Jacob,  son 
of  Lehi,  reveals  that  only  through 
the  atonement  of  Jesus  would 
mankind  receive  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  Without  the 
atonement,  all  mortals  would  go 
into  the  spirit  world  to  remain 
forever  and  ever,  "to  rise  no 
more."  Realizing  the  wisdom, 
goodness,  mercy,  and   greatness 
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of  the  great  plan,   the   Nephite 
prophet  continues: 

O  the  wisdom  of  God,  his  mercy 
and  grace!  For  behold,  if  the  flesh 
should  rise  no  more  our  spirits  must 
become  subject  to  that  angel  who 
fell  from  before  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal  God,  and  became  the  devil, 
to  rise  no  more. 

And  our  spirits  must  have  become 
like  unto  him,  and  we  become  devils, 
angels  to  a  devil,  to  be  shut  out  from 
the  presence  of  our  God,  and  to  re- 
main with  the  father  of  lies,  in 
misery,  like  unto  himself.  .  .   . 

O  how  great  the  goodness  of  our 
God,  who  prepareth  a  way  for  our 
escape  from  the  grasp  of  this  awful 
monster;  yea,  that  monster,  death 
and  hell  ...    (2  Nephi  9:8-10). 

When  an  honest  man  realizes 
what  might  have  been  had  there 
been  no  atonement,  his  love  for 
the  Eternal  Father  and  his 
Atoner,  Jesus  Christ,  is  quick- 
ened, and  faith  grows  in  his 
heart.  Alma  explained  that  when 
the  soul  is  touched  by  desire 
through  understanding  of  the 
Lord's  plan,  "it  beginneth  to  en- 
large" and  enlighten  the  under- 
standing and,  as  this  seed  is  nur- 
tured by  good  works  of  diligence 
and  patience,  the  rewards  of 
faith  come.    (Alma  32:21-43.) 

In  1832,  the  brethren  were 
counseled  that,  since  all  did  not 
have  faith,  a  way  to  develop  this 
gift  would  be  to  study  words  of 
wisdom  from  the  best  books. 
Viewed  from  the  purpose  of  life 
which  can  only  be  considered 
from  the  eternity  of  the  past  as 
well  as  the  future,  the  "best 
books"  are  those  which  give  man 
knowledge  and  faith  in  God's 
eternal  purposes.  To  the  Latter- 
day  Saint,  these  are  the  standard 
works  of  the  Church — the  Bible, 
The  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Doc- 
trine   and    Covenants,    and    the 


Pearl  of  Great  Price — and  the 
sermons  and  writings  of  God's 
prophets.  Brigham  Young,  Jr., 
an  apostle,  expressed  this  neces- 
sity in  these  words: 

...  I  say  unto  you  fathers,  let 
your  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  be  upon 
your  tables,  and  have  them  read  in 
your  households.  Elders  of  Israel, 
read  them,  especially  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  which  is  a  pure  translation 
from  the  original.  He  who  reigns 
above  has  said  that  it  is  true.  There 
is  more  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon  pertaining  to  this  great 
work  of  the  latter  days  than  can  be 
found  in  all  the  rest  of  the  books  put 
together,  save  only  the  Book  of  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants.  It  delineates 
and  foreshadows  the  destiny  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  .  .  .  (Conference 
Report,  October  1901,  page  67). 

It  was  indicated  also  in  last 
month's  lesson  that  all  useful 
knowledge  should  be  sought 
after,  but  it  remains  true  that 
the  knowledge  that  brings  exal- 
tation comes  by  revelation.  Elder 
John  A.  Widtsoe  said: 

There  are  of  course  many  kinds  of 
knowledge;  some  of  lesser,  some  of 
higher  value.  When  Joseph  Smith 
said  that  man  cannot  be  saved  in 
ignorance  [D&C  131:6],  he  meant 
naturally  ignorance  of  the  laws  which 
altogether  lead  to  salvation.  Such 
knowledge  is  of  the  highest  value.  It 
should  be  sought  after  first.  Then 
other  kinds  of  knowledge  may  be 
added  to  support  and  amplify  the 
more  direct  knowledge  of  spiritual 
law  .  .  .  (Evidences  and  Reconcilia- 
tions 3:71). 

"BY  STUDY  AND  ALSO   BY  FAITH" 

In  the  obtaining  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  saves  here  and  in  the 
hereafter,  effort  and  faith  must 
be  used.  The  trusting  and,  be- 
lieving soul,  who,  in  his  humility, 
seeks  the  Lord's  will  through 
the    scriptures    and    the    living 
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prophets,  finds  his  reward.  The 
doubter,  lacking  teachableness 
and  submissiveness,  finds  himself 
receiving  the  lesser  portion  of 
revealed  truth.  Alma  gave  these 
ideas  in  a  way  that  impresses 
one  with  the  strength  of  his 
conviction : 

And  therefore,  he  that  will  harden 
his  heart,  the  same  receiveth  the 
lesser  portion  of  the  word;  and  he 
that  will  not  harden  his  heart,  to  him 
is  given  the  greater  portion  of  the 
word,  until  it  is  given  unto  him  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  God  until  he 
know  them  in  full  (Alma  12:10). 

How  shall  we  receive  knowl- 
edge by  faith?  Elder  B.  H.  Rob- 
erts has  given  us  an  insight  into 
this  tremendous  thought  in  these 
words: 

Knowledge  by  faith!  What  a 
thought — knowledge  by  faith!  But 
let  no  one  suppose  that  knowledge  by 
faith  is  to  be  obtained  by  an  easy 
road  or  method.  It  will  demand  effort 
and  strenuous  life  and  the  exaltation 
of  life  itself  to  obtain  knowledge  by 
faith.  .  .  . 

You  perhaps  remember  in  our  Word 
of  Wisdom,  that  it  is  said  if  the  saints 
will  observe  that  Word  of  Wisdom, 
and  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
that  they  shall  have  access  to  hidden 
treasures  of  knowledge  by  reason  of 
faith.  Knowledge  by  faith  requires 
exalted  living.  .  .  . 

But  it  is  no  lazy  man's  task — this 
getting  knowledge  by  faith.  It  re- 
quires the  bending  of  the  whole  soul, 
the  calling  up  of  the  depths  of  the 
human  mind,  and  linking  them  with 
God — the  right  connection  must  be 
formed.  Then  comes  knowledge  by 
faith  (Discourses  of  B.  H.  Roberts, 
pp.  25-26). 

SERIOUSNESS  OF  PURPOSE 

There  is  nothing  in  this  life 
that  requires  more  serious  study 
than  to  learn  the  purpose  of 
existence  and  then  to  determine 
how  that  purpose  can  be  accom- 


plished. In  order  that  the  Lord's 
servants  might  be  prepared  to 
undertake  their  positions  as  mis- 
sionaries to  testify  and  warn  the 
world,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
house  be  prepared  where  they 
might  study,  pray,  fast,  and  grow 
in  faith.  (D&C  88:119.)  Later, 
the  people  were  reprimanded  for 
not  following  the  counsel  to  build 
the  Kirtland  Temple  which 
served  this  purpose.  (Ibid.,  95: 
11-17.) 

Light  speeches,  wicked  doings, 
light-mindedness,  and  all  loud 
laughter  arising  out  of  boisterous 
conduct  should  not  be  permitted 
when  men  came  together  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit.  (Ibid., 
88:121;  Lesson  67,  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  Sept.  1965.) 

The  following  advice,  based 
upon  this  passage,  was  given  by 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith: 

.  .  .  The  Lord  has  called  upon  us 
to  be  a  sober-minded  people,  not  given 
to  much  laughter,  frivolity  and  light- 
mindedness,  but  to  consider  thought- 
fully and  thoroughly  the  things  of  his 
kingdom  that  we  may  be  prepared  in 
all  things  to  understand  the  glorious 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  be  prepared 
for  blessings  to  come.  Let  me  read  a 
verse  from  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants. This  is  the  command  of  the 
Lord  to  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

"Remember  the  great  and  last 
promise  which  I  have  made  unto  you. 
Cast  away  your  idle  thoughts  and  your 
excess  of  laughter  far  from  you."  And 
then  again,  in  the  same  section,  I 
have  read  from  Section  88:69;  I  now 
read  from  verse  121:  "Therefore, 
cease  from  all  your  light  speeches, 
from  all  laughter,  from  all  your  lust- 
ful desires,  from  all  your  pride  and 
lightmindedness  and  from  all  your 
wicked  doings."  This  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  the  Latter-day  Saints.  I 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Saints  to  have  amusement,  but  it  must 
be  of  the  proper  kind.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Lord  intends  and  desires  that  we 
should  pull  a  long  face  and  look  sanc- 
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timonious  and  hypocritical.  I  think 
he  expects  us  to  be  happy  and  of  a 
cheerful  countenance,  but  he  does  not 
expect  of  us  the  indulgence  in  boister- 
ous and  unseemly  conduct  and  the 
seeking  after  the  vain  and  foolish 
things  which  amuse  and  entertain  the 
world.  He  has  commanded  us  to  the 
contrary  for  our  own  good  and  eternal 
welfare  (Conference  Report,  October 
1916,  page  70). 

CEASE  TO  BE  COVETOUS 

The  last  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments concerns  covetousness. 
Covetousness  is  to  long  inordi- 
nately for  something  that  is 
another's.  (Exodus  20:17.)  Rich- 
ard L.  Evans,  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve,  has  pointed  out  that 
all  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  inter-related,  and  the  last 
one — "thou  shalt  not  covet" — is 
related  to  the  others  in  this  way: 

He  who  covets  the  mere  material 
"things"  of  life  may  have  "other" 
gods  before  him,  and  may  "bow  down 
before  them,"  in  thought  and  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  physical  fact. 

He  who  covets  may  become  coarse 
and  careless  in  other  things  also, 
such  as  taking  "the  name  of  the  Lord 
God  in  vain." 

He  who  covets  may  desecrate  the 
Sabbath  day  to  get  gain. 

He  who  covets  may  fail  to  sustain 
his  father  and  his  mother  in  their 
need. 

Some  who  have  coveted  have  killed 
to  get  gain. 

Many  who  have  coveted  a  "neigh- 
bour's wife"  have  committed  the 
grievous  sin  of  adultery. 

He  who  covets  is  more  likely  to 
steal  (or  to  swindle  or  embezzle  or 
engage  in  sharp  practices). 

He  who  covets  may  bear  false 
witness  to  get  gain  (The  Ten  Com- 
mandments Today,  page  142). 

There  is  another  phase  of 
covetousness  implied,  in  the  same 


passage  from  which  this  discus- 
sion is  taken;  namely,  that  one 
should  not  be  stingy  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  gospel.  "Learn 
to  impart  one  to  another  as  the 
gospel  requires."  Those  who  have 
the  ability  and  the  information 
to  enlighten  the  lives  of  others 
should  bring  forth  the  words  of 
salvation  to  their  fellow  men.  As 
members  of  the  Church  we 
should  bear  our  testimonies — 
impart  one  to  another  as  the 
gospel  requires.  The  words  of 
eternal  life  are  to  be  spoken  ap- 
propriately, however,  and  with- 
out giving  offense. 

OTHER  TRUTHS 

Counsel  is  given  the  elders  to 
cease  from  idleness,  uncleanli- 
ness,  finding  fault  with  one  an- 
other; sleeping  longer  than  is 
needful.  And,  then,  as  if  to  climax 
a  series  of  great  truths  with  one 
truth  that,  if  lived,  would  com- 
prehend all  others — love — the 
Lord  revealed: 

And  above  all  things,  clothe  your- 
selves with  the  bond  of  charity,  as 
with  a  mantle,  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfectness  and  peace. 

Pray  always,  that  ye  may  not  faint, 
until  I  come.  Behold,  and  lo,  I  will 
come  quickly,  and  receive  you  unto 
myself.  Amen   (D&C  88:125-126). 

As  said  elsewhere  in  this  les- 
son, it  is  only  through  what 
Jesus  has  done  for  us  that  we 
may  receive  joy  unbounded  in- 
stead of  misery.  "Clothe  your- 
selves with  the  bond  of  charity." 
Charity  is  the  pure  love  of 
Christ.  (Moroni  7:47.)  Without 
this  love,  no  man  can  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  (Ether  12: 
34;  2  Nephi  26:30.)  One  can 
understand  the  emphasis  put 
upon  the  need  for  charity  by 
Paul   in   view   of  The   Book   of 
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Mormon  teaching  on  this  great 
virtue.  (I  Cor.  13.)  Peace  is 
promised  the  Church  in  the 
truths  given  in  this  lesson  and 
ending  with  the  counsel  to  be- 
come clothed  with  the  love  of 
Christ. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PROPHETS 

In  order  that  the  holders  of 
the  Priesthood  might  learn  their 
duties  and  receive  instruction  in 
the  gospel  and  other  subjects 
which  would  prepare  them  for 
the  ministry,  the  Lord  command- 
ed that  there  be  organized  a 
School  of  the  Prophets.  (D&C 
88:119-120,  122,  127-141.)  The 
manner  in  which  this  school  was 
to  be  conducted  is  given  in  this 
revelation.  (Verses  122,  128- 
136.)  Only  those,  however,  who 
were  clean  from  the  blood  of  this 
generation  were  to  participate. 
(Verse  138.)  Preaching  the  gos- 
pel and  keeping  the  covenants 
were  the  means  by  which  these 
elders  could  be  made  clean. 

In  the  winter  of  1832-33,  the 
School  of  the  Prophets  was  or- 
ganized in  Kirtland  where  the 
meetings  were  conducted.  The 
ordinance  of  washing  of  feet  was 
attended  to  as  commanded. 
(Verses  139-141;  Essentials  in 
Church  History,  page  151.) 

The  brethren  (many  of  whom 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  for 
formal  school  education)  were 
thirsting  for  knowledge.  The 
Lord  made  provision  through 
this  plan  that  they  might  learn 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
and  secular  subjects.  These  men 
were  different  from  others  in 
that  they  had  the  Holy  Ghost  to 


enlighten  them  in  their  learning. 
President  John  Taylor  said: 

Now,  then,  if  men,  without  much 
of  the  advantage  of  what  is  termed 
education  in  this  world,  are  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  revelations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  can  compre- 
hend the  relationship  of  man  to  God, 
can  know  their  duties,  and  can  teach 
a  people,  a  nation,  or  a  world  how 
they  may  be  saved  and  obtain  thrones, 
principalities,  powers,  and  dominions 
in  the  eternal  worlds — if  men  can  un- 
derstand these  principles  by  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  revelations 
of  the  Most  High,  and  are  enabled  to 
place  them  before  the  people  so  that 
they  can  comprehend  them,  then,  I 
say,  these  are  the  men  of  education — 
the  men  of  intellect — the  men  who 
are  calculated  to  bless  and  ennoble 
the  human  family.  This  is  the  kind 
of  education  that  we  want;  and  the 
more  simple  those  principles  can  be 
conveyed  the  better:  they  are  more 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  intelligence 
of  the  human  family.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  difference  between  the 
system  that  we  have  embraced  and 
the  systems  of  the  world — they  are  of 
men,  this  is  of  God.  .  .  . 

What  did  any  of  us  know  as  ra- 
tional, eternal  beings,  until  we  were 
educated  in  this  Church?  (Journal  of 
Discourses  5:260-261). 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  According  to  Jacob  of  The  Book 
of  Mormon,  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  man  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not 
made  the  atonement? 

2.  In  what  way  is  faith  a  gift  of 
God? 

3.  Why  would  you  believe  that  the 
standard  works  of  the  Church  and  the 
sermons  and  writings  of  the  modern 
prophets  are  the  "best"  books? 

4.  How  is  knowledge  by  faith 
gained? 

5.  Show  the  relationship  of  the 
commandment  "thou  shalt  not  covet" 
with  the  other  nine  commandments. 

6.  For  what  purpose  was  the 
School  of  the  Prophets  organized? 
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Christine  H.   Robinson 

Message  69 — "Abide  Ye  in  the  Liberty  Wherewith  Ye  Are  Made  Free" 

(D&C  88:86). 

For  First  Meeting,  February  1966 

Objective:    To  describe  the  nature  of  liberty  and 
its  dependence  upon  the  laws  of  righteousness. 


■  The  complete  passage  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  from 
which  the  above  statement  is 
taken,  reads  "Abide  ye  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  ye  are  made 
free;  entangle  not  yourselves  in 
sin,  but  let  your  hands  be  clean, 
until  the  Lord  comes."  The  em- 
phasis in  this  inspired  scripture 
is  on  the  unalterable  fact  that 
righteous  living  blesses  the  hu- 
man soul  with  freedom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  entanglement  of 
sin  brings  bondage.  All  of  life's 
experiences  prove  the  truthful- 
ness of  these  statements. 

Sin,  as  the  apostle  John  point- 
ed out,  "is  the  transgression  of 
the  law"  (I  John  3:4).  Laws  are 
established  to  ensure  man's 
freedom.  This  is  true  both  in 
secular  and  spiritual  laws.  In  a 
free  country  police  forces  are 
established  so  that  men  may 
move  freely  in  their  communities 
without  fear  of  molestation  or 
danger  to  their  lives  or  personal 


property.  Likewise,  God's  laws 
are  established  to  guarantee  our 
freedom.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments were  given  not  as  re- 
straints or  impositions,  but  rather 
as  guides  to  full  and  purposeful 
living.  Man  cannot  break  God's 
commandments  nor  the  laws  of 
nature;  rather,  if  he  attempts  to 
violate  them,  he  breaks  himself 
against  them  and  destroys  his 
personal  freedom.  The  Lord  has 
said,  "I,  the  Lord  God,  make  you 
free,  therefore  ye  are  free  indeed; 
and  the  law  also  maketh  you 
free"   (D&C  98:8). 

If  we  really  desire  to  maintain 
our  God-given  freedom  under  his 
divine  plan  of  free  agency,  we 
must  free  ourselves  from  the  pit- 
falls of  sin  and  from  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law.  Let  us  keep 
from  being  led  into  temptation. 
Let  us  seek  those  experiences 
that  will  help  us  develop  the 
most  worthwhile  qualities  of  our 
characters  and  personalities.  Let 
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us  seek  wholesome  companion- 
ships and  environments  and 
search  for  the  good  and  beautiful 
in  life.  In  all  of  our  actions,  let 
us  scrupulously  avoid  compro- 
mising with  truth  and  honesty. 
We  should  strive  to  think  pure, 
wholesome  thoughts  for,  "as  he 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he" 
(Proverbs  23:7). 

Safety  and  freedom  lie  in  re- 
sisting temptation  and  avoiding 
even  the  appearance  of  evil  and 
in  living  and  applying  those  vir- 
tues as  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 

This  excerpt  from  Alexander 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Man"  beauti- 
fully expresses  the  dangers  of 
associating  with  sin: 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 


Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her 
face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  em- 
brace. 

If  we  abide  in  the  liberty  of 
righteous  living,  though  we  be 
shackled  in  chains,  still  we  will 
be  free.  True  freedom  comes  from 
within,  for  our  spirits  are  free 
from  the  burdens  of  a  guilty  con- 
science. If  we  know  we  are  in 
the  right,  we  have  the  rich  fruits 
of  freedom,  among  which  are 
tranquility  and  peace  of  mind. 
These  are  among  the  freedoms 
which  the  Savior's  life  taught  and 
exemplified.  He  said,  "Peace  I 
leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you:  not  as  the  world 
giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither 
let  it  be  afraid"  (John  14:27). 


Hazel  S.  Cannon 
Attitudes  Make  the  Difference 

For  Second   Meeting,   January  1966 

Objective:  To  show  that  a  positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  home- 
maker  is  essential  to   happy  family   life,   and   a   guide  toward 
achieving  "an  intelligent  mind  and  a  trained  hand." 


■  The  homemaker's  life  is  some- 
times a  complicated  and  turbu- 
lent one.  The  age  in  which  we  live 
propels  us  at  such  a  fast  pace 
that  we  often  feel  we  are  left 
without    order    or    clearness    or 


direction.  It  is  then  that  a  look  at 
landmarks  will  place  us  back  on 
the  road,  with  our  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  our  self-confidence  re- 
stored. A  positive  attitude  and 
the  conviction  that  in  the  home 
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lies  woman's  greatest  fulfillment, 
are  guideposts  which  dispel  con- 
fusion. 

A  woman's  greatest  glory  is  in 
being  a  homemaker!  This  honor- 
able profession  is  a  many-faceted 
one — exacting,  creative,  demand- 
ing, rewarding — and  a  privilege 
and  a  challenge  always.  It  re- 
quires constantly  "an  intelligent 
mind  and  a  trained  hand." 

Phyllis  McGinley,  a  popular 
American  writer  of  light  verse 
and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  is 
proud  of  being,  first  of  all,  a 
homemaker.  In  her  best-seller, 
Sixpence  in  Her  Shoe,  she  says 
that  the  occupation  of  home- 
maker  is  to  her  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  fill  a  woman's  heart 
and  her  life. 

Our  Relief  Society  leaders  have 
long  emphasized  that  the  seem- 
ingly ordinary  and  mundane 
tasks  of  homemaking  and  house- 
keeping have  a  "spiritual  value 
which  affects  the  eternal  life  of 
families."  Each  Latter-day  Saint 
home  should  be  the  prime  train- 
ing ground  for  the  family.  It  is 
there  a  child  receives  his  spiritual 
inheritance,  his  beliefs,  his  ideas, 
his  standards. 

If  the  home  is  the  supreme 
factor  in  the  development  of  the 
family,  how  are  values  (to  rate  in 
usefulness  and  excellence)  to  be 
determined?  How  are  individual 
and  family  goals  (aims  or  objec- 
tives) set?  How  are  family 
standards  (established  rules  of 
excellence)  decided  upon? 

Of  first  importance  is  the 
attitude  of  the  homemaker  her- 
self, since  attitudes  inspire  be- 
havior. Do  you  accept  your  role 
as  a  homemaker  as  a  divine  ap- 
pointment? Does  your  heart  sing 
with  rejoicing?  Have  you  gained 
a  sense  of  appreciation  for  your 


calling?  Do  you  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  be  positive  in  your 
thinking  in  the  face  of  discourage- 
ment? 

A  wise  woman  once  related  this 
story  to  a  homemaker  who  was 
confronted  with  the  possibility 
of  her  family's  losing  their  home 
and  who  seemed  hopelessly  lost 
in  the  mechanics  of  housekeep- 
ing: 

There  was  once  a  queen,  who 
reigned  in  troublesome  days.  When 
her  subjects  became  uneasy  with 
rumors  of  war,  she  would  don  her 
loveliest  riding  habit  and  take  her 
entire  court  hunting.  When  the  queen 
rode  by,  smiling  and  waving  and 
apparently  so  gay  and  happy,  the 
people  relaxed  and  felt  all  was  well  in 
the  kingdom.  In  this  manner  she 
tided  over  many  a  danger — and  I've 
tried  to  be  like  her. 

Whenever  a  crisis  comes  in  my 
husband's  business — and  we  have  had 
lots  of  them — or  when  he's  discour- 
aged, or  one  of  the  children  has  a 
special  problem,  I  put  on  my  prettiest 
dress  and  get  the  best  dinner  I  know 
how.  Somehow,  it  seems  to  work. 
That's  the  woman's  part,  you  know — 
to  play  the  queen. 

Attitude  includes  a  blending 
of  the  arts  and  skills  of  grand- 
mother's generation  with  those 
consistent  with  your  situation  to- 
day. It  is  a  truism  that  the 
present  and  future  learn  from  the 
past: 

A  mother  of  four  remarked  what  a 
delightful  time  she  had  spent  recently 
in  her  kitchen  trying  to  perfect  her 
custard  pie  (her  husband's  favorite) 
technique,  using  a  cherished  old 
family  recipe  and  the  memory  of  her 
grandmother's  delicate,  spice-flecked 
masterpiece  as  her  guides. 

A  modern  grandmother  presented  a 
bride  with  an  exquisite  pair  of  fagoted 
pillowcases  for  her  trousseau.  The 
fagoting  was  intricate  as  a  spider  web 
and  represented  many  hours  spent  by 
loving ^hands  in  perpetuating  an  al- 
most lost  art- 
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When  we  consider  that  atti- 
tudes and  the  esteem  in  which  we 
value  our  position  determine  our 
whole  course  of  action  in  the 
home,  personal  outlook  becomes 
very  important  indeed.  In  our 
thinking  we  need  to  re-enthrone 
all  that  is  good,  right,  and  up- 
lifting. 

Remember  faith,  virtue,  knowledge, 
temperance,  patience,  brotherly  love, 
kindness,  godliness,  charity,  humility, 
diligence  (D&C  4:6). 

These  truths  shape  our  think- 
ing as  they  have  that  of  the 
homemakers  before  us.  These  are 
the  landmarks  which  calm  the 
confusion  that  pressures  of  our 
day  force  upon  us,  and  indicate 
the  way  ahead.  Techniques  and 
skills  may  change,  some  of  which 
will  be  discussed  in  subsequent 
discussions,  but  those  funda- 
mental qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  remain  the  same. 


TO   DISCUSS 

1.  Can  attitudes  be  changed?  Can  you 
cite  examples  from  the  scriptures 
where  changed  attitudes  have  re- 
sulted in  a  change  of  behavior? 

2.  What  should  the  homemaker's 
attitude  be  toward  herself  (self- 
respect,  self-confidence,  and  the 
banishment  of  negative  thoughts — 
the  positive  approach.) 

3.  How  can  you  build  a  better  atti- 
tude toward  some  disliked  house- 
hold task  such  as  ironing?  (One 
mother  memorizes  scripture  while 
ironing.) 


TO  DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

Attitudes'     Self-Analysis    for    Home- 
makers: 

1.  Do  you  consider  your  responsibility 
as  homemaker  the  most  important 
one  you'll  ever  have? 

2.  Do  you  see  a  purpose  for  your 
daily  tasks? 

3.  Do  you  realize  that  through  study 
and  effort  you  can  be  your  own 
efficiency  expert? 

4.  Do  you  enjoy  creating  beauty  in 
your  home  at  a  minimum  of  cost? 

5.  Do  you  think  it  important  that 
you  and  your  husband  take  the 
initiative  in  establishing  family 
values?  Do  you  also  feel  that  it  is 
important  to  guide  the  setting  of 
individual  and  family  goals  and  to 
work  toward  achieving  them? 

6.  Do  you  realize  that  happy  family 
relationships  form  the  basis  for 
home  management? 

7.  Do  you  recognize  that  your  work 
schedule  can  be  a  flexible  one? 

8.  Do  you  pray  to  your  Heavenly 
Father  for  guidance  in  temporal 
matters  as  well  as  those  of  an 
eternal  nature? 

Attitudes  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  correcting  of  children.  A  nega- 
tive approach  usually  meets  with  resis- 
tance. When  a  child  misbehaves,  re- 
frain from  saying,  "Gary,  be  quiet. 
You're  driving  me  insane."  One  home- 
maker  says  she  has  a  rule  of  three: 
(1)  she  tries  to  remain  calm;  (2)  she 
tries  to  treat  cause  rather  than  symp- 
tom; and  (3)  she  tries  to  substitute  an 
interesting  activity  for  the  annoyance. 
She  might  say,  "Gary,  come  here  for 
a  minute — "  (and  then  when  he  is 
quiet  and  listening) ,  "you  haven't 
played  with  your  picture  puzzles  you 
bought  last  summer  while  we  were 
on  vacation  for  a  long  time.  Don't  you 
think  you  might  enjoy  them?" 

For  the  next  week  or  so  try  to  use 
a  positive  approach  when  a  child  must 
be  corrected  or  in  times  of  disputation 
and  note  the  results. 


Leave  Taking 

Eva  Willies  Wangsgaard 

Like  old  men  wise  in  living, 
The  leaves  rock  to  and  fro, 
They  know  the  joy  of  giving, 
The  art  of  letting  go. 
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Winnifred  C.  Jardine 
The  "Picking-Up"  Technique 

For  Second  Meeting,  February  1966 

Objective:  To  discuss  the  tremendous  import  of  the  state 
of  the  home  on  the  happiness  of  the  family. 


■  "Behold,  mine  house  is  a  house 
of  order,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and 
not  a  house  of  confusion"  (D&C 
132:8).  Therein  lies  a  pattern  for 
Latter-day  Saint  homes,  for  hap- 
piness does  dwell  where  order 
reigns  and  first  things  are  first. 

Of  all  the  schemes  and  plans 
used  by  homemakers  to  keep  a 
house  in  order,  none  exceeds  in 
importance  the  habit  of  "picking 
up."  Talk  to  any  efficient  home- 
maker  who  seems  to  have  time  to 
spare  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and, 
almost  without  exception,  you 
will  find  that  either  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  or  else  the  last 
thing  at  night,  she  will  spend 
time  picking  up,  just  picking  up 
and  putting  away. 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging 
or  depressing  to  a  homemaker 
or  to  her  family  than  "clutter." 
It  is  exhausting  to  look  at.  It  is 
defeating  to  contemplate.  And 
nothing  else  one  might  do  seems 
to  be  of  consequence  while  the 
disorder  remains. 

Learning  to  put  things  away 
may  be  difficult  for  some  who  are 
deep  in  the  habit  of  not  doing  so. 
But  it  is  worth  the  time  and  ef- 
fort it  requires  to  learn.  For  some 
it  may  take  several  weeks  of  con- 


certed effort  and  concentration, 
but  the  results  are  magic.  If 
children  have  been  taught  to  put 
away  toys  and  hang  up  their 
clothing,  mother's  work  will  be 
easier. 

First  thing  in  the  morning, 
after  you  are  dressed  for  the  day's 
work,  and  the  family  has  left, 
give  yourself  thirty  minutes  for 
"picking  up."  Set  the  alarm  clock, 
if  you  like,  and  race  against  it. 
Start  in  the  kitchen  and  pick  up 
the  dishes  and  stack  them  by  the 
sink  (no  other  work  now;  just 
picking  up),  put  chairs,  table  lin- 
ens, food  away,  put  away  bills 
tucked  under  the  radio,  clean  off 
the  clutter  on  the  window  sill 
above  the  sink.  When  you  are 
through  in  the  kitchen,  take  a 
quick  look  and  see  how  tidy  it 
is — even  though  dishes  remain  to 
be  done  and  floor  to  be  swept  or 
wiped  up. 

Now,  move  on  to  the  living 
room.  Put  away  toys,  shoes, 
dishes,  books,  pencils,  anything 
that  is  out  of  place.  Be  sure 
to  put  the  things  in  their  right 
place.  Do  not  move  them  from 
one  room  to  another  nor  tuck 
them  away  in  some  other  spot  for 
further  consideration  later.  Make 
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a  decision  right  now.  If  some 
articles  belong  upstairs,  place 
them  together  and  save  your 
energy  by  taking  them  up  in  one 
trip.  Discard  old  newspapers. 

Now  to  the  bathroom,  then 
the  bedrooms,  then  to  other 
rooms.  Perhaps  the  clock  has  buz- 
zed, and  you  have  had  to  give 
yourself  another  fifteen  minutes, 
or  half  hour,  or  even  an  hour.  It 
doesn't  matter.  Stay  with  it  un- 
til the  job  of  picking  up  is  com- 
pleted. 

Once  you  have  finished  pick- 
ing up,  then  go  back  and  do  the 
dishes,  wipe  floors,  dust,  vacuum, 
or  whatever  your  schedule  re- 
quires. But  now  that  work  will 
fly  along. 

Another  important  pick-up 
time  is  an  hour  or  so  before  din- 
ner, just  a  while  before  father 
comes  home.  Make  it  a  rule  every 
day  that  all  the  things  that  are 
out  of  place  in  the  house  or  yard 
be  gathered  up  and  returned  to 
their  place. 

Once  the  house  is  orderly,  it 
is  surprising  how  quickly  the 
care  of  the  house  will  take  on 
order,  too.  Having  everything  in 
its  place  will  save  hours  of  *  'look- 
ing for  something";  it  will  help 
each  member  of  the  family  to  be 
much  more  independent,  because 
he  will  not  have  to  ask  mother 
where  everything  is;  it  will  elim- 
inate the  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
frustration  to  mother,  especially, 
who  always  seems  at  her  worst 
when  the  house  is  untidy.  Finally, 
it  will  inspire  orderliness  in  other 
things. 

With  this  background,  it  is 
much  easier  to  teach  children  to 
assume  their  share  of  respon- 
sibility. Specific  assignments 
should    be    made    during    family 


council,  making  sure  each  family 
member  understands  exactly 
what  is  expected  of  him  and  that 
he  knows  how  to  do  it;  then  he 
must  be  held  accountable  for  fin- 
ishing that  job  according  to  the 
standards  previously  set.  By  be- 
ing thus  taught  in  a  home  that 
reflects  order,  the  children  will 
learn  quickly  to  take  pride  in  the 
responsibility  they  are  assuming, 
and  thus  will  be  well  prepared 
for  missions,  for  marriage,  and  for 
life. 

"I  know  of  no  place  other  than 
home,"  wrote  President  David  0. 
McKay,  "where  true  happiness 
can  be  found  in  this  life."  And 
the  Savior  gave  us  the  key  to  it 
when  he  said,  "Mine  house  is  a 
house  of  order"  (D&C  132:8). 

TO  DISCUSS 

1.  At  what  age  should  a  child  be 
taught  to  pick  up  his  toys? 

2.  What  are  some  means  of  getting 
children  to  assist  with  the  "pick- 
up" technique  and  also  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  putting  away 
their  own  belongings? 

3.  What  do  you  do  to  motivate  teen- 
agers to  keep  their  rooms  neat? 

TO  DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

1.  Failure  of  small  children  to  "pick 
up"  toys  is  often  traced  to  lack  of 
storage  space  and  to  lack  of  follow 
through  on  the  part  of  the  home- 
maker.  Survey  facilities  in  your 
home  for  the  storage  of  children's 
toys.  Are  they  located  and 
arranged  conveniently  for  chil- 
dren? If  not,  study  and  plan  how 
you  can  improve  and  extend  stor- 
age for  these  items. 

2.  A  visit  to  a  school  kindergarten  or 
a  nursery  may  prove  profitable 
relative  to  young  children  and  the 
availability  of  items  which  they 
use  each  day.  Make  notes  on  the 
methods  and  means  used  to  place 
objects  at  a  level  for  the  child  to 
help  himself.  Decide  on  the  ideas 
which  are  feasible  for  your  own 
home. 
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Alberta  H.  Christensen 

Lesson  2  (No.   14  in  series) — Our  Priesthood   Heritage 

(Taken  and  adapted  from   lessons  2-3-4  of  the 
Melchizedek   Priesthood  Quorum    Lessons — 1966) 

For  Third   Meeting,   February  1966 

Objective:    For  Relief  Society  members  to  understand  the  significance  of 

Priesthood  holders  in  history,  with   special   keys  and 

callings,  and  its  special  meaning  for  women. 


INTRODUCTION 

What  is  the  Priesthood?  "It  is 
the  rule  and  government  of  God, 
whether  on  earth,  or  in  the 
heaven;  and  it  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate power,  the  only  authority 
that  is  acknowledged  by  Him  to 
rule  and  regulate  the  affairs  of 
His  kingdom"  {Journal  of  Dis- 
courses, 1:224). 

"It  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  power  of  God  delegated 
to  man  by  which  man  can  act  in 
the  earth  for  the  salvation  of  the 
human  family,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  act  legitimately; 
not  assuming  that  authority,  not 
borrowing  it  from  generations 
that  are  dead  and  gone,  but 
authority  that  has  been  given  in 
this  day  in  which  we  live  by 
ministering  angels  and  spirits 
from  above,  direct  from  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God" 
(Smith,  Joseph  F.,  Gospel  Doc- 
trine (Fifth  Edition),  Salt  Lake 
City,  Deseret  Book  Company, 
1939,  pp.  139-140). 


THE  GOSPEL  IS  ETERNAL 

The  gospel  is  eternal,  or  is 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  period  of  time  in 
which  we  live  does  not  exist  in 
isolation,  but  is  an  integral  part 
of  eternity.  The  gospel  has  a 
comprehensive  past  as  well  as  an 
all-encompassing  future.  We  are 
a  part  of  something  great  and 
marvelous. 

This  world  was  organized  by 
the  power  of  God  for  the  sake  of 
his  spirit  children.  Even  from 
the  creation,  Adam  held  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
Priesthood. 

ADAM  FIRST  TO  RECEIVE 
THE   PRIESTHOOD 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
declared:  "The  Priesthood  was 
first  given  to  Adam;  he  obtained 
the  First  Presidency,  and  held 
the  keys  of  it  from  generation  to 
generation.  He  obtained  it  in  the 
Creation,  before  the  world  was 
formed,  as  in  Genesis  1:26,  27, 
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28.  He  had  dominion  given  him 
over  every  living  creature.  He  is 
Michael  the  Archangel,  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures.  Then  to 
Noah,  who  is  Gabriel;  he  stands 
next  in  authority  to  Adam  in  the 
Priesthood;  he  was  called  of  God 
to  this  office,  and  was  the  father 
of  all  living  in  this  day,  and  to 
him  was  given  the  dominion. 
These  men  held  keys  first  on 
earth,  and  then  in  heaven" 
(Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Com- 
piler; Teachings  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  (Second  Edition), 
Salt  Lake  City,  Deseret  News 
Press,  1940,  page  157). 

Throughout  the  ages  God  has 
given  mortals  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  and  enjoy  his 
divine  influence.  He  has  raised 
up  many  to  be  blessed  with 
special  keys  and  callings  in  the 
Holy  Priesthood. 

OTHERS  WHO  HELD  KEYS 

Adam,  or  Michael,  held  the 
keys  of  the  Priesthood  from 
generation  to  generation.  Noah, 
or  Gabriel,  also  held  the  keys  of 
the  Priesthood. 

To  Elijah  he  "committed  the 
keys  of  the  power  of  turning  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  hearts  of  the 
children  to  the  fathers,  that  the 
whole  earth  may  not  be  smitten 
with  a  curse"  (D&C  27:9). 

To  Peter,  James,  and  John  he 
committed  the  keys  of  the  minis- 
try during  the  dispensation  in 
which  they  were  mortals.  (D&C 
27:12.  See  also  John  15:16.) 

To  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  he,  the  Lord,  also  said: 

Unto  whom  I  have  committed  the 
keys  of  my  kingdom,  and  a  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gospel  for  the  last  times; 
and  for  the  fulness  of  times,  in  the 
which  I  will  gather  together  in  one  all 


things,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and 
which   are   on   earth    (D&C   27:13). 

COVENANTS  WITH  JEHOVAH 

In  addition  to  these  and  others 
who  have  held  special  keys, 
there  have  been  some  who  have 
had  special  callings.  Certainly 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  with 
their  remarkable  covenants  with 
Jehovah  are  appropriate  exam- 
ples. Perhaps  the  plainest  state- 
ment of  the  covenant  is  that 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Abraham. 
It  reads: 

My  name  is  Jehovah,  and  I  know 
the  end  from  the  beginning;  therefore 
my  hand  shall  be  over  thee. 

And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  above 
measure,  and  make  thy  name  great 
among  all  nations,  and  thou  shalt  be 
a  blessing  unto  thy  seed  after  thee, 
that  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear 
this  ministry  and  Priesthood  unto  all 
nations; 

And  I  will  bless  them  through  thy 
name;  for  as  many  as  receive  this 
Gospel  shall  be  called  after  thy  name, 
and  shall  be  accounted  thy  seed,  and 
shall  rise  up  and  bless  thee,  as  their 
father; 

And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee,  and  curse  them  that  curse  thee; 
and  in  thee  (that  is,  in  thy  Priest- 
hood) and  in  thy  seed  (that  is,  thy 
Priesthood) ,  for  I  give  unto  thee  a 
promise  that  this  right  shall  continue 
in  thee,  and  in  thy  seed  after  thee 
(that  is  to  say,  the  literal  seed,  or  the 
seed  of  the  body)  shall  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed,  even  with  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  even  of  life 
eternal    (Abraham  2:8-11). 

From  the  creation,  through 
past  generations,  unto  our  own 
day,  the  Lord  has  provided  and 
preserved  the  keys  of  the  Holy 
Priesthood  that  his  children 
might  enjoy  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  blessings  associated  there- 
with.   Likewise,    through   special 
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callings  and  covenants,  such  as 
those  with  Abraham,  Isaac,"  and 
Jacob,  the  Lord  has  made  provi- 
sion for  the  continued  guidance 
and  blessing  of  his  spirit  chil- 
dren. It  is  through  these  keys, 
covenants,  powers,  and  blessings 
that  the  gospel  is  made  available 
to  us. 

[Activity:  Have  the  class  members 
identify  the  role  in  the  Priesthood 
heritage  of:  Adam,  Noah,  Elijah, 
Abraham,  Jacob,  John  the  Baptist, 
Peter,  James,  and  John.] 

THE   LORD  TAKES  THE   HIGHER 
PRIESTHOOD  FROM   ISRAEL 

From  the  days  of  Adam 
through  the  ministry  of  Moses, 
there  was  a  continuous  lineage  of 
those  who  held  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood.  (D&C  84:6-16.)  In 
the  dispensation  of  Moses  "the 
Lord  confirmed  a  priesthood  also 
upon  Aaron  and  his  seed, 
throughout  all  their  generations, 
which  priesthood  also  continueth 
and  abideth  forever  with  the 
priesthood  which  is  after  the 
holiest  order  of  God"  (D&C  84: 
18). 

The  Lord  has  revealed  in  our 
day  that  Moses  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  plainly  and  dili- 
gently that  which  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  know  and 
do  that  they  might  be  sanctified 
and  behold  the  face  of  God. 

But  they  hardened  their  hearts  and 
could  not  endure  his  presence;  there- 
fore, the  Lord  in  his  wrath,  for  his 
anger  was  kindled  against  them,  swore 
that  they  should  not  enter  into  his 
rest  while  in  the  wilderness,  which 
rest   is   the   fulness  of  his  glory. 

Therefore,  he  took  Moses  out  of 
their  midst,  and  the  Holy  Priesthood 
also; 

And  the  lesser  priesthood  continued, 
which   priesthood   holdeth   the  key   of 


the    ministering    of    angels    and     the 
preparatory    gospel; 

Which  gospel  is  the  gospel  of  re- 
pentance and  of  baptism,  and  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  the  law  of  car- 
nal commandments,  which  the  Lord 
in  his  wrath  caused  to  continue  with 
the  house  of  Aaron  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  until  John  .  .  .  (D&C 
84:24-27). 

Once  when  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  was  asked  if  the  Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood  was  taken 
away  with  Moses,  he  responded 
by  saying: 

All  Priesthood  is  Melchizedek,  but 
there  are  different  portions  or  degrees 
of  it.  That  portion  which  brought 
Moses  to  speak  with  God  face  to  face 
was  taken  away;  but  that  which 
brought  the  ministry  of  angels  re- 
mained. All  the  prophets  had  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  and  were 
ordained  by  God  himself  (JOSEPH 
Fielding  Smith,  Teachings  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Deseret  News  Press,  1938,  pp. 
180-181). 

Thus  we  see  that  because  of 
the  perversity  of  Israel,  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  (or  the 
higher  portion  of  it),  which  had 
continued  among  men  from 
Adam  until  the  dispensation  of 
Moses,  was  taken  from  Israel 
with  Moses.  After  that  time,  al- 
though prophets  were  raised  up 
from  time  to  time  who  were 
given  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood, as  were  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Elijah,  generally  the  people 
of  Israel  were  without  the  Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood  and  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood.  That  is,  that 
portion  of  the  Priesthood  which 
remained  was  Aaronic.  Aaron 
had  been  given  the  keys  of  that 
lesser  Priesthood,  and  his  sons 
were  called  to  minister  with  him 
in  the  priest's  office. 
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After  the  Lord  chose  Aaron 
and  his  sons  to  minister  to  him 
as  priests,  he  relieved  the  first- 
born males  of  the  various  tribes 
of  Israel  of  their  Priesthood 
duties  and  replaced  them  with 
the  males  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
This  the  new  organization  con- 
sisted of  Moses,  who  held  the 
keys  of  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood; Aaron,  who  held  the  keys 
of  the  lesser  Priesthood,  and 
Aaron's  sons  who  were  priests 
with  him;  and  the  Levites  who 
were  priests  of  a  lower  order. 

As  long  as  Aaron  presided  in 
the  lesser  Priesthood,  he  func- 
tioned under  the  direction  of 
Moses,  who  held  the  keys  of  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood.  But 
when  Eleazar,  Aaron's  oldest 
living  son,  received  the  keys  of 
the  lesser  Priesthood,  and  Moses 
was  taken  out  of  Israel,  he 
(Eleazar)  became  God's  mouth- 
piece to  Israel. 

The  priests  of  Aaron  and  the 
Levites  ministered  in  their  re- 
spective callings  without  serious 
conflict  until  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon. But  with  the  division  of 
Israel  into  the  Northern  King- 
dom (or  Israel)  and  the  Southern 
Kingdom  (or  Judah),  and  with 
King  Jereboam's  establishing  an 
idolatrous  worship  and  making 
"priests  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  which  were  not  of  the 
sons  of  Levi,"  a  critical  situation 
arose.   (See  I  Kings  12:31.) 

The  authorized  priests,  no 
longer  being  permitted  to  func- 
tion in  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
made  their  way  back  into  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  with 
that  exodus  "the  history  of  the 
Lesser  Priesthood  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  ended.  Never 
again,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  the 
tribe  of  Levi  function  as  a  group 


in  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  among 
the  ten  tribes"  (Palmer,  Lee  A., 
Aaronic  Priesthood  Through  the 
Centuries,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Deseret  Book  Company,  1964, 
page  106). 

PRIESTHOOD  REMAINS  WITH  JUDAH 

In  time  the  ten  tribes  were 
taken  into  captivity  and  even- 
tually lost.  But  the  Priesthood 
remained  in  force  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  However,  through 
many  difficulties,  there  was  a 
legitimate  succession  in  the 
Priesthood. 

JOHN  THE   BAPTIST 
AND  THE  PRIESTHOOD 

After  Onias  III  (175  B.C.), 
there  were  legitimate  priests  who 
continued  to  function,  but  the 
office  of  high  priest  was  sold  and 
bought  and  otherwise  polluted. 
It  was  not  until  the  Lord  raised 
up  John  the  Baptist  that  there 
was  another  rightful  presiding 
priest  in  the  Aaronic  order  in 
Israel. 

John's  birth  was  an  event  of 
signal  importance  and  it,  like 
that  of  the  Lord,  was  announced 
by  angelic  visitation.  His  father 
was  Zacharias,  a  faithful  priest 
of  Aaron,  for  only  they  were  per- 
mitted to  burn  incense  at  the 
altar  (Josephus,  Flavius:  An- 
tiquities of  the  Jews;  Book  IX, 
Ch.  10:4),  and  his  mother  was 
Elizabeth,  one  "of  the  daughters 
of  Aaron"  (Luke  1:5). 

The  Lord,  in  our  own  day, 
speaking  of  John,  has  said,  he 
was  "filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  his  mother's  womb." 

For  he  was  baptized  while  he  was 
yet  in  his  childhood,  and  was  or- 
dained by  the  angel  of  God  at  the 
time  he  was  eight  days  old  unto  this 
power,   to  overthrow   the  kingdom  of 
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the  Jews,  and  to  make  straight  the 
way  of  the  Lord  before  the  face  of 
his  people,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  in  whose  hand 
is  given  all  power  (D&C  84:28). 

It  is  significant  to  recall  that 
when  John  was  born,  the  keys 
of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
were  not  among  the  Jews,  and 
that  also  the  keys  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  had  been  forfeited. 

John's  role  as  the  priest  who 
held  the  keys  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  was  different  from 
that  of  his  predecessors  in  that 
office.  For  1,500  years  they  had 
ministered  at  the  altar  in  the 
sanctuary  with  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrifices.  John  was  con- 
cerned with  heralding  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  calling  all  men  to 
repentance  and  performing  the 
initiatory  ordinances  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  preparing  men  to  receive 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  him  who  was  mightier 
than  he. 

DISCIPLES  HELD  PRIESTHOOD 

Prior  to  the  time  the  Lord 
gave  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  several  months  prior  to  their 
ordination  as  apostles,  some  of 
his  disciples  had  been  ordained 
priests  or  to  some  office  in  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood,  for  they 
were  authorized  to  perform  bap- 
tisms. (See  J.  Reuben  Clark, 
Jr.,  Our  Lord  of  the  Gospels, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Deseret  Book 
Company,  1957,  pp.  43,  51;  and 
J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  On  the 
Way  to  Immortality  and  Eternal 
Life,  Salt  Lake  City,  Deseret 
Book  Company,  1950,  page  358.) 

Later,  twelve  of  the  disciples 
were  chosen  and  ordained 
apostles.  In  a  meeting  with  the 
Twelve  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  the 
Lord  promised  the  keys  of  the 


kingdom  of  heaven  would  be 
given.  A  week  later,  when  he  took 
Peter,  James,  and  John  with  him 
up  onto  a  high  mountain,  he  was 
transfigured  before  them,  and 
Moses  and  Elijah  (Elias  in  the 
New  Testament  record)  ap- 
peared unto  them.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  declares  that  it 
was  on  that  occasion  that  the 
Lord,  Moses,  and  Elijah  bestowed 
the  keys  of  the  Priesthood  upon 
Peter,  James,  and  John.  (See 
Matthew  16:13-20;  17:1-13.) 

THE  PRIESTHOOD  IS  RESTORED 

Latter-day  Saints  generally  are 
familiar  with  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  restoration  of 
the  Priesthood.  They  know  that 
in  the  spring  of  1820,  God  the 
Eternal  Father  and  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God — the  Redeemer 
of  man — appeared  to  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  in  the  woods  near 
Palmyra,  New  York.  They  gave 
him  initial  instructions  in  prepa- 
ration for  his  modern  prophetic 
calling.  In  September  of  1823, 
and  periodically  at  least  through 
June  of  1829,  Moroni,  a  resur- 
rected being,  visited  Joseph 
Smith.  Even  as  John  the  Baptist 
received  the  word  of  God  in  the 
wilderness  under  angelic  guid- 
ance, so  was  Joseph  Smith 
taught  by  heavenly  teachers. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  COMES 

When  the  period  of  initial 
preparation  was  completed,  and 
the  Lord  was  ready  for  his 
youthful  prophet  to  act  with 
authority  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  he  sent  John  the  Baptist 
to  him  with  the  keys  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood.  It  was  on 
May  15,  1829,  that  John  came. 
John  the  Baptist  indicated  "that 
he  acted  under  the  direction  of 
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Peter,  James,  and  John,  who 
held  the  keys  of  the  Priesthood 
of  Melchizedek"  (Joseph  Smith 
2:72). 

Thus,  John,  who  was  especially 
raised  up  by  God  to  hold  the 
keys  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood 
to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ, 
restored  the  Aaronic  Priesthood. 

THE  HIGHER  PRIESTHOOD  RESTORED 

Shortly  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  Joseph 
and  Oliver  received  the  Melchiz- 
edek Priesthood  from  Peter, 
James,  and  John. 

On  April  3,  1836,  four  great 
visions  were  given  to  Joseph 
Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  in  the 
Kirtland  Temple.  First  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  and  ac- 
cepted the  temple  as  his  house. 
Then  the  prophets  Moses,  Elias, 
and  Elijah  appeared  and  com- 
mitted the  keys  they  held  on 
earth. 

Of  the  mission  of  Elijah,  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Fielding  Smith  has 
written: 

Some  members  of  the  Church  have 
been  confused  in  thinking  that  Elijah 
came  with  the  keys  of  baptism  for  the 
dead  or  of  salvation  for  the  dead. 
Elijah's  keys  were  greater  than  that. 
They  were  the  keys  of  sealing,  and 
those  keys  of  sealing  pertain  to  the 
living  and  embrace  the  dead  who  are 
willing  to  repent  (BRUCE  R.  Mc- 
Conkie,  Compiler,  Doctrines  of  Salva- 
tion: Sermons  and  Writings  of  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith,  Salt  Lake  City,  Book- 
craft,  1956,  Vol.  Ill,  page  130). 

In  an  epistle  written  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  he  names 
many  of  those  from  the  ancient 
world  who  visited  him  on  various 
occasions  and  then  records: 


And  the  voice  of  Michael,  the  arch- 
angel; the  voice  of  Gabriel,  and  of 
Raphael,  and  of  divers  angels,  from 
Michael  or  Adam  down  to  the  present 
time,  all  declaring  their  dispensations, 
their  rights,  their  keys,  their  honors, 
their  majesty  and  glory,  and  the 
power  of  their  priesthood;  giving  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept;  here 
a  little,  and  there  a  little,  giving  us 
consolation  by  holding  forth  that 
which  is  to  come,  confirming  our 
hope!  (D&C  128:21).  (See  also  D&C 
132:45-47.) 

Thus  all  of  the  keys  of  the 
Holy  Priesthood  from  previous 
dispensations  were  restored  to 
the  earth  at  the  beginning  of  this, 
the  last  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel. 

CONCLUSION 

One  may  not  hold  any  keys  of 
the  Priesthood,  but  he  or  she 
should  have  full  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  had  the  Lord  not 
preserved  those  keys  through 
the  dispensations  and  restored 
the  Priesthood  and  its  keys  in 
our  time,  he  or  she,  could  not 
share  in  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
blessings  that  he  or  she  does. 
(We  should  ever  be  mindful  that 
the  women  and  children  of  the 
Church  share  fully  in  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Priesthood.) 

Let  the  class  discuss  what  spe- 
cific blessings  women  and  chil- 
dren receive  through  the  Priest- 
hood. 

FOR  HOME  DOING 

Re-read  this  lesson  or,  if  available, 
read  lessons  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  Manual  for 
1966,  in  order  to  appreciate  more  fully 
our  Priesthood  heritage. 
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Elder  Robert  K.  Thomas 
Lesson   13:  The   Place  of   Suffering  in   Life,   Part   I. 

(Text:   Out  of  the   Best   Books,   pp.   363-71,   380-85,    and   397-404.) 

For   Fourth    Meeting,    February   1966. 

Objective:   To   examine  the   nature   of   grief   and    man's   resources 

in   time   of  suffering. 


■  At  first  glance  the  men  who 
came  to  comfort  Job,  in  the  well- 
known  Old  Testament  account, 
seem  only  to  have  increased  his 
grief.  In  the  series  of  exchanges 
in  which  they  discuss  the  nature 
of  suffering,  both  Job  and  his 
friends  become  angry  and  upset 
with  one  another.  They  find  it 
difficult  to  agree  upon  the  reasons 
for  the  suffering  which  appears 
to  come  inevitably  upon  man. 
"Yet  man  is  born  unto  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward"  (Job  5: 
7).  It  is  worth  noting,  however, 
that  Job  is  only  prepared  to  hear 
and  appreciate  the  final,  resolving 
words  of  the  Lord  after  he  and 
his  companions  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  inadequacy  of  the  usual 
explanations  for  suffering. 

Our  discussions  with  others  in 
time  of  sorrow  may  be  equally 
frustrating;  but,  like  Job,  we  need 
to  talk — if  only  to  overcome  the 
isolation  which  grief  usually  im- 
poses. Proverbially  we  are  told 
that  "misery  loves  company,"  but 
the  company  that  misery  would 


keep  is  not  the  fellowship  of  tears. 
In  time  of  grief  we  do  not  yearn 
to  hear  the  misfortunes  of  others; 
we  need  an  audience  for  our  own 
sorrow!  For  when  grief  can  be 
spoken,  the  first  step  toward  con- 
trolling it  has  been  achieved. 

THE   LAMENT 

In  the  three  selections  which 
we  will  consider  this  month,  the 
first  two  present  situations  fo- 
cused in  personal  loss.  In  "The 
Lament,"  by  Anton  Chekhov, 
for  instance,  note  how  the  setting 
helps  to  set  the  mood  of  the  story. 

It  is  twilight.  A  thick  wet  snow  is 
slowly  twirling  around  the  newly 
lighted  street  lamps,  and  lying  in  soft 
thin  layers  on  roofs,  on  horses'  backs, 
on  people's  shoulders  and  hats.  The 
cab  driver  Iona  Potapov  is  quite  white, 
and  looks  like  a  phantom;  he  is  bent 
double  as  far  as  a  human  body  can 
bend  double;  he  is  seated  on  his  box; 
he  never  makes  a  move.  If  a  whole 
snowdrift  fell  on  him,  it  seems  as  if  he 
would  not  find  it  necessary  to  shake  it 
off.  His  little  horse  is  also  quite  white, 
and  remains  motionless;  its  immobil- 
ity,   its    angularity,    and    its    straight 
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wooden-looking  legs,  even  close  by, 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  ginger- 
bread horse  worth  a  kopek.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  plunged  in  deep  thought  .  .  . 
(Text,  page  365) . 

The  cab  driver,  Iona  Potapov, 
makes  no  move  to  shake  the 
weight  of  the  snow  from  his 
shoulders  until  he  is  aroused  by 
others.  The  encompassing  nature 
of  his  grief  and  his  seeming  in- 
ability to  wake  himself  from  the 
stupor  of  his  loss  are  thus  early 
suggested.  When  Iona  is  aroused, 
however,  it  is  only  to  include  his 
fare  in  the  sorrow  which  fills  his 
world. 

It  would  be  hard  to  present  the 
relativity  of  suffering  more  clear- 
ly. No  attempt  is  made  to  show 
that  the  cabdriver  is  unusually 
sensitive.  In  fact  his  reaction  to 
the  treatment  he  receives  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  employ  him 
suggests    just   the    opposite.    By 
Chekhov's  own  description,  Iona 
is  an  "insignificant  shell,"  yet  all 
the  world  he  can  conceive  of  is 
disordered  by  the  death  of  his 
son.  He  finds  it  hard  to  under- 
stand that  the  worlds  of  the  offi- 
cer and  the  "gay  young  gentle- 
men" who  hire  his  cab  are  not 
similarly  out  of  balance.  Despite 
rude   rebuffs   he   cannot   believe 
that  there  is  not  at  least  one  per- 
son who  needs  to  listen  to  what 
he  needs  to  tell.  The  only  way  the 
father  can  reorder  his  world  is  to 
fit  each  detail  of  his  son's  sickness 
and  death  into  the  human  picture 
that  is  somehow  larger  than  the 
numbing  isolation  of  his  own  loss. 
Particularly    effective    in    this 
story  is  the  picture  we  get  of  the 
devices    people    use    to    insulate 
themselves  from  their  fellow  men. 
The  officer  is  not  totally  unmoved 
by  mention  of  the  son's  death, 


but  he  is  more  interested  in  effi- 
ciency than  in  sympathy.  He  is 
briskly  up  and  doing,  concerned 
with  getting  to  his  destination  as 
directly  as  possible.  He  discour- 
ages conversation  by  closing  his 
eyes,  thus  effectively  shutting  off 
contact  with  a  world  which  might 
not  reduce  easily  to  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  orders. 

The  trio  of  young  men  who 
next  engage  the  cab  are  also  in  a 
hurry,  but  theirs  is  not  the  urging 
of  efficiency.  In  them  we  can  see 
the  impatience  of  shallow  minds 
whose  attention  span  is  childishly 
short.  Yet  their  very  exuberance 
momentarily  engulfs  Iona.  Their 
insults  at  least  include  him,  and 
the  blows  they  rain  upon  his  back 
are  easier  to  bear  than  the  delib- 
erate detachment  of  the  officer. 
No  one  of  the  youths,  however,  is 
really  capable  of  listening  to  any- 
one except  himself.  They  exist  in 
the  deceptive  isolation  of  the  con- 
vivial group  which  never  becomes 
more  than  a  mechanical  assem- 
bling of  self-centered  individuals. 

The  old  cabdriver  is  at  last 
driven  to  telling  his  story  in  the 
detail  it  demands  to  his  horse.  As 
pitiful  as  this  seems,  at  first 
glance,  it  is  not  an  "unhappy" 
ending.  In  speaking  aloud  his 
grief  for  the  dead,  Iona  begins  to 
make  his  peace  with  life. 

WAR 

The  second  selection,  Luigi  Pi- 
randello's "War"  makes  up  in  in- 
tensity what  it  seems  to  lack  in 
complexity.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  give  us  background  beyond 
that  necessary  for  setting  up  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  question 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  story, 
"Then  ...  is  your  son  really 
dead?"  This  little  tale  is  an  excel- 
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lent  example  of  the  impact  which 
a    good    short    story    can    have. 
There  is  nothing  extraneous  here 
to  sidetrack  us.  The  key  idea  be- 
hind this  account  is  not  a  subtle 
one    which    must    be    developed 
slowly  in  order  that  we  under- 
stand all  its  ramifications.   Like 
the  fat  man  in  the  story  we  are 
forced  to  see  that  the  most  care- 
fully   wrought    argument    is    no 
match  for  the  simplest  manifesta- 
tion of  emotional  reality.  How  the 
mother's   question   cuts   through 
the  fine  phrases  and  the  empty 
sentiments     of    the    old    man's 
speech!   The  author  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  patriotism  is  impos- 
sible;   he    isn't    even    suggesting 
that  it  is  undesirable.  What  he  is 
insisting  is  that  so  basic  a  feeling 
as  the  loss  of  a  son  is  not  count- 
ered by  rhetoric.  The  father  of 
the   dead   boy   has   almost   con- 
vinced himself  intellectually  that 
his  son's  death  was  inevitable — 
even  beautiful.  The  mother's  art- 
less question  lets  us  see  what  a 
house  of  cards  such  an  attempt  is. 
Unless  we  have  some  profound 
emotional  resources  to  draw  upon 
in  time  of  grief,  we  may  delay  our 
surrender,  but  we  still  finally  suc- 
cumb. 

COMPENSATION 

The  third  selection  for  this 
month,  "Compensation"  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  tries  to  help  us 
draw  upon  strengths  which  we 
may  all  have.  If,  however,  our 
standards  of  success  and  happi- 
ness are  rooted  superficially,  we 
may  well  spend  our  lives  in  misery 
and  mourning.  Emerson  insists, 
however,  that  if  we  view  life  from 
a  higher — and  more  discriminat- 
ing level,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  all  success,  apparent  or  real, 


costs  just  what  we  are  willing  to 
pay,  and  that  failure  is  not  with- 
out its  compensations.  An  inter- 
esting point  here  is  that  such 
equalization  need  not  be  deferred 
to  an  after  life.  We  cannot  escape 
being  affected  by  what  happens 
to  us,  but  we  need  to  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  gauge  its  effect 
too  soon. 

There  are  two  ideas  in  this  se- 
lection which  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant. The  first  is  stated  (page 
399)  in  the  sentence  "All  things 
are  moral."  If  Emerson's  point  is 
true,  every  choice  we  make  is  a 
moral  choice.  Since  our  ability  to 
develop  spiritually  hinges  clearly 
on  our  moral  sensitivity,  we  need 
to  accept  this  fact — so  easily  for- 
gotten or  neglected — that  all 
choices  count.  There  are  no  in- 
significant decisions  if  each  one 
has  eternal  consequences.  Emer- 
son would  suggest  that  our  failure 
to  see  the  far-ranging  results  of 
our  choices  only  demonstrates  our 
insensitivity,  or  our  reluctance  to 
face  the  truth. 

The  second  idea  is  the  concept 
that  goodness  need  not  be  pur- 
chased by  evil.  As  Emerson  puts 
it,  "there  is  no  penalty  to  virtue." 
Goodness  may  take  effort,  and  in 
this  sense  "cost,"  but  life  is  no 
mere  balance. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  penalty  to  virtue;  no 
penalty  to  wisdom;  they  are  proper 
additions  of  being.  In  a  virtuous  action 
I  properly  am;  in  a  virtuous  act  I  add 
to  the  world.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  ex- 
cess to  love,  none  to  knowledge,  none 
to  beauty,  when  these  attributes  are 
considered  in  the  purest  sense.  The 
soul  refuses  limits,  and  always  affirms 
an  Optimism,  never  a  Pessimism.  .  .  . 

The  compensations  of  calamity  are 
made  apparent  to  the  understanding 
also,  after  long  intervals  of  time.  .  .  . 
The  death  of  a  dear  friend,  wife, 
brother,  lover,  which  seemed  nothing 
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but  privation,  somewhat  later  assumes 
the  aspect  of  a  guide  .  .  .  for  it  com- 
monly operates  revolutions  in  our 
way  of  life.  .  .  .  (text,  page  403). 

The  scriptural  injunction  that 
"all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God"  really 
sums  up  the  point  of  this  essay. 
The  grief  and  despair  of  Che- 
khov's "Lament"  and  Pirandello's 
"War"  may  be  a  destroying  flame 
or  a  refining  fire.  As  Emerson  so 
eloquently  says,  "What  will  you 


have?  quoth  God;  pay  for  it  and 
take  it." 

QUESTIONS   FOR   DISCUSSION 

1.  In  what  sense  is  it  possible  to 
share  another's  grief?  Can  we 
comfort  someone  if  we  don't 
share  his  sorrow? 

2.  Discuss  Emerson's  assertion  that 
"all  infractions  of  love"  are 
speedily  punished  by  fear.  What 
meaning  might  this  have  in  de- 
termining relationships  within 
the  family? 


Truth  Is  Many-Faceted 

Vilate  R.   McAllister 

Truth  is  many-faceted, 

A  gem  of  wondrous  worth. 

Though  men  have  prayed  and  searched  for  it 

Unto  the  ends  of  earth, 

Truth  is  not  hid,  but  on  a  hill 

Where  anyone  can  see: 

Continual  flashes  scintillate, 

Enlightening  you  and  me. 

No  human  eye  may  see  the  whole, 

But  each  must  be  content 

With  one  small  portion,  with  the  gleam 

In  his  direction  sent. 

One  ray  of  color  reaches  me, 

Another  reaches  you, 

And  so  we  must  dispute  awhile 

Which  color  is  the  true. 

Although  new  facets  may  be  seen 
In  changing  light  and  shade, 
And  viewpoints  may  be  altered 
When  journeyings  are  made, 
Our  vision  still  is  limited 
To  facets  of  this  gem. 
Only  God  can  fully  see 
The  perfect  diadem. 


Diminuendo 

Linda  Clarke 

November  is  a  sadness. 

Her  crushed   leaves  can  only  whisper. 

Her  labors  are  basketed  away 

And  her  rewards  are  carried 

In   December's  arms. 
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November 

Celestia  J.  Taylor 

November — and  the  day  draws  quickly  to  its  close. 
The  sun,  whose  warming  rays  through  summer  months 

we  eagerly  absorb 
From  early  dawn  until  the  last  faint  evening  glows, 
Now  passes  all  too  quickly  before  earth's  turning  orb. 
The  wind  is  chill;  its  blasts  have  long  since  blown  the 

leaves  from  shrub  and  tree. 
All  out-of-doors  is  clothed  in  sombre  hue  in  readiness 

for  winter  soon  to  be. 
The  fruits  are  picked;  the  golden  grain  is  cut  and  stored  away. 
Within  our  homes  the  hearth  is  lit — a  welcome  sight  when 

comes  the  close  of  day. 
Reluctantly  we  bid  the  summer  months  goodbye,  and  almost 

dread  what  winter  soon   may  bring; 
But,  hope  eternal  in  our  hearts,  cold  winter  soon  will  pass 

and  come  the  welcome  spring. 


ROSE  PARADE  TOURS 

via  San  Diego 
via  San  Francisco 
Dec.  26  to  Jan.  2 


OAKLAND  AND 
LOS  ANGELES 

Nov.  11 

Will  be  time  for  those  who   wish 
to  go  to  temple 


Esther  James  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:    363-5229    —    359-8051 


LDS  MESSAGES  IN  SONG 

By  Ora  Pate  Stewart 

"To  a  Child"— solo  50 

(Suitable   for    so    many   occasions) 
Words  and  music  by  O.  P.  S. 

"Song  of  Love"— solo  50 

"Song  of  Love"— duet  50 

(Lovely  for  weddings,  anniversaries) 
Words  by  Nephi  J.  Bott 

"Crossing   the  Bar" — trio  50 

(Words  by  Tennyson) 

"Claim  Thou  My  Heart" — trio 50 

(Words  and  music  by  O.  P.  S.) 

NEW   BOOKS,   IDEAL  FOR 
FAMILY  HOUR 

TENDER  APPLES  $3.95 

(Biography  of  Ettie  Lee,  lllus.) 

WEST  WIND  SONG  $4.00 

(Poetry,  delightfully  illustrated) 

BUTTERMILK  AND  BRAN  $4.00 

(Short  stories) 
Autographed — Mailed  anywhere 

ORA  PATE   STEWART 

11282  Anabel  Ave. 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.  92640 
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Your  kitchen  stays 
cleaner  when  you 

C©©K 
ELECTRIC 


If  it's  electric,  it's  better! 
UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY 


HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

November   1965 
February   1966 


ROSE  PARADE  TOUR 

December   1965 


Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23rd  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84109 

485-2444  —  262-2337 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into   a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah     84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;   Leather  Cover  —  $5 .73 

Yearly   Index   Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   if  bound  volumes   are  to   be  mailed. 


Postage 

Rates  from 

Salt  La 

*e 

City, 

Utah 

Zone 

1 

and  2 

55 

Zone 

6 

.90 

Zone 

3 

60 

Zone 

7 

1  05 

Zone 

4 

65 

Zone 

8 

1  ?0 

Zone 

5 

80 

J  hank,  cIjojul 

for  your  patronage  and 
your   fine   friendship   over   the   years 

We  have 

ALL  THE   NEW  HANDCRAFTS: 

Plastic  Grapes  and  other 
Plastic  Casting  Supplies 
Feather  Flowers 
Ribbon  Flowers 
Satin  Wrapped  Fruit,  etc. 

and 

ALL  THE   OLD   FAVORITES: 

Mosaics 

Aluminum  Trays 
Copper  Tooling 
Basketry,  etc. 

Send  25c  for  catolog  and  also  receive 

our  newest  book 

"EGG  CARTON  PARTY  FAVORS" 

Discounts  to  Groups 

ZIM'S 

240  East  2nd  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Mrs.  Hilda  Erickson 
Grantsville,   Utah 
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Mrs.  Johanne  Mariah  Hegsted  Rawson 
Whittier,  California 


Mrs.  Pamela  Stoddard  Gale 
Willard,  Utah 

Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Hinton 
St.  George  ,  Utah 

Mrs.  Samantha  Mangum  Baker 
Thurber,   Utah 
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Mrs.   Rebecca  W.  Wilson 
Richfield,   Utah 


Mrs.   Martha   Lawholf 
Vernon,  Arizona 
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Mrs.  Hannah  Christine  Nielsen  Osborne 
Ashton,   Idaho 

Mrs.  Mary  Elma  Wilson  Haynie 
Mesa,  Arizona 

Mrs.  Amelia  Hansen   Heppler 
Richfield,   Utah 

Mrs.  Sena  Anderson  Young 
Richfield,   Utah 
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Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Rideout  Dyson 
Hooper,   Utah 

Mrs.   Nettie  Hunt  Rencher 
Snowflake,  Arizona 

Mrs.  Caroline  Peterson  Larsen 
Sandy,  Utah 

Mrs.   Lavinia   Mae  Winter  Wood 
Fullerton,  California 

Mrs.   Matilda  Anderson  Staples 
Elsinore,   Utah 

Mrs.   Ida   Newman  Anderson 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.  Bertha  Neuenschwander  White 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Ann   Esplin 
Olympia,  Washington 

Mrs.   Dianthy  Petersen  Anderson 
Orem,   Utah 

Mrs.  Ada  Carter  Sutton 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Greenwood  Hansen 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Martha  Stoker 
Afton,  Wyoming 

Mrs.  Sarah  Passey 
Thayne,  Wyoming 

Mrs.   Edith   McLelland  Gamble 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Maria  Greer  Parkinson  Darley 
Corning,  California 
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Mrs.  Cecile  Morrill   Druce 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Ann   Rees  Davis 
Wales,  Utah 

Mrs.  Christina  Petrea  Peterson  Kiesel 
Manti,   Utah 

Mrs.  Agnes  Cook  Coles 
Provo,   Utah 

Mrs.   Evelyn  Wright  Farr 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.  Annie  Appleyard   Rothe 
Lehi,   Utah 


NEW 

m BOOKS 


FROM 

FAVORITE  AUTHORS! 


1.  OUR  MORAL  CHALLENGE  by  Mark  E.  Petersen 

Here  is  a  straight  forward  analysis  of  what  immorality 
really  consists  of  and  how  and  why  we  must  avoid  it. 
In  these  days  of  increasing  laxity.  Elder  Petersen 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  without  mincing 
words.  Elder  Petersen,  a  member  of  the  Quorum  of 
the  Twelve  for  over  twenty  years,  has  provided  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  youth  and  is  probably  the 
most  qualified  to  pen  such  a  book.  n^  qc 

2.  TENDER  APPLES  by  Ora  Pate  Stewart 

This  author  is  a  Relief  Society  favorite!  Her  newest 
work,  Tender  Apples,  will  entangle  the  reader  in  the 
heart  strings  of  youth.  Tender  Apples  is  the  faith- 
promoting  story  of  Ettie  Lee  a  remarkable  and  loving 
personality. 

THIS  AGE  OF  CONFUSION  by  Alvin  R.  Dyer 

This  is  a  detailed  expose  of  the  religious  confusion 
of  the  day.  Elder  Dyer,  Assistant  to  the  Quorum  of 
the  Twelve,  chooses  some  fundamental  points  of 
doctrine  and  reveals  their  origin  and  present  day 
interpretation.  Concepts  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world  such  as  "Man's  Relationship  to  Deity"  and 
"The  Nature  of  God"  are  among  the  many  fascinating 
points  explored.  d>^  rn 
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Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 
Of  Time 

Into  the  midst  of  time,  between  the  old 
Law  and  the  new,  he  came  as  was  foretold. 

Yet,  all  of  time  is  his;  his  are  the  sun 

And  starshine.  All  the  measured  hours  that  run 

Between  are  in  his  time  .  .  .  and  so  are  we, 
And  they  who  were  the  very  first  to  see 

A  sunset  on  the  earth,  or  hear  the  birds 
Carol  his  praises;  they  who  heard  his  words, 

And  all  who  follow  after  to  time's  rim 
Before  and  since  the  blessed  Christmas  morn 
Are  rich  with  time  and  life  because  of  him. 
For  unto  all  mankind,  the  Son  was  born. 

Of  Place 

That  was  an  ancient  year,  a  distant  land 
When  Magi,  richly  dressed  with  gifts  in  hand, 

Had  traced  the  starlight  unto  Bethlehem, 

Had  seen  the  Holy  Child,  and  worshipped  him, 

Yet  all  of  earth  is  his,  the  restless  dune, 

The  steadfast  mountains,  and  the  sea  and  moon, 

The  crowded  city,  trimmed  and  tinseled  bright, 
The  country  roadway  drenched  in  lunar  light. 

Though  stars  are  quiet  now  above  the  place 
Where  Christ  was  born,  his  light  will  always  fill 
With  penetrating  rays  the  ends  of  space, 
As  surely  as  it  crowned  Judea's  hill. 
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Dick  Scopes 

Mary  Scopes 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  suit- 
able and  charming  illustration  by  Mary 
Scopes  for  my  story  "A  Dress  for  Sherry 
Lynn"  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Magazine.  What  a  joy  you  must  feel 
each  month  to  turn  out  such  a  fine 
Magazine  to  send  to  all  corners  of  the 
world. 

Frances  C.  Yost 
Bancroft,   Idaho 

The  Magazine  is  so  special  and  some- 
thing to  be  cherished  always  in  our 
home.  I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  arrives  and  can 
hardly  wait  for  it  to  come  again.  It 
gives  me  beautiful  thoughts  to  think  of 
and  to  inspire  me. 

Eva   Kohkonen 
Helsinki,  Finland 

I  read  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
each  night  and  morning.  There  is  so 
much  to  think  about  and  study,  and 
it  is  a  wonderfully  encouraging  way  to 
start  and  end  a  day.  I  have  read  the 
editorial  on  "Self-Reliance,"  by  Louise 
W.  Madsen.  I  need  that  encouragement, 
especially  now  that  my  husband  is 
gone.  I  am  not  so  lost  as  before  the 
book  came. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Perkins 
Modesto,  California 

The  story  "A  Dress  for  Sherry  Lynn," 
by  Frances  C.  Yost  (September  1965) 
calls  for  special  commendation.  It  is 
a  beautiful  character  study  and  rep- 
resents a  family  attitude  which  would 
make  our  present  society  a  sweet 
Utopia  if  practiced  in  the  spirit  of  the 
story. 

Ruby  A.  Rex 
Logan,   Utah 

The  sisters  here  in  the  Timaru  Branch 
do  enjoy  their  copies  of  The  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine,  and  say  they  are  gain- 
ing a  comprehensive  knowledge  on 
many  subjects. 

Alice  R.  Beach 
Timaru,  New  Zealand 


I  am  not  a  Mormon,  but  have  always 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  Mormons.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
finer  little  Magazine.  My  doctor,  Dr. 
Stephen  Clark,  is  a  Mormon,  and  it 
was  in  his  office  that  I  first  saw  copies 
of  this  Magazine.  I  have  read  and 
reread  them,  and  now  I  am  sending 
for  my  own  subscription. 

Mrs.  Hazel  H.  King 
Buena  Park,  California 

Thank  you  for  a  fine  Magazine.  The 
lessons  seem  particularly  inspired,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  future  les- 
sons as  they  will  appear  in  the  Maga- 
zine. I  feel  certain  that  the  Relief  So- 
ciety sisters  in  our  ward  are  the  finest, 
sweetest  women  anywhere  to  be  found, 
but  I  suppose  that  is  a  feeling  common 
to  the  members  everywhere.  What  a 
wonderful  organization  we  have! 

Peggy  St.  Cyr 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Last  April  I  received  my  first  Relief 
Society  Magazine  as  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
Crystal  Crow  from  California  whose  son 
Douglas  was  a  missionary  here.  I  was 
not  a  baptized  member  then,  but  I  was 
baptized  on  July  25th,  1965  by  my  dear 
husband,  and  we  both  enjoy  reading 
the  wonderful  Magazine  and  look  for- 
ward to  it  every  month,  and  my  family 
and  I  will  always  be  grateful  to  Sister 
Crow. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Davies 

Newport,  Monmouth 

South  Wales 

Just  a  short  note  of  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  of  reading  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine  during  my  mission. 
It  contains  wonderful  thoughts  of  in- 
spiration. Although  most  of  our  in- 
vestigators speak  Spanish,  they  enjoy 
looking  through  the  Magazine,  and 
they  all  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
it  will  be  published  in  Spanish. 

Elder  Grant  Davis 

Quezaltenango,  Guatemala 

Central  America 
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The 

Exalted 

Sphere 

of 

Woman 

President  Hugh  B.  Brown 
Of  The  First  Presidency 


■  I  am  sure  that  you,  being 
women,  cannot  appreciate  what  a 
mere  man  feels  like,  standing  in 
your  presence,  nor  can  you  ap- 
preciate what  it  means  to  try  to 
follow  so  many  excellent  ad- 
dresses as  we  have  listened  to 
today.  All  we  can  do  is  pray  for 
guidance  and  for  your  sympathet- 
ic understanding. 

This  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
all  of  the  General  Authorities  of 
the  Church  assembled  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple,  preparatory  to  the 
coming  conference.  Talks  were 
given,  testimonies  were  borne, 
and  a  very  fervent  prayer  was 
offered  at  the  altar,  where  we 
prayed  for  the  Relief  Societies  of 
the  Church  and  for  the  success 
of  this  great  conference. 

President  McKay  asked  me  to 
bring  to  you  his  love  and  blessing, 
and  I  asked  if  he  had  a  special 
message.  He  said,  "Just  tell  them 
that  there  is  not  another  woman's 
organization  in  the  world  in  any 
way  comparable  to  the  Relief 
Society,"  in  which  I  heartily  con- 
cur. You  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  President  McKay  is  better, 


(Address    Delivered    at   the    General 
Session  of  the  Relief  Society  Annual 
General  Conference,  September  29,  1965) 

that  he  has  been  in  meeting  from 
nine  o'clock  until  I  left  to  come 
here  at  two  o'clock,  and  they 
were  still  in  meeting,  and  he  was 
participating  actively.  We  just 
hope  he  does  not  overdo  before 
the  conference. 

It  is  always  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  be  asked  to  meet  with 
this  wonderful  group  of  Relief 
Society  workers  in  General  Con- 
ference. There  was  a  time  when 
women  met,  despite  determined 
opposition,  to  carry  on  their 
courageous  fight  for  women's 
rights,  sometimes  secretly  be- 
cause repressed,  and  more  often 
militantly  and  dangerously.  But 
the  fight  was  finally  won  and  we 
men  are  proud  of  the  great 
leadership  which  you,  our  fellow 
workers,  have  developed. 

In  your  courses  of  study,  you 
have  considered  and  been  in- 
structed in  many  subjects,  includ- 
ing the  responsibilities  which 
these  rights  entail.  Rights  always 
involve  responsibilities. 

Because  of  limitations  of  both 
time  and  capacity,  I  propose  to 
confine  my  message  to  a  consid- 
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eration  of  the  favored  position  of 
woman  in  the  home  and  in  the 
Church,  and  her  obligations  to 
her  husband  and  children;  how 
she  can  best  magnify  her  calling 
and  share  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Priesthood;  how  she  can  improve 
and  glorify  not  only  her  own  per- 
son and  status  but  that  of  her 
companion  and  family  and,  there- 
by, effectively  serve  the  Master. 

Through  the  institution  of 
marriage,  which  is  ordained  of 
God,  men  and  women  become 
partners  in  life's  most  difficult, 
most  glorious  and  most  responsi- 
ble undertaking,  the  rearing  of 
children  to  become  valued  mem- 
bers of  society  and  workers  in 
his  kingdom.  The  home  is  the 
first  schoolroom,  and  its  lessons, 
good  or  bad,  are  carried  into  later 
life  and  are  as  endurable  as  life 
itself.  The  family  concept  is  one 
of  the  major  and  most  important 
of  our  whole  theological  doctrine. 
Our  concept  of  heaven  itself  is 
little  more  than  a  projection  of 
the  home  and  family  life  into 
eternity.  What  a  tragedy  when 
this  divinely  appointed  institu- 
tion is  wrecked  on  the  dangerous 
reefs  of  divorce. 

Great  poems,  novels,  plays, 
great  books  of  history  and  biology 
attempt  to  present  the  psychol- 
ogy and  emotional  aspects  of 
marriage  in  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals. These,  together  with  volum- 
inous case  histories  indicate  that 
marriage  at  all  times,  in  every 
culture,  and  in  the  widest  variety 
of  circumstances  is  one  of  the 
supreme  tests  of  human  charac- 
ter. Laws  and  customs  represent 
only  the  external  or  social  aspect 
of  marriage.  No  discussion  of 
these  externals  can  give  any  im- 
pression of  the  inwardness  and 
depth  of  the  problem  which  mar- 


riage imposes.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  I  read  a  per- 
tinent reference  to  the  failure  of 
material  things  and  mass  organi- 
zation to  satisfy  a  prevailing  un- 
rest and  unhappiness  to  be  found 
among  so  many  people  in  our 
time.  The  article  declared  that 
there  is  a  secret  citadel  within  all 
men  and  women  of  good  will  and 
to  find  it  is  an  individual  quest 
— the  most  urgent  and  significant 
quest  of  our  lives.  This  secret 
citadel  is  our  inner  spiritual 
selves;  it  is  the  divine  within  us; 
in  its  discovery  and  promptings 
lie  our  only  safeguards  against 
discouragement  and  despair  in 
the  battle  of  life.  It  is  in  fact  our 
only  reliable  security. 

May  I  pause  to  remind  you  of 
the  last  speaker  telling  us  some- 
thing of  what  experience  means 
and  how  to  meet  problems.  May 
I  hold  her  up  to  you  humbly  as 
a  wonderful  example  of  how  a 
woman  can  stand  up  against  al- 
most insuperable  difficulties, 
heartbreak,  bereavement,  sorrow, 
and  carry  on  valiantly.  God  bless 
Sister  Spafford. 

The  family  is  the  central  pillar 
of  the  Church,  the  key  to  the 
arch  of  civilization.  But  whether 
pillar  or  arch,  it  must  be  sup- 
ported and  maintained  by  the 
character  and  devotion  of  the 
contracting  parties  who,  especial- 
ly in  the  Church,  covenant  with 
each  other  and  with  God  to 
jointly  build,  maintain,  and  glor- 
ify it  by  themselves,  observing 
and  helping  all  who  become  mem- 
bers of  it  to  observe  the  God- 
given  laws  by  which  it  is  or 
should  be  regulated. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
discourse  on  love,  and  we  were 
told  we  were  to  love  the  Lord 
with   all    our   minds.    This    is    a 
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challenge  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  every  child,  for  that  matter, 
to  prepare  our  minds  for  a  com- 
prehension of  God,  and,  in  that 
comprehension,  to  worship  him, 
and  this  is  a  natural  result  of 
knowing  him.  So  I  commend  to 
you  the  wisdom  of  preparing 
your  minds,  your  spirits,  for  the 
great  responsibility  which  has 
been  mentioned  today  regarding 
the  home. 

And  what  is  the  role  of  wife 
and  mother  in  this  glorious  but 
stupendous  undertaking?  It  is, 
first  of  all,  to  accept  with  deep 
gratitude  the  part  which  was 
assigned  to  her  by  a  loving  and 
all-wise  Heavenly  Father  and 
then  to  spend  her  life  trying  to 
magnify  her  calling  in  humility 
and  in  love.  She  will  solidify  the 
very  foundations  of  the  home  by 
inspiring,  honoring,  and  sustain- 
ing her  husband  in  righteousness, 
helping  him  to  magnify  his  call- 
ing, to  keep  a  proper  sense  of 
values  and,  together,  achieve 
salvation,  immortality,  and  eter- 
nal life  for  their  celestial  family. 

There  was  handed  to  me  just 
recently  a  tribute  from  a  son  to 
a  mother.  This  could  be  said  of 
many,  if  not  most,  of  you,  but  I 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  you  as  a 
testimony  of  that  son  as  to  what 
his  mother  had  meant  to  him  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  family. 


Here's  to  Mother,  Grandma,  and 
Great-grandmother:  Some  are  called 
to  serve  in  front  of  the  group,  to  be 
seen  and  praised  (well-deserved 
praise)  of  men.  Mother  belongs  to 
that  noble  class  of  great  souls  who 
serve  mainly  behind  the  scenes  with- 
out the  plaudits  of  men.  Her  hus- 
band and  their  children  have  been 
the  goal  in  her  life.  All  of  the  time 
that  Dad  has  been  serving  the  Church, 
Mother  has  been  making  the  great 
quality  of  his  service  possible.   With- 


out her  selflessness,  her  guilelessness, 
her  utter  trust  and  devotion  in  him 
and  in  his  work,  little  of  what  he  has 
accomplished  would  have  been  possi- 
ble. Here's  to  you  Mother  -  the  true 
power  behind  the  throne  -  an  helpmeet 
and  an  handmaiden  -  you  have  seen 
us  all  through  joy  and  sorrow.  The 
accomplishments  of  your  husband 
and  your  offspring  are  your  accom- 
plishments. You  have  lived  many  lives 
in   sweetness   and   serenity. 

I  thought  how  that  would 
apply  to  Sister  Fletcher,  who 
spoke  to  us  this  afternoon. 

The  scriptures  say  that  the 
man  is  not  without  the  woman  in 
the  Lord.  President  Brigham 
Young  said  this:  "And  I  would 
say,  as  no  man  can  be  perfect 
without  the  woman,  so  no  woman 
can  be  perfect  without  a  man  to 
lead  her.  I  tell  you  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  the  bosom  of  eternity;  and 
I  say  so  to  every  man  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth;  if  he  wishes  to 
be  saved  he  cannot  be  saved 
without  a  woman  by  his  side." 
Does  this  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  your  task? 

In  this  blessed  but  difficult 
task,  each  wife  and  mother  must 
daily  and  hourly  seek  divine 
guidance  and  pursue  her  tasks 
with  the  serenity  and  tranquility 
of  one  who  is  in  contact  with 
omnipotent  power.  I  like  the 
following  stanza: 

I  meet  God   in  the  morning, 
When  my  day  is  at  its  best, 
And    His    presence    comes    like    sun- 
shine, 
Like  a  glorr  in  my  breast! 
All  day  long  His   presence  lingers, 
All  day  long   He  stays  with  me, 
And  we  sail  in  perfect  calmness, 
O'er  a  sometimes  troubled  sea. 
So  I  think  I  know  a  secret, 
Learned    from    traveling    down    life's 

way — 
You  must  seek  God  in  the  morning, 
If  you  want  him  through  the  day. 
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Women  should  never  allow 
their  role  as  mother  to  overshad- 
ow their  role  as  wife.  They  are 
both  obligations  divinely  imposed 
and  they  should  be  inseparable. 
Neither  husband  nor  wife  can 
coast  in  on  the  attainments  of  the 
other;  salvation  is  a  joint  under- 
taking, a  family  affair.  The  wife 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  her 
husband's  ambitions  and  accom- 
plishments; she  is,  in  fact,  his 
other  —  often  better  —  half.  She 
must  keep  pace  with  him,  keep 
physically  fit,  intellectually  stim- 
ulating, and  spiritually  inspir- 
ing, must  understand  what  the 
Lord  expects  of  him  and  help  him 
to  attain  it.  This  is  her  privilege, 
and  to  some  extent,  at  least,  she 
will  share  the  responsibility  if 
there  is  failure. 

Some  women  have  been  heard 
to  say  that  they  feel  cheated  be- 
cause they  do  not  hold  the  Priest- 
hood. To  this  complaint  a  grand- 
daughter retorted,  "The  men  hold 
the  Priesthood,  but  the  women 
hold  the  men."  And  I  think  she 
had  a  point,  for  you  have  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  your  hus- 
bands. Yes,  you  can  hold  and  you 
can  mold  them  and  for  this  task 
you  have  been  divinely  endowed. 
The  apostle  Paul  said,  in  I  Cor- 
inthians, 

.  .  .  man  ...  is  the  image  and  glory 
of  God:  but  the  woman  is  the  glory 
of  the  man. 

(I  Corinthians  11:7). 

I  hope  you  will  remember  that 
and  let  us  lean  on  you  a  little 
more.  We  are  great  leaners. 

What  great  satisfaction  comes 
into  the  soul  of  a  woman  who 
knows  she  has  been  instrumental 
in  helping  to  open  the  heart  and 
mind  of  a  man  to  sympathetic 
understanding,    that   truth   may 


enter  and  love  take  control.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  worship  and 
glorify  God  than  by  assisting  his 
sons  on  the  upward  and  difficult 
climb.  This  takes  patience,  toler- 
ance, forbearance  and  other  typ- 
ically feminine  virtues. 

To  those  of  you  whose  hus- 
bands are  not  as  active  as  they 
should  be  or  as  you  desire  them 
to  be,  remember  again  that  the 
Lord  has  said,  "For  man  is  not 
without  the  woman  in  the  Lord." 
My  daughter  has  suggested  that 
the  word  "not"  should  be  spelled 
"naught,"  and  really  man  is 
naught  without  the  woman.  You 
provoke  us  to  good  works,  and 
though  we,  in  turn,  sometimes 
provoke  you,  your  encouragement 
and  unwavering  faith  are  often 
all  we  have  to  keep  us  in  the  path 
of  right.  First  we  are  encouraged 
by  the  influence  and  inspiration 
of  our  mothers  and  later  that  of 
our  wives.  From  experience,  I 
can  truly  testify  that  your  inspi- 
ration and  faith  become  our 
buckler  and  shield.  This  comes 
into  the  life  of  a  man  when  he  has 
a  woman  by  his  side  who  believes 
in  him,  encourages  him,  makes 
him  think  he  can  when  he  thinks 
he  can't,  and  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience. We  need  the  finest  in 
you  to  support  us  when  we  feel 
weak  and  inadequate.  From 
Father  Adam  on  down  through 
the  ages  men  have  needed  to  be 
inspired  by  the  steadying  influ- 
ence and  purifying  power  of 
women. 

The  Prophet  Joseph,  in  addres- 
sing the  first  Relief  Society,  said, 
"How  precious  are  the  souls  of 
men!  The  female  part  of  the  com- 
munity are  apt  to  be  contracted 
in  their  views.  You  must  not  be 
contracted,  but  you  must  be 
liberal  in  your  feelings.  Let  this 
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Society  teach  women  how  to 
behave  toward  their  husbands, 
to  treat  them  with  mildness  and 
affection."  And  I  may  add,  when 
a  man  is  borne  down  with  trouble, 
perplexed  with  care  and  diffi- 
culty, depressed  and  disheart- 
ened, if  he  can  meet  a  smile 
instead  of  a  murmur,  a  subdued 
but  contagious  optimism  and 
faith,  instead  of  complaint,  when 
his  mind  is  troubled  and  the 
storms  of  life  seem  to  engulf  him, 
the  solace  of  affection  and  kind- 
ness of  his  wife  will  calm  his  soul, 
soothe  his  feelings  and  make  him 
almost  fit  to  live  with.  If  you 
wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  ex- 
ercise your  privileges,  the  angels 
will  become  your  associates  and 
mentors,  and  you  will  have  re- 
newed courage,  fortitude,  and 
faith,  and  will  become  not  only 
helpmates  but  both  anchors  and 
wings  as  well  as  charts  and  com- 
passes. You  are  indispensable  to 
rich  and  radiant  living. 

So  I  say  to  you,  sisters,  don't 
give  up  because  your  men  are  not 
all  you  would  wish  them  to  be, 
but  maintain  your  faith,  not  only 
in  them  but  in  your  Heavenly 
Father's  help  and  your  own 
ability  to  fulfill  your  role  as  a 
helpmate.  Never  cease  to  work 
and  pray  for  divine  guidance  in 
your  divine  calling.  Thus  may 
you  hold  your  families  together 
and  prepare  them  for  the  eter- 
nities to  come. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  hus- 
band's success  depends  upon  his 
wife's  fitness.  Government  in  the 
State  and  in  the  Church  consti- 
tute an  important  part  of  the 
lives  of  the  people,  and  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  home  is  the  basis 
of  all  successful  government.  In 
the  home,  the  mother  is  the  prin- 
cipal disciplinarian  and  teacher  in 


early  life,  and  her  influence  de- 
termines, in  a  great  measure,  the 
ability  of  her  children  to  succeed 
in  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
the  larger  responsibilities  in 
Church  and  State.  She  is  initially 
the  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
providence  to  shape  and  guide 
the  destinies  of  nations,  because 
she  trains  the  children  while  they 
are  young  and  sends  them  out  to 
accomplish  the  duties  that  are 
to  devolve  upon  them.  However, 
the  husband  and  wife  together 
are,  by  commandment,  to  teach 
their  children  the  principles  of 
the  gospel.  If  they  fail  to  do  this, 
they  assume  grave  responsibili- 
ties. 

In  selecting  men  to  occupy  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  Church, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  use- 
ful and  competent  man  is  barred 
from  consideration  because  of  the 
want  of  fitness  in  the  wife.  Al- 
though a  wife  may  not  actually 
bar  a  husband's  opportunities, 
she  may  prove  a  great  hindrance 
to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  which  are,  in  fact,  joint 
duties  that  belong  to  his  office. 
But,  much  more  frequently,  as  we 
travel  about  the  Church,  we  find 
that  the  wife  proves  to  be  his 
chief  counselor  and  adviser.  We 
thank  the  Lord  for  the  quality, 
stability,  and  faith  of  our  sisters. 

Sisters,  seek  to  be  educated 
in  the  highest  meaning  of  the 
term.  The  Church  abjures  ignor- 
ance and  acclaims  intelligence. 
Get  the  most  possible  service  out 
of  your  time,  your  body,  and 
your  brain,  and  let  all  your  ef- 
forts be  directed  into  honorable 
channels  that  no  effort  shall  be 
wasted  and  no  labor  result  in  loss 
or  evil.  Seek  the  very  best  society, 
be  kind,  polite,  agreeable,  seek- 
ing always  to  learn  whatever  is 
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good  and  comprehend  the  duties 
of  life  that  you  may  be  a  blessing 
to  your  companion,  thus  placing 
your  lot  in  life  on  a  par  with  his. 

There  are  people  fond  of  say- 
ing that  women  are  the  weaker 
instruments,  but  I  don't  believe 
it.  Physically  they  may  be,  but 
spiritually,  morally,  religiously, 
and  in  faith,  what  man  can  match 
a  woman  who  is  really  converted 
to  the  gospel!  Women  are  more 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  than 
are  men,  "more  patient  in  suffer- 
ing, more  earnest  in  prayer." 
They  are  the  peers  and  often 
superior  to  men  in  resilience,  in 
goodness,  in  morality,  and  in 
faith. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  devolving 
upon  our  mothers,  wives,  and 
sisters,  and  the  influence  they 
wield,  I  look  upon  them  as  the 
mainspring,  the  soul  of  life.  It  is 
true  that  man  is  supposed  to 
stand  at  the  head,  but  he  must 
be  worthy  of  that  trust.  Father 
Adam  was  placed  here  on  earth 
as  king  of  the  earth  to  bring  it 
into  subjection,  but  when  Mother 
Eve  came  she  brought  an  endow- 
ment which  he  lacked;  she  made 
him  whole  and  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
his  creation.  Mothers  and  wives 
inspire  high  ambition,  give  zest 
to  the  whole  man  and  help  to 
shape  and  guide  his  destinies. 

The  role  of  wife  and  mother 
is  a  self-sacrificing  role,  and  be- 
cause this  is  so,  a  woman  comes 
closer  to  understading  and  emu- 
lating the  life  of  the  Master  who, 

Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he 
suffered; 

And  being  made  perfect,  he  became 
the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto 
all  them  that  obey  him  .  .  . 

(Hebrews  5:8-9). 


A  worthy  and  devoted  mother 
qualifies  to  receive  all  the  bless- 
ings mentioned  in  the  Beati- 
tudes. She  is  humble  and  teach- 
able, she  is  pure  in  heart,  she 
often  mourns  and  is  ever  meek. 
She  hungers  and  thirsts  after 
righteousness  and  is  uniformly 
merciful.  She  is  a  peacemaker, 
and,  shifting  to  the  Epistle  of 
Paul,  she  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind,  she  envieth  not,  vaunteth 
not  herself,  is  not  puffed  up.  She 
rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but  re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth.  She  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  and  endureth 
all  things.  She  thus  becomes  an 
ideal  member  of  the  Relief 
Society.  Because  of  her,  charity 
never  faileth. 

Let  each  Relief  Society  worker 
ask  herself  whether  she  is  provid- 
ing, first,  the  spiritual  founda- 
tions for  her  children,  foundations 
upon  which  they  may  build  the 
superstructure  which  will  stand 
at  the  last  day  when  the  winds 
of  doubt  and  confusion  beat  upon 
their  house,  when  only  those 
founded  upon  the  rock  of  eternal 
truth  shall  stand.  Referring  again 
to  a  former  speaker's  words,  "All 
houses  are  beat  upon  sooner  or 
later  by  the  storms  of  life."  One 
of  the  most  inspiring  thoughts  in 
this  connection  is  that  the  storms 
beat  upon  the  house  that  is  on 
the  rock  as  well  as  the  one  on  the 
sand,  and  the  fact  that  your 
house  is  built  upon  the  rock  will 
not  excuse  you  from  the  lessons 
that  the  storms  have  to  teach. 

Thinking  of  our  privileges,  ob- 
ligations, and  responsibilities  as 
they  affect  our  lives  in  the  world 
to  come,  the  words  of  President 
John  Taylor  are  pertinent: 

It  is  the  gospel  that  teaches  a 
woman  that  she  has  a  claim  upon  a 
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man,  and  a  man  that  he  has  a  claim 
upon  a  woman  in  the  resurrection;  it 
is  the  gospel  that  teaches  them  that, 
when  they  rise  from  the  tombs  in  the 
resurrection,  they  will  again  clasp 
hands,  be  reunited,  and  again  partici- 
pate in  that  glory  for  which  God  de- 
signed them  before  the  world  was. 


I  can  personally  testify  to  the 
influence  of  a  good  mother  and  a 
good  wife;  in  fact,  I  think  I  must 
be  somewhat  of  a  specialist  in 
this  matter  of  women;  I  had 
seven  sisters,  six  daughters,  one 
mother,  and  one  wife,  and  four- 
teen granddaughters,  and  some 
great  granddaughters.  I  speak, 
then,  from  experience  when  I  tell 
you  that  you  have  a  choice 
assignment;  you  are  favored  of 
the  Lord;  he  couldn't  be  every- 
where so  he  sent  you.  God  bless 
you  that  you  will  measure  up  to 
your  assignment. 

Now  I  know  that  some  of  you 
are  wondering  what  we  are  going 
to  say  to  the  men  about  this.  If 
you  will  come  to  the  Priesthood 
meeting  Saturday  night,  you  will 
know.  I,  for  one,  propose  to  hold 


up  to  the  men  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities that  rest  upon  any  man 
who  marries  a  woman,  who 
fathers  a  child,  who  holds  the 
Priesthood  that  he  may  honor  it 
and,  in  honoring  it,  may  honor 
God. 

We  commend  and  congratulate 
this  great  organization  of  women. 
You  have  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion and  responsibility.  We  are 
proud  of  your  outstanding 
leaders.  They  are  honored  and  re- 
spected by  women's  organizations 
throughout  the  world.  We  pray 
the  Lord's  blessing  upon  them 
and  upon  you  loyal  and  efficient 
stake  and  mission  officers  and- 
upon  all  members  of  this  powerful 
and  efficient  arm  of  the  Church. 
As  we  sing  together,  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  let  us  resolve  to  go 
home  and  have  our  regular  home 
night,  study  the  lessons  that  have 
been  prepared,  and  lead  our 
children  in  a  circle  of  prayer,  that 
they  may  come  to  know  God  and 
to  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  his 
love,  I  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Amen. 


On  a  Snowy  Evening 

Linda  Clarke 

Softly,  like  the  twilight  hour, 
Snow  dims  the  church  and  grounds. 
Gently  in  a  song  of  hope 
An  organed  hymn   resounds. 

From  an  open  chapel  door 

A  beam  divides  the  night 

And  tracks  there,  by  the  faithful  made, 

Are  etchings  on  the  white. 

Pray  for  those  not  citadeled, 
Far  from  the  light's  warm  span, 
Alone  upon  the  fringe  of  night 
Cowled  in  the  words  of  man. 
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Send  me  your  flakes  of  snow, 
Pile  them  high  upon  fluffy  pile! 
Under  their  softness  my  beauty  will  grow. 
Just  let  me  rest  a  little  while.  .  .  . 


Wind, 


Wind, 


Whisper  a  bedtime  story, 
To  my  mountains,   my  valleys,   my  everything, 
While  we  sleep  and  dream  of  the  rampant  glory 
We'll  bring  to  the  world  come  spring. 


Hal    Rumel 


Luciie  P.  Peterson  Appointed  to  the  General  Board 


Julia   Rae  P.   Keith 


Our  family  rejoiced  at  Moth- 
er's (Luciie  P.  Peterson's)  ap- 
pointment to  the  Relief  Society 
General  Board,  September  29, 
1965.  She  has  been  training 
for  such  a  position  all  her  life. 
Mother  was  born  in  Ogden, 
Utah.  Her  father,  Chauncey 
Parry,  died  when  she  was  four 
years  old,  and  her  mother, 
Julia  E.  Hutchens  Parry,  reared 
her  seven  children,  teaching 
them  the  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel. Grandmother  spent  thirty 
years  as  ward  and  stake  Relief 
Society  president  in  the  North 
Weber  Stake. 

When  thirteen  years  old, 
Mother's  Church  service  began. 
She  has  been  president  of  the 
ward  Primary,  YWMIA,  Relief 
Society,  and  stake  Relief  So- 
ciety. 

My  father,  M.  Blaine  Peter- 
son, and  mother  were  married 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  during  the  depression  years.    He  enrolled   in   law 
school  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  when  they  returned  to  Utah  they  had  a  law 
degree  and  two  young  children. 

Father  has  had  Mother's  willing  support  in  all  his  Church  and  civic  activities. 
During  the  years  he  spent  in  the  United  States  Congress,  as  Representative  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Utah,  she  had  many  interesting  experiences. 
As  president  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Ward  Relief  Society,  in  Maryland,  she  worked 
closely  with  the  missionaries. 

Our  home  has  been  one  of  love  and  understanding.  My  brother,  Major 
Richard  B.,  who  married  Joan  Hinckley  Willes,  is  a  radiologist  in  the  Army 
Hospital  in  Landstuhl,  Germany.  I  attended  Brigham  Young  University,  and 
married  Bill  G.  Keith  in  the  temple.  Thomas  P.,  who  is  attending  Weber 
State  College,  served  in  the  North  German  Mission  as  assistant  to  the  mission 
president.    MaryLu  is  a  sophomore  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

Mother  attended  Weber  College,  Utah  State  University,  and  studied  a  year 
in  New  York.  She  served  as  secretary  to  the  President,  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  the  Alumni  Association  of  Weber  College.  She  is  presently  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Weber  State  College,  and  is  on  the  Coordinating 
Council  of  Higher  Education  of  Utah.  She  and  Father  are  active  on  the 
Parents  Committee  of  Brigham  Young  University. 

May  our  Heavenly  Father  continue  to  bless  her  in  her  new  calling. 
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Elaine  B.  Curtis  Appointed  to  the  General  Board 


Elaine  Broadbent  Curtis  was 
appointed  to  the  General  Board 
of  Relief  Society,  September 
29,  1965.  A  daughter  of  Sylves- 
ter Broadbent  and  M.  Josephine 
Murdock  Broadbent,  she  was 
born  in  Heber  City,  Utah.  Her 
early  schooling  was  in  Heber 
City  and  when  the  family  moved 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  she  resumed 
her  studies  at  the  LDS  High 
School.  Sister  Curtis  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Utah 
with  a  B.  S.  degree  and  teach- 
ing certificate. 

Sister  Curtis  and  her  hus- 
band, A.  Ray  Curtis,  are  the 
parents  of  five  children,  one  son 
and  four  daughters.  Mrs. 
Vaughn  L.  (Patricia)  Belnap, 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
Ronald  R.  (Carol)  Ollis,  Mrs. 
Michael  H.  (Mary)  Gourley, 
Thomas  R.,  and  Jody  Curtis,  all 

of  Salt  Lake  City.  Tom  and  Jody  are  attending  the  University  of  Utah,  while 
the  other  members  of  the  family  are  busy  caring  for  the  eleven  grandchildren 
who  are  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  Curtis  family. 

Sister  Curtis  has  been  active  in  ward  and  stake  auxiliaries  in  Highland, 
Cottonwood,  and  Holladay  Stakes,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  YWMIA  and 
Primary  presidencies,  teacher  in  the  Beehive  and  Gleaner  departments,  Sunday 
School  teacher,  Primary  teacher  and  secretary,  Junior  Sunday  School  coordina- 
tor. She  is  a  past  member  of  the  Jordan  Valley  Regional  Council,  Cottonwood 
Maternity  Hospital,  and  Deseret  Industries  Board.  During  the  time  her  child- 
ren were  in  school,  she  also  served  in  various  capacities  in  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  She  is  a  past  member  of  the  Granite  School  District  Curriculum 
Committee. 

In  Relief  Society  Sister  Curtis  has  been  a  visiting  teacher  for  many  years. 
She  served  as  Work  Counselor  in  the  Cottonwood  Stake  for  one  year  prior  to 
her  assignment  as  President,  in  which  position  she  served  until  the  stake  was 
divided,  then  became  president  of  the  Holladay  Stake  Relief  Society  to  complete 
a  term  of  six  years.  Following  this  experience  Sister  Curtis  became  president  of 
the  Holladay  eighth  ward  Relief  Society. 

She  and  her  family  recently  returned  from  the  Southwest  British  Mission 
where  her  husband  presided  for  three  years  and  Sister  Curtis  directed  the 
mission  Relief  Society  organizations.  While  in  the  mission  field  she  and  her 
husband  were  assigned  to  supervise  the  MIA  activities  in  the  West  European 
Missions. 
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Annual  General  Conference 


Hulda   P.    Young    General   Secretary-Treasurer 


■  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
September  29  and  30,  approxi- 
mately 10,000  leaders  of  Relief 
Society  from  396  stakes  and  29 
missions  throughout  the  Church 
assembled  in  the  Tabernacle  on 
Temple  Square  and  in  nearby 
chapels  for  departmental  ses- 
sions, to  receive  instruction, 
motivation,  and  inspiration  to 
aid  them  in  their  respective 
callings  in  Relief  Society. 

Representatives  were  in  at- 
tendance from  the  United  States, 
including  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Switzerland,  Germany, 
France,  England,  Scotland,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  isles  of 
the  Pacific. 

At  the  opening  session  on 
Wednesday  morning,  upwards  of 
3,400  stake  and  mission  leaders 
eagerly  received  the  evaluation 
given  by  President  Belle  S.  Spaf- 
ford  of  the  work  of  Relief  Society 
during  the  past  year,  and  im- 
portant policy  instruction  to 
guide  Relief  Society  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Inspiring  reports  were  given 
by  former  leaders  of  the  South- 
ern Far  East  Mission  and  the 
Irish  Mission,  and  the  president 
of  the  new  stake  at  Wellington, 
New  Zealand.  The  universality 
and  unity  of  the  world-wide 
sisterhood  of  Relief  Society  re- 
sounded deeper  in  the  hearts  of 
those  assembled  as  the  St.  Johns 


Stake  Singing  Mothers,  who 
provided  the  music  for  this  ses- 
sion, sang  most  impressively, 
"One  World."  Elder  Roy  M. 
Darley  was  at  the  organ. 

Because  of  a  meeting  in  the 
temple  for  all  of  the  General 
Authorities,  President  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith  and  Elder  Harold 
B.  Lee,  advisors  to  Relief  So- 
ciety, were  unable  to  address  the 
opening  session.  Sister  Jessie 
Evans  Smith,  however,  read  the 
inspirational  message  which  had 
been  prepared  by  her  husband, 
President  Smith,  declaring  the 
individual  duty  of  each  member 
to  teach  the  gospel  by  precept 
and  by  example.  Brother  Roy 
W.  Doxey,  author  of  the  current 
theology  course  on  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  was  invited  to 
speak  in  place  of  Elder  Lee.  He 
gave  an  edifying  discourse  on 
the  subject  of  testimony. 

Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
general  session,  heartfelt  mes- 
sages of  encouragement,  counsel, 
faith,  and  persuasion  were  given 
by  President  Spafford  and  her 
counselors,  Marianne  C.  Sharp 
and  Louise  W.  Madsen,  and  by 
Sister  Elna  P.  Haymond  of  the 
General  Board.  Mrs.  Lorena  C. 
Fletcher,  American  Mother  of 
the  Year,  also  spoke  impressively. 
President  Hugh  B.  Brown  of  The 
First  Presidency  delivered  a 
soul-stirring  message  to  the 
women  of  the  Church,  who  were 
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given  greater  insight  into  the 
"favored  position"  of  women  in 
the  home  and  in  the  Church,  and 
a  broader  vision  regarding  their 
important  role  of  wives  as  well  as 
mothers  in  Zion. 

The  music  for  this  session  was 
gloriously  rendered  by  a  com- 
bined Singing  Mothers  Chorus 
from  Beaver,  Cedar,  Cedar  West, 
Kanab,  Panguitch,  Parowan,  St. 
George,  St.  George  East,  Uvada, 
and  Zion  Park  Stakes,  conclud- 
ing with  the  inspiring  hymn, 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  directed 
by  Sister  Florence  J.  Madsen  of 
the  General  Board.  Sister  Ellen 
N.  Barnes  of  the  General  Board 
directed  the  chorus  in  one  an- 
them. Elder  Alexander  Schreiner 
was  at  the  organ. 

Two  new  General  Board  mem- 
bers were  sustained,  making  a 
total  of  forty-nine  members. 

Wednesday  evening  approxi- 
mately 3,000  stake  and  mission 
Relief  Society  leaders  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  General 
Board  to  the  reception  in  the 
Relief  Society  Building. 

In  separate  sessions  Thursday 
morning,  detailed  instructions 
were  given  to  all  twelve  members 
of  Relief  Society  Stake  Boards 
— to  presidencies,  secretary- 
treasurers,  music  leaders,  Maga- 
zine representatives,  work  meet- 
ing leaders,  visiting  teacher 
message  leaders,  and  to  theology, 
social  science,  and  literature 
class  leaders. 

At  the  concluding  session  of 
the  Conference,  Elder  Delbert 
L.  Stapley  of  the  Council  of 
Twelve  gave  a  stimulating  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  "Relief 
Society  Administration  Leader- 
ship." This  was  followed  by  a 
moving      presentation      entitled 


"Home  Is  My  Harbor,"  written 
and  directed  by  Alberta  H. 
Christensen  of  the  General 
Board.  Through  a  glimpse  into 
the  life  of  a  typical  Latter-day 
Saint  family,  the  presentation 
impressively  portrayed  the  great 
influence  Relief  Society  can  be  in 
the  lives  of  its  members  and  the 
pronounced  effect  the  Priesthood 
and  Relief  Society  coordinated 
courses  relating  to  teaching  and 
living  the  gospel  in  the  home, 
can  have  upon  Latter-day  Saint 
families. 

As  the  concluding  speaker  of 
the  Conference,  Elder  Marion  G. 
Romney,  an  advisor  to  Relief 
Society  from  the  Council  of  The 
Twelve,  outlined  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  Relief  Society 
leaders  in  coordinating  with  the 
Priesthood  Home  Teaching  Pro- 
gram to  enlist  all  women  of  the 
Church  in  Relief  Society,  and  to 
help  them  maintain  consistent 
attendance  at  their  meetings. 
Elder  Romney  imbued  those  in 
attendance  with  an  added  convic- 
tion of  the  inspiration  of  the 
General  Authorities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  Church 
Correlation  Program,  and  with  a 
desire  to  support  fully  all  aspects 
of  this  program. 

All  assembled  joined  at  the 
conclusion  of  another  great  Re- 
lief Society  Annual  General  Con- 
ference in  singing  "Love  at 
Home,"  which  seemed  to  reecho 
the  need  to  make  each  Latter- 
day  Saint  home  a  haven  of 
beauty,  love,  harmony,  and 
unity,  and  a  foundation  for 
eternal  exaltation  for  all  of  its 
family  members.  Through  Relief 
Society,  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  the  Church  are  aided  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great 
responsibility. 
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■  A  blanket  of  fresh  snow  covered 
the  ground,  making  the  colonial- 
style  home  with  the  typical  green 
shutters  a  picture  for  a  Christ- 
mas card.  Inside  the  cozy  home, 
Judith  Blair  busied  herself  mak- 
ing cookies  for  the  fast  approach- 
ing holiday  season.  Excitement 
filled  the  atmosphere  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  days  to  come. 

My  family  will  soon  be  home, 
Judith  thought,  as  she  worked, 
a  glowing  look  of  happiness  upon 
her  delicate  face.  She  and  her 
husband  Henry  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  holiday  season  for  so 
long.  It  would  be  the  first  time 
that  the  family  had  been  together 
in  three  years.  Steven,  their  son, 
had  been  stationed  overseas  with 
the  Air  Force  and  Kathy,  their 
daughter,  was  away  at  college  in 
her  sophomore  year. 

Judith  remembered  pleasantly 
the  times  that  she  and  Kathy  had 
spent  together  shopping  for  the 
holidays,   and  she   could  hardly 


Betty  Lou  Martin  Smith 


wait  until  they  could  have  that 
time  together  again.  We've  al- 
ways been  such  a  close  family, 
she  thought,  and  now  there'll  be 
just  the  four  of  us  as  it  was  be- 
fore Steven  went  overseas. 

Putting  the  cookies  in  the  oven 
to  bake,  Judith  walked  over  to 
the  window.  Outside,  the  shad- 
ows cast  a  strange,  mystic  light 
as  the  twilight  came.  The  view 
was  indeed  breath-taking,  and  she 
breathed  a  sigh  at  its  loveliness. 
It  will  be  a  perfect  Christmas 
this  year,  she  smiled  contentedly 
to  herself. 

The  ringing  of  the  telephone 
brought  Judith  back  to  reality 
as  she  hurried  to  its  beckoning. 

"Hello,  Mom,  this  is  Kathy." 

"Kathy!"  Judith  was  surprised. 
"Is  everything  all  right?  I  didn't 
expect  to  hear  from  you  again 
before  we  met  the  train." 

"Everything  is  just  fine,  Mom," 
Kathy  explained.  "I  just  won- 
dered how  you  would  like  to  have 
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guests  over  the  holidays?  My  two 
roommates,  Sue  and  Angela,  are 
going  to  be  left  here  alone  for 
the  holidays.  It  is  too  far  for 
them  to  go  home;  and  I  thought 
maybe  it  would  seem  more  like 
Christmas  to  them  if  they  spent 
it  with  us." 

Judith  was  glad  that  Kathy 
couldn't  see  the  disappointment 
on  her  face.  "Kathy,  I  was  plan- 
ning on  just  the  four  of  us  spend- 
ing the  holidays  together,"  she 
managed. 

Kathy  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
"Everyone  needs  a  family  at 
Christmas,  Mom.  I've  already 
sort  of  asked  them.  I  know  that 
I  should  have  called  you  and 
Daddy  first." 

Her  composure  regained,  Ju- 
dith added  quickly,  "Of  course, 
dear,  if  that  is  what  you  want, 
then  we  will  make  the  best  of  it." 

"I  know  that  you  won't  be 
sorry,  Mother.  You'll  like  the 
girls  every  bit  as  well  as  I  do. 
I  just  know  it."  Kathy 's  voice 
was  excited.  "We'll  see  you  in  a 
couple  of  days." 


*   * 


"It  sounds  great  to  me,"  Henry 
Blair,  a  distinguished  man  with 
graying  hair,  said,  as  he  hung  his 
overcoat  in  the  hall  closet.  "I  like 
young  people  around,  especially 
at  Christmastime." 

"I  know  where  Kathy  got  her 
impulsiveness  from,  Henry."  Ju- 
dith was  annoyed.  "She  never 
could  turn  away  a  stray  cat  or 
dog  and  neither  could  you.  She 
should  think  of  her  family  before 
she  acts." 

For  the  first  time  Henry  no- 
ticed the  crushed  look  upon  his 
wife's  face.  Over  the  years  he  had 
come  to  know  her  every  mood  so 
well. 


"You're  disappointed  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  just  the 
four  of  us  this  year,  aren't  you, 
dear?"  Gently  Henry  put  his  arms 
around  Judith. 

The  tears  of  disapproval  finally 
gave  way  in  Judith.  "I  thought 
this  was  going  to  be  the  best 
Christmas  ever,  and  now  Kathy's 
bringing  the  girls  with  her.  I 
know  that  I  sound  selfish,  Henry, 
but  I  did  so  want  us  to  enjoy  this 
Christmas." 

"There's  certainly  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  we  can't  enjoy 
Christmas  as  much  this  year  as 
we  ever  have,"  Henry  comforted 
his  wife. 

"I  wish  I  had  your  compassion, 
Henry."  Judith  dried  her  eyes. 
"I'll  do  my  best  to  make  them 
feel  welcome.  I  won't  let  Kathy 
down." 

"That's  my  girl."  Henry  smiled. 
"I  think  that  we  should  get  them 
a  present  so  they  won't  be  left 
out  on  Christmas  morning." 

"Trust  you  to  think  of  every- 
thing. Of  course,  we  wouldn't 
want  the  girls  to  feel  left  out  of 
things." 

As  Kathy  had  promised,  the 
girls  were  very  sweet  and  seemed 
to  fit  into  the  home  exceptionally 
well.  Even  quiet,  good-looking 
Steven  was  more  jovial  and  talk- 
ative than  usual. 

Kathy's  roommate,  Sue,  was 
small  and  brown-haired  with  an 
air  of  mischievousness  about  her, 
and  the  sprinkling  of  freckles 
across  her  upturned  nose  added 
to  her  charm.  Angela,  a  lovely, 
dark-haired  girl,  was  less  talk- 
ative than  Sue,  but  every  bit  as 
charming  in  her  quiet  way. 

"Aren't  they  simply  terrific, 
Mom?"  Blue-eyed  Kathy  bubbled 
as  she  helped  her  mother  in  the 
kitchen.   "And   they   think   that 
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the  family  is  simply  terrific  too." 

"Yes,  they  are  very  nice, 
Kathy."  Judith  tried  to  sound 
convincing. 

The  day  before  Christmas 
dawned  bright  and  crisp.  The 
earth  appeared  as  an  enchanted 
fairyland  with  its  sparkling  white 
snow. 

"What  a  simply  glorious  day  to 
go  shopping."  Kathy  went  into 
Judith's  room  and  found  her 
seated  in  front  of  the  window. 
"Aren't  you  ready,  Mom?  We're 
going  in  a  few  minutes." 

"I  didn't  plan  on  going  with 
you,  Kathy."  Judith  turned  her 
face  away  from  her  daughter. 
"You  young  people  don't  want 
me  tagging  along  with  you." 

"Oh,  but  we  do,  Mrs.  Blair." 
Angela  stood  in  the  doorway.  "It 
will  be  more  like  being  at  home 
having  you  with  us.  Please  go." 

"Oh,  please  do,  Mrs.  Blair," 
Sue  added  as  she  walked  up  to 
the  side  of  Angela.  "It  will  be 
such  fun." 

A  pleasant  feeling  came  over 
Judith,  and  her  face  flushed  be- 
comingly. "Well,  I  guess  that  I 
might  as  well.  It  will  only  take 
me  a  few  minutes  to  get  ready." 
She  was  flattered  that  the  girls 
would  want  her  with  them. 

Judith  couldn't  remember  hav- 
ing spent  a  happier  day  in  her 
entire  life.  The  girls  were  so  con- 
genial and  such  fun  to  be  with. 
The  Christmas  carols  sounded 
out  joyously  as  they  walked  from 
store  to  store,  and  the  sidewalk 
Santas  added  their  warmth  to 
the  day. 

"I  can't  ever  remember  having 
walked  so  far  on  campus,"  Sue 
commented,  as  she  removed  her 
shoes  and  flopped  into  an  easy 
chair.  "Mrs.  Blair  is  the  only  one 
who  doesn't  seem  tired  at  all.  I 


'  honestly  don't  know  how  parents 
do  it." 

Angela  and  Kathy  laughed.  "I 
know  that  I  can't  keep  up  with 
them,"  Angela  chided. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  am 
going  to  be  able  to  dance  tonight 
or  not,"  Kathy  said  weakly,  "al- 
though it  is  very  thoughtful  of 
Steve  to  get  us  dates." 

"Oh,  come  on  now,  Kathy.  He 
just  arranged  it  so  that  he  could 
go  with  Angela,"  Sue  teased. 

"Honestly,  Sue,  I  don't  know 
where  you  get  your  ideas  from." 
Angela  blushed  as  she  tried  to 
match  Sue's  wit. 

It  was  evident  that  Steven  was 
quite  taken  by  Angela.  He  had 
never  been  so  attentive  to  a  girl 
before.  "I  must  say  that  Steven 
has  good  taste,"  Judith  said  ap- 
provingly. 

Christmas  Eve  the  girls  took 
over  little  chores  that  had  always 
tired  Judith  before,  and  she  could 
not  remember  having  felt  so 
rested  the  day  before  Christmas. 
She  went  about  her  remaining 
tasks  leisurely,  enjoying  every 
moment  of  her  family's  and 
guests'  happy  chatter.  The  very 
air  had  a  mystery  about  it,  as  if 
it  were  truly  about  to  proclaim 
the  anniversary  of  the  Savior's 
birth.  How  beautiful  and  tranquil 
the  world  seemed,  and  how  beau- 
tiful and  tranquil  Judith  felt  in 
her  heart. 

That  evening  after  supper, 
everyone  gathered  in  the  living 
room  to  hear  Henry's  traditional 
reading  from  the  Bible,  the  story 
of  the  Savior's  birth. 

Kathy  turned  the  Christmas 
tree  lights  on,  and  they  flickered 
merrily  in  the  warm  light  of  the 
fireplace. 

Judith  let  her  gaze  rest  upon 
each  of  the  faces  before  her,  and 
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she  thought  that  she  had  never 
seen  a  more  lovely  sight.  Each 
face  had  a  glow  about  it  that 
could  only  mean  the  love  and 
peace  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
brings  to  the  very  heart  and  soul. 
As  Henry  read  from  the  Bible, 
there  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
each  listener,  and  Judith  turned 
away,  her  eyes  also  filled  with 
tears.  She  knew  that  she  could 
never  again  have  a  more  beau- 
tiful experience  or  feel  as  she  did 
at  that  moment. 

After  Henry  had  finished  read- 
ing, there  was  a  hushed  silence 


about  the  room.  It  was  Sue  who 
broke  that  silence.  "I  guess  you 
folks  can't  begin  to  realize  what 
this  means  to  Angela  and  me, 
being  here  with  you.  I  feel  just 
as  though  I  were  home.  Thank 
you  both  so  very  much." 

"That  goes  for  me,  too."  An- 
gela put  her  arms  about  Judith. 
"I  do  feel  as  though  I  were 
home." 

"You  are  home,  my  dear." 
Judith  really  meant  it.  "And  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  can't 
remember  a  more  perfect  Christ- 
mas." 


At  Christmas  Time 

Pauline  M.   Bell 

Christmas  is  made  of  many  things — 

Hope  and  dreams  to  make  the  family  glad, 

Happy  children,   bells  that  ring; 

Some  trees  with  colored   lights, 

And  caroled  words  we  sing  and  sing. 

Frost  upon  the  window  scenes; 
Our  kindred  and  their  gifts  of  love, 
A  million  little  stars  of  snow. 

Yet  long  we  shall  remember 
And  forever  we  shall  know 
That  early  on  the  Christmas  morn, 
The  promised   King  of  Kings — 
The  Christ  our  Lord  was  born! 
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Brownie  Bernice  Brown 


■  Mother's  tree  put  on  its  Christmas  hat  every  December.  The  rest 
of  the  year  it  was  a  plain,  everyday  blue  spruce  doing  sentry  duty 
on  our  front  lawn. 

In  the  beginning,  when  we  three  children  were  small,  it  wasn't 
much  to  ravey  about.  Short,  stubby,  and  spindly  .  .  .  but  the  tree 
grew  along  with  us. 

Memory  has  obscured  the  exact  year  Mother  decided  to  light  the 
tree.  But  I  remember  her  brown  eyes  sparkling  as  she  watched  from 
the  window  while  Dad  and  our  brother  strung  the  lights  like  holly 
berries  around  and  around  the  spreading  blue-green  branches. 

When  all  was  ready,  Mother  flicked  the  switch,  and  we  all  stepped 
back  in  awe  as  our  little  old  everyday  tree  became  a  magic  tree 
ablaze  with  lights.  Located  as  it  was  on  a  hill,  and  twinkling  like 
the  stars  in  the  black  sky  above  its  head,  the  tree  signaled  the  arrival 
of  Christmas  to  homes  for  miles  around. 

As  the  years  hurried  by,  the  tree  became  harder  to  light,  its 
branches  shooting  up  until"  they  seemed  to  strain  against  the  sky 
itself.  But  the  tree  was  always  lighted.  Mother  later  added  some 
novel,  flickering,  "on-off"  lights  to  delight  the  small  grandchildren 
who  had  joined  the  family  circle. 

The  lighting  of  "grandma's  tree"  became  a  local  symbol  of  the 
Christmas  season.  Its  gay  lights  were  visible  for  miles  in  the  clear 
frosty  air.  It  heralded  the  arrival  of  the  "season  to  be  jolly"  to  an 
entire  town. 

Then  came  last  year.  December  inched  closer  and  closer  into  the 
Christmas  season.  The  tree  remained  dark — only  icy  patches  of  snow 
ornamented  its  branches.  The  grandchildren  walked  quickly  by,  their 
eyes  averted  from  the  black  and  shuttered  house  behind  the  dark 
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tree.  No  one  came  home  for  Christmas  last  year.  Home  was  only 
a  house  now.  A  deserted,  empty  house,  looking  with  sad  black  eyes 
out  over  the  snowy  valley.  Tentatively,  we  two  sisters  wrote  our 
brother — was  he  going  to  light  Mother's  tree  anyway  for  auld  lang 
syne? 

Our  sister-in-law's  letter  came  after  the  Christmas  season  was 
over.  Yes,  our  brother  had  intended  to  light  the  tree,  but  in  the  end 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  it — why  put  lights  outside  the  house 
on  Mother's  tree,  when  the  light  inside  the  house,  which  had  been 
our  Mother,  was  gone.  Sadly,  we  agreed. 

But  this  Christmas  things  will  be  different.  The  tree  itself  demands 
it.  The  tree  has  kept  on  living  .  .  .  and  growing  .  .  .  proudly  on  its 
topknot  is  a  spindly  sprig  of  shiny  new  blue  needles.  They  point 
up  toward  the  shining  heavens,  and,  like  Mother's  tree,  we  must  rub 
the  raw  edges  off  our  grief  and  keep  growing,  too.  What  better  could 
we  do  for  our  Mother  than  to  let  her  tree,  blazing  with  lights,  pro- 
claim to  the  valley,  from  its  hilltop,  that  we  do  believe  in  the  deep 
and  true  meaning  of  Christmas,  and  that  the  light  she  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  her  children  still  glows  and  will  continue  to  bring  joy  to 
the  world! 


The  Remembered 

Lael  W.  Hill 

Low  sky  days 
Bewildering  with  silver 
Write  your  name  in  wind; 


All  unhued  hours 

Pooled  on  air's  crystal 

Speak  in  light  your  eyes. 

(What  though  kaleidoscopic  moments 

Leaf  the  tree, 

Petal  new  seasons, 

Break  from  the  colored  bough 

Again   .   .   .  again?) 
The  pure,  pale,  lucid  fall 
Of  words  less  fragile  than  time 
Reveals  the  always  you 
And  we  have  never  parted. 


The 

Tinsel 

and 

the 

Ornaments 


■  Susan  looked  about  the  beauti- 
fully decorated  living  room  with 
the  tree  tilting  just  a  trifle  for- 
ward in  the  corner  near  the  fire- 
place; the  reindeer  and  sleigh  on 
one  corner  of  the  mantel;  the 
nativity  scene  in  the  center;  and 
small  angels  in  a  circle,  singing, 
at  the  other  end;  a  holly  wreath 
over  the  door. 

She  always  waited  until  New 
Year's  Day  to  take  things  down. 
In  fact,  she  couldn't  imagine 
people  who  dismantled  their  tree 
the  day  after  Christmas.  Perhaps, 
it  was  those  who  got  theirs  early, 
and  were  aware  that  it  had  served 
its  purpose. 

There  was  always  a  little  sad- 
ness, removing  the  ornaments, 
putting  the  tinsel  and  the  gleam- 
ing balls  into  their  respective 
boxes.  There  was  sadness  just 
thinking  of  it  now,  as  she  looked 
about  her,  the  room  lights  out, 
the  tree  lights  flickering,  giving  a 
rich,  pink  radiance  to  the  room. 
Each  year  took  the  three  children 
a  bit  farther  away  from  the  won- 
der  and    the   magic    that    made 


Christmas     the     glorious     thing 
which  it  was. 

But  it  was  behind  Susan  now. 
It  was  New  Year's  Eve,  and  she 
must  hurry  to  be  ready  for  the 
few  guests  who  were  coming  in  to 
play  games,  to  have  a  late  supper 
and  watch  the  New  Year  enter. 
The  two  younger  children,  Na- 
dine  and  Scott — eleven  and  nine 
— were  in  the  TV  room  watching 
a  favorite  program.  They  had 
eaten,  and  been  promised  that 
it  they  stayed  there  tonight  they 
could  have  two  friends  in  for 
dinner  tomorrow;  but,  if  they 
were  awake,  they  could  come 
down  at  midnight,  and  have  a 
horn  and  a  hat. 

She  hoped  that  Jill  and  Randy 
(and  their  friends,  Alice  and 
John)  would  be  here  too,  to  form 
a  friendship  circle,  to  sing  "Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  to  drink  the  warm 
cider  punch. 

Was  that  why  she  was  a  bit 
sad  tonight,  remembering  that 
Jill  had  turned  eighteen  just  a 
few  weeks  before  Christmas? 
That  she  was  no  longer  even  a 
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big,  little  girl?  She  was  a  young 
woman.  She  had  reached  her 
maturity.  And  she  and  Randy 
were  fond  of  each  other.  Very 
fond. 

The  two  of  them  had  gone  to 
Alice's  place  for  dinner  and  were 
going  on  to  another  party.  Jill 
had  promised  to  drop  in  before 
the  party.  Susan  hoped  she  would 
not  forget.  She  wanted  to  invite 
them,  once  more,  to  the  midnight 
circle.  Yet,  she  could  not  be  of- 
fended if  they  preferred  dancing 
the  old  year  out  with  their 
friends,  and  came  later. 

Susan  was  just  picking  up  a 
fallen  ornament  (the  tree  was 
getting  dry),  when  she  heard 
laughter  and  footsteps  in  the  hall. 
She  looked  up.  Her  husband  and 
the  four  young  people  were  enter- 
ing at  the  same  time.  Peter  had 
some  joke  for  them,  even  though 
he  had  just  made  a  house  call  to 
see  a  sick  child.  (Good,  good 
Peter,  always  dependable,  always 
conscientious  when  other  doctors 
might  even  refuse  to  go,  telling 
the  mother  what  to  do,  advising 
her  to  bring  the  child  to  the  office 
the  next  day.  He  had  said,  "The 
mother  needs  reassurance.  Night 
can  be  such  a  bad  time  with  a 
child  sick."  Yes,  he  was  the  best.) 
A  sudden  thrill  went  through 
Susan,  hearing  the  laughter,  the 
talk;  being  aware  that  they  were 
shaking  the  newly  fallen  snow 
from  their  shoulders  and  boots. 

She  turned  to  greet  them,  smil- 
ing. "Hi,"  the  young  people 
called  back,  Peter  said,  "Hell-o." 
Then,  addressing  his  daughter 
and  her  three  friends,  he  went  on, 
"Doesn't  Susan  make  a  picture  in 
her  gold  dress,  beside  that  pink 
Christmas  tree?  Can  you  wonder 
why  I  fell  in  love  with  her?" 

Jill    said,    "Oh,    Daddy.    For 


goodness  sake!"  But  Susan  could 
tell  she  was  pleased.  Some  wise 
person  said,  "The  greatest  gift 
a  man  can  give  his  children  is  a 
respect  for  their  mother." 

Peter  gave  her  that,  surely,  and 
more  than  that.  He  gave  her  his 
great  love.  And  admiration.  She 
had  tried  to  earn  them  all,  of 
course. 

Susan  reached  her  hand  to 
Peter,  and  the  other  four  moved 
about  the  room  a  little  awk- 
wardly, though  they  had  always 
seemed  at  home  before. 

Jill  had  moved  over  to  the 
mantel,  and  was  fondling  one  of 
the  small  angels  which  somehow 
resembled  the  girl,  with  its  long, 
blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Suddenly,  Randy  was  beside 
her,  and  the  two  looked  at  each 
other  quickly,  then  away.  Susan 
went  to  speak,  then  stopped, 
knowing  her  daughter  was  about 
to  speak.  She  did,  rather  slowly, 
the  words  coming  faster  as  she 
went  on: "Mother,  Daddy,  we're 
going  over  to  Evie's  for  this  New 
Year's  Eve  party,  you  know. 
They've  decided  to  have  an  all- 
night  party.  We  thought  we'd 
tell  you." 

Her  pretty,  dimpled  chin  was 
set.  She  had  been  careful  to  say, 
"tell  you,"  instead  of  "ask  you." 

"All  night?"  her  father  asked, 
"You'll  be  pretty  tired." 

Susan's  mouth  was  dry.  She 
asked,  "Will  her  parents  be 
there?"  Jill  smiled,  almost  pa- 
tronizingly, "Well,  after  mid- 
night, I  imagine  they  will  be 
home  .  .  .  and  in  bed.  We're  not 
going  to  do  anything  that  will 
need  chaperoning,  for  pity's 
sake." 

"But  ...  to  stay  there  till 
morning  .  .  ."  her  mother  pro- 
tested. 
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Jill  was  ready  with  the  hack- 
neyed answer,  "Well,  all  the  girls 
do  it.  And  it's  just  once  a  year. 
We'll  have  breakfast.  It  will  be 
real  keen." 

Real  keen.  Susan  sat  down,  her 
knees  suddenly  too  weak  to  hold 
her  standing.  She  groped  in  her 
mind,  in  her  heart,  for  words  to 
say,  words  that  would  not  irri- 
tate, not  offend,  but  would  make 
a  point.  She  couldn't  tell  the  girl 
— certainly  not  in  front  of 
strangers — how  easy  it  was  to  be 
tempted.  She  couldn't  confess 
that  once  when  she  was  young, 
she  almost  stayed  out  all  night, 
almost  knew  the  power  of  temp- 
tation. Peter  and  she  had  had  to 
stop  on  a  lonely  road,  in  a  rain- 
storm. They  could  not  see  a  hand 
before  them,  and  had  waited  for 
it  to  cease.  She  had  leaned 
against  his  shoulder  for  warmth 
and  his  arm  had  drawn  her  close. 
He  had  kissed  her,  and  alone — 
with  the  rain  beating  a  weird,  un- 
real sound  on  the  windows — she 
had  felt  unreal,  too,  and  caught 
up  in  a  strange  sweetness,  just 
being  near  him.  She  loved  him  so. 

But,  she  had  remembered  her 
mother,  her  father,  all  the  things 
she  had  been  taught.  Of  course, 
Peter  was  a  gentleman,  and  loved 
her  enough  to  protect  her.  But, 
even  ...  a  gentleman  .  .  .  some- 
times .  .  . 

She  closed  her  eyes,  wanting  to 
say  something,  to  warn  Jill  of 
possible  dangers.  She  wished  she 
could  speak  to  Peter  alone,  could 
plan  some  strategy  which  would 
not  irritate  nor  anger  their  child. 
Something  which  would  not  be 
melodramatic,  but  right.  Why 
didn't  Peter  say  something? 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
come  out  with  an  out-and-out 
No.  That  was  the  simplest,  the 


surest.  There  wasn't  time  for 
quibbling.  They  were  waiting  for 
an  answer. 

Susan  glanced  briefly  into  her 
daughter's  eyes.  She  looked  tired. 
It  had  been  a  hectic  holiday  sea- 
son. School  would  start  in  a  few 
days,  yet  the  girl  would  not  admit 
to  being  tired  in  front  of  her 
friends. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to 
do.  Susan  started  to  say,  firmly, 
"I'm  sorry  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  ."  She  saw 
the  girl  stiffen,  and  felt  she 
couldn't  bear  it  if  Jill  answered, 
"I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  eighteen." 

Susan  paused  before  she  went 
on,  wanting  to  tell  Jill  they  would 
like  them  to  come  back  home,  to 
be  in  the  friendship  circle  as  they 
sang  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Then,  her  husband,  Peter,  the 
girl's  father  was  saying,  "What 
your  mother  is  trying  to  say  is 
that  if  that  is  what  you  really 
want,  it  is  all  right." 

Susan  caught  her  breath  in  dis- 
belief, but  before  she  could  say 
anything,  he  was  going  on,  "But, 
none  of  the  women  on  either  side 
of  the  family  has  ever  stayed  out 
all  night." 

There  was  complete  silence  in 
the  room.  Jill  looked  at  Randy. 
He  smiled.  She  smiled  in  return, 
saying,  "Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to 
break  a  family  tradition,  now 
would  I?  We'll  be  back  by  mid- 
night. Have  plenty  of  that  good 
cider  punch." 

She  kissed  her  parents,  and 
Alice  looked  at  her  with  some- 
thing akin  to  envy  in  her  eyes. 

"Happy  New  Year"  filled  the 
air.  But  Susan,  looking  at  the 
tree  standing  in  the  corner,  was 
glad  she  had  extended  Christmas 
with  its  big  and  little  miracles. 
She  felt  Peter's  arm  about  her 
shoulders. 
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Iphigene  Ochs  (Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 
berger), seventy-three,  is  the  daughter 
of  Adolph  Ochs,  who  bought  and  began 
publishing  the  New  York  Times  in  1896. 
She  is  matriarch  of  her  family  circle 
and  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  Her 
son,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  is  presi- 
dent and  publisher.  She  is  a  powerful 
influence  in  keeping  the  Times  up  to 
the  standards  maintained  by  her  father: 
vast  knowledge  in  every  field,  encyclo- 
pedic coverage  of  material,  accuracy, 
and  the  impossibility  of  anybody's 
buying  its  influence. 

Miss  Betty  Skelton  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
set  a  new  international  record  for 
women's  land  speed  in  driving  a  car 
last  September  on  the  Bonneville  Salt 
Flats  near  Salt  Lake  City.  Her  record 
was  277.62  miles  per  hour. 

Miss  Phyllis  Steorts  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
is  president  of  an  international  organi- 
zation known  as  Executive  Secretaries, 
Inc. 

Mrs.  Gwen  Cafritz  is  one  of  the  first 
250  people  to  carry  "on  the  person" 
alarms.  The  new  invention,  planned  to 
help  fight  crime,  beginning  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  an  F.M.  radio  trans- 
mitter that  can  be  carried  in  pocket- 
book  or  briefcase  to  send  a  message  to 
a  private  monitoring  service,  which,  in 
turn,  informs  the  police.  At  the  same 
time  it  sounds  an  audible  alarm  to 
frighten  away  the  criminal.  Mrs.  Cafritz, 
a  Washington  hostess,  was  a  recent 
robbery  victim. 


Mrs.  Sue  Weiss  worked  with  Dr.  Melvin 
Selzer  (both  from  the  University  of 
Michigan)  in  a  study  to  discover  the 
proportion  of  chronic  alcoholics  among 
drivers  responsible  for  fatal  accidents 
on  the  road.  The  results  indicate  that 
the   percentage  is  almost  fifty. 

Caroline  Field,  nationally  known  for 
her  work  in  children's  libraries,  is  head 
of  the  children's  library  in  Philadelphia. 
She  has  brought  to  her  city,  and  to 
the  country  at  large,  an  awareness  of 
children's  needs  for  good  literature, 
and  of  what  constitutes  high-quality 
reading  for  children. 

Miss  Marguerite  Piazza  is  a  beautiful 
and  popular  opera  star  who  believes 
that  one  must  have  versatility  to  suc- 
ceed today.  She  is  praised  for  both 
singing  and  acting.  She  also  dances 
and  sings  jazz. 

Helen  Waite  Papashvily  has  written  a 
lively  biography  of  Louisa  May  Alcott 
for  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Those  familiar  with  Miss  Al- 
cott's  autobiographical  novel  Little 
Women  will  note  with  enjoyment  the 
relationship  between  the  facts  of  Miss 
Alcott's  life  and  the  fictional  incidents 
which  developed  from  them  in  the 
novel. 

Joan  Ritchie,  nationally  famous  folk 
singer,  who  specializes  in  ballads  of 
the  Appalachian  region,  also  plays  the 
dulcimer,  an  instrument  of  ancient 
origin. 
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The  135th  Semi-Annual 


■  The  135th  Semi-Annual  Church  Conference  was  held  October  1,  2, 
and  3f  in  the  Tabernacle  on  Temple  Square.  It  was  a  time  of  rejoicing, 
enlightenment,  and  inspiration.  The  messages  were  widely  dissemi- 
nated by  more  than  200  radio  and  television  stations.  The  Church- 
owned  shortwave  station  WRUL  in  New  York  City,  beamed  the  Sunday 
addresses  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  English,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese.  Congregations  in  Germany  and  England  assembled  to 
hear  the  Sunday  morning  session  by  closed  circuit  broadcast. 

All  of  the  General  Authorities  were  present  at  the  conference,  al- 
though time  did  not  permit  all  of  them  to  speak.  The  spirituality  of 
the  meetings  was  heightened  by  the  presence  and  participation  of 
President  David  0.  McKay,  who  extended  counsel,  love,  and  greetings 
to  a  vast  audience,  seen  and  unseen,  who  once  more  rejoiced  to  hear 
the  voice  of  their  prophet. 

In  his  opening  address,  President  McKay  spoke  of  the  precious  herit- 
age of  liberty  and  the  effort  and  vigilance  needed  to  maintain  personal 
freedom  in  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He  urged  the  saints  to  exercise 
devoted  responsibility  which  is  always  necessary  to  the  survival  of 
liberty. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  to  His  Church  in  all  the  world, 
for  the  assurance  of  His  divine  guidance  and  inspiration.  With  deep  gratitude  we 
acknowledge  in  your  presence  the  Lord's  nearness  and  His  goodness,  and  in  that 
spirit  of  prayerful  appreciation,  proclaim  that  our  souls  respond  in  harmony 
with  the  glorious  vision  given  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  .  .  .  Next  to  the 
bestowal  of  life  itself,  the  right  to  direct  our  lives  is  God's  greatest  gift  to  man. 
Freedom  of  choice  is  more  to  be  treasured  than  any  possession  earth  can  give. 
It  is  inherent  in  the  spirit  of  man.  It  is  a  divine  gift  to  every  normal  being. 
Whether  born  in  abject  poverty,  or  shackled  at  birth  by  inherited  riches,  every- 
one has  the  most  precious  of  all  life's  endowments — the  gift  of  free  agency, 
man's  inherited  and  inalienable  right. 

President  Hugh  B.  Brown  counseled  strict  and  abiding  loyalty  of 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Church  to  his  own  homeland,  and  urged 
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•  Louise  W.  Madsen,  Second  Counselor 

•  Hulda  P.  Young,  Secretary-Treasurer 
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all  the  saints  to  make  a  determined  and  constructive  effort  to  uphold 
the  institutions  of  freedom. 

We  should  understand  that  each  of  us  has  a  duty  to  honor,  support,  and 
sustain  our  civil  leaders  and  the  law.  The  fact  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  his 
or  her  own  opinion  insofar  as  various  matters  of  law  and  government  are  con- 
cerned does  not  relieve  any  one  of  us  of  the  personal  responsibility  to  obey, 
honor,  and  sustain  the  elected  governmental  officers  and  the  law  which  it  is 
their  duty  to   administer. 

Surely  as  we  face  the  future  there  is  reason  for  concern,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  despair.  Let  us  find  a  reason  to  lift,  to  build  and  to  uphold. 

President  N.  Eldon  Tanner  emphasized  the  two-fold  nature  of  laws 
established  for  the  government  of  men  upon  the  earth — protection 
and  punishment. 

To  us  the  law  is  the  bedrock  of  our  basic  ideals:  democracy,  freedom,  justice. 
However,  from  day  to  day  most  of  us  take  our  law  for  granted.  We  forget  about 
it  until  we  need  it  or  break  it,  but  law  looks  over  our  shoulders  constantly, 
seldom  intruding  on  us,  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives  that  it  has  become  more  of 
a  guide  than  a  restriction,  more  protection  than  threat  of  punishment. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  and  never  forget,  that  if  we  keep  the  laws  of  God, 
the  greatest  of  all  law-givers,  we  will  automatically  keep  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  that  the  laws  of  God,  if  kept,  will  ensure  peace,  security,  and  happiness  here 
on  this  earth,  and  lead  us  to  immortality  and  eternal  life. 

A  farewell  blessing  was  given  by  President  McKay  in  words  of  tender 
concern  and  counsel. 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  as  we  come  to  this  parting  hour,  I  should  like 
to  say  to  you  that  the  teachings  and  life  of  the  Master  never  before  seemed  to 
me  more  beautiful,  more  necessary,  and  more  applicable  to  human  happiness 
than  they  are  today.  Never  have  I  believed  more  firmly  in  the  perfection  of 
humanity  as^the  final  result  of  man's  placement  here  on  earth.  With  my  whole 
soul  I  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  the  personification  of  human  perfection — as  God 
made  manifest  in  the  flesh,  as  the  Savior  and  Redeemer  of  mankind. 


Anna  B.  Hart 
Edith  S.  Elliott 
Florence  J.  Madsen 
Leone  G.  Layton 
Blanche  B.  Stoddard 
Evon  W.  Peterson 
Aleine  M.  Young 
Josie  B.  Bay 
Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Mildred  B.  Eyring 
Edith  P.  Backman 
Winniefred  S.  Manwaring 


Etna  P.  Haymond 
Mary  R.  Young 
Mary  V.  Cameron 
Afton  W.  Hunt 
Wealtha  S.  Mendenhall 
Elsa  T.  Peterson 
Fanny  S.  Kienitz 
Elizabeth  B.  Winters 
LaRue  H.  Rosell 
Jennie  R.  Scott 
Alice  L.  Wilkinson 
Irene  W.  Buehner 


Hazel  S.  Love 
Fawn  H.  Sharp 
Celestia  J.  Taylor 
Irene  C.  Lloyd 
Anne  R.  Gledhill 
Belva  B.  Ash  ton 
Zola  J.  McGhie 
Oa  J.  Cannon 
Lila  B.  Walch 
Lenore  C.  Gundersen 
Marjorie  C.  Pingree 
Darlene  C.  Dedekind 


Cleone  R.  Eccles 
Edythe  K.  Watson 
Ellen  N.  Barnes 
Kathryn  S.  Gilbert 
Verda  F.  Burton 
Myrtle  R.  Olson 
Alice  C.  Smith 
Lucile  P.  Peterson 
Elaine  B.  Curtis 


Christmas  Seals  Mean  "For  Real 

The   National  Tuberculosis  Association 

■  The  fight  immediately  facing  us  is  a  tough  one.  Despite  the  best 
efforts  of  all  medical  and  social  workers,  the  long  retreat  of  TB  has 
temporarily  ground  to  a  halt.  The  fight  against  emphysema,  bronchitis, 
and  other  crippling  lung  diseases  has  just  begun. 

That's  why  this  year's  Christmas  Seal  appeal,  the  only  source  of 
funds  available  to  the  Tuberculosis  Associations,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  history.  Your  contribution  will  help  assure  that  final  victory 
— not  dream-style,  but  for  real. 

Most  illnesses — those  that  result  from  infection,  anyway — are  in 
and  out  of  the  human  body  in  a  fairly  short  time.  With  TB  it  is  different. 
Whether  or  not  the  infection  develops  into  active  disease  right  away, 
the  germ  settles  down  to  stay.  Not  just  for  a  year  or  so — but  for  the 
lifetime  of  its  human  "host." 

These  "hosts"  are  some  thirty-five  million  people.  About  that  many 
Americans  have  TB  germs  in  their  bodies.  That  was  the  report  to  the 
nation  by  the  United  States  Surgeon  General's  Task  Force  on  the 
future  of  tuberculosis  control. 

How  many  of  these  35,000,000  "break  down"?  And  what  happens 
when  they  do?  Answer — each  year  about  53,000  develop  (or  break 
down  into)  active  TB,  each  capable  or  potentially  capable  of  spreading 
TB  to  others.  And  another  10,000  previous  sufferers  from  the  active 
disease,  suffer  a  relapse. 

That  is  why  this  year's  Christmas  Seal  appeal,  the  only  source  of 
funds  available  to  the  Tuberculosis  Associations,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  history.  Your  contribution  will  help  turn  the  tables  on  TB 
and  help  assure  that  final  victory,  not  only  for  tuberculosis  but  other 
crippling  respiratory  diseases. 

Please  use  Christmas  Seals  generously  on  all  your  holiday  mail. 
And  answer  your  Christmas  Seal  letter  with  a  heartfelt  contribution. 
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I  Love  Life 

Zara  Sabin 

Life!   I  love  it, 

All  there  is  of  it: 

Its  winds  and  its  rains, 

Its  high  hills  and  plains, 

Its  days  that  are  fair — 

Red  roses  everywhere. 

All  there  is  of  it. 
This  life,   I  love  it. 
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cHort  J\Aany 
Vays  Dill 

Christmas  ? 


Janet  W.  Breeze 


■  The  yearly  joyful  suspense  leading  up  to  Christmas  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  events  of  childhood.  And  the  extra  little  fun  things 
that  mothers  and  grandmothers  do  to  enhance  the  anticipation, 
create  lasting  memories  for  starry-eyed  youngsters. 

Here  is  a  new  twist  to  the  old  European  custom  of  celebrating  the 
pre-Christmas  that  can  be  fun  for  the  whole  family.  Instead  of  a 
calendar  or  numbered  scene  which  helps  count  the  suspenseful  days, 
decorate  your  dining  room  table,  or  some  corner  of  the  house,  with  a 
"Sugar  Plum"  tree. 

First,  find  a  small,  but  sturdy,  tree  limb  which  can  be  successfully 
sprayed  silver,  gold,  green,  or  any  other  color  you  desire.  At  the 
same  time,  paint  one  candy  box  or  shoe  box  for  each  anxious  child. 
(And  we  suggest  spray  painting  outdoors,  if  at  all  possible.)  When 
the  paint  is  dry,  "plant"  your  tree  in  a  foil-covered  container  in 
which  you  have  placed  a  ball  of  modeling  clay.  Fill  the  container 
with  rocks  to  prevent  the  tree's  tipping  with  the  weight  of  decorations. 

Next,  give  each  child  in  the  family  a  supply  of  old  Christmas  cards 
or  colored  construction  paper,  glue,  and  glitter,  so  he  can  make  one 
decoration  for  each  allotted  day  until  Christmas.  Decorations  cut 
from  old  cards  or  made  from  paper  should  have  a  small  hole  punched 
in  the  top  end  for  threading  through  a  strong  loop,  ornament  book,  or 
wire,  for  attaching  to  the  tree. 

In  addition  to  paper  decorations,  each  child's  collection  could  also 
include  small  silver  bells,  candy  canes,  small  packages  of  raisins, 
little  colored  paper  sacks  containing  sugared  cereal,  nuts,  or  other 
Christmas  treats. 

When  the  decorations  are  complete,  they  are  safely  tucked  away  in 
the  boxes  which  were  painted  earlier.  Each  child  can  decorate  and 
personalize  his  own  box  as  desired. 

Now  for  the  best  part.  Trim  the  tree  with  as  many  pieces  of  candy, 
raisin  boxes,  cereal  bags,  etc.,  as  there  are  days  till  Christmas  times 
the  number  of  children.  Then  —  every  day  —  each  child  gets  to 
exchange  one  decoration  from  his  box  for  one  goody  on  the  tree. 
Christmas  Eve,  the  last  exchange  is  made,  and  Christmas  is  finally 
here!  When  the  holidays  are  past,  strip  your  tree  of  its  seasonal 
items  and  save  for  that  preschooler  who  keeps  asking,  "How  many 
days  till  my  birthday  V 
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Lauretta  Wells  Craner,  Burley,  Idaho,  lives  on  a  farm  and  enjoys  the  beauty  of 
fields  and  flowers,  her  garden,  and  her  home.  She  has  won  many  awards  at  the 
county  fair  for  her  cooking,  sewing,  and  flower  arrangements,  but  she  is  best- 
known  for  her  remarkable  skill  as  a  quilter  and  a  designer  of  quilts.  One  of  her 
quilts,  exquisitely  made,  tells  the  story  of  Lauretta's  marriage  to  John  Craner 
and  the  events  of  her  later  life.  Another  quilt  features  an  arrangement  of  tulips 
in  rich  and  glowing  color.  Her  patchwork  quilts,  she  says,  are  stitched  with 
memory. 

Her  appreciation  for  beauty  and  order  is  evidenced  in  her  well-kept  home, 
where  pillowcases,  dish  towels,  and  handmade  aprons  exhibit  the  art  of  a  de- 
voted homemaker.  "I  want  to  keep  my  home  always  beautiful,"  she  says,  "and 
especially  at  this  time  when  my  husband,  who  is  ill,  needs  encouragement  and 
cheerfulness  around  him." 

Mrs.  Craner  has  been  active  in  all  the  women's  auxiliaries  of  the  Church.  All 
of  her  married  life  she  has  been  either  a  visiting  teacher  or  a  member  of  the  ward 
presidency  of  Relief  Society.  Now,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  she  is  president  of  the 
Star  Ward  Relief  Society.  For  many  years  she  has  kindly  ministered  to  the  sick 
and  the  bereaved,  and  has  opened  the  doors  of  her  home  to  those  in  need.  She 
is  the  mother  of  nine,  grandmother  to  forty-two,  and  great-grandmother  to  fifty- 
five. 
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FESTIVE 
"SAND   BAKELS 

FOR  THE 

HOLIDAYS 


Hjordis  Skollingsberg 
Kearns  North  Stake,  Utah 


As  a  feature  of  the  Kearns  North  Stake,  Utah,  visiting  teacher  convention, 
the  theme  of  "Around  the  World  With  Relief  Society"  was  effectively  pre- 
sented by  the  sisters  of  the  stake  who  were  born  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  Hjordis  Skollingsberg,  who  was  born  in  Norway,  made  some 
of  her  famous  "Sand  Bakels"  for  the  refreshment  table.  The  "Bakels"  are 
tasty  and  very  attractive.  They  have  a  special  appeal  for  parties  and  for  the 
holiday  season. 

"SAND  BAKELS"  (Fancy  Tarts) 

Preheat  oven  to  350° 

For  crust: 
Mix: 

1  c.  and  2  tbsp.  butter 
1  c.  sugar 

1.  Add: 

1  egg 

1  big  tbsp.  heavy  or  whipping 
cream 
Beat  well  together 


2.  Add: 

3  c.  and  3  tbsp.  flour 
(add  more  flour,  if  dough  is  too 
sticky) 

3.  Add: 

1  tsp.  almond  extract 


Press  dough  into  tart  forms  or  tart  tins  (muffin  tins  or  individual  metal 
jello  molds  can  be  used)  and  bake.  The  dough  should  be  about  Vs  to  */4  inch 
thick.  Bake  until  golden  brown. 

Fill  with  whipping  cream.  (In  Denmark  the  tarts  are  filled  with  vanilla 
pudding.)  Then  put  a  layer  of  strawberries  or  strawberry  jam,  then  a  layer  of 
whipping  cream,  and  a  cherry  on  top. 


Where? 

Ruth  G.  Rothe 


Where,  oh,  where 
Has  the  time  gone? 
People  wonder  every  day. 

Perhaps  they  should  be  told 

The  truth,  that — 

Time  has  slipped — AWAY! 
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TO  MAKE  A  CHRISTMAS 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 

To  make   a   Christmas  all   one   needs 
Is   a   heart  that   leans  toward    kindly 

deeds, 
A  friend  or  two  to  sit  beside, 
A  place  where  love  and  faith  abide, 
A  crust  to  share,  a  tiny  tree, 
Some  ornaments,  just  two  or  three, 
A  tinseled  star  to  hang  up  high, 
A  special   brightness  in  the  eye, 
A  little  prayer,  an  ear  to  know 
The   chorus    stilled    so    long   ago, 
And   one   small   child,    a   girl   or  boy, 
To  lend  a  special  edge  to  joy. 


Alcoa  Wrap 
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I  Am  a  Fish  Pond 


A  New  Version   of  an   Old   Game 

Verda  F.   Burton     Member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 

(Displayed   at  the  Work   Meeting   Exhibit   of    Relief  Society   Annual    General    Conference, 
September  1965)      Model:    Dora  Z.  Fotheringham,  Holladay  Stake 

The  skirt  was  made  from   an   old  sheet  dyed   orange,  and  decorated  with  bright-  colored 
pockets  cut  with  pinking  scissors  from  scraps  of  printed  material. 
(For  directions,  see  continuation  on  page  931) 
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Hal   Rumel 

Roses  Bloom  Upon  a  Winter  Tree 

Made  by  Susan  S.  Curtis,  Bonneville  Stake,  and  Jane  N.  Sheffield,  Monument  Park  Stake. 

A  graceful  evergreen  tree  (pine,  fir,  spruce,  juniper,  cedar)  sprayed  a  glistening  white, 
and  adorned  from  top  to  bottom  (in  the  center),  with  a  streamer  of  pink  roses  makes 
an  unusually  lovely  Christmas  tree.  The  tree  in  the  picture,  in  addition  to  the  trimming 
on  the  tree  itself,  has  a  garland  of  roses  trimmed  with  pearls,  arranged  on  a  crescent  of 
greenery,  to  form  a  "frontage,"  and  to  make  a  place  for  stacking  the  Christmas  presents. 
A  tree  sprayed  in  pink  or  pale  blue  could  be  trimmed  with  pale  yellow  or  white  roses,  or 
a  plain  evergreen  tree  might  wear  garlands  of  roses — red  or  pink  or  yellow. 
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Ponderosa  pine  tree,  inexpensively  and  attractively  decorated  with  red  velvet  ribbon  bows 
and  pine  cones.  The  Don  B.  Allen  home,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Christopher  Allen  seated 
in   the   chair. 
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CANDLE  BOWLS  MAKE  DECORATIVE  GIFTS  Attractive  candle  bowls  can  be  made  by 
covering  plain  crystal  bowls  (fish  bowls  can  be  used)  with  gilded  hair  nets  and  placing 
the  bowls  on  a  metal  base,  or  a  base  carved  from  wood  and  sprayed  with  gold  or  silver 
paint  to  match  the  color  of  the  gilded  net.  To  gild  the  net,  lay  it  on  a  piece  of  waxed 
paper  and  spray  the  segments  of  the  net  carefully  on  both  sides.  Allow  to  dry  thoroughly. 
Using  a  small  brush,  lightly  touch  the  inside  of  the  net  with  strong  glue,  and  attach  to 
the  bowl.  Artificial  flowers  or  candles  are  then  placed  in  the  bowl.  Roses  sprayed  with 
gold  make  a  lovely  arrangement  in  a  golden  netted  bowl. 

QUILTS  MAKE  LOVELY  GIFTS  Anna  Nielsen  Smith  of  Crescent  (Mount  Jordan  Stake, 
Utah),  displays  some  of  her  lovely  quilts — a  gold-colored  satin  coverlet,  a  quilt  in  gay 
butterfly  design,  and  an  historic  cream-colored  quilt  with  an  embroidered  motif  featuring 
the  Crescent  Ward  chapel. 


Christmas  Decorations     simply  Beautiful 


Made  by  Darlene  C.   Dedekind,   member  of  the   General    Board   of   Relief  Society,   and   displayed 

at  the  1965  Work  Meeting  Exhibit. 

The  styrofoam  base  of  an  unusually  attractive  centerpiece  is  covered  with  boughs  and 
pine  cones  sprayed  with  gold.  Triangles  of  glass,  glued  to  sticks,  are  inserted  into  the 
styrofoam  base,  and  candles,  arranged  behind  each  triangle  of  glass,  add  a  festive  glow. 


A  lovely  wreath  with  styrofoam  base 
wrapped  in  ribbon  is  covered  with 
flowers  also  made  of  ribbon,  inter- 
spersed with  green  velvet  ribbon 
and  artificial  greenery.  A  big  green 
velvet  bow  is  added  at  the  top. 


An  interesting  hanging  decoration 
made  of  a  triangle  of  red  felt  is 
adorned  with  a  wicker  design,  arti- 
fical  greenery,  Christmas  bells,  and 
pine  cones.  Little  bells  on  a  cord 
hang  from  the  bottom. 


Transparencies  by  Hal   Rumel 


HOME  the  Place  of  Christmas 


And  the  Season — A  Time  to  Remember 


Decorative  arrangements  from  the  LeRoy  Pia  home      Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


r 


DINING  ROOM  The  long  table  is  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth  accented  with  a  red 
runner  of  brocaded  taffeta.  A  narrow  runner  of  green  velvet  centers  the  red  material. 
Six  green  candles  ring  a  grouping  of  artificial  fruit  and  plastic  balls  as  a  centerpiece.  A 
bow  of  green  velvet  ribbon  accents  the  red  and  green  balls  hanging  from  the  chandelier. 
The  Christmas  tree,  standing  between  the  white  candelabra,  is  made  of  Oregon  grape 
leaves,  sprayed  a  dark  green,  and  ornamented  with  plastic  balls,  some  of  which  contain 
small  electric  lights.  The  tree  body  is  made  of  styrofoam. 


MUSIC  ROOM — LIBRARY  Maroon-colored  love  seat  and  chair;  pictures  above  the  love 
seat  come  from  Brazil  and  are  made  of  butterflies.  The  artificial  tree  is  trimmed  with 
plastic  balls  and  crystals  taken  from  a  chandelier  (plastic  crystals  could  be  substituted). 
The  colors  harmonize  with  the  pale  green  walls  and  ceiling. 


Transparencies  by  Hal   Rumel 
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KITCHEN  AND  BREAKFAST  NOOK  VIEW  A  runner  of  red  felt  borders  the  top  of  the 
wall,  decorated  with  cutout  figures  of  bells,  Santa  Claus,  and  stars.  They  are  attached 
with  glue.  The  holder  for  Christmas  cards  is  made  of  red  felt,  with  a  green  pocket.  The 
interesting  and  unique  twenty-four  day  calendar  in  the  center  of  the  wall  is  decorated 
with  a  felt  Christmas  tree  to  which  are  sewed  sequins  and  small  glittering  bells.  The 
small  decorative  figures  on  the  calendar  are  felt  pockets,  each  one  containing  a  small 
gift.  On  each  of  the  twenty-four  days  preceding  Christmas,  one  pocket  is  opened  by 
the  children  and  the  gift  placed  upon  the  Christmas  tree.  The  white  tureen  centerpiece 
on  the  round  table  is  filled  with  artificial  fruit,  pine  cones,  and  holly  leaves.  A  Christmas 
apron   made  of  burlap,   decorated   with   drapery   balls,    is   laid    across   the   smaller   table. 


SHANOA'S  ROOM  AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME  The  tree  on  the  table  is  made  of  raffia.  Some 
of  the  raffia  is  left  in  its  original  dark  pink  color  and  some  of  it  is  sprayed  a  pale  pink. 
Gold  and  silver  glitter  crystals  are  sprinkled  on  the  raffia  and  small  lights  glow  in  the 
branches.  The  raffia  is  given  body  for  the  branches  by  being  intertwined  with  wire.  The 
small  dark  green  tree  on  the  floor  is  really  a  music  box,  jeweled  and  pearl-encrusted. 
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A  Toy  Tub 
for  the  Children 


Peggy  Ann    Horton,    Murray   South    Stake 


(Displayed  at  the  Work  Meeting  Exhibit 
of  the  Relief  Society  Annual  General 
Conference,  1964) 


The  toy  tub  in  the  picture  is  15y2  inches 
tall  and  20y2  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
made  from  the  bottom  half  of  a  reinforced 
cardboard  storage  drum.  (A  square  box 
made  of  heavy  cardboard  could  be  sub- 
stituted, and  a  smaller  or  larger  size 
could  be  used.)  The  tub  is  spray-painted 
on  the  inside,  and  the  outside  is  covered 
with  blue  denim  attached  with  strong 
glue.  Bias  tape  is  glued  along  the  top  to 
cover  the  rough  edge,  and  red  fringe  is 
attached  to  make  a  gay-looking  trim  for 
the  tub.  The  felt  train,  made  from  a 
pattern  in  a  coloring  book,  is  glued  on 
the  denim. 

Toy  tubs  and  toy  boxes  can  be  mounted 
on  rollers  or  on  wheels  for  easy  moving 
from  place  to  place.  Handles  can  be 
attached  to  the  tub  or  box  for  ease  in 
lifting. 
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A  Colorful 
Circus  Tent 


Mormon    Handicraft   Shop 


be 


This  clever  little  card  table  tent  can 
made  for  a  total  cost  of  $5. 

The    materials    needed    are    A1/*    yds. 
print  broadcloth,  2  yds.  pink  percale,  iy8 


yds.  green  percale,  3%  yds.  fringe,  1 
bolt  bias  tape,  and  2  felt  squares,  in 
different  colors,  for  the  flags. 

To  make  the  tent,  cut  12  triangles 
of  pink  and  green  percale  (6  of  each) 
10"  across  and  23"  deep,  for  the  top. 
Sew  them  together,  alternating  the  pink 
and  green.  Then  cut  five  widths  of  36" 
material  (print  broadcloth)  30"  in  length, 
for  the  sides  of  the  tent.  Cut  out  the  round 
windows  (8"  in  diameter)  and  bind  with 
bias  tape.  Sew  the  sides  together,  leav- 
ing an  opening  for  the  door.  Face  the  door 
flaps  with  pink  percale,  then  bind  the 
door  flaps  with  bias  tape.  Put  a  hem  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tent.  An  inch  heading  is 
allowed  before  sewing  the  sides  and  top 
of  the  tent  together.  Add  fringe.  Then 
cut  the  flags  from  the  two  felt  squares 
and  attach  to  the  top  of  the  tent. 
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A  Clever  Disguise  for  a  Basketball  Hoop 


Irene   Lloyd,    Member,  General   Board  of  Relief  Society 


Idea  for  tissue  paper  flowers  originated  by  Darilys  Rowe  Hill,  Ensign  Ward,   Ensign  Stake 


Hal    Rumel 

This  clever  basketball  hoop  disguise  is  simple  to  make,  very  inexpensive,  and  very 
effective.  All  you  need  to  make  it  is  a  bushel  basket,  spray  paint,  chicken  wire,  scrub 
oak,  or  other  kinds  of  branches,  tissue  or  crepe  paper,  ehiji  a  little  bit  of  imagination. 

Paint  the  bushel  basket,  then  stuff  the  chicken  wire  into  the  basket  to  make  a  base 
for  holding  the  oak  branches.  Stick  the  oak  branches  through  the  wire,  and  add  some 
tissue  paper  flowers. 

To  make  a  flower,  take  3  half  sheets  of  tissue  paper,  fold  them  in  half  vertically  and  cut 
three  scallops  on  each  end.  Then  take  each  half,  separately,  and  roll  it  on  a  broom  handle 
and  then  crush  it  up  together,  to  make  the  veins  of  the  petals.  Tie  the  three  halves  to- 
gether in  the  middle  with  wire,  and  then  open  up  the  sheets  of  tissue  paper  to  form  the 
rounded  petal  flower.  Tie  to  a  scrub  oak  branch. 
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Red  and  Green  for  the  Holiday  Table 
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A  lace  tablecloth  was  placed  over  a  green  undercloth  to  make  the  effective  "groundwork" 
for  a  festive  design  using  holly  and  other  greenery,  accented  with  the  deep  red  of  car- 
nations and  apples  (both  real  and  artificial  apples  were  used).  Artificial  cherries  could 
be  substituted  for  use  in  a  similar  design.  The  tall  silver  epergne,  with  matching  serving 
dishes  and  candelabra  (with  red  candles)  make  a  pleasing  harmony.  A  crystal  or  a  milk 
glass  epergne  could  be  used  effectively. 

Baskets  of  small  slices  of  fruit  cake  and  pecan  rolls,  wrapped  in  colored  cellophane 
and  tied  with  red  and  green  ribbon  were  placed  on  the  serving  table,  and  were  presented 
to  the  guests  as  favors. 
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"Inner-Glow" 
Glass  and 
Resin  Lamps 

Joy  N.   Hulme 


Fiber-glass    and    Poly-paste    Lamp 
made  by  Lila  N.  Blanchard 


Inner-glow  Resin  Lamps  made  by 
Joy   N.    Hulme 
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"INNER-GLOW"  GLASS  AND  RESIN   LAMPS 


(Instructions  are  for  a  small  TV  light  — 
are   sizes  for  hanging   lamps   5y2"   x 


-  4"  diameter  by  9"  high.  In  parentheses 
12";    and   table    lamp    base   6"    x    16".) 


Inner-glow  Resin   Lamp 


Fiber-glass    and    Poly-paste    Lamp 


The  Mold  consists  of  four  parts: 

(1)  A  wooden  base  approximately 
10"  x  10"  x  1"  with  y4"  x  1"  strips 
of  wood  fastened  around  the  edge. 

(2)  A  piece  of  rolled  tin,  aluminum, 
or  stainless  steel  8y2"  x  15"  (IIV2" 
x  19";  15y2"  x  20")  to  form  cylinder. 

(3)  A  wooden  core  turned  on  a  lathe 
so  it  tapers  to  become  slightly  smaller 
at  the  top.  (Papier-mache  forms,  paste- 
board cartons,  beach  balls  (inflated),  or 
other  materials  can  be  used  as  a  core 
in  making  the  lamps.)  10y2"  (17"; 
17")  tall;  23/4"  (3%";  33A")  diameter 
at  bottom;  2V2"  (3y4";  3^")  diameter 
at  top.  (Same  core  for  the  two  larger 
sizes.) 

(4)  Two  pieces  10  mil  mylar;  (a 
plastic  film  not  affected  by  resin);  one, 
91/2"  x  15"  (13"  x  19";  18"  x  20")  to 
line  outside  of  mold;  and  one,  10"  x  8" 
(14"  x  18";  14"  x  18"),  to  cover  the 
inside  of  rolled  metal. 

Selecting  Glass 

Choose  colors  that  will  harmonize 
with    or    provide    an    accent    for    the 


room  in  which  you  plan  to  use  the 
lamps.  Do  not  overlook  clear  glass, 
which  looks  like  crystal,  and  is  avail- 
able everywhere.  The  least  expensive 
source  is  bottles,  and  they  come  in 
many  colors.  Old  blue  fruit  jars  are 
marvelous.  Glass  pieces  are  often 
available  at  companies  which  install 
colored  panes  or  make  stained-glass 
windows.  Inexpensive  glass  items  of  a 
particular  color  may  be  purchased. 
Broken  windshields,  tail  lights,  electri- 
cal insulators  (from  power  poles)  are 
other  sources  of  glass.  If  you  plan  to 
use  green  in  your  lamp,  remember 
that  this  color  dominates  when  the  light 
is  on  and  use  about  half  as  much  as 
you  think  you  want. 

Preparing  Glass 

Start  with  clean  glass  and  "fritter" 
it  before  you  try  to  break  it.  This  is  done 
by  heating  the  glass  for  half  an  hour 
(more  time  for  thick  pieces)  in  a  450° 
oven  and  then  plunging  it  into  ice 
water.  Unless  the  oven  is  absolutely 
clean,  it  is  best  to  wrap  the  glass  in  foil 
to  prevent  burning  grease  from  making 
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dark  spots  on  it.  Always  keep  glass 
covered  when  pounding;  break  it  inside 
a  paper  bag  or  between  lintless  cloth 
on  a  hard  surface.  When  pieces  of  the 
desired  sizes  are  reached  (dime  to 
nickel  sizes  for  small  lamps;  up  to  fifty- 
cent  size  for  large  lamps)  sift  the 
"sand"  out  with  a  course  strainer  or 
screen.  You  will  need  about  four  pounds 
(10;  13)  of  prepared  glass.  Place  the 
glass  in  a  strong  shoe  box  and  mix 
with  an  old  spoon.  Wash  in  ammonia 
water  (no  soap)  and  dry  thoroughly  be- 
fore using. 

Setting  Up  the  Mold 

Cover  the  core  by  wrapping  mylar 
tightly  around  it  and  secure  the  mylar 
with  tape  tabs.  Remove  the  core  and 
run  a  long  piece  of  %"  heavy-duty 
tape  along  the  inside  of  the  mylar  tube. 
Remove  tabs.  Trim  mylar  so  that  only 
a  small  overlap  remains.  Replace  on 
core. 

Roll  the  metal  strip,  overlapping  the 
ends  until  the  desired  diameter  4" 
(5y2"',  6")  is  reached.  Hold  in  place 
with  tabs,  and  then  fasten  securely  with 
three  long  overlapping  strips  of  tape 
along  the  seam  (these  should  be 
carried  over  the  end  and  three  or  four 
inches  to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder). 
Put  mylar  inside  and,  making  sure  it 
fits  tightly,  secure  with  tabs  on  inside. 
Remove  and  fasten  with  strip  of  tape 
on  outside.  Remove  tabs  and  replace  in 
the  mold. 

Place  core  near  center  of  base.  Place 
cylinder  over  it,  keeping  the  seams  at 
the  back;  adjust  so  that  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  will  be  the  same  all 
around.  Place  a  pencil  mark  on  the 
base  where  the  front  and  side  edges 
of  the  cylinder  should  be.  Remove  the 
cylinder. 

Pour  melted  paraffin  into  base  a- 
round  the  core.  Quickly  place  the 
cylinder  into  wax,  matching  it  to  the 
pencil  marks.  Let  set  until  wax  is  hard. 

Pouring  the  Lamp 

Have  all  materials  close  at  hand  on 
newspaper  or  foil;  the  glass  in  a  flat 
box  with  a  spoon  to  your  right;  mold  in 
front  of  you;  resin,  catalyst  (the  hard- 
ening agent  for  the  resin);  measuring 
cup  (a  peanut  butter  jar  with  measure- 
ments is  good  for  this);  mixing  can 
(quart  juice  can),  and  stick  for  stirring 


{}/a"   x   20"   dowel    or  equivalent)   to 
your  left. 

Mix  one  pint  of  liquid  resin  with  a 
short  %  oz.  of  catalyst  (or  measure  as 
indicated  by  instruction  on  product), 
and  stir  well.  Pour  into  mold  one  or 
two  cups  at  a  time,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  lamp.  Stir  glass  and  put  it, 
a  tablespoon  at  a  time,  all  around  the 
lamp,  being  extremely  careful  that  the 
pieces  do  not  slip  between  the  mylar 
lining  and  the  mold.  Pack  glass  tightly 
by  tapping  with  the  stirring  stick.  Re- 
peat until  metal  mold  is  full,  making 
sure  all  the  glass  is  covered  with  resin. 
As  you  near  the  top,  mix  and  pour  in 
less  resin,  so  that  you  do  not  fill  it  too 
full.  Let  the  lamp  set  at  least  24  hours. 

Removing   Mold 

Knock  off  the  base  by  tapping  with 
a  hammer.  Cut  tape  along  the  seam 
and  peel  the  outer  mold  and  mylar 
lining  away.  Holding  lamp  securely, 
remove  the  core  by  tapping  with  a  ham- 
mer on  top.  Remember  this  piece  is 
tapered  and  will  come  out  only  through 
the  bottom.  Clean  up  pieces  of  mold 
and  save  to  be  used  again.  The  lamp 
is  now  ready  for  wiring. 

Wiring 

An  electrician  can  do  this  for  you  or 
provide  you  with  the  materials  to  do 
it  yourself.  Only  the  sockets  and  globes 
will  be  mentioned  here.  The  small 
lamp  takes  an  intermediate  socket  and 
5"  tube  globe  to  fit  it  (25  watt).  The 
hanging  lamp  will  need  to  be  drilled 
to  accomodate  a  spider  assembly  for 
hanging.  It  needs  a  regular  size  socket 
and  5"  40  watt  globe.  The  table  lamp 
uses  a  regular  socket  and  11"  40  watt 
globe  to  light  the  base. 

FIBERGLASS  AND  POLY-PASTE 
LAMPS 

Select  papier-mache  forms  of  the 
shape  you  wish  from  a  hobby  shop,  or 
from  your  home  (pasteboard  cartons, 
beach  balls,  etc),  or  you  can  cut  and 
combine  the  basic  shapes  in  many 
ways.  Lamps  are  made  in  as  many 
sections  as  necessary  for  molds  to 
come  out  (usually  two).  Do  not  forget 
you  will  have  to  replace  the  globe  so 
leave  an  opening  large  enough. 
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Dip  the  molds  in  melted  paraffin 
until  they  are  covered  with  at  least 
two  coats.  After  this  has  cooled,  cover 
the  outside  surface  with  mold  release 
(available   at   hobby   shops). 

Cut  fiberglass  reinforcing  material  to 
fit  the  form,  using  wedge-shaped 
pieces  to  fit  tapered  shapes.  Use  rubber 
gloves  or  talcum  powder  if  your  skin 
is  sensitive  to  the  glass  fiber. 

Mix  a  paper  cupful  of  resin  and  over 
catalyze  it  (15  drops  per  ounce).  With 
an  old  brush,  paint  this  resin  over  the 
glass  fiber,  saturating  it.  Do  this  with 
all  parts  of  the  mold.  Set  on  wax  paper 
and  let  dry  about  one-half  hour.  At 
this  time  the  resin  should  be  in  the  gel 
stage,  and  you  can  clean  off  excess 
from  the  edges  with  scissors  or  a  knife. 
When  resin  is  dry,  apply  poly-paste 
(thickened    resin). 

Color   (with    poly-dye)   enough    poly- 


paste  to  do  entire  lamp  as  it  is  hard  to 
match  the  color.  Catalyze  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time  as  you  use  it.  Spread 
poly-paste  on  the  form  and  press  in 
decorations  as  you  do.  These  may 
be  glass  pieces,  cast  resin  pieces, 
shells,  marbles,  plastic  flowers,  etc. 
Leave  some  large  areas  near  the  edges 
uncovered  until  after  you  have  joined 
the  pieces  so  the  seam  won't  show. 

After  the  poly- paste  is  hard,  care- 
fully pry  the  forms  away  from  the 
molds.  Join  the  parts  together  with 
poly-paste  and  finish  the  uncovered 
parts.  Let  dry  completely  before  wiring. 

(If  the  materials  for  making  the 
lamps  described  in  this  article  are  not 
available  in  local  shops,  they  can  be 
purchased  either  in  person  or  by  mail 
from  the  craft  and  hobby  shops  which 
advertise  in  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine.) 


I  AM  A   FISH   POND 

Verda  F.   Burton 
(Continued  from  Page  914) 
Directions: 

1.  Turn  selvage  up  1  inch  around  the  bottom  to  thread  wire  for  hoop. 

2.  Measure  16  inches  above,  mark  with  ruler,  and  make  a  1-inch  tuck  for  the  next  hoop. 

3.  Measure  12  inches  above,  and  make  a  second  1-inch  tuck  for  upper  hoop. 

4.  Cut  for  desired  skirt  length;  make  20  darts  3  inches  deep  at  waist,  tapering  to  nothing 
at  second  tuck  to  make  less  bulk  at  waist. 

5.  Make  a  1-inch  hem  around  the  top  and  thread  with  twill  tape  to  tie  at  waist. 

6.  Sew  on  pockets,  making  sure  you  skip  over  tucks. 

7.  Sew  up  side  and  run  wire  through  tucks. 

The  girls  will  love  to  pay  their  money  and  choose  a  pocket  from  this  old-fashioned 
doll. 

A  clown  suit,  a  companion  to  the  doll,  is  fun  for  the  boys'  choice  of  pockets.  It  was 
made  by  Irene  L.  Heusser  of  Sunnyvale  Ward,  California.  She  used  a  white  sheet  for  the 
suit  and  added  bright-colored  pockets,  with  a  large  red  ruffle  around  the  top. 

These  two  living  dolls  will  really  make  a  hit  at  a  bazaar. 

Balloons  tied  to  the  shoulders  or  carried  in  the  hands  add  a  festive  note. 
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Chapter  8 
(Conclusion) 
Shirley  Thulin 


■  Joan  hurried  towards  Doctor 
Niles'  office.  In  the  last  hour  she 
had  changed  her  mind  back  and 
forth  a  dozen  times  about  resign- 
ing. She  was  hurrying  now  so  she 
wouldn't  change  it  again.  She 
looked  up  as  David  fell  in  step 
with  her. 

"Boy,  where  do  you  get  all  your 
energy  this  early  in  the  morn- 
ing?" he  asked.  "I've  been  chas- 
ing you  clear  down  the  hall.  Tom 
wants  you." 

"I'll  see  him  on  my  rounds," 
she  said. 

"He  said  he  needs  you  right 
away  ...  is  something  wrong, 
Miss  Morgan?" 

"I  ...  I  guess  I  could  see  him 
now,  did  he  say  what  he  wants?" 

"No,  but  he  sure  is  one  happy 
guy  these  days,  thanks  to  you." 

"Don't  forget,  you  thought  of 
getting  him  to  go  to  school." 

"Yes,  but  you  convinced  him," 
he  laughed.  "See  you  later." 

Joan  hesitated  a  moment  be- 


fore going  into  Tom's  room.  She 
wanted  to  be  in  command  of  her- 
self when  she  talked  to  him.  He 
must  not  know  she  was  leaving 
the  hospital.  "Hello,  Tom.  To- 
day's the  big  day,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  in  about  an  hour,  so  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  I  got  to  see 
you  before  I  went." 

"About  an  hour?  So  soon?" 

"Yes,  I  was  going  tonight  with 
Doctor  Desmond  and  Kathy,  but 
my  mother  and  my  uncle  are 
coming  for  me." 

"Well,  how  nice.  I'll  be  missing 
you,  Tom.  You'll  write  to  me, 
won't  you?" 

"I'll  come  to  see  you  every 
time  I  come  to  town." 

"That  .  .  .  that  will  be  nice." 

"Miss  Morgan  .  .  .  did  you 
know  about  Doctor  Desmond  and 
Kathy?" 

"Yes,  I  know  .  .  .  who  told 
you?" 

"Oh,  you  can  learn  a  lot  of 
things  if  you  just  keep  your  eyes 
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and  ears  open.  You  like  him, 
don't  you?" 

"Doctor  Desmond  is  a  very 
fine  doctor." 

"I  mean  you  really  like  him 
.  . .  don't  you?  He  likes  you,  too." 

"Tom,  I  haven't  had  breakfast 
yet,  and  I  have  loads  of  work 
to  do " 

"Miss  Morgan,  are  you  plan- 
ning to  be  an  old  maid?"  Tom 
grinned. 

"Tom!" 

"You  know,  sometimes  I  won- 
der what  would  have  happened 
to  me,  if  you  hadn't  come  here. 
Do  you  remember  how  mad  I 
used  to  get  at  you?" 

"Yes,  I  remember." 

"I  used  to  think,  what  does  she 
know  about  it?  But  you  know 
what  made  me  start  to  believe 
the  things  you  were  telling  me?" 

"No,  what?" 

"One  day  you  smiled  at  me.  It 
was  the  day  you  told  me  I  was 
going  to  have  my  casts  taken  off. 
I  like  it  when  you  smile,  Miss 
Morgan." 

Joan  was  embarrassed.  She 
tried  to  joke.  "Is  it  that  far  be- 
tween smiles?" 

"I've  only  seen  you  smile  a 
couple  of  times.  You're  almost  as 
bad  as  Doctor  Niles.  He  doesn't 
smile  very  often,  but  he's  a  real 
nice  guy.  Miss  Morgan,  what 
would  you  do  if  everybody  kept 
talking  about  two  people  and  you 
wanted  to  tell  them  they  had 
everything  all  wrong,  I  mean, 
how  would  you  go  about  it?" 

"Now  there's  a  question  that 
doesn't  make  sense  at  all." 

"Well,  I  mean  .  .  .  everybody 
thinks  that  Doctor  Niles  is  an  old 
grouch  and  he  really  isn't.  He  just 
never  shows  what  he's  really 
thinking." 

"How  can  you  tell?" 


"Because  he  comes  in  here  lots 
and  talks." 

"He  does?" 

"Yes.  And  then  everybody 
thinks  you  .  .  .  well,  that  you  are 
the  same  way,  but  you're  not. 
They  even  thought  you  didn't 
care  when  Joey  died,  but  I  knew 
you  did."  Tom  was  very  thought- 
ful. "And  now  Kathy's  getting  to 
be  that  way  too.  .  .  ." 

"Tom,  sometimes  things  hap- 
pen. .  .  ."  She  was  thinking  about 
what  Doctor  Desmond  had  said 
about  the  steel  band  around  her 
heart.  "People  change,  Tom." 

"Can  they  ever  change  back 
again?" 

"Sometimes.  Are  you  all  pack- 
ed, Tom?"  Joan  changed  the  sub- 
ject. 

"Have  been  since  last  night. 
Kathy  helped  me." 

"Are  you  going  to  start  school 
this  quarter?" 

"I  hope  to.  David's  going  to 
help  me.  ...  If  only  I  can  pass 
the  entrance  exams." 

"I'm  sure  you  can." 

"We're  going  to  ask  Mom  if 
David  can  stay  with  us  at  the 
farm  on  week  ends  and  we'll  room 
together  in  town.  We  may  live 
right  on  the  campus." 

"Oh,  Tom,  that  would  be  great. 
You  make  me  wish  I  were  start- 
ing back  to  school.  It's  always  so 
exciting  .  .  .  the  begining  of  a  new 
school  year." 

Joan  left  after  a  few  minutes. 
Her  goodbye  was  brief,  and  when 
Tom  promised  to  come  and  see 
her  often,  she  didn't  have  the 
heart  to  tell  him  she  wouldn't  be 
there. 

As  she  went  towards  Doctor 
Niles'  office,  she  recalled  what 
she  had  said  to  Tom  a  few  mo- 
ments before.  Beginnings  were  al- 
ways exciting.  When  she  began  to 
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be  a  nurse,  it  was  exciting.  When 
she  had  begun  her  job  at  Hill- 
crest,  it  was  exciting  .  .  .  and  now 
it  would  be  exciting  to  begin 
somewhere  else.  She  tapped  at 
the  door  and  entered  at  his  re- 
quest. He  was  busy  with  a  stack 
of  papers.  When  he  looked  up, 
she  couldn't  say  a  word. 

"Yes?"  his  voice  was  the  same 
as  it  was  the  first  day  she  had 
come  to  his  office.  So  cold  and 
impersonal.  His  eyes  were  the 
same.  There  was  a  time  when  she 
thought  she  had  read  some  fond- 
ness for  her  in  his  eyes,  but  not 
now. 

"Doctor  Niles,  I  have  come  to 
talk  to  you  .  .  .  about  ...  I  want 
to  resign." 

The  Doctor  put  his  pen  down 
and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment. 
"Why,  Miss  Morgan?" 

"I  ...  I  feel  that  I  have  lost 
my  effectiveness  here  .  .  .  I  .  .  ." 

"Where  do  you  plan  to  locate?" 

"I  ...  I  don't  exactly  know  .  .  . 
that  is  .  .  ."  and  she  felt  her 
cheeks  grow  hot.  She  remem- 
bered all  the  weeks  of  planning 
and  checking  she  had  done  before 
choosing  Hillcrest,  and  this  time 
she  hadn't  even  given  a  thought 
as  to  where  she  might  go. 

"Maybe  you  just  need  a  little 
rest  ...  a  vacation.  ..." 

"No.  I  don't  need  a  vacation 
...  I  just  need  to  get  away  from 
here."  Her  eyes  were  burning 
with  unshed  tears,  but  she  stood 
there  unflinching,  holding  them 
back. 

Doctor  Niles  looked  at  her  a 
long  moment  then,  pen  poised, 
and  looking  down  at  his  papers, 
he  told  her  it  was,  of  course,  her 
prerogative,  "I'll  draw  up  the 
necessary  papers,"  he  said,  and 
went  back  to  the  work  on  his 
desk,  thereby  dismissing  her. 


Joan  felt  faint.  She  somehow 
let  herself  out  of  his  office  and 
took  a  step  or  two  down  the  hall. 
The  feeling  of  anger  boiled  with- 
in her.  What  did  I  expect  him  to 
say?  she  asked  herself.  But  she 
knew  .  .  .  she  had  hoped  he  would 
give  her  an  argument  and  coax 
her  to  stay.  He  hadn't,  and  now 
she  was  angry  and  hurt  and  more 
mixed  up  than  ever.  She  started 
to  go  to  her  room,  but  changed 
her  mind.  If  I  go  to  my  room,  I'll 
just  give  in  to  my  tears,  she 
thought,  and  I'm  not  going  to. 
I'm  going  to  stay  on  the  job  and 
do  the  things  I  have  to  do  and 
tonight  I'll  write  some  letters  to 
some  hospitals. 

"Joan."  It  was  Kathy. 

"Yes?"  She  was  surprised  at 
the  tone  of  her  own  voice.  It 
sounded  just  like  Doctor  Niles. 
"I  .  .  .  wondered  if  you'd  been  to 
see  Tom.  He's  leaving  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Yes,  I  saw  him.  He's  looking 
fine,  isn't  he?" 

"Joan,  did  Dean  say  anything 
to  you  this  morning  ...  I  mean 
about.  .  .  ." 

"About  the  two  of  you?  Yes, 
he  said  he  was  going  to  talk  you 
into  marrying  him.  I  can  tell  he 
already  has." 

"Yes  ...  it  didn't  take  him 
long  to  talk  me  into  it,  did  it?" 
Kathy  smiled  and  her  eyes  were 
soft.  "He  proposed  over  a  pile  of 
charts  in  the  chart  room."  They 
both  laughed. 

"That's  wonderful,  Kathy.  I 
know  you'll  be  very  happy.  He's 
a  wonderful  fellow." 

"Do  you  really  mean  that? 
That  you  are  happy  for  me?" 

"Of  course,  why  do  you  ask 
that?" 

"Because  I  thought  .  .  .  that 
you  were  in  love  with  him." 
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"There  was  a  time  when  I 
thought  I  was,  or  at  least  that  I 
could  be,  but  no,  Kathy.  I'm  not 
in  love  with  your  fabulous  Doctor 
Desmond." 

"Then  you  will  be  my  maid  of 
honor?  We're  going  to  have  the 
biggest  wedding  ever." 

"Thanks,  Kathy."  She  didn't 
tell  her  that  she  might  not  be 
around  for  the  wedding. 

All  during  the  morning  Joan 
had  a  little  nagging  in  the  back 
of  her  mind.  When  she  let  herself 
think  about  the  scene  in  Doctor 
Niles'  office,  she  was  angered, 
and  when  she  thought  of  Kathy's 
question  about  whether  she  was 
in  love  with  Dean,  she  had  a 
funny  little  pleased  feeling  that 
kept  coming  forward  and,  making 
her  feel  as  she  used  to  just  before 
Christmas  when  she  was  a  child. 
I  feel  like  something  is  about  to 
happen,  she  kept  telling  herself, 
and  yet  she  knew  that  Doctor 
Niles  was  sitting  in  his  office  get- 
ting her  resignation  papers  ready. 
He's  probably  enjoying  every  mo- 
ment of  it,  too,  she  thought.  He 
didn't  even  care  one  bit  that  I 
was  leaving. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  the 
two  emotions  kept  coming  and 
going  until  by  lunch  time,  she 
was  in  a  highly  nervous  state.  She 
realized  she  hadn't  had  anything 
to  eat,  and  she  certainly  didn't 
feel  hungry  now,  but  somehow, 
maybe  from  habit,  she  found  her- 
self going  into  the  cafeteria. 

Kathy  and  Doctor  Desmond 
were  in  their  favorite  corner. 
Suddenly,  seeing  the  two  of  them 
together  made  her  jumbled 
thoughts  straighten  themselves 
out.  All  of  a  sudden  she  knew 
why  she  was  so  angry  at  Doctor 
Niles.  She  knew  why  she  was  glad 
she  had  been  able  to  tell  Kathy 


she  wasn't  in  love  with  Doctor 
Desmond.  She  was  thankful  to 
Tom  for  what  he  had  said  about 
Doctor  Niles  not  ever  showing 
what  he  really  felt. 

She  was  walking  down  the  hall 
towards  Doctor  Niles'  office  with 
a  new  spring  in  her  step.  She 
was  frightened,  a  little,  but  she 
knew  she  had  to  say  what  was  in 
her  heart,  because  she  knew  he 
never  would.  She  almost  changed 
her  mind  when  she  put  her  hand 
up  to  knock.  Her  throat  went  dry 
when  he  said  to  come  in. 


Doctor  Niles  was  standing  by 
the  window,  and  he  turned  to- 
wards her  when  she  came  in.  She 
looked  at  him.  His  eyes  were 
different  than  she  had  ever  seen 
them  before.  She  suddenly  wished 
she  hadn't  come.  "Yes?"  he  said. 

"It's  about  my  resignation.  I 
. .  .  I've  changed  my  mind." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes,  quite  sure.  I  .  .  .  ."  She 
tried  to  read  his  face,  hoping  to 
see  something,  anything  to  let  her 
know  she  had  it  figured  out  right, 
but   she   could   tell   nothing.    "I 

"What  is  it,  Miss  Morgan?" 
"Have  you  heard  about  Kathy 
and  Doctor  Desmond?" 
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"Yes,  he  came  in  and  talked 
to  me  for  quite  some  time  last 
night." 

"I'm  very  happy  for  them." 
Joan  was  afraid  she  was  sounding 
like  a  schoolgirl,  but  she  couldn't 
leave,  without  saying  what  she 
had  come  to  say. 

"Doctor  Desmond  and  Kathy 
found  love,  and  there  for  awhile, 
I  was  afraid  they  wouldn't.  I 
mean  the  way  Kathy  was  acting 
and  all."  She  stopped  talking, 
hoping  he  would  say  something 
to  help  her,  but  he  didn't.  "You 
know,  people  can't  go  through 
life  like  that.  As  Kathy  was  be- 
ginning to  be.  .  .  .  What  I  mean  is 
the  more  a  person  tries  to  be 
hard  and  keep  from  getting  hurt, 
the  more  that  person  gets  hurt 
.  .  .  and  also  hurts  everyone  else, 
too.  You  just  sort  of  have  to  take 
the  hurts  as  they  come  along  and 
.  .  .  and.  .  .  ."  Joan  began  to  feel 
the  cool  tears  spill  over  and  down 
her  hot  cheeks. 

Doctor  Niles  came  over  to  her. 
"I  have  known  that  for  a  long 
time.  Today,  when  you  came,  I 
.  ..."  He  went  back  to  his  desk 
but  he  didn't  sit  down  again. 
"Joan,  I  have  been  so  wrong  for 
so  long  that  I  didn't  even  know 
how  to  start  being  right.  When 
you  came  in  here  this  morning 
I  wanted  to  tell  you.  .  .  .  The 
bottom  of  my  world  dropped  out 
from  under  me,  and  I  just  sat 
there  and  didn't  say  anything  to 
you.  .  .  ." 


"I  know,  I  know  just  how  you 
felt.  .  .  .  I've  done  the  same 
thing." 

"When  you  told  me  you  wanted 
to  go,  I  thought  it  was  because  of 
Kathy  and  Doctor  Desmond.  It 
wasn't  the  reason?" 

"No.  I  just  wanted  to  run 
again.  Trying  to  find  someplace 
to  belong.  .  .  trying  to  find  some- 
one to.  .  .  ." 

Doctor  Niles  came  around  to 
the  front  of  the  desk.  He  took 
Joan  in  his  arms  quickly,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  he  would  change 
his  mind  if  he  didn't  hold  her 
close  right  then.  "Joan,  do  you 
think  you  can  teach  me  to  smile? 
You  did  once  .  .  .  remember?" 

"Yes,  I  remember.  .  .  ."  And 
she  did  remember  that  smile  .  .  . 
and  she  remembered  the  warmth 
she  had  always  felt  whenever  she 
was  with  him. 

"Will  you  teach  me,  Joan,  will 
you?" 

"Yes  ...  oh,  yes." 

"Good.  Then  I've  decided  to 
accept  your  resignation." 

"You  ...  you  what?" 

"You  won't  have  time  to  work 
in  the  hospital,  you  are  going  to 
be  so  busy  being  my  wife.  You 
will,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  if " 

"If  what?" 

"If  you'll  take  the  ring  from 
around  my  heart." 

He  smiled  then,  and  it  was  a 
wonderful  smile. 


Abstractionist 

Ethel  Jacobson 


Modern  art 

From  the  start 

Was  the  field  our  precious 

Cherub  chose. 


You  see,  at  three 
Already  she 
Does  finger  painting 
With  her  toes! 
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THEOLOGY  —  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Elder  Roy  W.   Doxey 
Lesson  70 — An   Introduction  to  the  Word  of  Wisdom 

(Text:  The   Doctrine  and  Covenants,   Section  89:1-3) 

For  First   Meeting,   March   1966 

Objective:  Tc  understand  that  the  Word  of  Wisdom   is  a  commandment. 


INTRODUCTION 

On  the  27th  of  February  1833, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  re- 
ceived the  revelation  known  as 
the  Word  of  Wisdom.  Latter-day 
Saints  know  this  section  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  as  the 
one  which  emphasizes  certain 
temporal  benefits  to  be  received 
by  the  members  of  the  Church 
who  live  by  its  teachings.  To 
think  of  this  revelation  as  ben- 
efiting the  observer  physically 
is  erroneous,  because  there  are 
rich  spiritual  blessings  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  observance. 

BACKGROUND 

As  far  as  we  know,  most  of  the 
revelations  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  came  in  answer  to  in- 


quiry by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  of  the  Lord.  President 
Brigham  Young  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing information. 

...  I  think  I  am  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  giving  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom  as 
any  man  in  the  Church,  although  I 
was  not  present  at  the  time  to  witness 
them.  The  first  school  of  the  prophets 
was  held  in  a  small  room  situated 
over  the  Prophet  Joseph's  kitchen,  in 
a  house  which  belonged  to  Bishop 
Whitney,  and  which  was  attached  to 
his  store,  which  store  probably  might 
be  about  fifteen  feet  square.  .  .  .  The 
brethren  came  to  that  place  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  attend  school  in  a 
little  room  probably  no  larger  than 
eleven  by  fourteen.  When  they  as- 
sembled together  in  this  room  after 
breakfast,  the  first  thing  they  did  was 
to  light  their  pipes,  and,  while  smok- 
ing, talk  about  the  great  things  of  the 
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kingdom,  and  spit  all  over  the  room, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pipe  was  out  of 
their  mouths  a  large  chew  of  tobacco 
would  then  be  taken.  Often  when  the 
Prophet  entered  the  room  to  give  the 
school  instructions  he  would  find  him- 
self in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.  This, 
and  the  complaints  of  his  wife  at  hav- 
ing to  clean  so  filthy  a  floor,  made  the 
Prophet  think  upon  the  matter,  and 
he  inquired  of  the  Lord  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Elders  in  using 
tobacco,  and  the  revelation  known  as 
the  Word  of  Wisdom  was  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  (Journal  of  Discourses 
12:158). 

FOR  THE  SAINTS  IN  ZION 

Section  89  is  a  revelation 
whose  title  was  given  by  the 
Lord.  As  pointed  out  above  by 
Brigham  Young,  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  council  of  high  priests  as- 
sembled in  Kirtland.  Notwith- 
standing the  revelation  was  given 
to  these  persons,  it  was  to  go  also 
to  the  saints  in  Zion,  and  to  the 
Church. 

A  Word  of  Wisdom,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  council  of  high  priests,  as- 
sembled in  Kirtland,  and  the  church, 
and  also  the  saints  in  Zion — 

To  be  sent  greeting;  not  by  com- 
mandment or  constraint,  but  by  rev- 
elation and  the  word  of  wisdom,  show- 
ing forth  the  order  and  will  of  God  in 
the  temporal  salvation  of  all  saints 
in  the  last  days  (D&C  89:1-2). 

NOT  BY  COMMANDMENT 

To  help  the  saints  realize  the 
need  to  observe  this  law,  many 
of  the  living  prophets  have  em- 
phasized that  the  words  in  verse 
two  establish  that  this  revelation 
is  to  be  lived  by  all  Latter-day 
Saints.  Elder  George  F.  Richards 
said  the  following  on  the  subject: 

...  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
a  part  of  the  second  paragraph  in  the 
89th  section,  which  reads  as  follows, 
referring   to   this    revelation;    it   "was 


given  by  revelation,  and  the  word  of 
wisdom,  showing  forth  the  order  and 
will  of  God  in  the  temporal  salvation 
of  all  Saints  in  the  last  days."  We 
have  accepted  Joseph  Smith  as  the 
prophet,  seer,  and  revelator  of  this 
last  dispensation,  and  in  doing  so  we 
accept  these  revelations  as  being  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  us.  Here  the  Lord 
expresses  His  will,  in  very  plain  terms, 
that  this  revelation  is  given  "showing 
forth  the  order  and  will  of  God."  If 
for  no  other  reason,  this  should  be 
sufficient  for  any  consistent  Latter- 
day  Saint  to  induce  him  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  unto  this  word.  I  can 
think  of  no  gospel  subject  that  will 
apply  directly  to  more  people  among 
us  as  Latter-day  Saints  than  this  Word 
of  Wisdom,  unless  it  may  be  the 
principle  of  obedience,  which  includes 
yielding  obedience  unto  this  word;  or 
repentance,  which  also  includes  turn- 
ing away  from  these  things  which  are 
forbidden,  and  obeying  the  will  of  the 
Lord  (Conference  Report,  October 
1908,  pp.  87-88). 

Elder  John  A.  Widtsoe  com- 
ments upon  this  subject  by  ask- 
ing this  question: 

.  .  .  But  if  a  law  is  given  by  revela- 
tion showing  the  order  and  will  of 
God  should  it  not  be  more  binding 
than  a  command  because  it  calls 
for  man's  understanding  cooperation? 
(Joseph  Smith,  page  199). 

If  a  Latter-day  Saint  believes 
that  his  non-observance  of  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  is  justified  be- 
cause of  the  words  "not  by  com- 
mandment or  constraint,"  it 
would  seem  to  put  it  in  a  cat- 
egory of  the  slothful  who  will 
lose  his  reward.  Here  is  what  the 
Lord  said  in  1831: 

For  the  power  is  in  them,  wherein 
they  are  agents  unto  themselves.  And 
inasmuch  as  men  do  good  they  shall 
in  nowise  lose  their  reward. 

But  he  that  doeth  not  anything 
until  he  is  commanded,  and  receiveth 
a  commandment  with  doubtful  heart, 
and  keepeth  it  with  slothfulness,  the 
same  is  damned   (D&C  58:28-29). 
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In  view  of  the  foregoing  scrip- 
tures, is  there  a  real  difference 
between  the  "will"  of  God  to  his 
children  and  "commandment"? 
The  same  Being  who  gave  Section 
89  said  this  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount: 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
(Matt.   7:21). 

Perfection  is  the  goal  of  the 
Latter-day  Saint.  (3  Nephi  12: 
48.)  Sometimes  it  is  maintained 
that  one  cannot  be  perfect  in  this 
life,  but,  as  we  have  been  told 
many  times,  there  are  areas  of 
gospel  living  in  which  one  can  be 
perfect.  (Lesson  38,  Relief  Soci- 
ety Magazine,  December  1961.) 
Elder  George  F.  Richards  con- 
tinued his  remarks  quoted  pre- 
viously in  this  manner: 

...  In  our  onward  march  towards 
perfection  we  will  not  leave  the  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Master, 
but  will  continue  to  observe  them.  In 
the  Church,  we,  the  teachers,  are 
placed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  the  people  up  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God,  showing  them  the 
way  unto  perfection.  I  desire  to  say 
here  that  we  never  can  reach  perfec- 
tion until  we  yield  obedience  unto 
this  simple  word  of  the  Lord.  We  are 
required  to  do  the  will  of  God,  at  any 
sacrifice.  I  have  in  mind  the  word  of 
the  Lord  upon  this  subject,  contained 
in  the  revelations:  "Let  no  man  be 
afraid  to  lay  down  his  life  for  my  sake; 
for  whoso  layeth  down  his  life  for  my 
sake,  shall  find  it  again,  and  whoso 
is  not  willing  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  my  sake  is  not  my  disciple"  [D&C 
103:27-28].  We  are  not  asked  now, 
my  brethren  and  sisters,  to  lay  down 
our  lives  to  show  our  obedience  to  the 
Lord,  and  our  worthiness  to  be  His 
disciples,  but  we  are  asked  by  the 
Lord  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  strong 
drinks  and  tobacco,  in  every  form,  also 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  meats  to 
excess.  This  is  a  simple  requirement. 


How  can  we  hope  to  have  faith  to  lay 
down  our  lives,  how  can  we  claim  to 
be  willing  to  do  so,  while  our  lives  and 
actions,  every  day,  show  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  to  the  Lord  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  use  of 
strong  drink  or  tobacco — those  things 
which  are  forbidden  of  the  Lord?  Let 
us  be  consistent  with  ourselves  and 
our  professions  of  faith  (Conference 
Report,   October   1908,   page  88). 

Is  it  possible  to  love  the  Lord 
with  all  our  hearts,  with  all  our 
might,  mind,  and  strength,  as 
commanded,  and  not  follow  him 
as  a  true  disciple?  (D&C  59:5.) 
Elder  Mark  E.  Petersen  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  in  a  com- 
mentary on  this  first  great  com- 
mandment, wrote: 

We  have  our  decisions  to  make  each 
day.  We  may  be  halfhearted  Latter- 
day  Saints;  we  may  be  part  tithe- 
payers,  part  observers  of  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  part  keepers  of  the  Sabbath 
day,  part  supporters  of  the  leaders 
and  program,  of  the  Church.  But  that 
is  not  the  way  the  Lord  would  like  it. 
The  decision  we  must  make  in  our 
own  best  interest  is  that  we  do  our 
best — for  ourselves,  and  for  him.  But 
in  doing  our  best  for  him,  we  must 
forget  our  selfish  interests,  "for  he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall 
find  it"  (Your  Faith  and  You,  page 
260). 

The  true  disciple  of  the  Master 
is  known  as  one  who  follows  him 
by  obediently  keeping  his  law. 
(D&C  41:5-6.) 

TEMPORAL  SALVATION 

Salvation  in  this  life  and  in  the 
life  to  come  is  dependent  upon 
what  one  does  in  observing  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  as  we  have  al- 
ready learned.  President  Brigham 
Young  emphasized  this  truth  in 
the  following  way: 

.  .  .  Salvation  is  an  individual  op- 
eration. I  am  the  only  person  that 
can  possibly  save  myself.  When  sal- 
vation is  sent  to  me,  I  can  reject  or 
receive  it.  In  receiving  it,  I  yield  im- 
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plicit  obedience  and  submission  to  its 
great  Author  throughout  my  life,  and 
to  those  whom  He  shall  appoint  to 
instruct  me;  in  rejecting  it,  I  follow 
the  dictates  of  my  own  will  in  pref- 
erence to  the  will  of  my  Creator 
(Journal  of  Discourses  1:312). 

In  order  that  none  might  say 
that  he  or  she  is  excluded  from 
the  necessity  of  doing  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
was  given  for  the  "temporal  sal- 
vation of  all  saints  in  the  last 
days"  (D&C  89:2). 

The  leadership  of  the  Church 
has  counseled  the  members  in  all 
kinds  of  activities  relating  to 
their  daily  lives.  The  gospel  is 
not  to  be  lived  only  one  day  of 
the  week.  (Ibid.,  59:11.)  The 
Word  of  Wisdom,  tithing,  fast 
offerings,  the  Welfare  Plan — all 
of  these — may  be  considered  as 
directly  affecting  our  temporal 
welfare  because  they  pertain  to 
activities  which  are  a  part  of  our 
earth-labors  or  which  relate  to 
physical  salvation.  The  true  sig- 
nificance of  temporal  salvation 
was  made  known  early  in  this 
dispensation.  In  essence  it  is:  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  saint  is 
vital  to  his  spiritual  salvation. 
Actually,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual laws  of  God.  (Ibid.,  29:34- 
35.) 

This  sublime  truth  led  Pres- 
ident Joseph  F.  Smith  to  say: 

You  must  continue  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
are  blended.  They  are  not  separate. 
One  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the 
other,  so  long  as  we  are  here  in  mor- 
tality. 

WORD  OF  WISDOM  AND 
SPIRITUALITY 

In  harmony  with  the  forgo- 
ing information,  other  "prophets, 
seers  and  revelators"  of  this  dis- 
pensation have  voiced  the  truth 


that  the  Word  of  Wisdom  is 
spiritual.  Some  ways  in  which 
obedience  is  good  and  disobe- 
dience to  this  spiritual  law  brings 
harmful  effects  were  given  by 
President  Stephen  L  Richards,  as 
follows: 

Every  commandment  of  God  is 
spiritual  in  nature.  There  are  no  car- 
nal commandments.  We  have  learned 
this  from  modern  revelation.  While 
the  commandments  have  effect  upon 
the  body  and  temporal  things  they 
are  all  in  essence  spiritual.  The  Word 
of  Wisdom  is  spiritual.  It  is  true  that 
it  enjoins  the  use  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances and  makes  provision  for  the 
health  of  the  body.  But  the  largest 
measure  of  good  derived  from  its  ob- 
servance is  in  increased  faith  and  the 
development  of  more  spiritual  power 
and  wisdom.  Likewise,  the  most  re- 
grettable and  damaging  effects  of  its 
infractions  are  spiritual,  also.  Injury 
to  the  body  may  be  comparatively 
trivial  to  the  damage  to  the  soul  in 
the  destruction  of  faith  and  the  re- 
tardation of  spiritual  growth.  So  I 
say,  every  commandment  involves  a 
spiritual  growth.  So  I  say,  every  com- 
mandment involves  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple (Conference  Report,  April  1949, 
page  141). 

For  those  who  think  of  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  as  being  a  di- 
etary law  which  promotes  good 
health,  and  that  its  spiritual  ef- 
fects do  not  count  as  a  requisite 
to  eternal  life,  the  foregoing 
thoughts  certainly  suggest  other- 
wise. In  addition,  President 
Heber  J.  Grant  pointed  out  that 
the  observer  of  this  law  will  find 
increased  knowledge,  as  promised 
in  ver^e  19  of  Section  89: 

No  man  who  breaks  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  can  gain  the  same  amount  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence  in  this 
world  as  the  man  who  obeys  that  law. 
I  don't  care  who  he  is  or  where  he 
comes  from,  his  mind  will  not  be  as 
clear,  and  he  cannot  advance  as  far 
and  as  rapidly  and  retain  his  power 
as  much  as  he  would  if  he  obeyed  the 
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Word    of    Wisdom.     (Conference    Re- 
port, April  1925,  page  10). 

WORD  OF  WISDOM   A 
COMMANDMENT 

As  early  as  September  9,  1851, 
President  Brigham  Young  before 
a  conference  of  the  Church  put 
a  motion  to  the  congregation  that 
they  discontinue  the  use  of  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  whiskey.  The 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
(Millennial  Star  14:35.)  In  the 
August  1867  conference,  Pres- 
ident Young  referred  to  the  last 
conference  "when  the  Lord  told 
him  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  call 
upon  the  saints  to  observe  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  and  that  they 
who  did  not  observe  it  would  in- 
crease in  the  spirit  of  the  world 
and  become  darkened  in  mind. 
(Journal  of  Discourses  12:117.) 

President  George  A.  Smith,  in 
1871,  said  that  a  person  loses  the 
Spirit  and  grows  cold  in  his  re- 
ligion when  he  does  not  keep  the 
Word  of  Wisdom.  (Ibid.,  14:212.) 
In  the  October  1880  general  con- 
ference the  membership  unan- 
imously voted  to  acept  the  rev- 
elations in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  as  binding  upon  the 
Church.  The  First  Presidency 
composed  of  President  Heber  J. 
Grant,  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  and 
David  O.  McKay,  in  the  October 
conference  1942,  said: 

.  .  .  we  reinvoke  obedience  to  God's 
law  of  health  given  us  by  God  Him- 
self. 

.  .  .  We  urge  the  Saints  to  quit 
trifling  with  this  law  and  so  to  live 
it  that  we  may  claim  its  promises 
(Improvement  Era,  Nov.  1942,  page 
687). 

The  Word  of  Wisdom  is  a  com- 
mandment! 

WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE? 

"Who's  on  the  Lord's  Side, 
Who?"  The  answer  to  this  ques- 


tion is  left  with  the  individual. 
As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  disci- 
ple of  the  Lord  will  keep  his  com- 
mandments and  ever  work  for 
the  cause  of  Zion.  As  to  the  in- 
dividual, the  Lord  has  held  out 
eternal  life  for  the  faithful.  But 
what  of  the  Church  which  is  com- 
posed of  individuals?  Definite  ob- 
jectives or  goals  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Lord. 

.  .  .  Arise  and  shine  forth,  that  thy 
light  may  be  a  standard  for  the  na- 
tions (D&C  115:5). 

.  .  .  that  the  church  may  stand  in- 
dependent above  all  other  creatures 
beneath  the  celestial  world  (Ibid., 
78:14). 

When  the  Saints  were  driven 
from  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
the  Lord  declared  that  this  was 
due,  in  part,  to  the  transgressions 
of  the  people — speaking  of  the 
Church  and  not  of  individuals — 
and  they  were  not  united  as  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  celestial 
kingdom.  In  order  to  realize  the 
grand  objective  of  establishing 
Zion  on  the  American  continent, 
as  commanded,  it  was  necessary 
that  this  be  done  through  living 
the  law.   (Ibid.,  105:1-5.) 

The  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments, including  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  will  bring  sanctification 
to  the  Church  and  exaltation  to 
the  individual. 

QUESTIONS  FOR   DISCUSSION 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  was 
the  Word  of  Wisdom  given? 

2.  Give  several  reasons  why  "the 
order  and  will  of  the  Lord"  re- 
quires obedience  to  that  will  by 
the  members  of  the  Church. 

3.  In  what  way  is  the  observance 
of  the  Word  of  Wisdom  related 
to  the  goal  of  perfection? 

4.  Name  some  ways  in  which  ob- 
servance of  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
brings  spiritual  benefits. 

5.  How  does  individual  obedience 
to  the  Word  of  Wisdom  affect 
the  Church? 
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Christine  H.   Robinson 

Message  70 — "Cease  to  Find  Fault  One  With  Another"  (D&C  88:124). 

For  First  Meeting,   March   1966 

Objective:  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  building  and  uplifting 
others  by  focusing  attention   upon  their  good  qualities. 


■  One  of  the  most  noble  accom- 
plishments in  this  world  is  to 
exercise  a  constructive,  uplifting 
influence  upon  others.  To  touch 
a  soul  and  to  encourage  that  soul 
to  reach  for  loftier  heights  is  far 
more  important  than  to  build 
monuments  of  stone  or  steel.  No 
one  of  us  is  without  influence. 
All  of  us  touch  the  lives  of  those 
about  us  for  good  or  for  ill.  If  we 
concentrate  upon  and  emphasize 
the  good  qualities  that  another 
possesses,  we  not  only  enlarge 
and  ennoble  our  own  character, 
but  we  help  another  to  live  up- 
ward and  outward  and  to  develop 
the  best  that  is  within  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  seek 
to  find  fault  we  soon  find  that 
our  own  personalities  become 
warped.  Our  criticism,  moreover, 
has  a  down-grading  effect  upon 
the  person  with  whom  we  have 
found  fault. 


In  speaking  of  faultfinding, 
President  McKay  has  said  that 
each  of  us  should  perform  his 
duty  honestly  and  conscientious- 
ly. We  should  not  interfere  with 
another  who  is  doing  something 
in  a  different  way.  When  we 
spend  our  time  finding  fault 
with  others,  we  neglect  our  own 
responsibilities  and  our  souls  be- 
come embittered,  our  minds  dis- 
torted, our  judgments  faulty, 
and  our  spirits  depressed.  (Path- 
ways to  Happiness,  page  86.) 

That  is  why  the  Lord  has  com- 
manded us  to  "Cease  to  find 
fault  one  with  another."  That  is 
why  the  wise  Solomon,  in  describ- 
ing seven  things  that  the  Lord 
hates,  pointed  out  that  five  of  the 
seven  are  directly  connected  with 
faultfinding.  Solomon  listed  these 
as,  "  a  lying  tongue  .  .  .  An  heart 
that  deviseth  wicked  imagina- 
tions, feet  that  be  swift  in  run- 
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ning  to  mischief,  A  false  witness 
that  speaketh  lies,  and  he  that 
soweth  discord  among  brethren" 
(Proverbs  6:17-19). 

Our  Father  in  heaven  has 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  val- 
ue of  a  soul.  He  knows  the  po- 
tential that  lies  within  us.  He 
knows,  as  his  sons  and  daughters, 
we  may  become  perfect,  even  as 
he  is  perfect,  if  we  concentrate 
on  and  magnify  the  fine  qual- 
ities that  each  of  us  possesses. 
To  do  this,  we  should  form  the 
habit  of  looking  only  for  the  good 
qualities  in  those  with  whom  we 
associate,  rather  than  seeing  all 
their  faults.  It  is  easy  for  us  to 
slip  into  the  error  of  faultfinding. 
Often  in  attempting  to  cover  up 
our  own  weaknesses,  we  may  try 
to  justify  or  rationalize  them  by 
looking  for  the  same  faults  in 
others.  This  thought  is  expressed 
in  the  anonymous  poem  which 
has  become  a  Latter-day  Saint 
hymn: 

Let  each  man  learn  to  know  himself; 
To  gain  that  knowledge  let  him  labor, 
Improve  those  failings  in  himself 
Which  he  condemns  so  in  his  neighbor. 
How  lenient  our  own  faults  we  view, 
And  conscience's  voice  adeptly 

smother, 
Yet,  oh,  how  harshly  we  review 
The  selfsame  failings  in  another! 

Example  sheds  a  genial  ray 
Of  light  which  men  are  apt  to  borrow, 
So  first  improve  yourself  today 
And    then    improve   your    friends    to- 
morrow. 
(Hymns,    Church    of   Jesus-Christ    of 
Latter-day  Saints,  page   91) 

The  story  is  told  about  a 
church  edifice  in  Germany  which 


is  famous  for  its  beautiful  stained- 
glass  windows.  These  windows, 
when  viewed  with  the  clear  rays 
of  the  sun  shining  through  them, 
are  marvelous  indeed.  Many  peo- 
ple are  touched  by  their  beauty. 
Yet,  many  other  visitors  who  do 
not  take  the  time  to  look  at  the 
windows  from  the  right  angle,  or 
who  see  them  on  a  dark  and 
foggy  day,  are  disillusioned  and 
dissatisfied.  They  see  nothing  to 
admire  and  only  find  fault  with 
the  church  building. 

So  it  is  with  many  of  us. 
In  evaluating  our  friends'  and 
neighbors'  personalities  and  char- 
acters, we  fail  to  view  their 
accomplishments  in  the  sunlight 
and  glow  of  charity.  We  do  not 
take  the  time  and  patience  to 
look  into  their  hearts.  We  let  our 
vision  of  them  become  clouded 
and  dimmed  through  misunder- 
standing. 

Let  us  "cease  to  find  fault  one 
with  another"  and  look  only  for 
the  good  in  others.  Let  us  realize 
that  often  the  mistakes  of  an- 
other might  have  been  our  own 
had  we  been  influenced  by  sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

Let  us  oft  speak  kind  words  to 
and  of  each  other.  Let  us  seek  to 
build  up  one  another,  to  give  en- 
couragement and  appreciation 
when  it  is  due.  Let  us  always  re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord 
when  he  said,  "Give,  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you;  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  to- 
gether, and  running  over  .  .  .  For 
with  the  same  measure  that  ye 
mete  withal  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again"  (Luke  6:38). 
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Hazel  S.  Cannon 

(A  Course  Expected  to  Be  Used  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Cleanliness  Is  Next  to  Godliness 

For  Second   Meeting,   March   1966 

Objective:  To  show  that  cleanliness  is  the  foundation  in  building 
a  lovely  physical  environment  for  the  family. 

Specific  help  on  different  cleaning  schedules  will  be  presented  in  the  next 
lesson,  which  will  be  a  continuation  of  "Cleanliness  Is  Next  to  Godliness." 


INTRODUCTION 

Is  there  anything  more  satisfy- 
ing than  a  clean  house — spark- 
ling windows,  immaculately  clean 
corners  and  baseboards,  fresh, 
sweet-smelling  beds,  and  beauti- 
ful clean  floors?  Cleanliness  can 
be  achieved  only  through  effec- 
tive planning,  know-how,  and 
work. 

Regard  housework  as  a  priv- 
ilege and  a  creative  experience. 
Look  upon  the  skills  of  cleaning 
a  house  not  as  goals  in  them- 
selves, but  as  a  means  to  secur- 
ing comfort,  beauty,  and  happy 
relationships  in  the  home. 

SET  YOUR  STANDARD 

A  standard  is  your  rule  for 
measurement  of  cleanliness,  and 
has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  result 
you  wish  to  obtain.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  quality  of 
housekeeping  done  in  the  home 
should  insure  each  family  mem- 


ber optimal  health  and  happiness. 
Every  Latter-day  Saint  home- 
maker  should  strive  to  set  a 
standard  of  cleanliness  of  which 
she  can  be  proud — a  standard 
which  says,  "I  love  my  home.  I 
want  my  children  to  remember 
a  house  that  shines." 

The  homemaker  should  as- 
sume the  initiative  in  determin- 
ing the  standard  she  feels  is 
consistent  with  her  particular 
family.  This  will  be  affected  by 
the  individual  family  setup:  (1) 
family  members  —  the  number, 
ages,  their  health,  interests,  ac- 
tivities, and  how  they  share 
cleaning  responsibilities;  (2)  the 
size  and  condition  of  the  house; 
(3)  the  season  of  the  year  and 
climate;  and  (4)  the  efficiency 
of  cleaning  equipment,  materials, 
and  methods  used. 

Case  Study  —  Determine  possible 
cleaning  standards  for  the  following 
family:     Father    who    is    ward    clerk; 
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mother  who  is  ward  Relief  Society 
work  meeting  leader  and  community 
leader;  John  who  is  seventeen,  plays 
basketball  for  his  high  school,  works 
in  a  grocery  store  on  Saturday  doing 
odd  jobs,  and  assists  with  the  Boy 
Scout  troop;  Annette  who  is  fifteen, 
plays  in  the  school  orchestra,  has  lots 
of  school  activities,  and  teaches  Pri- 
mary; David  who  is  twelve,  all  boy, 
and  is  trying  to  advance  as  fast  as  he 
can  in  the  Boy  Scout  program;  and 
Mary  who  is  six,  loves  pets,  and  is  in 
first  grade.  All  are  healthy  and 
have  agreed  to  share  the  cleaning  of 
the  house.  The  house,  an  older  home, 
is  modest  but  adequate  with  the  av- 
erage-sized kitchen,  small  dining  room, 
a  living  room,  three  bedrooms,  and  a 
bath.  It  has  an  unfinished  basement. 
The  house  is  in  good  condition  but 
needs  redecorating.  The  season  is  late 
winter  or  early  spring  in  a  temperate 
climate.  The  tank-type  vacuum  clean- 
er is  fairly  new;  the  other  equipment 
is  in  average  condition  but  of  rather 
poor  quality.  The  mother  doesn't  seem 
to  find  time  to  try  new  methods  of 
cleaning.  (Limit  discussion  to  no  more 
than  four  minutes.) 

PLAN  YOUR  WORK 
WORK  YOUR  PLAN 

A  busy  mother  who  maintained 
a  clean,  sparkling  home  and  yet 
had  time  for  her  husband  and 
family  and  who  enriched  her  life 
with  Church  activities  and  some 
civic  responsibilities  confided, 
"Housekeeping  by  the  inch  is  a 
cinch,  but  housekeeping  by  the 
ward  is  hard."* 

A  regular  work  plan  or  sched- 
ule will  avoid  many  hours  of 
laborious  cleaning.  The  kitchen 
range  is  a  case  in  point.  Quick 
cleaning  each  day,  wiping  up 
spills  carefully  as  they  occur,  and 
weekly  attention  will  avoid  hours 
of  tedious  scouring  and  cleaning 
after  months  of  neglect.  You  may 

*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Virginia  F.  Cutler 
at  Utah  State  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation Convention,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  April  1956. 


not  always  be  able  to  adhere  to 
a  schedule  (and  it  is  vital  that 
it  possess  flexibility),  but  make 
one  and  write  it  down  on  paper  or 
on  a  bulletin  board  where  you 
can  consult  it  each  day.  It  will 
help  you  to  think  more  clearly 
and  find  better  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. Following  a  schedule  leads 
to  establishing  proper  habits;  it 
eliminates  frustrating  little  de- 
cisions which  must  be  made  con- 
stantly. In  making  your  plan  be 
certain  that  it  is  family-centered. 
Remember,  you  can  be  master 
of  the  situation.  You  have  the 
schedule;  the  schedule  should 
not  have  you! 

In  determining  your  plans 
carefully  consider:  (1)  What 
needs  to  be  cleaned,  (2)  how 
often  it  needs  to  be  cleaned,  (3) 
how  long  it  will  take,  and  (4) 
the  order  which  is  best.  Again, 
keep  your  standard  high  and 
consider  the  conditions  in  your 
home. 

HINTS  THAT  HELP 

1.  Creative  management  and  teach- 
ing are  jobs  of  the  homemaker.  How 
can  you  get  everyone  in  the  act? 
Maintaining  a  shining  home  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  member  of  the 
family.  How  might  the  counseling 
period  of  the  Family  Home  Evening 
be  used  to  discuss  cleaning  problems 
in  the  home? 

2.  Alternate  light  and  heavy  work, 
jobs  that  are  fun  and  jobs  that  are 
tedious. 

3.  Study  your  working  ways;  try  to 
improve  them. 

4.  Buy  articles  and  furnishings 
with  upkeep  and  cleaning  in  mind. 

5.  Clean  up  and  put  away  tools  and 
equipment  as  you  go. 

SUMMARY 

The  Lord  said,  "And  let  all  things 
be  done  in  cleanliness  before  me" 
(D&C  42:41).  In  what  ways  can  a 
clean,    neat    house   make    for    greater 
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spirituality  in  the  home?  Be  an  im- 
aginative and  creative  housekeeper. 
Think  ahead,  study,  and  work — if 
the  schedule  fails,  try  again.  Devise 
better  ways  of  polishing  the  silver,  of 
splashing  in  the  dishpan,  of  making 
your  hooked  rug  a  vision  of  beauty. 
Build  a  lovely  physical  environment; 
it  will  inspire  your  family;  it  will  be 


self -fulfillment  for  you,  the  keeper  of 
the  house. 

TO  DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT: 

Challenge  each  sister  carefully  to 
evaluate  her  own  work  schedule. 
Challenge  her  to  attempt  to  remedy 
one  or  two  cleaning  problems  during 
the  coming  month. 


Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Lesson  3  (No.   15  in  series) — Personal  Standards 

For  Third   Meeting,   March   1966 

Objective:  To  point  out  the  importance  of  personal  standards 

in  the  development  of  character. 


LESSON   14  FOLLOW-UP 

The  Home  Doing  suggestion 
concluding  lesson  14  was  the  re- 
reading of  the  lesson  or,  if  avail- 
able, the  reading  of  the  1966 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  lessons 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Several  expressions 
from  the  class  members  as  to 
points  clarified  by  this  reading 
might  be  helpful  to  all  class 
members. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  lesson  deals  with  personal 
standards  and  must,  of  necessity, 
be  self-analyzing.  It  aims  to  call 
our  collective  attention  to  the 
need  and  the  value  of  an  in- 
dividual review  of  one's  personal 
standards  as  they  relate  to  the 


principles  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
the  development  of  one's  char- 
acter, which  we  may  say  is  the 
total  result  of  one's  beliefs,  at- 
titudes, and  actions. 

THE  SELF-IMAGE 

Although  all  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  fact,  each  of  us  possesses, 
within  the  realm  of  the  conscious 
or  subconscious  mind,  a  self- 
image.  This  is  the  image  of  the 
person  we  believe  that  we  are 
or  would  like  to  be;  the  person 
we  hope  others  recognize  us  toi 
be.  ' 

An  early  and  obvious  manifes-' 
tation  of  this  image  is  that  of 
the  small  child  who  makes  bet 
lieve  he  is  a  policeman,  an  In- 
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dian,  a  parent,  or  perhaps  a 
friend.  He  may  identify  so  close- 
ly with  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion as  to  follow  closely  even 
specific  mannerisms. 

Years  of  experience,  however, 
may  and  should  discipline  an 
individual  to  a  self-image  more 
in  harmony  with  the  realities  of 
his  particular  life.  It  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  a  self-image 
persists  and  is  influenced  by  the 
principles  in  which  a  person  be- 
lieves and  by  the  standard  of 
performance  which  his  beliefs 
dictate. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  how 
important  is  the  self-image  in 
motivating  or  restraining  our  ac- 
tions? Often  we  hear  such  com- 
ments as  the  following: 

1.  I  could  never  do  such  a  thing. 
It  just  wouldn't  be  like  me. 

2.  I  couldn't  do  that.  If  I  did,  I 
would  not  be  able  to  live  with  myself. 

3.  I  do  this  service  because  I  be- 
lieve in  its  purpose  and  value.  The 
principle  involved  is  warp  and  woof 
of  my  very  being. 

Do  not  such  comments  indi- 
cate how  important  is  the  stan- 
dard of  values  we  incorporate  in 
our  self-image?  Let  us  not  be- 
come discouraged  in  striving  to 
attain  the  ideal  self-image. 

HOW  WOULD  YOU   ACT? 

Analyze  the  following  situa- 
tion and,  in  keeping  with  your 
own  personal  standard,  indicate 
with  a  check  what  you  would  do. 

If  a  person  whom  you  know  is  being 
gossiped  about,  would  you: 

A.  Listen  quietly  without  comment, 
although  you  know  that  some  of  the 
statements  are  untrue? 

B.  Add  further  to  the  gossip? 

C.  Check  the  trend  of  disparaging 
conversation  by  relating  something 
good  about   the  person? 


THE   BASIC  VALUES 

Personal  standards  of  Chris- 
tian living  must  be  based  upon 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 
They  are  both  source  and  defini- 
tion. 

When  questioned  by  the  Phar- 
isee lawyer  as  to  the  "great 
commandment  in  the  law,"  Jesus 
answered : 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is 
the  first  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself 
(Matt.  22:37-39). 

The  Articles  of  Faith  enumer- 
ate many  specific  truths  which 
Latter-day  Saints  also  believe 
and  accept.  From  the  Thirteenth 
Article  we  have  the  following: 
"We  believe  in  being  honest, 
true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtu- 
ous, and  in  doing  good  to  all 
men.  .  .  ." 

How  do  we  rate,  individually, 
in  our  attitude  and  belief  relative 
to  these  personal  virtues? 

Let  us  consider  the  virtue  of 
personal  honesty.  Honesty,  no 
doubt,  is  a  personal  virtue  in- 
cluded in  the  moral  standard  of 
all  of  us.  How  honest,  however, 
are  we?  How  consistent  is  our 
performance?  In  business?  In  our 
social  life?  In  our  homes? 

EXAMPLE  STORY 

Robert,  age  eleven,  brings 
from  his  friend's  home  a  puzzle 
game  which  he  says  he  is  quite 
sure  his  friend  does  not  wish  to 
keep.  His  mother  explains  that 
unless  the  game  has  actually 
been  given  to  him  it  is  not  his  to 
keep.  She  insists  that  Robert  re- 
turn the  game,  which  he  does. 
The  mother  is  now  satisfied  that 
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her  young  son  understands  the 
meaning  of  honesty. 

Some  time  later  Robert  an- 
nounces that  he  has  been  asked 
to  give  a  two-and-one-half -minute 
talk  on  the  subject,  "I  Believe  in 
Being  Honest."  The  mother  be- 
comes excited  with  the  thought 
of  her  son  fulfilling  this  impor- 
tant assignment.  She  impresses 
upon  him  the  need  to  speak 
clearly  and  to  be  neatly  dressed, 
and  asks  him  what  he  is  going 
to  say. 

"I  don't  know,"  Robert  an- 
swers. "Why  don't  you  write  it 
for  me?" 

Here  is  a  crucial  point  relative 
to  honesty  in  this  illustrative 
story.  There  are  alternatives  of 
action  which  the  mother  might 
take: 

1.  If  Robert  is  mature  enough  to 
prepare  his  talk  without  assistance, 
the  mother  should  encourage  him  to 
do  so.  She  might,  of  course,  wish  to 
hear  the  talk  before  it  is  given,  which 
would  give  her  an  opportunity  to  see 
that  Robert  has  the  proper  under- 
standing of  honesty  and  to  clarify 
any  points  that  may  need  clarifica- 
tion. 

2.  If  Robert  definitely  needs  his 
mother's  assistance  in  preparing  his 
talk,  she  might  tell  him  that  the  story 
of  his  own  experience  or  ideas  about 
being  honest,  told  in  his  own  words, 
would  be  helpful  to  other  children 
who  are  also  learning  about  honesty. 
She  might  add  that  she  will  help  him 
if  he  needs  her  to  do  so.  She  might 
also  remind  him  that  since  the  title 
of  his  talk  is  "I  Believe  in  Being 
Honest,"  it  should  express  his  own 
thoughts  about  honesty.  This  pro- 
cedure might  help  him  to  recall  her 
recent  teaching  as  to  honesty  and 
thus   reinforce    that   teaching. 

How  developing  it  would  be 
for  Robert,  thus  assisted,  to  say, 
"My  talk  today  is  called  'I  Be- 
lieve in  Being  Honest.'  My  mo- 
ther is  helping  me  to  understand 


what  it  means  to  be  honest  and 
why  it  is  important  that  every- 
one be  honest.  She  helped  me 
prepare  my  talk."  For  Robert, 
how  developing  this  would  be, 
and  for  the  audience,  how  re- 
freshing! 

What  is  the  difference  between 
a  mother  writing  a  talk  for  her 
child  and  the  child  preparing  his 
own  talk  with  the  mother's  guid- 
ance? 

THEY  SAY  AND  DO   NOT 

How  important  is  it  that  we 
live  what  we  believe — that  we 
are  true  to  the  personal  stan- 
dard we  set  for  ourselves? 

This  above  all:    to  thine  own  self  be 

true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the 

day, 
Thou  can'st  not  then  be  false  to  any 

man. 

There  is  wisdom  in  these  lines 
by  William  Shakespeare.  There 
is,  however,  no  statement  in  all 
literature  comparable  to  the 
Savior's  denunciation  of  those 
who  were  false  to  their  professed 
beliefs.  Speaking  of  the  law- 
givers— the  learned  religious 
leaders  of  his  time — he  said: 

The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit 
in  Moses'  seat:  All  therefore  whatso- 
ever they  bid  you  observe,  that  ob- 
serve and  do;  but  do  not  ye  after 
their  works:  for  they  say,  and  do 
not  (Matt.  23:2,  3). 

Specific  hypocrisies  are  then 
listed: 

.  .  .  they  bind  heavy  burdens  and 
grievous  to  be  borne,  .  .  .  but  they 
themselves  will  not  move  them  with 
one  of  their  fingers. 

.  .  .  their  works  they  do  for  to  be 
seen  of  men. 

.  .  .  love  the  uppermost  room  at 
feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogues. 
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Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phar- 
isees, hypocrites!  for  ye  devour 
widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence 
make  long  prayer.   .   .   . 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phar- 
isees, hypocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithe  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and 
have  omitted  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith.    .    .    . 

Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a 
gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel  (Matt. 
23:4-6,  14,  23-24). 

Are  not  these  words  of  the 
Savior  as  relevant  today  as  when 
uttered  nearly  2,000  years  ago? 

Are  we  not  all  guilty,  to  some 
degree,  of  being  pretenders  to 
virtues  which  we  really  do  not 
possess? 

Do  we  not  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel?  (Enlarge  upon 
small  imperfections  and  ignore  a 
more  serious  problem?) 

Do  we  follow  the  letter  of  the 
law — paying  "tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin"  and  omit  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law? 
(Failing  to  use  mercy  and  faith 
in  our  judgment  of  one  another?) 

We  often  may  forget  that 
when  we  fail  to  live  as  we  profess 
to  live,  we  may  weaken,  even 
destroy,  the  faith  of  others. 
Mothers  may  nullify  the  positive 
value  of  their  teachings  by  failing 
to  live  according  to  their  ex- 
pressed beliefs. 

What  might  result  from  such 
statements  as  the  following: 

1.  Mother  to  daughter:  "Go  to  the 
door,  dear,  and  say  I'm  not  at  home." 

2.  Mother  to  son:  "Why  don't  you 
step  on  the  gas?  There  is  no  police- 
man  in   sight." 

Jesus  forgave  the  humble  and 
repentant  sinner.  He  paid  tribute 
to  Nathanael  in  these  words,  "Be- 
hold, an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile!"  (no  deceit) 
(John  1:47).  But  he  spoke  with 
scorn  of  those  who  did  not  live 


the    moral    principles    to    which 
they  claimed  belief. 

THE  STATIONARY  STANDARD 
VERSUS  THE  GROWING   STANDARD 

We  grow  in  wisdom  through 
our  experiences  and  as  our  un- 
derstanding of  temporal  and 
spiritual  laws  enlarges.  How 
should  this  affect  our  personal 
standards?  (Suggestion:  Our 
standards  of  belief  and  what  we 
expect  of  ourselves  by  way  of 
performance  should  rise.  Do  they 
always  do  so?) 

Note  and  discuss  the  following 
comments  which  illustrate,  by 
way  of  contrast,  both  the  station- 
ary and  the  growing  personal 
standard: 

1.  I  seem  to  act  at  times  as  if  I 
were  still  a  young  girl.  Why  don't  I 
grow  up? 

2.  The  experiences  of  the  past  year 
should  have  made  me  more  generous 
with  other  people.  But  apparently 
they  have  not. 

3.  I  once  thought  that  I  would  never 
bear  my  testimony  before  a  group. 
I  didn't  think  it  mattered  and  I,  also, 
was  too  timid.  But  I  have  seen  women 
grow  in  ability  to  express  themselves 
through  repeatedly  bearing  their 
testimonies.  My  point  of  view  has 
changed.  I  have  received  many  bless- 
ings and  I  am  bearing  my  testimony 
today  to  acknowledge  the  blessings 
of  my  Heavenly  Father,  and  I  shall 
do  so   again. 

What  has  happened  to  the  fol- 
lowing person's  personal  stan- 
dards? 

4.  Now  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Church  my  ideas  regarding  personal 
behavior  have  changed.  It  is  as  if  I 
had  suddenly  developed  a  new  con- 
science. I  am  no  longer  satisfied  with 
my    former   performance. 

FOR   HOME   DOING 

Personal  Check  List 

1.  Check  the  qualities  listed  below 
which  you  honestly  believe  apply  to 
you. 
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2.  Underline  the  qualities  which 
you  think  may  be  in  your  self-image 
without  ample  justification,  because 
you  wish   they  were. 

3.  Try  in  even  one  single  area,  to 
lessen  the  gap  between  standard  of 
belief  and   performance. 

I  envision  myself  as  being: 

honest  humble        obedient 

jealous  thrifty  conservative 

resourceful        timid  appreciative 

creative  a   worrier 

generous    with    others 

sound    in   making   judgments 

blessed  with  leadership  ability 

(name  others) 

FOR   DISCUSSION 

The  questions  that  appear  in 
the  lesson,  plus  these  three: 

1.  Do  we  frequently  acknowledge 
and  commend  specific  talents  of  only 
those  from  whom  we  may  expect  to 
receive   favors? 

2.  Why  is  it  easy  to  overrate  one's 
ability  and  virtues? 

3.  Is  it  easy  to  depreciate  one's 
personal   abilities? 

IN  CONCLUSION 

We  frequently  quote  the  fa- 
miliar statement  "No  man  is  an 


island.  No  man  stands  alone/' 
for  we  know  that  we  influence 
others  for  good  or  ill,  and,  like- 
wise, we  are  influenced  by  the 
attitude,  words,  and  actions  of 
others.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
to  the  extent  that  each  individual 
will  be  held  responsible  for  his 
own  life,  each  does  stand  alone. 

Likewise,  we  are  blessed  by  our 
own  individual  worthy  thoughts 
and  actions,  and  not  by  the  vir- 
tues of  friend  or  neighbor,  how- 
ever close  the  association  may  be. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  mother 
will  want  to  consider  this  fact  as 
she  reviews  her  own  personal 
standards  and  as  she  teaches  her 
children  in  the  home.  (See  D&C 
68:25-28.)  She  will  want  them  to 
understand  how  important  it  is 
for  each  one  to  build  worthy 
ideals,  as  a  basis  of  the  personal 
standard,  and  she  will  want  them 
to  realize  that  to  achieve  an 
inner  peace  one  must  live  in  har- 
mony with  that  standard. 


For  Nancy  After  a  Day  Together 

Vesta  N.   Fairbaim 

A  friend  is  forever. 

As  precious  as  fine-cut  crystal, 

Beautiful  as  clustered  jade  grapes  and  vined  leaves, 
Rich  as  color — cerise  and  pink,  lavender,  blue,  and  green- 
Delicate  as  translucent  shells, 
Lovely  as  petals — azalea,  orchid,  rose — 
Refreshing  as  mountain  spring  water, 
Sustaining  as  the  living  rock, 
Warm  as  firelight  and  flame, 
And  more  to  be  cherished. 
A  friend  is  forever. 
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Dr.  Bruce  B.  Clark 

Lesson  13 — The  Place  of  Suffering  in  Life — Part  II 

(Text:  Out  of  the  Best  Books,  pp.  372-379,  386-396,  and  405-419) 

For  Fourth  Meeting,  March  1966 

Objective:  To  show  how  hardship  and  suffering  can  strengthen  character 

if  we  respond  to  them  maturely. 


■  The  lesson  for  this  month  is  a 
continuation  of  last  month's  les- 
son, concerned  with  the  nature  of 
grief  and  with  man's  resources  in 
time  of  suffering,  but  focusing, 
more  particularly,  on  the  fact 
that  sorrow  and  hardship  are 
largely  what  we  make  them.  If 
we  let  ourselves  be  weak  and 
short-sighted,  they  can  destroy 
faith  and  corrode  character;  but 
if  we  react  with  understanding, 
remembering  God's  eternal  plan 
for  mankind,  they  can  build  faith 
and  strengthen  character. 

Four  selections  are  covered  by 
this  lesson:  two  short  stories 
(Mansfield's  "The  Fly"  and 
Gorky's  "Boless"),  one  short 
poem  (Hopkins's  "Thou  Art  In- 
deed Just,  Lord") ,  and  one  longer 
poem  (Wordsworth's  "Michael"). 
The  literature  leader  may  wish  to 
cover  all  four  selections,  or  may 
prefer  to  concentrate  on  only  one 
or  two  or  three  of  the  four.  A 
valuable  hour  could,  for  example, 
be  spent  studying  "Michael" 
alone.  Each  leader  may  choose 
the  selections  she  feels  she  can 


teach  most  effectively  for  her 
group. 

To  bring  the  problem  covered 
by  this  lesson  sharply  into  focus, 

I  recall  an  incident  still  vivid  in 
my  memory  that  occurred  in  1944, 
over  twenty  years  ago.  A  neigh- 
bor who  was  a  prominent  leader 
in  the  valley  where  I  was  living, 
stood  up  in  fast  and  testimony 
meeting  one  Sunday  to  say  he  had 
no  fear  for  his  handsome  young 
son,  who  was  on  his  way  overseas 
to  participate  in  the  World  War 

II  invasion  of  Europe.  "He  has 
always  been  a  good  son,"  said  the 
man,  "honest  and  clean  and 
Church-active.  He  has  just  re- 
turned from  an  honorable  mission 
and  has  been  through  the  temple. 
I  know  the  Lord  will  protect  him 
and  bring  him  back  to  us."  Three 
weeks  later  the  son  was  dead, 
killed  in  mid-air  in  a  paratroop 
invasion  before  he  even  had  time 
to  set  foot  on  French  soil.  And 
the  father  became  a  bitter,  beaten 
man!  So  grief -stricken  was  he,  so 
shattered  in  his  faith,  that  he 
felt  the  Lord  had  totally  deserted 
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him  and  all  the  world  was  against 
him.  Moreover,  he  never  recovered 
from  the  shock.  He  withdrew 
from  Church  activity,  became  sul- 
len and  brooding  in  attitude,  and 
died  a  few  years  later,  still  over- 
whelmed and  embittered  by  the 
grief  he  could  not  comprehend. 

Such  deaths  do  occur,  and  we 
need  to  be  prepared  to  accept 
them  without  collapse  of  faith 
and  character,  even  when,  in  our 
limited  mortal  vision,  we  may 
not  fully  understand  them. 

"Thou  Art  Indeed  Just,  Lord" 

As  explored  more  fully  on 
pages  394-396  of  the  text,  the 
problem  exposed  by  this  incident 
and  by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins's 
poem  "Thou  Art  Indeed  Just, 
Lord"  should  not  be  ignored. 
While  it  may  be  generally  true 
that  righteous  people  prosper  in 
business  and  health,  all  of  us 
also  know  that  sometimes  right- 
eous people  suffer  all  manner  of 
earthly  hardships  and  calamities. 
Business  disaster  sometimes  over- 
takes the  faithful,  and  the  rav- 
ages of  disease,  plus  the  shock  of 
sudden  accidents,  cut  down  saint 
as  well  as  sinner,  and  sometimes 
in  the  vigor  of  youth  as  well  as  in 
the  feebleness  of  age.  Clean  living 
is  not  a  guarantee  that  one  will 
never  have  problems,  nor  should 
we  expect  this.  The  very  purpose 
of  life  is  to  strengthen  character 
through  meeting  challenges. 

Moreover,  life  is  everlasting, 
and  the  sufferings  of  mortality 
are  not  the  same  when  viewed 
from  the  vantage-point  of  immor- 
tality. The  rewards  of  righteous 
living  are  ultimately  spiritual,  not 
material.  Righteousness  will  not 
guarantee  man  against  tribula- 
tion, but  it  will  fortify  his  spirit 
to  meet  whatever  tribulations  life 


offers  and  to  mature  his  charac- 
ter for  the  responsibilities  of  the 
eternal  future.  The  great  reward 
of  righteous  living,  available  to 
all,  is  not  material  prosperity  and 
freedom  from  hardship,  but  spiri- 
tual peace  of  mind  and  the 
serenity  that  comes  with  a  free 
conscience  and  a  testimony  of 
the  truth. 

"The  Fly" 

"The  Fly"  by  Katherine  Mans- 
field is  included  in  the  text  (see 
pp.  372-379)  and  in  this  month's 
lesson  principally  as  a  powerful, 
dramatic  little  story  portraying  a 
man  who  has  an  unhealthy  re- 
action to  grief.  Instead  of  accept- 
ing the  death  of  his  son  and  ad- 
justing to  it  with  the  passing  of 
years,  the  man  nurses  his  sorrow 
to  keep  it  painfully  alive  so  that 
the  grief  that  once  was  genuine 
turns  into  sentimental  self-pity. 
We,  of  course,  admire  a  person 
who  loves  so  deeply  that  the 
memory  of  a  beloved  one  remains 
strong  long  after  death  has  taken 
the  one  beloved.  We  can  hardly 
admire  the  person,  however,  who 
wallows  in  self-pity  and  enjoys 
feeling  sorry  for  himself  as  the 
old  man  in  "The  Fly"  does.  If  the 
literature  leader  chooses  to  teach 
this  story,  she  should  turn  to 
Out  of  the  Best  Books,  where  it 
is  printed  in  full  with  a  detailed 
discussion. 

"Boless" 

"Boless"  by  the  great  Rus- 
sion  author  Maxim  Gorky  is  also 
included  in  this  month's  lesson. 
Here  our  interest  centers  on  the 
contrast  between  the  huge,  home- 
ly Polish  woman  Teresa  and  the 
smug,  callous,  preachy  Pan  Stu- 
dent. We  are  touched  by  the  pa- 
thetic    story     of     Teresa,     that 
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"mastadon  in  petticoats,"  be- 
cause we  are  reminded  that  large 
and  homely  women  have  hearts 
just  as  tender,  desires  for  love 
just  as  intense,  loneliness  just  as 
deep,  and  capacity  for  compan- 
ionship just  as  great  as  do  dainty 
and  pretty  women.  We  are  an- 
noyed by  the  insensitivity,  the 
bored  callousness  of  Pan  Student, 
who  talks  about  the  need  for 
sympathy  and  understanding,  but 
lacks  genuine  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. Again,  the  literature 
leader  who  chooses  to  teach  this 
story  will  find  it  with  a  full  dis- 
cussion on  pages  386-393  of  the 
text. 

"Michael" 

Because  it  is  more  easily  avail- 
able to  readers  who  may  not  have 
a  copy  of  the  Relief  Society  lit- 
erature text,  William  Words- 
worth's great  narrative  poem 
"Michael"  is  given  central  dis- 
cussion in  this  month's  lesson. 
The  poem  is  so  famous  that  it  can 
be  found  in  almost  any  volume  of 
Wordsworth's  poems  or  of  Eng- 
lish romantic  literature  in  almost 
any  library.  And  it  is  included  in 
full  with  a  detailed  discussion  on 
pages  405-419  of  Out  of  the  Best 
Books. 

Most  readers  and  critics  agree 
that  "Michael"  is  Wordsworth's 
greatest  narrative  poem  and  one 
of  the  finest  short  narrative 
poems  of  the  world's  literature. 
Also,  it  is  an  impressive  study  of 
the  nature  of  suffering  in  human 
experience.  Written  in  stately, 
dignified,  even  majestic  blank 
verse,  it  tells  a  simple  story  but 
also  a  beautiful  and  powerful 
story.  Indeed,  so  impressive  is  its 
simple  tragic  power  for  most 
readers  that,  once  fully  experi- 
enced, it  will  remain  in  the  mem- 


ory forever,  like  an  incident  out 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

"Michael"  opens  with  a  thirty- 
nine-line  introduction  which  sets 
the  dignified,  reverent  tone  of  the 
poem  and  in  which  Wordsworth 
explains  why  he  is  writing  it:  that 
in  a  remote  mountain  valley 
which  as  a  boy  he  knew,  there  is 
a  "staggering  heap  of  unhewn 
stones"  around  which  centers  an 
old  and  moving  legend  which  he 
wishes  to  retell  "for  the  delight 
of  a  few  natural  hearts."  He  then 
goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  the  old 
shepherd  Michael.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  the  poem: 

Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 
There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Michael  was 

his   name; 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong 

of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth 

to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength:  his  mind  was 

keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was 

prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of 

all   winds, 
Of   blasts   of   every   tone;    and,   often- 
times, 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the 

South 
Make   subterraneous    music,    like    the 

noise 
Of  bagpipes  on  distant  Highland  hills. 

In  every  way  Michael  was 
noble  and  good,  and,  like  Abra- 
ham of  old,  he  was  blessed  in 
his  old  age  with  a  son  named 
Luke,  whom  he  loved  deeply  and 
with  whom  he  formed  a  beauti- 
ful, gentle,  profound  companion- 
ship. 

But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old, 

could  stand 
Against  the  mountain   blasts;   and   to 

the  heights, 
Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary 

ways, 
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He  with  his  Father  daily  went,   and 

they 
Were    as    companions,   why   should    I 

relate 
That     objects    which     the     Shepherd 

loved  before 
Were  dearer  now?  that  from  the  Boy 

there  came 
Feelings    and    emanations — things 

which  were 
Light   to   the   sun   and   music   to    the 

wind; 
And  that  the  old  Man's  heart  seemed 

born  again? 

When  the  son  was  eighteen, 
and  Michael  eighty-four,  finan- 
cial difficulties  pressed  upon  the 
family  in  the  form  of  a  "debt  of 
honor." 

Long  before  the  time 
Of  which  I  speak,  the  Shepherd  had 

been  bound 
In  surety  for  his  brother's  son,  a  man 
Of    an    industrious    life,    and    ample 

means; 
But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
Had   pressed   upon  him;    and  old 

Michael  now 
Was   summoned   to   discharge   the 

forfeiture, 
A  grievous  penalty,  but  little  less 
Than  half  his  substance. 

After  much  discussion  it  was 
agreed  that  Luke  should  be  sent 
to  work  for  a  distant  kinsman  to 
relieve  the  financial  stress.  Decid- 
ing to  send  him  away  was  most 
difficult  for  Michael  and  his  wife 
Isabel,  for  they  loved  the  boy 
deeply.  But  their  love  for  their 
land  was  equally  great.  And  the 
only  possibility  for  keeping  the 
land  as  an  inheritance  for  the  son 
was  to  allow  the  son  to  be  away 
for  a  few  years,  thus  earning  suf- 
ficient money  to  discharge  the  in- 
debtedness and  return  to  his 
parents  and  the  land  they  all 
loved.  So  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  departure. 

But  before  the  old  father  and 
the  young  son  separated,  Michael 
took  Luke  into  the  hills  where 


they  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a 
sheepfold  as  a  covenant  of  their 
faith  in  and  devotion  to  each 
other.  Michael  assured  Luke  that 
at  eighty-four  he  still  was  "strong 
and  hale,"  and  while  Luke  was 
gone  he  would  use  the  pile  of 
gathered  stones  to  build  the 
sheepfold  and  to  do  the  other 
work  now  performed  by  the  two 
together.  He  counseled  his  son: 

".  .  .  Lay  now  the  cornerstone, 
As  I  requested;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 
When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil 

men 
Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my 

Son, 
And  of  this  moment;  hither  turn  thy 

thoughts, 
And  God  will  strengthen  thee:    amid 

all  fear 
And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that 

thou 
May'st  bear  in  mind  the  life  thy 

Fathers  lived, 
Who,    being    innocent,    did    for    that 

cause 
Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.  Now,  fare 

thee  well — 
When    thou    return'st,    thou    in    this 

place  wilt  see 
A  work  which  is  not  here:  a  covenant 
'Twill  be  between  us;  but,  whatever 

fate 
Befall  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the 

last, 
And    bear    thy    memory   with    me   to 

the  grave. 

Then  Michael  and  Luke  sepa- 
rated. At  first  good  reports  came 
of  the  son,  but  months  later  Luke 
"began  to  slacken  in  his  duty," 
and  "in  the  dissolute  city  gave 
himself  to  evil  courses:  ignominy 
and  shame  fell  on  him,  so  that  he 
was  driven  at  last  to  seek  a  hid- 
ing-place beyond  the  seas."  Old 
Michael  was  somewhat  sustained 
in  his  grief  by  his  deep  love,  for 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of 

love; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which 

else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the 

heart. 
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But  partly  his  love  was,  in 
very  fact,  responsible  for  his 
grief,  for  there  is  no  grief  more 
harsh  than  that  of  faith  betrayed. 
Thus,  bearing  the  burden  of  his 
sorrow,  Michael  went  about  his 
daily  work  suffering  in  silence, 
often  sitting  in  numb  loneliness 
at  the  site  of  the  unfinished 
sheepfold,  anguishedly  disap- 
pointed in  his  erring  son,  but  still 
loving  him,  even  as  God  must  feel 
for  his  erring  earth  children. 

I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one 

who  well 
Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he 

was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy 

news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth 

to  age 
Of  an  unusual   strength.    Among   the 

rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun 

and  cloud, 
And    listened    to    the    wind;    and,    as 

before, 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labor  for  his 

sheep, 
And   for   the   land,   his   small   inheri- 
tance. 
And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to 

time 
Did   he   repair   to   build   the   Fold   of 

which 
His  flock  had  need.  'Tis  not  forgotten 

yet 
The   pity    which    was    then    in    every 

heart 
For   the    old    Man — and    'tis   believed 

by  all 
That    many    and    many    a    day    he 

thither  went, 
And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 

Now,  says  Wordsworth  in  the 
closing  passage  of  the  poem, 
many  years  have  passed  since 
Michael  and  his  wife  died.  All 
that  remains  are  the  unhewn 
stones  out  of  which  the  sheepfold 
was  to  be  built — and  the  legend 
of  the  grand  old  man  who  bore 
his  grief  with  such  tragic  dignity. 

It  is  a  powerful  and  unforget- 


tably sad  and  beautiful  story.  In 
a  way,  although  perhaps  Words- 
worth did  not  think  of  this,  it  is 
the  Prodigal  Son  parable  retold, 
but  with  the  son  not  returning. 
Its  ethical  message  is  not  only  to 
parents  who  may  suffer  as 
Michael  suffered,  but  also  to 
children — and  all  of  us  are  chil- 
dren— who  may  falter  as  Luke 
faltered,  and  who  through  the 
poem  may  be  strengthened  in 
our  desire  to  fulfill  the  faith  in 
us  of  those  who  love  us. 

As  one  aspect  of  the  story, 
note  that  old  Michael  becomes 
a  greater,  more  heroic  figure 
through  his  suffering.  Suffering 
dignifies  and  deepens  him.  Some- 
one has  defined  tragedy  as  the 
spectacle  of  a  heroic  figure  suf- 
fering heroically.  We  admire  as 
well  as  pity  a  character  of  tragic 
stature,  even  as  Michael  is. 
Wordsworth  once  said  of  himself, 
"A  deep  distress  hath  humanized 
my  soul."  Is  there  a  kind  of  un- 
derstanding, a  largeness  of  the 
soul,  which  comes  through  per- 
sonal suffering,  and  can  come  in 
no  other  way?  Is  there  a  majesty 
of  the  human  spirit  that  becomes 
most  clearly  visible  only  in  a 
moment  of  defeat  and  disaster? 

Thoughts  and  Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  specific  evidences  are  there 
in  "The  Fly"  that  the  father's  grief 
is  unhealthy  and  self-pitying  rath- 
er than  healthy  and  mature? 

2.  What  are  the  dangers,  as  suggested 
in  "The  Fly"  and  in  Hopkins's 
poem  "Thou  Art  Indeed  Just, 
Lord,"  of  placing  too  much  ex- 
pectation in  material  rewards  for 
righteous  living  rather  than  in 
spiritual  rewards? 

3.  What  specific  evidences  are  there 
in  "Boless"  that  Pan  Student  is 
not  as  genuinely  sympathetic  and 
understanding  as  he  pretends  to 
be? 
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4.  Discuss   how   the   dignified   blank-  suffering   with    the  shallowness   of 
verse  language  and  form  of  "Mic-  the  old  man's  in  "The  Fly." 
hael"  are  appropriate  for  the  story  6.    What  qualities  make  "Michael"  a 
that  is  told.  great  piece  of  literature?  Does  it 

5.  Contrast  the  dignity  of  Michael's  have  weaknesses? 

*  Note:    CORRECT  NUMBERING  OF  LITERATURE  LESSONS 

The  lesson  "Growth  Through  Experience,"  which  was  printed  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Magazine,  should  have  been  numbered  11;  and  the  lesson 
"The  Place  of  Suffering  in  Life" — Part  I,  printed  in  the  November  Magazine, 
should  have  been  No.  12. 


Under  the  Surface 


Ruth  House 

I  have  told  my  husband  many  times,  as  I  cleaned  the  boys'  room, 
that  it  would  be  ideal  to  have  a  manhole  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Twice  a  week,  I  would  open  the  manhole  and  hose  down  the  room. 
That  way,  I  need  never  worry  about  what  was  precious  enough  to 
save,  or  what  I  could  discard. 

One  morning  after  the  boys  had  cleaned  and  picked  up  in  their 
room  (which  I  secretly  call  "The  Jungle"),  I  put  them  to  work  at 
various  jobs  while  I  went  in  to  sweep,  and  as  I  surveyed  "The 
Jungle,"  that  morning,  I  sighed. 

There  were  stray  socks  under  the  bed,  a  bag  of  marbles  on  the 
window  sill,  and  as  I  moved  the  bed,  papers  fell  from  underneath. 
I  discovered  a  secret  hiding  place  under  the  mattress;  note  papers 
under  the  rug,  and  a  rock  collection  scattered  on  the  dresser  among 
an  old  Weekly  Reader  and  some  old  tickets,  still  "lucky"  to  a  child. 

And  then  I  saw  a  paper  slid  under  the  dresser  scarf,  with  the 
corner  sticking  out.  I  pulled  it  out  and  saw  a  half-written  letter,  put 
under  there  for  safekeeping  until  it  could  be  finished.  And  I  read, 
"Dear  Mother,  I  love  you.  Thank  you  for  all  the  things  you  do  for 
me.  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  boy  today  so  I  can  grow  up  to  be  a 
missionary. .  . ." 

I  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  dabbed  my  eyes  with  my 
apron.  Never  again  will  I  call  it  "The  Jungle";  never  again  wish  for 
a  manhole.  I  will  look  under  the  surface  and  see  the  beauty  of  their 
belongings,  and,  yes,  under  their  dirty  faces  and  patches,  too.  And 
perhaps  I  have  been  looking  at  my  friends  and  neighbors  in  the 
wrong  way,  too.  I'll  look  under  the  surface  in  my  heart  and  my  life, 
and  you  look  under  the  surface  at  your  home,  and  perhaps  when  we 
meet,  we  will  all  have  more  beauty  in  our  hearts. 
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HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

November    1965 
February    1966 


ROSE  PARADE  TOUR 

December   1965 

MEXICO 

Early  Spring 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23rd  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84109 

485-2444  -  262-2337 


JhanJc  (lfciL 

for  your  patronage  and 
your   fine   friendship  over   the   years 

We  have 

ALL  THE   NEW  HANDCRAFTS: 

Plastic  Grapes  and  other 
Plastic  Casting  Supplies 
Feather  Flowers 
Ribbon  Flowers 
Satin  Wrapped  Fruit,  etc. 
and 

ALL  THE  OLD   FAVORITES: 

Mosaics 

Aluminum  Trays 
Copper  Tooling 
Basketry,  etc. 

Send  25c  for  catolog  and  also  receive 

our  newest  book 

"EGG  CARTON  PARTY  FAVORS" 

Discounts  to  Groups 

ZIM'S 

240  East  2nd  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;   Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 

Yearly  Index  Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below  if  bound  volumes  are  to  be  mailed. 

Postage  Rates  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Zone  1  and  2 

.  .    .55 

Zone  6   .... 

90 

Zone  3   

. .    .60 

Zone  7    

1.05 

Zone  4    

.65 

Zone  8  

1.20 

Zone  5    

.80 

UNDERSTANDING  AND 
ENJOYING  LITERATURE 

by 

Ernest  L.  Olson 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Brigham  Young  University 

Four  Lectures 

EDUCATION  WEEKS  1965 

Price  $1.00 
*       *       * 

DOCTRINE  AND 
COVENANTS 

Sections  88  through  92 

by 

ROY  W.   DOXEY 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
Brigham  Young  University 

Price  $1.50 
Available  now  from 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY 

Extension  Publications 

Provo,  Utah  84601 

.  EXTENSION   PUBLICATIONS   1965 

CATALOG 

sent  on  request 
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SAN   FRANCISCO  or 
LOS  ANGELES  TOURS 

5  Days  $57.00 
November  24-28 

MEXICO  XMAS  TOUR 

18  Days  $218.00 
Dec.  17 — Jan.  4 

ROSE  PARADE  TOUR 

8  Days  via  San  Francisco 

$127.00 

Dec.  17— Jan.  4 

HAWAII  FUN 

Jan.  11-23 
13  Days  $550.00 

TRAVEL  INSTITUTE 

278  E.  9th  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 

Phone  328-4907 

YOUTH  TOURS  ALSO  AVAILABLE 


ROSE  PARADE 
TOURS 

via   San   Diego 
via   San   Francisco 
Dec.  26  to  Jan.   2 


Esther  James  Tours 

460  7  th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:    363-5229    -    359-8051 


WISH  ON  THE  MOON 

Bernice  Ames 

Spill  on  my  shoulder 
Nuggets  of  light, 
As  you  sail  by,  older 
And  high  tonight. 

Enchant  the  meadow 
To  move  as  a  sea, 
Shifting  each  shadow 
Of  fence  and  tree, 

Till  the  field  runs  over 
With  flowing  gold, 
And  ships  cruise  the  clover, 
Jewels  in  their  hold. 

Tomorrow  the  willow 
Will  be  just  a  tree; 
But  tonight  make  it  hollow, 
A     galleon  for  me. 


SINGING  MOTHERS' 

CHORAL 

ARRANGEMENTS 

Abide  with  Me — Madsen  

.20 

Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints — Madsen  .. 

.20 

Come  Ye  Blessed  of  My  Father  

.20 

Come   Ye   Blessed — Scott   

.25 

Create  in  Me  a  Clean  Heart  

.25 

Eternal   Life  

.25 

Eye  Hath   Not  Seen  

.25 

God  of  All  Nature  

.25 

Incline  Your  Ear  

.25 

Lord  Bless  Thee  and  Keep  Thee  .... 

.20 

Lord,  God  of  Our  Fathers  

.25 

Lord   Is  My  Shepherd — Ryg  

.20 

Lord's  Prayer — Robertson  

.25 

Peace  1  Leave  with  You  

.20 

Prayer  for  Our  Country  

.25 

Voice  in  the  Wilderness  

.25 

Gtejo/ro 

^r  Music  Co 

327  Broadway 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  83401 

We    can    supply    all    the    Music    suggested 

for    special     numbers     for    the     Theology, 

Social   Science   and   Literature   lessons. 
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Choice  of  2  great  values  .  .  .  each  $1.00  and  a  U  and  I  Sugar  label 


Jumbo  (12"  x  15'/2")  extra  heavy 

ICOOKIE  SHEET 


wear-ever 


with  FREE  U  and  I  Sugar  Gingerbread 
Boy  (or  Girl)  pattern,  gingerbread  and 
frosting  recipes  and  colorful  decorating 
suggestions. 


You  can  dress  up  your  next  festive  occasion 

with  a  beautiful  tiered  cake  usm^'  these 


PARTY  CAKE  PANS 


Most   popular   premium  offer   we've  ever 
made  .  .  .  repeated   at  your  request.    Four 
pans  in  most  want- 
ed sizes,  as  shown. 


U  and  I  Sugar  Cookie  Sheet  Offer 

P.O.  Box  "A"  •  Seattle,  Washington  98109 

Check  choice: 

□  1  Jumbo  12  x  15'/2"  Wear-ever  cookie  sheet  and  Ginger- 
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Name 

Please  Print 

Street  or  RFD 

City 

State 

Zip  Code 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Offer  good  only  in  U.S.A.  (except  where 
prohibited).  Please  allow  three  to  four  weeks  for  delivery.  Offer  expires  Dec.  31, 
1966.  PLEASE  SEND  THIS  FORM  WITH  YOUR  ORDER. 


U  and  I  Party  Cake  Pans 

P.O.  Box  500,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  the  U  and  I  Mirro  Party  Cake  Pans 
Enclose  $1.00  and  U  &  I  label 

Name 

Street  or  RFD 


City. 


_State_ 


.Zip  Code 


Offer  expires  December  31,  1966.  Please  allow  three  to  four  weeks  for  delivery. 
Price  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Offer  good  only  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  void 
in  any  territory  where  prohibited. 


Look  for  these  offers  on  back  of  U  and  I  Sugar  "Special  Offer"  bags  now  at  your  grocers 
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Mrs.  Sarah  E.   Burton  Foulger 
Ogden,  Utah 
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Mrs.   Mary  Hegsted  Rawson 
Whittier,  California 

Mrs.  Hannah  Nyquist 
Weiser,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Annie  M.   Roberts  Smith 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Louisa  Rappleye  Hunter  Nelson 
Ferron,  Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas  Shaw 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Mrs.   Ellen   Morris   Marriott 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.   Laura  Benson  Wray 
Hyrum,  Utah 

Mrs.  Olive  Draper  Anderson 
Nephi,  Utah 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Sproul  Jolley 
Washington,   Utah 

Mrs.   Mary  Ann  Hyde   Mortensen 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.  Rose  Dorton  Varney 
American  Fork,  Utah 

Mrs.  Sarah  Foss  Elliott 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Barbara  Ellen   Merrill  Hawke 
Annis,   Idaho 

Mrs.  Sarah   Burr  Coleman 
Teasdale,   Utah 

Mrs.  Anna  Ball  Frewin 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


Mrs.  Hannah  Dudley  Ellsworth  Poole 
Menan,   Idaho 

Mrs.  Dora  Sanders  Gambel 
Chelsea,  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Sarah  Talbot  Ellis 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Bennion  Gerrard 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 
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Mrs.   Florence  McCune  Lunt 
Honolulu,   Hawaii 

Mrs.  Anna  J.  Thomas 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Susan   Parker  Bues 
Hooper,   Utah 

Mrs.   Edith   McLelland  Gamble 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Annie  Astle  Reiche 
Alameda,  California 
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Mrs.  Jane  Prestwich  Simpson 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ollie  T.   Nibley 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Mrs.  Bertha  Kohler  Chantry 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Amy  Baker 
Minersville,  Utah 

Mrs.   Rose  Ellen   Bywater  Valentine 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Miss  Clay  Allred 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Margaret  Wilcox  Brems 
Lehi,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ella  Leonora  Butler  Bingham 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  Jones  Ashby 
Bountiful,   Utah 

Mrs.  Emily  Jane  Whimpey  Evans 
Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 

Mrs.   Selma   Klintenbury  Hennings 
American  Fork,   Utah 
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ESSENTIAL  READING  FOR  THE 

LDS  WIFE 
AND  MOTHER 


OF  FOOD  AND  THOUGHT  by  Florence  B.  Pinnock 
Not  just  a  cook  book-not  just  a  homecraft  text. 
Every  Latter-day  Saint  woman  will  find  inspiration 
for  her  daily  activities  in  feeding  her  family  and 
nourishing  their  spirits.  Divided  into  monthly  seg- 
ments for  year-through  reading.  An  ideal  gift.  $3.95 
OUR  MORAL  CHALLENGE  by  Mark  E.  Petersen 
An  apostle  of  the  Lord  speaks  to  youth  about  their 
"growing  pains"in  straightforward  language  that 
has  impact  and  meaning.  Perfect  gift  for  your  child- 
ren or  for  your  own  reference.  $2.95 
THIS  AGE  OF  CONFUSION  by  Alvin  R.  Dyer 
An  invaluable  guide  to  those  who  would  know  of  the 
problems  and  confusion  that  beset  those  churches 
of  the  world  that  have  not  accepted  the  teachings  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  This  book  will  strengthen 
your  testimony  by  clearly  revealing  the  "concrete" 
foundation  of  our  faith.                                         $3.50 


DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110 
Phone  328-8191 

Enclosed  find  $ ,in  check/money  order/cash/  Or  bill 

me,  I  have  an  account.         I  wish  books      1.     2.     3.     (circle) 

Name 


Address 
City.  .  .  . 


State Zip 

Residents  of  Utah,  please  add  V/i%  sales  tax. 


RSDI  (   *5 

Residents  of  California,  please  add  4°"o  sales  tax  when  ordering  through  California  store. 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Scene  is  the  Beehive  House  at  the  Fairy  Castle  Window,  where  Brigham  Young's  children  watched  parties  at  the  Christmas  Season  without  being  seen. 
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BENEFICIAL  LIFE 

Virgil  H.  Smith,  Pres.  •  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Now  approximately  660  million  dollars  of  life  insurance  in  force. 


